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It being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the Debate was adjourned. 


The remaining Unopposed Business having been taken, and it being now 
Seven of the clock, the House suspended its sitting. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


Harsours oF Reruce—TuHe Norru East Coast—ReEsotvution— 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the great loss of life and property annually occurring to our shipping on 
the north east coast of England shows that there is a deficiency of adequate Harbour 
accommodation in that district ; and this House urges on Her Majesty’s Government 
the construction on that coast of a suitable Harbour of — 9 and for — 
purposes,’—(Sir Eardley Wilmot,)—instead thereof 27 
After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the words inal’ to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Barpapors—SociaL AnD Powrtican Conprrron—Observations, Mr. E. 
Jenkins; Reply, Mr. J. Lowther:—Debate thereon .. oo a 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, sailins 
—Committee deferred till Monday next. 
[House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, JULY 29. 


Sate or Inroxicatinc Liquors on Sunpay (Iretanp) (No. 2) Buxr— 
Question, Mr. Murphy ; Answer, Mr. R. Smyth oe w+ @ 


Elementary Education Bill [Bill 155]— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 28th July] 60 
After some time spent therein, 'Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 277. ] 


Bishopric of Truro Bill—Consideration. Adjourned Debate tei 
After short debate, Debate further adjourned till Monday. 


Navy anp Army ExpenpiTurE, 1874-5— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [18th July], 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for Committee on 
Navy and Army Expenditure, 1874-5) :—Question seve proposed :— 
Debate resumed i 

After short debate, Debate adjourned till Monday. 


72 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 31. 


TuRKEY—TREATIES OF 1856—RzEsoLUTION— 


Moved, “‘That this House, anxious for the welfare of the various races subject to the 
Ottoman Empire, and for an improved administration of their Government, is ready to 
support the measures which become necessary for upholding the ‘Treaties of 30th 
March and 15th April, 1856,”—(The Lord Campbell) os, 7 


After long debate, a question being stated lacieliogs the previous 
question was put—‘ Whether the said Question shall be now put ?”— 
Resolved in the Negative. 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 31. 


Post Orrice — TELEGRAPHIC CoMMUNICATION IN CornnwaLL—Question, Mr. 
Young; Answer, Lord John Manners... ‘ 


CrmmaL Law—Ponterract Macistrates—CaseE oF Doasax—Quoston, 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Crmimat Law — Cases or Lewis, Puarr, anp LANcASTER—REMISSION OF 
SenTENcE—Question, Dr. Kenealy ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Navy—OCoroners tv Nava a cian a Sir William Harcourt ; 
Answer, Mr. Hunt oe 

EnGLuanD AND FRANCE —EXTRADITION—CASE OF Pinks Gecaial. Mr. J. 
Cowen ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ™ ahs 

Franck AnD THE Unirep Srares — Reporrep Chensmnnas: TREATY — 
Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Bourke ma 


Catina — Toe YuNnNAN Sinsinne — Tse Reporr-— Question, Mr. Mark 
Stewart ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Brivis Honpvras—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright ; Answer, ‘Mr. J. Lowther 

Inp1a—Wark Orrick Onarces—Question, General Sir Sone Balfour ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

West Coast or Arrica—Tae Acting ADMINISTRATOR OF THE Cinciea 
Question, Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Inpia—Inpian Finance—THE Damnineiny-thiasiion, Mr. Faweett; An- 
swer, Lord George Hamilton . 

Cuina—CunesE Consut at Hone Kowe—Question, Mr. Richard; ‘Alene: 
Mr. J. Lowther ¥% 

West Ooast or ArricA—DIsPuTEes WITH Dassoucey—Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

MercantiteE Marine — Lire- Saving Apparatus — Cnaiiien, Colonel 
Beresford ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Army (ixpta)—Sunvicn or Evropzan Reancants—Question, Sir Gécirke 
Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Sweven — Tue British Oxurce At Srocknozm—Question, Mr. Beresford 
Hope ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

TURKEY AND GREECE—PROPOSED SETTLEMENT OF Crcasstans—Question, 
Mr. W. E. Forster ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli ane es 


PARLIAMENT — Business oF THE SEssion— 


Moved, ‘That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice 
of Motion relating to the Insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina,”— 
(Mr. Disraeli) ee ee 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


TurKEy—TueE InsuRRECTION IN BosniA AND HERzEGoVINA—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “That this House is of opinion that Her Majesty’s Government, while main- 
taining the respect due to existing Treaties, should exercise all their influence with 
the view of securing the common welfare and equal treatment of the various races and 
religions which are under the authority of the Sublime Porte,”—(Mr. Bruce) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the words “ opinion that” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘it is the duty of the British Government, as one of the Powers which, 
under the Treaty of 1856, guaranteed the independence of the Ottoman Empire, in 
any steps that may be taken with a view to the restoration of peace between the 
Ottoman Porte and her Slavonic provinces to obtain for those provinces adequate 
and effectual guarantees for good and impartial government irrespective of race or 
creed,’ —(Mr. Forsyth,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After long debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn, 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Sar First iv Partiament—William Richard Lord Harlech—Was intro- 
duced by virtue of a special limitation in the patent dated 14th 
January 1876, and sat first in Parliament after the death of his brother 
John Ralph Lord Harlech, and took the Oath. 


Winter Assizes Bill (No. 200)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( The Lord Chancellor) 
Motion agreed to: — Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Army—Mosr1ization—Question, Observations, Lord Waveney ; Reply, Earl 
Cadogan :—Short debate thereon , se os 


BarspaDoErs—Observations, The Earl of Cilicia debate thereon 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Poor Law—Batu Boarp or GvuarpiAns—Question, Dr. Lush; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth ap - : °F 


Army Menpicat Rerorrs—Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy He - oe oe es 


Locat ExPENDITURE — PENALTY FOR Non-RENDER OF ACCOUNTS Anatom, 
Mr. Smyth ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


Fisi—Taz Eprmemic—Questions, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; inven Mr. Hunt .. 


Epvucation—Grants TO Erementary Scnoors—Kerynsxam BritisH ScnooL 
—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Viscount Sandon at 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Epvucation — TEACHERS oF Pusitic ELEMENTARY ScHoots—Observations, 
Mr. W. E. Forster ; Reply, Viscount Sandon oe es 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estrmmates—Crass IV. 
—Epvcation, Scrence, anp Art—Vore I—Pvusuic Epucation— 


(1.) £1,107,055, to complete the sum for Public Education in England and Wales.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to}.. 

(2.) £226,673, to complete the sum for the Science and Art Department. —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(3-) £80 ,447, to complete the sum for the British Museum (including Furniture, &e. ) 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(4.) £1,400, to complete the sum for the National Portrait Gallery —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to . 

(§.) £7,610, to complete the sum for: the University of London. 

(6.) £288, 227, to complete the sum for Public Education in Scotland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to . 

(7.) £4,207,to complete the sum for ‘the Board of Education for Scotland. 

(8. £13, 754, to complete the sum for Universities, &c., Scotland. 

(9.) £1, 500, to complete the sum‘for the National Gallery, &c., Scotland. 

(10. £420, 949, to complete the sum for Public Education, Ireland. — After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 
(11.) £430, nd —P the sum for the Commissioners of Education (Endowed 

Schools), Ir land, 

12.) £1,739, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, Ireland. 

13.) £1, 731, to complete the sum for the Royal Irish Academy. 

14. £3, "587, to complete the sum for the Queen’s University, Ireland. 

15. £8, 822, to complete the sum for the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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[August 1. | 


Pollution of Rivers Bill [Bill 186]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,” —(Mr. Selater- 
Booth ats ‘i se ee wi 

After A a debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke :|—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 13, to leave out the words “‘at a 
reasonable cost,” —(Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bil :”’—Debate arising. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the Debate was adjourned 
till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at five minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Iniso Poxrrican PrisonERsS—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the time has come when Her Majesty’s 
gracious pardon may be advantageously extended to the prisoners, whether convicted 
before the civil tribunals or by courts martial, who are and have been for many years 
undergoing punishment for offences arising out of insurrectionary movements con- 
nected with Ireland,’—(Mr. 0’ Connor Power) = vs 


After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 51, Noes 
117; Majority 66. 


Pollution of Rivers Bill [Bill 186]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment hon August | 
proposed on Consideration of the Bill, as amended ; and which Amend- 
ment was, in page 3, line 13, to leave out the words ‘at a reasonable 
cost,” —(Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 

Question again "ie. ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Bill: ’—Debate resumed , ‘a - 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendments made :—Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Cross) ; presented, end read the first time [Bill 281] at . 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 


PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY—RESOLUTIONS— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House, having considered the Report of the Joint Committee on 
Parliamentary Agency, is of opinion that it is desirable to lay down more definite 
rules respecting the practice of Parliamentary Agency and the regulation of the con- 
duct of Parliamentary Agents,’—(Zhe Chairman of Ways and Means) By 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out all the words after the word “That,” in order to addjthe words “ at 
this late period of the Session, and without further time for consideration of the 
Report of the Joint Committee, it is not expedient to delegate the powers of Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of constituting Parliamentary Agency as a distinct profession,” 
—(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’’—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 
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Sale of eeeenting Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) (No. 2) 
Bill [Bill 194]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Mr. Richard Smyth) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘“ That ” to the ood 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this House will, upon this 
day two months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —( Ir. Maurice 
Brooks, )—instead thereof. 

Question ‘proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


After long debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


Lorps LizruTENANT—CuoIcE oF MaaistratEs—Personal Explanation, The 
Earl of Sandwich ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and ‘Goin 


Gaslight and Coke Company Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*”’ 

Amendment moved to leave out (* now ”y and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ upon this day three months,”)—( Zhe Earl of Camperdown.) 

After short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now”) stand part of the 
Motion? their Lordships divided; Contents 34, Not-Contents 21; Ma- 
jority 13 :—Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 3* accordingly, with the Amendments, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


Norta AmMERICA—EXTRADITION— 

Adjourned debate on the Motion of Earl Granvitize—‘ That an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty for further serene © re- 
specting Extradition,” resumed (according to Order) .. ‘ 

After long debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


Army — OCaprarn Roperts — 94TH Recrwent—'Tue Court Martiar— 
Question, Mr. Stacpoole ; Answer, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 

TREATIES RESPECTING Non-Evrorean OounTrres—HERTsLE?’s ‘‘ Map oF 
Evrore sy Treaty’’—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Annee, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Pustic Heattra—TxHE SHEERNESS ewan itiles, Mr. guicenten: : 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ‘ 

Army (Inp1a)—Arrears or Pay—Question, Colonel Sends’: Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy , 

Army — Caprain Roserts Stn 94TH Resccar—Quviion. Mr. Callan ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy > 

Army—Tue Moncrierr Gun Camntsed—Question, Mr. Maitland ; Anowee, 
Lord Eustace Cecil “a 

Pustic Heatta Aor, 1872—MepIcau Gininiae OF Whine —tisestden, 
Dr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ; 

Army — Tue Avuximiary Forces— Tue Bucks Yuomaxny—Question, Mr. 
J.G. Hubbard; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy Sy 
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[August 3.] 
Tae Royat Mint—Tuz New Srre—Question, Mr. Hankey; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith ate és 


Mercuant Surerine Acts—Licut Duje--Questicn, Mr. Merwood 3 Answer, 
Sir Charles Adderley os 

Pustic Heatrn — Toe Eactry Mx | Quelle, Mr. Ohasly 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Army—MILITARY Passonmne—Haxnovrre—Question, Mr. Hayter; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy : 

CommeRctiaL FRavps — LEGIsLaTIoOn — Question, Sir Goorge Campbell ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

TuRKEY—GuARANTEED Loan, 1855—Question, Colonel Mone: Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Unirep States—ExTRADITION—RETURN OF Disman Rinialiiies Sir William 
Harcourt ; Answer, Mr. Bourke ‘ie . 

CRIMINAL law (Irnetanp)—Tue Convict Krawan--Question, Mr, Callan ; ; 


Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach iH <4 - 


Satz or Intoxicatina Liquors on Sunpay (Irznanp) Bu1—Observa- 
tions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn, ” — (Sir Wilfrid Lawson : )— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Elementary Education Bill [Bill 277]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into ducal Th nee 
Sandon) 2 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, principles have been introduced into this Bill 
since its Second Reading which were not then either mentioned to or contemplated 
by the House, which tend to disturb the basis on which Elementary Education now 
rests, to impede the formation of new schools, to introduce discord and confusion into 
the Election of School Boards, and to place the management of schools in the hands 
of persons who neither contribute to their support nor are elected by the ratepayers,” 
—(The Marquess of Hartington,)—instead thereof. 


After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
art of the Question:”— The House divided; Ayes 182, Noes 120; 
ajority 62. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered :—Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 17, after the word “ pay,” to insert the words “If the parent of any child 
who is resident in the district of a School Board is unable, by reason of poverty, to 
pay the fees of such child at a public elementary school, or any part of such fee, and 
if the School Board fails to make regulations, under Clauses twenty-five and seventy- 
four of the Elementary Education Act of 1870 for the payment of the same, it shall 
be the duty of the guardians, if satisfied of such inability, to pay the same in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section,’ —(Lord Robert Montagu.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”—After long 

debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Juries Procedure (Ireland) Bill (No. 196)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) , 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : -—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 
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[August 4.] 


Poor Law Rating (Ireland) Bill (No. 197)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord President) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Inpran GovERNMENT—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS— 


Moved, “'That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Despatch from the 
Government of India, 72 Public, of 24th December, 1874 ; Copies of any Dissents to the 
Despatches of the Secretary of State of 31st May —_ recorded a Members of en 
Council of India,”—{ Earl Granville) 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


Then, an Address for Copy of reply to despatch from the Government of 
India, 72 Public, 24th December, 1874, being moved by the Marquess 
of Satispury, the same was agreed to. 


Epvcation—Scuoors—Question, ry amend Lord Aberdare; Reply, The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Poor Law (IrELanp) — Union, WorkHovusEs — Question, Mr. Macartney ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Metropotis—Hypz Park—RotrEen Row—Questions, Mr, at sgi Mr. 
Mellor; Answers, Mr. W. H. Smith ae 

Themsratennheraaen ON THE GREAT WESTERN Runway J at Bourton— 
Question, Mr. Goldney; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

TREATIES RESPECTING Non-Evropean Oountrrres—Hertstet’s ‘‘Map or 
Evrore sy Treaty ’’—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke a ae aia ee 


Elementary Education Bill [Bill 277)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment [8rd August]: 
—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”— 
Debate resumed 

After long debate, it being after ten minutes before Seven of the clock, 
further proceeding on Consideration of the Bill was adjourned till this 
day. 


And it being Seven of the clock, the House suspended its sitting. 
The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suprry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Report ON THE Factory AND WorksHops Acts —PosTPONEMENT OF 
Resotvtion—Question, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Answer, Mr. 
Tennant ‘ a 

Motion, by leave, postponed. 


PaRLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF Pusiic Busmvess—Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Motion, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn :—Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Elementary Education Bill [Bill 277]— 
Further Proceedings [4th August] on Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended, resumed 


Amendments made :—Bill to ‘be read the third time To-morrow. 
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Pollution of Rivers Bill [Bill 276]— 

— That the Bill be now read a third time,”—(Mr. Selater- 
Booth) es ee ¥s “4 _ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day month,”—(I/r. 
Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill [Bill 96]— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Zhe Lord 
Adwocate) ns th = és we 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘it is inexpedient to legislate on this matter without extending the jurisdio- 
tion of the Sheriff Courts,”—(Mr. Anderson, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Forfeiture Relief Bill [Bill 259]— 
Bill, as amended, considered pe ‘aia 
[ House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5. 


Scortanp—Tue Kine’s Parx ar Srirtivc—Question, Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith i ay 


Elementary Education Bill [Bill 277)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a third time,”—( Viscount Sandon) .. 
After long debate, Question put: — The House divided ; Ayes 119, Noes 
46; Majority 73. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Surpty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That-Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Eeyptr—Mr. Cave’s Misston—Eeyrtran Frvance—Observations, Sir 
George Campbell; Reply, Mr. Stephen Cave :—Debate thereon 


Inp1a—Wark Orrice Coarces—ReEsotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ it is inexpedient to consider any more Estimates of this kind, until it is 
satisfactorily proved by proper statements as to how the funds previously advanced 
during the past five or six years by the India Office, on account of the Military 
charges defrayed by the War Office for India, have been used by the Treasury, 
whether in payment of War Office claims or in swelling the Revenue of the King- 
dom,” —(Sir George Balfour,)—instead thereof .. “a Pf 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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[ August 5.] 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1.) £2,200, Mr. Cave’s Mission to Egypt.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
2.) £9,200, Suez Canal, British Directors. 


Crvm Service Estates. 


£129,922, to complete the sum for Public Buildings, Ireland. 

£27, 493, to comp Tete the'sum for the Privy Council Office. 

£93,299, to po. the sum for Local Government Board, Ireland. 

£10,098, to complete the sum for the National Gallery. 

£12,400, to complete the sum for Learned Societies and Scientific Investigation. 
~" After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(8.) £163,163, to complete the sum for Diplomatic Services.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 

(g.) £184,896, to complete the sum for Consular Services. 

10.) £13, 243, to complete the sum for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 

{i I.) £3,476, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, &c., 
Treland. 

ts 2.) £170,000, Charges defrayed by the War Office on account of India. 


— 
roe joe 


£3,500, Science and Art Department Buildings. 
14.) £15, 000, Metropolitan Police Courts. 
5.) £2, 545, Burlington House. 
} 5} £4, 900, Edinburgh Arboretum. 


Crviz Service EstrmatEs—SvuPPpLEMENTARY—Cuass Y. 


(17.) £35,000, Supplementary sum for Grants in Aid of Expenditure in certain 
Colonies. 

(18.) £29,101, Duke of Leeds’ Pension Commutation. 

(19). £67,000, Supplementary sum for the Post Office. 

(20.) £33,000, Supplementary sum for the Post Office Telegraphs. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday. 


Navy anp Army EXPENDITURE, 1874-5— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [18th July], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for Committee on Navy 
and Army Expenditure, 1874-5) :—Question again proposed :—Debate 
resumed 

After short debate, Question ‘put, and agreed to: :—Matter considered in 
Committee. 


Resolutions moved, and, after short debate, agreed to; to be reported upon 
Monday. 


Municipal Privileges Greland) Bill (Bill 39]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. Bleak o 
Amendments made: —Further Proceeding adjourned till Monday. 


Chairmen’s Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Zhe Solicitor General for Ireland) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Laws relating 
to the jurisdiction of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions in Ireland, ordered 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 286.] 


Juries (Dublin) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Solicitor General for Ireland) , 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” —(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—put, and agreed to :—Debate 
adjourned till Monday. 
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Ways anp Mrans— 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, the sum of £28,703,043 be granted, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday. 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Cattle Disease (Ireland) Bill (No. 195)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord President) 
After ‘short debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Bishopric of Truro Bill (No. 201)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Army—TuE Reserves—ADDRESS FoR PapErs— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Papers showing why 
the conditions of service in the fifth paragraph of the Regulations for the Discipline 
and Payment of the Army Reserve, that the provisions of the Mutiny Act and Articles 
of War should apply to the Force whenever it is called out for training and exercise, 
were not carried out from 1871 to 2nd March 1876; and for any papers showing 
how many men of the Ist Class ae Reserve have been invalided,—( The Lord 
Strathnairn) be 


After debate, on Question ? Resolved i in the Meolioe 


Erne Lough and River Bill (No. 189)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord President) yes 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed for To-morrow. 


Ardglass Harbour Bill (No. 193)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord President) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed for To-morrow. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Arnica (West Coast)—Narive Lasovrers—Arrican Mai Sreamers— 
Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther ee 

Army—Mobsiuization — Tue Lonerorp Rirte Mirrrra —Question, Mr. 
Errington; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Dover Harpour—Question, Mr. Freshfield; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Inp1a — Banpa AND KIRWEE Boory—Question, General Shute ; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton 

Tae Recorp Orrice—Dezsrrucrion anv Sate or Pustic Recorps— 
Question, Mr. W. Gordon ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross as 

Inst Cuurce Temporatities Oommission—NationaL MonvMENrs (IrE- 
_ al a aise Mr. Mitchell Henry; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks- 

eac 
wa = Taxes IN Cusa—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright; Answer, Mr. 
ourke 

Intanp REVENUE DzParTMENt—Question, Mr. Massey ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

Orrick or Cuter ComamssionER or Works — Question, ‘Mr. Dillwyn ; 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli 

Mercuant SHIPPING Brit—Lorps’ AwenpweNts—Question, Mr. Norwood ; 

Answer, Mr. Disraeli ‘<< He es ee 
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Dunxetp Brincz Trust—Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate We ae : 

Army—Muinit1a Sunduiries<Alomsmusiatieath-<clieiealiens: Mr. teen Playfair; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ; 

CriminaL LAw—REmISsSION OF Babrininiinhs—-Cusation, Dr. Kenealy; apes, 
Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ 

Inpra OrricE REeTuRN Pi iescates Colonel Semin: : een. Lord Goorge 
Hamilton 

Army—Return oF ARREARS OF ‘Peeieeiion. Colonel J orvis; hue, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy x 

Army — PuRCHASE AND Bxouanor—Quostion, Mr. Hayter; ; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 


Ports, Harsours, &o., Uinta Kineapom — ~ Cadel: Mr. Whitwell ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 


Inp1a—-LErrosy—Question, Sir Patrick O’ Brien ; Answer, Lord George 
Hamilton 


Customs — OFFICE OF THE Sozscrron — Question, Sir George Bowyer: 
Answers, Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. W. H. Smith ; 


Turkey — THe GENEVA aaa as a Captain Nolan; Aaiwes, 
Mr. Disraeli .. 


BarspaDors—THE LATE Reore-~Question, Mr. “Thornhill ; iucunn, Mr. J. 


Lowther : 
New Forest—Srony Cross InctosurE—Question, Mr. Faweett ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 


ELEMENTARY Epvcation Act, 1870 —Carvirr ScHoon Boarp—Question, 
Mr. Richard; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 

PRISONS (ScorLanp) Brrr—Question, Mr. M‘Laren ; Answer, Mr. Assheton 
Cross ; + ngs ap 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE—ARRANGEMENT OF PusLic Bustnzss 
—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “That upon Tuesdays Orders of the Day have precedence over Notices of 
Motion, Government Orders having priority, and that Government Orders have 
priority upon Wednesdays,” —(Mr. Disraeli) “ 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘“‘and that Government 
Orders have priority upon Wednesdays,” —( Jr. Butt.) 

Question proposed, That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 99, Noes 45; Majority 54. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Suprpty—Rerort—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Report 
of Supply be now received : ”— 


Raitway Accipent—Rewarp to Jonn Cxurpy — Observations, Lord 
Elcho ; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Grate idedek Cuurca at StockHoum—Observations, Mr. Berea’ 
Hope; Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross ‘7 2 

Inpran Crviz Service Competition—Observations, Mr. ees Reply 
Lord George Hamilton : ‘ . 


Turkey—Tue Reporrep Arrocitres iv Butgarta—Observations, Mr. 
Anderson; Reply, Mr. Bourke :—Debate thereon 

Question put, and agyeed to. 

Resolutions [ August 5] reported :—First Seven Resolutions agreed to. 
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SuprpLy—Report—continued. 


On Eighth Resolution— 


Peru—Tue Case or THE “ TaLisMAN ”?— 
Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £163,163,” and insert ‘‘ £161,163,” 
—(Dr. Cameron,)—instead thereof “4 
Question proposed, “‘ That £163,163 stand part of the said Resolu- 
tion.” —After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Subsequent Nine Resolutions agreed to. 


On Eighteenth Resolution— 
Tue Dvuxe or Scnomsere’s Penston—CommutTaTion— 
Amendment proposed, ‘‘ That the said Resolution be not agreed to,”— 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen) 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn : — Resolution 
agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Ways and Mzeays—Rerort—Resolution [August 5] reported 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Appellate Jurisdiction Bill (Zords) [Bill 111]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 7th July] é 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Commons Bill— 
Lords Amendments considered . 
Amendments, as far as the Amendment in page 22, line 33, read a second 
time, and agreed to. 
Page 22, line 33, after the word “ situate,” to insert the words 


‘*but the provisions of this section shall not apply to any commons or waste lands 
whereon the rights of common are vested solely in the lord of the manor,”’ 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House doth agree with the Lords in the said Amend- 
ment :”—The House divided; Ayes 47, Noes 18; Majority 29. 

Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


Municipal Privileges (Ireland) Bill [Bill 39]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment [5th August] 
proposed (on Consideration of the Bill, as amended), page 3, line 42, 
after the word ‘* privilege,” to insert the words “or to be selected to 
any corporate office : ”’—Debate resumed .. 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted, put, 
and agreed to. 


Another Amendment made :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Sranpina OrpERs ReEvislon— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor o 
the Exchequer, Mr. William Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time 


Winter Assizes (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Sir Colnan O’Loghlen, Mr. Stacpoole) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 290] ‘ «e rte 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Elementary Education Bill (No. 204)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord President) 
After ‘debate, Motion agreed to: :-—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
toa Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Pollution of Rivers Bill (No. 207)— ; 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Marquess of Salisbury) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Registration of Births and Deaths (Ireland) Amendment = ” L. alias 
(The Earl of Donoughmore); read 1* (No. 208) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Post Orrick TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT—SPECIAL WirEs—Question, Mr. M. 
Brooks ; Answer, Lord John Manners 

GovERNMENT ADVERTISEMENTS IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. M. Brooks ; : 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Crmmat Law—TxHE Convict CHrIsTos Bavmsos—Question, Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Navy—TueE Navat ReEsERvE—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Navy —Rerrrep Navat CommManpEers— Question, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy ; 
Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Pusrtic HEaALTH—VACOINATION Acrs—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 

TREATY oF VIENNA, 1815—THE "PoxisH Lanavace—Question, Mr. W. M. 
Torrens; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Inp1a—Tue Kirweze Boory— Question, General Shute; ‘Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton es - 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’ i 64 Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) 


PLUMSTEAD AND WoORMHOLT ‘Ceanens-dnecrin-daiieens pro- 

posed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the action of the War Office with reference to Plumstead Common, in the 
county of Kent, and’ Wormholt Common, in the manor of Fulham, is such as 
to imperil the use of those open spaces for recreation by the people of the metro- 
polis,’—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Suez Canal Shares Bill [Bill 189]-- 
Order for Committee read ‘ 
After debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


War Department Post Office (Remuneration, &c.) Bill 
[Billl 206)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [6th July], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for Committee on the 
War Department and Post Office Sa ana &e.) ion ee 

again proposed :—Debate resumed 
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[August 8.] 

War Department Post Office (Remuneration, $e.) Bill—continued. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “this House will, upon this 
day two months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —(Jfr. Melior,) 
— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave ‘the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without Amend- 

ment; to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Appellate Jurisdiction Bill (Zords) [Bill 111]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 7th August} 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments ; : as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary 
Cross) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 291] .. re ee 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9. 


Their Lordships met;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— [House adjourned. } 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9. 


Miuirary Prisoners—Case or GuNNER en Sir Edward 
Watkin; Answers, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

Turkey — Tue ATROCITIES IN Buroanta—Questions, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Lowe; Answers, Mr. Bourke, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Ecypt—Mr. Cave’s Buront—Personal Explanatice, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

CriminaL LAaw—THE QUEEN V. ‘Oistno— hun — AT Ban—Tan Osrom 
Portraits AND Parnrines—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross ei aia 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 281]— 
Bill considered in Committee: .. oF be ks 
After short debate, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


Appellate Jurisdiction Bill (Zords) [Bill 111]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ; 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be: now read the third time,” — 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 

After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the 
third time, and passed, with Amendments. 


Cruelty to Animals Bill (Zords) [Bill 250]— 

~~ , That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(DMr. Assheton 

088 , 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘this day month (Dr. Ward.) 

After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Zo-morrow. 
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Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London) Bill (Zords) [Bill 221]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—( Viscount Sandon) 
But, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 10. 


Municipal Privileges (Ireland) Bill (No. 211)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( Zhe Lord Waveney) 

Amendment moved to leave out (‘‘now’’) and add at the end of the Motion 
(‘this day month,”)—( Zhe Earl of Limerick.) 

After short debate, on Question, ‘‘ That ‘now’ stand part of the Motion ?” 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 41, Not-Contents 14; Majority 27 :— 
Resolved in the Afirmative. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow. 


Elementary Education Bill (No. 204)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received To-morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 226.) 


Appellate Jurisdiction Bill— 
Order of the Day for considering the Commons Amendments, read 
After debate, Commons Amendments considered, and agreed to. 


Forfeiture Relief Bill (No. 210)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Limerick) 
After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn, and Order 


for 2* discharged. 


Ecyet—Tue Kuepive anp THE New Lecat Trrevnats—Question, Obser- 
vations, Lord Emly ; Reply, The Earl of Derby ; 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 10. 


TurkEy—Loans or 1854 anp 1871—Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ° 

Tue Appropriation Act—Question, General Sir George Balfour; ihaatiee, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ 

Navy — Tue SuPERINTENDENTS OF HER Sane 8 Vecorenndiiiniion 
Mr. E. J. Reed ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Nissi s:imaenmaiinas or Borters—Question, Mr. E. J. Reed; dove, 
Mr. Hunt 

CuanneL Istanps—RoyaL Count: OF Sununt--Sgailion, Mr. Locke ; hee 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Arrica—Tue Gotp Coast—CasE oF Masess, Swansr—Question, Me. 
Alderman W. M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Prick or Gas—Question, Mr. Alderman W. M‘Arthur; Answer, Sir 
Charles Adderley ‘ 

Army — Miir1a SurcEons — Quien, Captain Shdens jae, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy aN 

THE Wark IN THE Bise--Quediiee: Mr. Monk ; lenis Mr. ‘Disraeli 

CrimivaL Law—Dretary or MItiBank Passon—Question, Mr. Rowley 
Hill; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross oo wre - 
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Army—Oase or Lieutenant Watxer—Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 2 “* or es 
Army—Oommission ON RETIREMENT AND Promotion—Questions, Captain 
Nolan, Sir Henry Havelock ; Answers, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ie. 
CuurcH oF EnctanD—Hatirax VicaraGE—Vicar’s Rate—Question, Mr. 
J. G. Talbot; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ae a 
Harzours oF Reruce—Dover—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ss i 
Puenix Parx, Dustmy—Questions, Mr. Butt, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith .. és ‘ie ay = 
Inpian Mvuszrum—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 
CrmunaL Law (Iretanp)—Triat or Criarrey—Question, Mr. Callan; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland ‘es vs 
Crmovat Law—Potice ar PryMovura—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross ay wa a rye 
Navy—Vestments oF Navy Cnapiamvs—Question, Mr. Holt; Answer, 
Mr. Hunt ‘a us Pe a 
PaRLIAMENT—BvusINESS OF THE Hovse—Questions, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Goschen; Answers, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Disraeli 
Tue Exrrapition TREATY WITH THE Unirep Srates—Observations, Sir 
William Harcourt < ee es 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. sie 3 ne 
After short debate, Bill reported, without Amendment, to be read the 
third time Zo-morrow. 


East Inpia Revenve Accounts—~ 


Order for Committee read:—WMoved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,””—(Zord George Hamilton) ¥4 “i rah 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House views with apprehension the constant additions which are made 
to the debt of India, and is of opinion that, considering the serious loss that has 
been caused, and may continue to be caused to India, by the depreciation in the value 
of silver, no new public works should be undertaken which would necessitate the 
raising of fresh loans; and that, in order to place’the finances of India on a more 
satisfactory basis, the distinction which is now made between ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expenditure should be discontinued,”—(Mr. Fawcett,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Question: ’—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Marre considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House that the total Revenue 
of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1875 was £50,570,171; the charges 
in India, including the collection of the Revenue, Interest on Debt, and Public 
Works ordinary, were £40,760,583 ; the charges in England (including £1,595,878, the 
value of Stores supplied to India) were £8,245,829; the Guaranteed Interest on the 
Capital of Railway and other Companies, in India and in England, deducting net 
Traffic Receipts, was £1,244,562, making a total charge for the same year of 
£60,250,974; and there was an excess of Income over Expenditure in that year 
amounting to £319,197; that the charge for Public Works extraordinary was 
£2,249,571, and that, including that charge, the excess of Expenditure over 
Income was £3,930,374. 


Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. 
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Norwich and Boston Weare Voters) Bill [Bill 244]— 
Order for Committee read ‘ .. 1055 


After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and reported ; as amended, 
to be considered Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 11. 


TurkEY—Srate or BurcartA—Question, Earl- Granville; Answer, The 
Earl of Derby - a oe .. 1059 


MercanTItE Marrne—Tue “‘ FRANcoNIA’”’ AnD ‘‘ STRATHCLYDE’? CoLLIsION 
—Morion ror Parers— 
Moved, That there be laid before the House, Report of Mr. Rothery, Registrar of the 


High Court of Admiralty, on the conduct of the officers of the “ Palmerston” after the 
collision of the “ Franconia” and the “ Strathclyde,”—(Earl Granville) -» 1059 


Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY— 
Resolutions moved (Lord Redesdale) .. 1061 
Question put thereupon? Resolved in the Affirmative, and Ordered accord- 


ingly. 


PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY— 


Moved that the ‘Chairman of Committees be authorised to enforce all the rules and 
orders of the House in relation to the conduct of the private business of the House 
and to the agents and solicitors engaged in prosecuting the same during any pro- 
rogation of Parliament,—(Zhe Lord President.) 

On question, agreed to. 


Private Brius— 


Standing Orders 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 23, 26, 33, 34, 36, 38a, 43, 56, 58, 60, 62, 
66, 67, 89, 104, 122, 128, 127, 133, 1388, and 189 considered, and amended; and to 
be printed as amended,—(The Chairman of Committees.) (No. 232.) 


Companies Acts (1862 and 1867) Amendment Bill (No. 218)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be- now read 2*,”—( The Earl Fortescue) .. 1065 


After short debate, on Question? Resolved in the Affirmative ; Bill read 2* 
accordingly. 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 11. 


Post OrricE—TELEGRAPH acidemia Dr. Ward; Answer, Lord 


John Manners .. 1068 
Epvcation Derarruent — Purm Txacners — Question, Mr. Faweett ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. . 1069 
Navy—Royat Marines—Licut Inrantry—Question, Mr. Sampson Lloyd ; 
Answer, Mr. Hunt 1069 
Muszum or Sctencr (Sourn Kensincton) — Question, Mr. E. J. Reed ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 1070 


Crminat Law—Tue Queen v. Casrro—Tux Tran ar Bar—THE OrTon 
Portraits AND Parntives— Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. 


Assheton Cross . 1071 
Pra@nrx Park (Dusiin)—Wairerretp Lovez—Question, Mr. Butt ; An- 

swer, Mr. W.H. Smith .. . 1072 
Navy—H.M.S. “ THUNDERER ’’—Question, Mr. E. J. Reed ; Answer, Mr. 

Assheton Cross .. 1072 
Irish FisHery InsPEcrors—GuNnBoatT—Question, Mr. M. Brooks ; Answer, 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. .. 1078 


Coa Mines—Tue Currron Hawt Cotzery Accrent—Question, Mr. 
Macdonald; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross i .. 1074 
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Intanp Revenve — Rartway Passencer Dutry—Tue Lonpon CuaTHam 
AND Dover, AND THE Lonpon Bricuton anp Sovuru Coast Raitways 
—Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, The Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer se . 1075 
Law anp Justice—Tue Queen’ 8 ' Procton—Question, Mr. Hopwood An. 
swer, Mr. W. H. Smith ‘2 . 1075 
Navy — H.M.S. “ Vanavarp ”— Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. 
Hunt ne . 1076 
Army MeEpIcAL Darknvicarr — — aaa, Mr. ‘Diistaie ‘ peo Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy , .. 1076 
Vistr or H.R.H. tHe Prince or . TO cman none emninenmenes: 
Question, Mr. ©. B. Denison; Answer, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ae . 1077 
Miptanp Ratiway — THe Hinetent Avene ~ Tun Brook frera— 
Question, Mr. Hayter; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. . 1078 
Sztect CommiTTeE on Locat Taxation (Inutanp)— Vatvarion—-Qiestion, 
Mr. Butt; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith ae .. 1078 
Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill— 
Order for Third Reading read . 1078 
Turkey — Tue ALLEGED ATROCITIES IN Raa Ee Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley; Reply, Mr. Bourke:—Debate thereon .. .. 1078 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Cruelty to Animals Bill (Zords) [Bill 250]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. . 1147 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments ; 5 as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12. 


Their Lordships met;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— [ House adjourned. ] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12. 


JupicaTuRE Brit (IretANpD)—Covurr or Common Przas—Question, Mr. 


J. Cowen; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . 1158 
East Ouirr at Dover—Observations, Major Dickson ; Reply, Mr. alles 

Hardy . 1154 
Pustic Rg TEER Acts—Oasz OF JOSEPH Aset—Question, 

Mr. James; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. . 1155 
Cuurca or Enaranp—Episcopan SE or Grnantan—Quoston, Gastein 

Pim ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther . 1156 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘“ Vanevarp” — Question, Captain Pim; amen, Mr. 

Hunt . 1156 
Navy—Dzstexs or Surrs oF War—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. 

Hunt .. 1157 
Fur1—Taz Lanp Question—Question, Mr. " Whitwell ; Answer, Mr. J. 

Lowther re . 1157 
Army — MitiTary Eriquerre — Question, Major Dickson ; " Answer, Mr. 

Gathorne Hardy ‘ . 1158 


ParRLIAMENT — RELEVANCY OF Dakin hin Rbeedieti sca’ argon, oF 
vations, Mr. E. Jenkins; Reply, Mr. Speaker :—Short debate thereon 1158 
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Merchant Shipping Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Amendments made by the Lords to the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill be now taken into consideration ” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon this ‘day month,” — (Ir. 
Mae Iver.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Lords Amendments considered :—Some 
agreed to; some disagreed to. 

Committee appointed, ‘‘to draw up Reasons to be assigned to the Lords for 
disagreeing to the Amendments to which this House hath afi acta ° 

List of the Committee ‘ sy ° 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London) Bill (Zords) [Bill 221]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [9th August], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for Committee on the 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill :) 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘“ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House will, upon this 
day two months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —( fr. Baring,) 
—instead thereof. 

After short Nats Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(J/r. 
Charley :) —[The Motion was not seconded. ] 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment; read the third time, and passed. 


Irish Peerage Bill (Zords) [Bill 149]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
On Question, ‘“‘ That the Preamble be postponed § ?” 
Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress and ask leave to sit 
again,’ —(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 
[ House counted out. } 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 14. 
Merchant Shipping Bill— 


Commons Amendments to Lords Amendments, and Commons Reason for 
disagreeing to certain of the Amendments made by the Lords considered 
(according to Order) : 

After short debate, Message sent to the House of Commons, To acquaint 
them, That the Lords do not insist upon their Amendments to which the 
Commons disagree, and agree to the Amendments made by the Com- 
mons to the Amendments made by the Lords to the said Bill, with a 
consequential Amendment, to which they desire the concurrence of the 
Commons. 


CommerciaL TrEATY witH Rovmanta — Question, Observations, Lord 
Campbell ; Reply, The Earl of Derby 


JUDICIAL Business oF THIS HovsE—OrpER— 


Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That this House do meet on Tuesday the 21st of November next for 
the purpose of hearing and determining Appeals and Matters connected therewith, 
pursuant to the provisions of ‘The Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876,’”—(The Lord 
Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to, and ordered accordingly. 
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Jupic1aL Business or THs Hovse— 
Standing Orders moved (The Lord Chancellor) 
Ordered, That the said Standing Orders be entered on the Roll of Standing 
Orders of this House. 
Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and published, to the end all 
persons concerned may the better take notice of the same. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 14. 


Lasovrers’ Dweritnes (IrELAND)—Question, Mr. Butt; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach ‘ 

PARLIAMENTARY Reportinc—Question, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer #0 

Hype Park Corner—Question, Lord Ernest Bruce ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

Pusric HrattH—Svupervision oF Darry Farus—Question, “Mr. Charley ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . 

Puenrx Park (Dustin )—Watrerretp Lovex—Question, Mr. Butt ; An- 
swer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Tux Docs Reavtatton (Irextanp) Act, 1868 — Perry Srssions Cuenxs— 
Question, Mr. O’Shaughnessy ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

InsPEcTORS OF FISHERIES a re ea atl caaats Mr. - Butt ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach sie 

H.M.S. ‘Monarcn”’ anp et feta, Se Mr. Potter; 
Answer, Mr. A. Egerton 

Turkey—Tue Loans or 1854 anp 1855—Question, Sir Cliatlen W. Dilke ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

Metropotis—Arrizans Dwetiines Act—LancasHiIrE Court, ‘Roan Seana 
Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Poor Law (Scorranp)—Question, Mr. Hope Johnstone; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate 

METROPOLITAN BoarD OF Worxs—Frvance—Question, Mr. ’ Hayter; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

H.M. ‘* T'HUNDERER ’’—Question, Mr. E. J. Reed; Answer, Mr. Assheton 

Toss 

Pustic Heatra—Dratnace ano Water Suprty or Uprivonam—Rerorn OF 
THE ScHoor—Question, Mr. Whitwell ;° Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Greece—Tue ‘“‘ AcricEnTo’”’ AND THE “‘ Hytron CastTLE’’—Question, Mr. 
T. E. Smith ; Answer, Mr. Bourke ; 

Mercanrine Marive—Tue Case or Horatio ‘Watrers—Question, Captain 
Pim ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross i a 


Crossed Cheques Bill (Zords) [Bill 267]— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “now read the third time,” 
in order to insert the word “‘ re-committed,”—(Mr. J. G. Hubbard.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘now read the third 
time,’ stand part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ re-committed’ be there inserted.” 

After further short debate, Amendment proposed, to the said proposed 
Amendment to add, at the end, the words “‘in respect of Clauses 4, 5, 
and 12,”—(Mr. Attorney General. ) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be there added,” put, and agreed to :— 
Amendment, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill re-committed in 
respect of Clauses 4, 5, and 12 :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported. 
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Crossed Cheques Bill (Lords)—continued. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be considered,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General :)—Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page {3, line 8, to leave out from the word 
“had” to the word ‘‘payment,”’ in line 13, inclusive,—( Mr. Butt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Bill: ””—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 61, Noes 16; Majority 45. 

Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amendments. 


Merchant Shipping Bill— 
Lords’ consequential Amendment :—Said consequential Amendment read 
by the Clerk at the Table .. a - im 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House agree with the Lords in the said Amendment,” 
—(Sir Charles Adderley.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Elementary Education Bill— 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Lords Amendments be agreed to,””—( Viscount Sandon) 
Motion agreed to. 


Prentx Park (Dusuin)—Wutrerretp Lopeze—Motton ror Parers— 


Moved for “ Copies of any Correspondence between the Lords of the Treasury and the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland on the subject of letting Whitefield Lodge, 
Phoenix Park,”—(Mr. Butt) ‘ ee és ‘il 


Motion agreed to. 


Copies ordered, “‘ of any Correspondence between the Lords of the Treasury and the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland on the subject of letting Whitefield Lodge in 
the Phoenix Park :”’ 

“ Of any Minutes of the Commissioners of Public Works relating thereto: ”’ 

“ Of the advertisement offering the lands for letting :”’ 

“ And, of any proposals made for the taking of the house and lands.” 


Lanp Tenure (IrELAND)—ApprREss FoR A Roya Commission— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She may 
be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon the 
state of Land Tenure in Ireland and the condition of the occupiers of land,’—(The 
0’ Donoghue) a 


oe 


[House counted out] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 15. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 


The Royat Assenr was given to several Bills; And afterwards Her 
Maszsty’s Speech was delivered to both Houses by The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 


Then a Commission for proroguing the Parliament was read. 


After which, 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her Com- 
mands, prorogue this Parliament to Tuesday the thirty-first day of October next, to 
be then here holden; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Tuesday the 

thirty-first day of October next. 4 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





LORDS. 





SAT FIRST. 


Monpay, Jury 31, 1876. 
The Lord De Freyne, after the death of his Father. 


Turspay, Aveust 1. 

William Richard Lord Harlech—Was introduced by virtue of a special limi- 
tation in the patent dated 14th January 1876, and sat first in Parlia- 
— = the death of his brother John Ralph Lord Harlech, and took 
the Oath. 





COMMONS. 








NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Saturpay, Aveust 5, 1876. 
For the Borough of Leeds, v. Robert Meek Carter, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 


Monpay, Aveust 7. 
For Carmarthen Borough, v. Charles William Nevill, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


WepneEspay, Avaust 9- 


For Rutland, v. the Right honble. Gerard James Noel, First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Buildings. 


Monpvay, Aveust 14. 
For Donegal, v. Thomas Conolly, esquire, deceased. 





NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Frmay, Juty 28, 1876. 
Kent County (Eastern Division)—William Deedes, esquire. 


Monpay, Aveust 7. 
Borough of New Shoreham—Sir Walter Wyndham Burrell, baronet. 


TUESDAY, Aveust 15. 
Carmarthen Borouyh—Emile Algernon Arthur Keppell Cowell Stepney, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 28th July, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Brris — Committee — 
Report—Convict Prisons (Returns) * (179) ; 
Isle of Man (Officers) * (174). 

Third Reading—Medical Act (Qualifications) * 
(184); Clean Rivers * (182), and passed. 


THE JUDICATURE ACT. 
EXPLANATION. 
ORD COLERIDGE said, he wished 


to make a correction of what he 
stated upon this subject in last night’s 





standing for trial 670 cases; but he 
found that the number was nearer 700. 
He desired to add in reference to the 
present number of arrears of causes 
standing for trial being ‘‘ unprece- 
dented” that he remembered that in 
the Court in which he now had the 
honour to preside there were not long 
ago at the Guildhall sittings alone 348 
causes standing for trial. Consequently, 
it was incorrect to say that the present 
state of things was unprecedented. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN BARBADOES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to make 


a remark respecting the Second Order of 


debate. He had been represented as say-| the Day. It stands in the name of the 


ing that the arrears in Banco were 150 
cases, whereas, in fact, they were only 
about 50. He remarked yesterday that at 


the sittings at Wisi Prius in London and | } 
Middlesex, during the legal year which | I do not like to raise any objection to 
was now drawing to a close, there were | the noble Earl taking the same course 


VOL. CCXXXI. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 


noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Carnar- 


von), who is about ‘to call attention to 
'the Parliamentary Papers relative to 
| the recent disturbances in Barbadoes.” 


B 











3 Parliamentary 


which I myself took the other day, and 
which the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack then objected to. I would, 
however, remark that the Papers on this 
subject have only been for a very short 
in your Lordships’ hands, and I regret 
to say that my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kimberley) who wished to take part in 
the discussion is in bed with a sore 
throat. In these circumstances, I trust 
the noble Earl will find it convenient to 
postpone his Motion. 

Tue Kart or CARNARVON: I feel 
some little difficulty, now that the Ses- 
sion is drawing so near to an end, in 
postponing the discussion of the ques- 
tion. But I have heard with great 
regret of the illness of my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Kimberley). I know the 
interest he takes in this matter, and 
the way in which he is concerned 
in it, for he has been more or less a 
party to the transactions mentioned 
in the Blue Book. I have no hssita- 
tion, therefore, in agreeing to the pro- 
posal of my noble Friend opposite, 
and I will postpone the discussion of 
the question to the next open day— 
which day I will fix when I have seen 
that my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kimberley) is restored to health. 


PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate, on the Motion, That 
this House do agree to the Report of 
the Select Committee. 


Debate resumed. 


Lorp REDESDALE again insisted 
on the importance of having a qualified 
and recognized body for the transaction 
of Parliamentary business. He did not 
at all assent to the recommendation of 
the Petition of the Incorporated Law 
Society as to members of the legal Pro- 
fession. Formerly the business of Par- 
liamentary Agents was transacted by 
officers of the two Houses, and it was 
done most efficiently, and the fees 
which were awarded for the work were 
not considered as being more than 
sufficient for the purpose, and the 
evidence of Sir Theodore Martin, 
who represented the Parliamentary 
Agents, showed that the division of fees 
between the solicitors and Parliamentary 
Agents was most objectionable. He 
(Lord Redesdale) hoped that under all 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 











Agency. 4 


the circumstances their Lordships would 
agree with the recommendations of the 
Joint Committee of both Houses. Under 
the present system he and other Officers 
of the House had an influence over Par- 
liamentary Agents, and nothing tended 
so much to the maintenance of due order 
in the discharge of the Business than 
that they should have the assistance of 
qualified Parliamentary Agents. 

Toe LORD OHANCELLOR said, 
that after the time which had elapsed 
since the subject had been brought under 
the notice of the public he had no wish 
to place himself in a position of antago- 
nism with reference to it to his noble 
Friend, by whom the Private Business 
of the House was conducted with so 
much efficiency and wisdom. He had re- 
ceived numerous communications in refer- 
ouce to the Report, almost all of which 
were directed to the point of the division 
of profits between the Parliamentary 
Agents and their solicitors. His noble 
Friend said that Sir Theodore Martin 
and the Parliamentary Agents seemed to 
think the division of profits very objec- 
tionable, and if he (the Lord Chancellor) 
were a Parliamentary Agent he would 
probably be of the same opinion, because 
if they were not divided the Parliamen- 
tary Agents would get the whole. His 
noble Friend had not heard what the 
Law Societies of London and Liverpool 
had to say on the other side; and if it 
was a perfectly well-understood thing, 
as it was, that between the country and 
the town solicitors there might be a 
division of fees, he could see no good 
reason why there should not be a simi- 
lar division between country solicitors 
and Parliamentary Agents. There was 
besides the difficulty, or rather the im- 
possibility, of enforcing any rule which 
might be made on the subject; for if 
it were deemed desirable by those con- 
cerned that the profits should be divided, 
a way of doing so would readily be 
found. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN ob- 
served there was no analogy between 
the case of the country solicitor and his 
town agent, and that of the country 
solicitor and the Parliamentary Agent. 
In the one case only one set of fees was 
allowed—in the other two sets were al- 
lowed. What the country solicitor now 
asked was to be allowed not only to 
receive his own charges, but to share in 
the charges of the Parliamentary Agent. 
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5 Public Health.— 


The Order of the House could be easily 
enforced by striking off the list of Agents 
any One who contravened it. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 28th July, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—New Memser Sworn—William 
Deedes, esquire, for the Eastern Division of 
the County of Kent. 

Pustic Brrus—Second Reading—Police (Ex- 
penses) Act Continuance * [268]. 

Report of Seleet Committee—Metropolitan Gas 
(Surrey side) [No. ay 

Committee—Elementary Education [155]—z.p. 

Committee—Report—Savings Banks (Barrister) * 
[269]; Slave Trade* [270]; Saint Vincent, 
Tobago, and Grenada Constitution* [253] ; 
Pollution of Rivers (re-comm.) * [272-276] 

Third Reading—Juries Procedure ar * 
[261]; Superannuation (Unhealthy Climates) * 
in Winter Assizes* [245]; Poor Law 

ting (Ireland) * [156], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Metropolis Gas (Surrey Side) * 
[204]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


ARMY (INDIA)—FURLOUGH AND RE- 
TIRING REGULATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet JERVIS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
as in accordance with the Furlough 
Regulations of 1796, medical officers of 
the Indian Army who had served a 
period of twenty years or upwards were 
entitled to reckon three years’ furlough 
to Europe out of such period towards 
service for pension, and that by the 
Furlough Rules of 1868, Ch. 3, rule 
xxxiv., published by the Government of 
India, 10th November 1868, No. 1064, 
those officers were informed that— 


“Tf an officer under the Furlough Rules of 
1796 elécts the present rules, his service for pen- 
sion will be reckoned under the former rules up 
to lst July 1868, and thenceforward under the 
rules of 1868” 


—in consequence of which statement 
many officers did elect such Furlough 
Regulations of 1868 for the remainder 
of their service—he can explain the al- 


{Jury 28, 1876} 


Question. 6 


teration made in Rule xxxiv. of the 
Regulations of 1868, republished by the 
Government of India 25th February 
1874, No. 171, that— 


‘‘ All periods of leave out of Indian limits 
taken previous to 1st July 1868 will be wholly 
excluded from his service for pension,” 


and, how it came to be made retrospec- 
tive in regard to those who had elected 
on oe faith of the rules as published in 
1868 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Indian Army furlough regulations 
and retiring regulations are two distinct 
things. Under the retiring regulations 
of 1796 a certain minimum of years’ 
actual service in India was required, and 
leave to Europe did not count as actual 
service in India. For instance, a man 
who had served 20 years, of which 17 
were actual service in India, could retire 
upon a pension, not because he had 20 
years’ gross service, but because he had 
served 17 years actually in India. Under 
the furlough rules of 1854 and 1868 
more favourable conditions were granted 
to officers, and a certain amount of leave 
of absence according to length of service 
was allowed to count ‘ as actual service 
in India.” An officer who, being under 
the furlough rules of 1796, elected the 
rules of 1868 would be in this position as 
regards pension—up to 1868 only his 
actual service in India would count to- 
wards pension, after 1868 a certain 
amount of leave of absence, according to 
his rank, would count as actual service 
in India. The question is rather a com- 
plicated one; but no alteration has been 
made in the rules of 1868, and the notice 
merely explains a previous notice. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—IMPURE AND DEFT- 
CIENT SUPPLY OF WATER. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. BROWN asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If his at- 
tention has been directed to the polluted 
condition of the water supply for domes- 
tic purposes in some of the rural parts of 
the Country, and what step he has or 
intends to take to remedy the evils ? 

Mr. SCLATER -BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he was sorry the hon. Gentleman 
had been prevented the other evening 
from bringing that very important sub- 





ject under the notice of the House, as he 
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should then have been glad to reply to 
him in greater detail than he should be 
permitted to do in answer to a Ques- 
tion. His (Mr. Sclater-Booth’s) atten- 
tion had undoubtedly been directed to 
the polluted condition of the water supply 
in some rural districts of the country— 
first, by the great distress occasioned by 
the Water Famine in 1874; secondly, 
by the constant Reports he had received 
as to the mischief arising from the in- 
adequate supply of water and its pol- 
luted condition in some parts of the 
country ; and thirdly, by a deputation 
of a very influential and important cha- 
racter, introduced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair). That 
deputation desired that the Government 
should appoint a Royal Commission on 
the subject. The matter had been very 
carefully considered, but they had come 
to the conclusion that no Royal Commis- 
sion was necessary, as already they pos- 
sessed ample information. The hon. 
Gentleman asked what steps he (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) had taken or intended to 
take to remedy the evils. He had passed 
two Bills through Parliament on the 
subject, in each of which greater facili- 
ties had been given to authorities both 
rural and urban for the supply of water. 
In 1874 powers were given for the pur- 
chase of water rights, and in 1875 those 
powers were increased; the sanitary 
authority being enabled to acquire those 
rights outside his district with a view to 
conduct water purchased elsewhere to 
places within their district. The rural 
sanitary authorities were rapidly awaken- 
ing as to the necessity of exercising those 
improved powers. In the year 1873 no 
larger sum than £1,992 was sanctioned 
by the Local Government Office to be 
raised by loan in the rural districts; in 
1874 that amount had increased to 
£16,628; in 1875 to £81,274; and in 
the current year, so far as it had gone, 
£23,000 had been sanctioned to be raised 
for the same purpose. These sums were 
large relatively to the necessities of dif- 
ferent localities, some of which required 
only two or three hundred pounds. Fur- 
ther, he had framed and introduced the 
Pollution of Rivers Bill—the effect of 
which would be to give pure water to 
many rural districts. The ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the large rivers 
would be a matter of more gradual pro- 
gress. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 


{COMMONS} 











‘* Thunderer.” 


OYSTER FISHERIES—HERNE BAY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PEMBERTON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, What course 
he intends to adopt with reference to the 
Reports of Mr. Walpole on the Herne 
Bay Oyster Fishery ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
I have, as the hon. Member is aware, 
deferred action in the matter of the 
Herne Bay Oyster Fishery pending the 
sitting of the Select Committee on Oyster 
Fisheries. Now that their Report has 
been presented, I have directed notice 
to be given to the Herne Bay Company 
that on the 30th of September next the 
Board of Trade will issue a certificate in 
accordance with the recommendation 
contained in Mr. Walpole’s Report. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
ACCIDENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he has any 
information to give to the House respect- 
ing this accident ; and whether, consider- 
ing that this is the second fatal accident 
that has occurred to this train, he will 
consent to lay upon the Table the Re- 
port of Captain Tyler when it is made? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY : I have 
no information, Sir, to give the House 
about the Bristol accident beyond what 
has appeared in the papers. As soon as 
the news arrived Captain Tyler was 
telegraphed to go immediately to the 
spot, and I havea telegram from him 
that he went accordingly. The railway 
company sent me information, but 
nothing in addition to or differing from 
what the newspapers have given. I 
will lay before the House the Report I 
have got. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “THUNDERER.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE (for Mr. Anprrson) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If, in addition to 
the assistance of experts, hehas arranged 
to allow the Gosport Coroner the ex- 
pense of legal aid in the ‘‘ Thunderer ” 
case, so as to secure a complete and im- 
partial inquiry ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that, as it had been found im- 
practicable to arrange for the holding of, 
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the inquest by any other person than 
the County Coroner, he had consulted 
his Colleagues as to the best course to be 
adopted, and it had been determined to 
place funds at the disposal of the Coroner 
to enable him to secure the attendance 
of a legal assessor, in addition to the 
professional assistance already granted 
as far as regarded a scientific knowledge 
of boilers. That had been communicated 
by letter to the Coroner, but with a 
notification that the choice of the assessor 
must lie entirely with him, so that the 
Government might have nothing to do 
with the inquiry. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CONSTABULARY 
GRANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, How much money 
has been granted under the 38 and 39 
Vic., c. 48, above the amount expended 
on the constabulary for the previous 
year? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that, so far as he could at present ascer- 
tain, the amount expended in the finan- 
cial year 1875-6 was £1,205,245, and 
the grants for the present year 1876-7, 
were £1,241,472, showing an increase 
of £36,227. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
[pint 155.] 
(Viscount Sandon, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 27th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. RATHBONE moved, in page 5, 
after Clause 12, to insert the following 
Clause— 


(Conditions of contribution to day industrial 

schools.) 

“The conditions of a Parliamentary contribu- 
tion to a certified day industrial school shall 
conform to the standards for the time being in 
force for the purposes of a Parliamentary Grant 
to public elementary schools; but they may 
wT the amounts of the contributions to be 
made in respect of such standards respectively. 

“Any conditions made by a Secretary of 
State for the purposes of contributions to a day 
industrial school shall be laid before Parliamert 
in the same manner as minutes of the Education 
Department.” 


New clause (Conditions of contribu- 
tion to day industrial schools, )—(r. 


Rathbone)—brought up, and read a first 
time. 


{ JuLy 28, 1876} 
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On Question, That the clause be now 
read a second time ? 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR said, he was 
requested by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter), to state to the Committee that he 
thought this would be a very good and 
useful clause. One defect of the present 
system was the want of similarity be- 
tween the education given in industrial 
schools and in ordinary schools. The 
clause would give some security that 
these industrial schools would be used 
not only as refuges, but for the purposes 
of education. 

Viscount SANDON said, he should 
be glad to accept the clause of his hon. 
Friend, both because he understood it 
met his views and the wishes of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who had given 
much thought to this question, and be- 
cause he thought some such provision 
was desirable, as he was himself anxious 
that a strict hand should be kept over 
these schools, so that they should be as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh had 
said — bond fide educational establish- 
ments, and not merely refuges for neg- 
lected children. It was possible, how- 
ever, that the clause would need, on 
further consideration, some alteration in 
its wording; if so, it must be under- 
stood that he was free to make it on the 
Report. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
whilst assenting to the clause, must 
counsel the House to exercise the greatest 
caution in the matter. He must repeat, 
he was greatly afraid that these schools 
would be abused and would involve the 
country in great expense. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, said, he 
was of opinion that the wording of the 
clause would not carry out the intention 
of the Mover. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause read the second time, and 
added.to the Bill. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE moved, in 
page 11, after Clause 29, to insert the 
following Clause :— 


(Religious education in schools supported mainly 
by Parliamentary grants and school fees.) 
“Wherever in any school the income derived 
from voluntary contributions and endowments 
shall not, on the average of two successive years, 
amount to one-sixth part of its total income, 
including the school fees and the Parliamentary 
grant, the Education Department shall give 
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notice to the managers of such school that it 
shall thenceforward be a condition of any Par- 
liamentary grant to such school that no reli- 
gious catechism or religious formulary which if 
distinctive of any religious denomination shall 
be taught in such school, and from the date of 
such notice no Parliamentary grant shall be 
made by the Education Department to such 
school unless such condition is fulfilled.” 


Elementary 


The clause he had to submit appeared 
to be a necessary consequence, he might 
say a logical consequence, of the clause 
which the noble Lord added to the Bill 
last week, by which all restriction upon 
the Parliamentary grant to denomina- 
tional schools was removed up to the 
extent of 17s. 6d. That clause was, in 
his opinion, a most serious departure 
from the principle of the arrangement of 
1871. The principle of that arrange- 
ment was clearly laid down by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) in 1870, and was as 
follows :—‘“ First, that the grant from 
the Education Department should be 
given only for secular results; and, se- 
condly, that under no circumstances 
should the public grants be allowed so 
to operate as entirely to supply, toge- 
ther with the school pence, the sum ne- 
cessary to support those schools, without 
there should always remain a void which 
must be filled up from private contribu- 
tions, and without which, failing other 
sources of assistance, those schools would 
no longer deserve the character of volun- 
tary.” With this object the restriction 
upon the Parliamentary grant was in- 
serted in the Act of 1870, which had now 
been repealed by the noble Lord. The 
restriction did not appear to have been 
wholly successful, as certain free schools 
had been enabled to escape through it, but 
their number was so inconsiderable that 
they might be neglected. Now, the effect 
of the noble Lord’s clause, started upon 
the Committee at the last moment, would 
be enormously to increase the number 
of schools, which being called voluntary, 
and which being really denominational, 
would in future be wholly supported by 
Parliamentary grants or by school fees, 
and which would be able wholly, or 
nearly so, to dispense with private 
subscriptions. The object of his clause 
was to provide that such schools, when 
they ceased to be voluntary in the sense 
that they were no longer supported by 
private contributions, but were depen- 
dent, wholly or mainly, on State aid and 
school fees, should be no longer entitled 


Mr. Shaw-Lefovre 
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to the privilege of a voluntary character ; 
that they should no longer be permitted 
to be denominational, but that they 
should come under the operation of the 
clause in the Act of 1870, which applied 
to board schools, and which went by the 
name of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Hampshire (Mr. Cowper- 
Temple), and that they should be com- 

elled to be undenominational. Be- 
ore, however, he dealt with the argu- 
ment in favour of this course, he must 
be permitted to say a few words in proof 
of the statement he had made that the 
result of the noble Lord’s clause would 
be to enable a large number of schools 
to dispense with voluntary contributions. 
In the first place, he must remind the 
House of what they were doing by this 
Bill. The object and purport of the Bill 
was to fill the empty benches of the de- 
nominational schools throughout the 
country, and especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. As a rule, these districts were 
now fairly supplied with schools. The 
schools were there, the teachers were 
there, but the benches were half empty. 
By the compulsory clauses of this Bill 
they hoped to add at least one-third to 
the number of children in average atten- 
dance at these schools. But if they 
added one-third to the number of chil- 
dren in average attendance, they would 
increase the Parliamentary grant and 
the school fees by one third. Then, 
again, they had given power to the 
Guardians to pay the school fees for 
parents who were too poor to do so. 
They had left to the managers the full 
power to raise the school fees, and 
this, coupled with the compulsory 
powers of attendance, would undoubt- 
edly enable the managers to screw up 
the school fees. During the last five 
or six years already there had been a 
tendency to screw up the school fees, 
and in Church schools they had risen 
from an average of 7s. 11d. to 9s. 2d. 
Lastly, they had done away with the 
restriction upon the Parliamentary 
grant up to 17s. 6d. The present ave- 
rage grant on attendance was 12s. in 
Church schools; those who were better 
acquainted than he was said that it 
might fairly be expected that the grant 
would rise to 15s. What he said was, 
that the joint operation of all these mea- 
sures would be enormously to increase 
the financial. resources of the denomi- 


national schools, and to render a great 
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roportion of them practically indepen- 
Soot of voluntary contributions. Let 
him take an average Church school in a 
rural district. Five years ago such a 
school relied in about equal proportions 
on the Parliamentary grant, school fees 
and voluntary subscriptions, and each 
of these amounted to about 8s. per 
head on the average attendance. During 
the past five years the Parliamentary 
grant had already risen greatly in pro- 
portion to the other two, and the school 
pence had also risen. The present 
proportions were, voluntary subscrip- 
tions, 8s. 4d.; the school fees, 9s. 2d. ; 
and the Government grant, nearly 
12s. If they added one-third to the 
school fees and to the Parliamentary 
grant, they would obtain a sum of 
7s., which was nearly the amount of 
the voluntary subscriptions, and with 
the increased Parliamentary grant, and 
with the power of raising the school fees, 
would practically dispense with the ne- 
cessity for subscriptions in a large num- 
ber of schools. Another way of looking 


at it was this—the total amount of the 


voluntary subscriptions for all the volun- 
tary schools was £470,000. If the com- 
pulsory powers of this Bill were success- 
full, and if the average attendance in 
rural schools was raised to the same 
level as at Leeds and Birmingham, 
600,000 children would be added to the 
average attendance in the rural schools, 
and 600,000 children meant an addition 
to the revenues of the denominational 
schools of £240,000 in school fees, and 
£330,000 to the Parliamentary grant, a 
total of £570,000, without any considera- 
tion of the addition to the grant by the 
removal of the restriction or the pos- 
sibility of increasing the fees. He con- 
tended, therefore, that it was clear 
beyond all question that the resources 
of the denominational schools would be 
vastly increased by the Bill, and that a 
very large proportion of them would be 
able to dispense with voluntary contri- 
butions. It seemed to him that voluntary 
schools could claim a title to the name on 
two grounds—First, if the attendance 
was voluntary ; Secondly, if they were 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
And so long as they were voluntary in 
this sense, they were entitled to teach 
what dogmas they thought fit ; and it 
might be worth while for the State to 
assist them in teaching secular subjects. 
But when they ceased to be voluntary 
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in either sense, when attendance was 
compulsory, when they no longer relied 
mainly on voluntary contributions, they 
were no longer voluntary schools in any 
true sense of the term, they were practi- 
cally State schools ; they ought to be sub- 
ject to State control ; the State could not 
support them without being responsible 
for the religious doctrines taughtin them; 
and for the same reason which had in- 
duced Parliament to forbid the teaching 
of any catechism or dogmatic theology 
in the board schools, it ought to inter- 
fere with the religious teaching of these 
schools. He had always felt it most 
difficult to justify the proposal to compel 
Nonconformists to send their children to 
schools of a denominational character, 
even when such schools were supported 
by voluntary contributions; but how 
vastly increased the grievance was when 
these schools were wholly or mainly 
dependent on State aid and on school 
fees. He asked hon. Members whether 
they could expect that this system could 
last, or whether it would not give rise to 
an agitation to which that against church 
rates alone would compare. What he 
proposed was to provide beforehand for 
such cases—to deal with so-called 
voluntary schools, which might here- 
after cease to be really voluntary schools, 
in the same way as board schools were 
now dealt with, and to provide that 
where the subscriptions did not amount 
to one-fourth part of the total income of 
the school, the Cowper-Temple Clause of 
the Act of 1870 should at once apply to 
the school, and that it should be a 
condition of the Parliamentary grant 
that no dogmatic theology should be 
taught in such schools. 


Clause (Religious education in schools 
supported mainly by Parliamentary 
grants and school fees,)—(J/fr. Shaw 
Lefevre,)\—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Viscount SANDON observed that 
there was one fundamental error in 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman, a 
statement he had often to contest— 
namely, that the Bill would apply prin- 
cipally to rural schools. It would not, 
and for this reason—that the atten- 
dance was rather better in the country 
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than in towns, as he had shown over 
and over again; and the hon. Gentleman 
entirely overlooked what he had often 
called attention to before—namely, that 
the voluntary schools had a great claim 
to be considered in a different category 
from the board schools, not only because 
they received no aid from the rates, but 
because their supporters gave their in- 
valuable voluntary management and 
oversight, and, even if there were no 
annual subscriptions, there was virtually 
a large voluntary contribution in the 
buildings themselves, on which a sum— 
estimated at about £13,000,000 sterling 
—had been spent from voluntary sources, 
besides the cost of annual maintenance 
and repair—the State having contributed 
less than £2,000,000. Again, the pro- 
posed change would affect board and 
voluntary schools exactly alike, and it 
should be remembered that there were 
a large number of struggling board 
schools in various places where the pres- 
sure of the education rates was much com- 
plained of, owing to the requirements of 
recent legislation and of the Depart- 
ment. With respect to the proposed 
clause, he would remind the hon. Gen- 
tleman that last night he announced, on 
the part of the Government, that they 
would not interfere in any way with 
anything that touched upon the religious 
question, and that announcement had 
been cordially received by both sides. 
The clause now proposed involved the 
religious question, because it would alter 
altogether the conditions of the Con- 
science Clause and of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered the religious question outside 
the four corners of the Bill, and he must, 
therefore, while prepared to answer the 
arguments of the hon. Member, adhere 
to the determination he had so expressed. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
the noble Lord had a perfect right to 
pledge the Government to any particular 
course; but he had no right to say that 
on that side they ought not to propose 
or discuss any clause which they re- 
garded as following legitimately from 
Amendments or clauses which had been 
already agreed to, even if it did touch 
upon the religious question. The Go- 
vernment had by the 13th clause of the 
Bill virtually given up voluntary schools. 
They would become mere adventure 
schools, supported by Government sub- 
ventions. That clause would have a 


Viscount Sandon 
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most corrupting effect upon the localities, 
the schools would be converted into 
State schools, and he thought that the 
children in such schools had a right to 
protection under the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
the working men of Warwickshire had 
a strong feeling with respect to religious 
teaching, and prized nothing more dearly 
than the reading of the Holy Scriptures. 
He could not support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Reading, but 
protested against the decision of the Go- 
vernment to exclude religious teaching 
from their consideration, as he was of 
opinion that all education would be 
worse than useless if the youth of this 
country were not taught their duty to 
God as well as to man. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
that for different reasons than those 
assigned by the hon. and learned Baronet 
the Member for South Warwickshire 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot), he could not sup- 
port the clause. Its effect would be to 
deny religious instruction to the poor 
schools and give it tothe rich. The noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
(Vicount Sandon) had, in the proposal, 
an excellent opportunity here offered 
him of injuring his enemy the Noncon- 
formist, by accepting the clause and 
then laying the blame upon the hon. 
Member for Reading, for he (Lord 
Robert Montagu) believed that the ma- 
jority of the British and Nonconformist 
schools would suffer from its adoption. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could 
not accept the declaration of the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council, 
that the decision to which the House had 
come on the previous night with respect 
to religious teaching was highly satis- 
factory to that House. Were those who 
insisted upon the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures to be treated as adopting a 
formulary? He did not like the manner 
in which they were proceeding. They 
were proceeding in the dark. What 
would be the result of giving State aid 
to denominational schools, without any 
guarantee on the part of the Govern- 
ment as to what the definition of ‘‘ de- 
nominational schools”? would be? It 
would be equal to concurrent endow- 
ment. He was not prepared to support 
the Amendment of the ety Member for 
Reading, although he thought it went a 
good way in the direction of solving the 
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difficulty that had arisen upon the sub- 
ject. He regretted that the clause of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford was not accepted. He was not 
indifferent to the value of the blind 
principle of compulsion in places where 
there might be only one school ; but, as 
an advocate of religious liberty, he 
thought that in such cases some gua- 
rantee should be afforded that no reli- 
gious teaching should be forced on the 
child contrary to the convictions of the 
arent. 

Mr. RICHARD supported the clause 
of the hon. Member for Reading. The 
objection which the Nonconformists had 
to sending children to denominational 
schools not subject to the school boards 
was that they were liable to be taught 
the Church Catechism. He did not wish 
to speak with disrespect of any formulary 
which had been adopted by any religious 
Body; but whatever might be the feel- 
ing of hon. Gentlemen opposite with 
respect to the teaching of the Church 
Catechism, the Nonconformists had a 
strong feeling against such teaching 
being forced upon their children. The 
answers returned to a circular issued by 
Mr. Bousted to about 300 Noncon- 
formists of all denominations in Wales, 
showed that the feeling against the 
teaching of the Church Catechism was 
overwhelming. They believed that it 
taught a priestly and sacramental form 
of religion. 

Mr. FAWCETT deprecated the 
‘cavalier’ way in which the noble Lord 
the Vice President of the Council had 
treated the able speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading. The Opposition had 
not raised the point under discussion, it 
was the Government who had forced it 
upon hon. Gentlemen upon that side of 
the House. They had aright to demand 
that there should be some guarantee 
that the religious education to be given 
in schools which had ceased to be volun- 
tary, should be the same as when they 
were really voluntary. He contended 
that unless the Amendment were ac- 
cepted the clause would, as had been 
observed by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), practi- 
cally establish concurrent endowment. 
The hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) would naver have thought 
of bringing forward his clause, if the 
Government had not absolutely and 
fundamentally altered the principles and 
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conditions on which voluntary denomi- 
national schools should exist in future. 
The object of the Bill was not simply to 
establish the principle of compulsion, 
but to give additional assistance to 
voluntary denominational schools. But by 
Parliamentary grants you virtually gave 
them a public character, and the object 
of the Amendment was, that where a 
school was supported by the public 
money, it should not be allowed to teach 
peculiar religious Catechisms or formu- 
laries. That was a true principle, and 
he would support it. Any institution, 
be it a school or anything else, which 
was supported by public money, ought 
to have public management forced upon 
it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
quite aware that at present some few 
schools were supported partly by fees 
and by grants, but these schools were 
dealt with as school-board schools, and 
it could not but be expected that if the 
Government proposed to turn voluntary 
schools into State schools, that there 
should be a demand for State manage- 
ment. The Government made no an- 
swer to that argument last night, and 
to-day the only answer that had been 
given was, that last night there was an 
agreement that the religious question 
should not be discussed. Now, if there 
was such an agreement—and he did 
not know that there was—it was that no 
fresh religious question should be dis- 
cussed. This religious question was im- 
wes into the Bill by the clause that 

ad been passed, and especially by the 
manner in which it had been passed, 
and the strong form it had assumed. 
He could understand the noble Lord the 
Vice President of the Council (Viscount 
Sandon) not wishing to have the ques- 
tion discussed, but that did not absolve 
him from giving an answer to the hon. 
Member for Reading. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER would not undertake to say that 
there was any agreement on the previous 
night that the religious question should 
not be discussed, but there was a divi- 
sion which indicated the sense of the 
Committee upon the subject. The posi- 
tion of the Government was this—if the 
proposed clause were accepted, it would 
be enlarging the scope of the Bill. They 
would be bound to consider whether the 
clause did not impose arbitrary condi- 
tions on managers. In fact, they would 
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have to re-open the whole question. By 
so doing they would let in a variety of 
topics that could not possibly be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in supporting the 
clause, said they might ask who would 
be masters of the voluntary schools when 
those schools ceased to be voluntary and 
became denominational? The whole 
system of teaching and instruction would 
be altered, and while work might be in- 
creased school fees would be diminished. 
There was no doubt that public money 
would be applied for denominational 
teaching ; but in his opinion the educa- 
tional instruction, judging of the past, 
was very defective. Questioning the 
children categorically, their answers were 
very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. WHALLEY, who spoke amid 
considerable interruption, said in moving 
to report Progress, that he did so out of 
deference to the impatience—he might 
say the legitimate impatience—of the 
Committee. He begged to offer as a 
reason for the Motion that the Amend- 
ment appeared to raise an entirely new 
question upon which it would be well 
that the Committee should have time to 
consider. It was that there should be 
some reasonable publicity given to the 
manner in which under this Bill public 
money was to be expended. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] Ifhe was wrong, the observa- 
tions which he made might, perhaps, be 
useful in reference to some other Amend- 
ment. The Government by the Bill 
were placing the clergy of the Church of 
England in an entirely new position 
before the law and the country. The 
clergy, in former times, kept the country 
as ‘“‘a preserve” for their own benefit, 
but they did not instruct the children ; 
beyond impressing them to do no harm. 
They were not allowed to think. He 
was glad to see the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had taken his seat, 
because the observations he was making 
were worthy of his attention. Under 
what circumstances, he asked, were the 
clergy to be invested with the new au- 
thority proposed by this Bill? Under no 
justifiable authority that he knew. Under 
what circumstances were they now to be 
placed in a position to receive and be 
supported by local rates? Why, the 
clergy now did not really know their 
own opinions, and they did not even 
know each other’s opinion. [Cries of 
“ Divide, divide! ’”] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Smr CHARLES RUSSELL rose to 
Order, and said the Question the hon. 
Member was speaking upon had nothing 
to do with the clause under the conside- 
ration of the Committee. Surely the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman were 
equally applicable to the case of ‘the 
unfortunate nobleman at present lan- 
guishing in Dartmoor prison ”’ as to the 
clause under discussion. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Peterborough was not ad- 
dressing himself to the clause at all, but 
justifying his Motion to report Progress ; 
and it would be as well if he would con- 
fine himself to the Motion, for many 
of his remarks appeared to be wholly 
irrelevant. 

Mr. WHALLEY thanked the hon. 
Gentleman for his correction. The clergy 
of the Church of England—— [‘‘ Divide, 
divide !’”} 

Mr. E. J. REED rose to Order. He 
was always anxious that the hon. Mem- 
ber should obtain a hearing in the 
House; but the time of hon. Members 
ought not to be wasted in this way by 
their having to listen to remarks having 
nothing to do with the subject-matter 
before the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must again 
call upon the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough to address himself directly to 
the question before the Committee. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he considered 
that new questions had been started by 
the raising of the discussion. He would 
not, however, trespass longer on the 
Committee, and would submit his Motion 
that the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Whalley.) 


Mr. DISRAELI said, there was an 
anxious desire on both sides of the House 
to conclude the Bill that day if possible, 
so that they might approach other impor- 
tant questions, and os take a survey of 
their general position, and make such 
arrangements which he hoped would 
meet with the approbation of the House. 
He had hoped, therefore, that such a 
Motion as that proposed by the hon. 
Member for Peterborough would not 
have been proposed. He need not point 
out to the House how unreasonable it 
was, and he trusted to the good sense 
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and spirit on both sides of the House to 
support the Government in carrying on 
the business of the country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER also appealed 
to the hon. Member for Peterborough 
not to put the House to the use- 
less trouble of dividing upon his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was willing 
to withdraw it. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the Motion 
had been only brought forward in con- 
sequence of the impatience shown by 
hon. Members on the Ministerial side 
of the House. If it was withdrawn he 
hoped that the interruptions which 
caused it would not be renewed. 


Elementary 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MUNDELLA believed that if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had been in the House when 
the hon. Member for Peterborough was 
subject to such jnterruptions, he would 
have excused the Motion which had 
been made, for he believed there was no 
one who wished more than the right 
hon. Gentleman that every hon. Mem- 
ber should have a fair hearing. With 
reference to the question before the 
House, he feared they were going to 
stir up a real religious difficulty, which 
would lead to agitation of the worst 
kind. He was afraid that by the adop- 
tion of the last two clauses the Govern- 
ment had given life and vigour to the 
Birmingham agitation. Why should 
there be an exception in favour of 
schools that could earn their own en- 
dowments? The money here was given 
open-handed, and Parliament was not 
to be informed what was to be done 
with it. The result would be that in many 
cases it would turn out that the money 
went to pay the choir, or was applied 
to purposes which ought to be effected 
by voluntary aid. He protested against 
granting money for which no account 
was rendered. If a school were State- 
supported it ought to be under State 
management and control. He feared 
they would be landed in a religious dif- 
ficulty, respecting which every hon. 
Member, whether on the one side or the 
other of the House, would be called on 
by his constituents to give an account. 
He should like a Return which would 
show the total expenditure of every 
school in the country. 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 111; 
Noes 185: Majority 74. 


Mr. A. BROWN moved, after 
Clause 30, the insertion of a clause 
giving the same power to local authori- 
ties with regard to educational endow- 
ments as school boards now had under 
the 13th section of the Act of 1873, and 
that if a school board were subsequently 
formed in accordance with that Act, 
such educational endowment should be 
transferred and managed by such school 
board. 


Clause (Local authority to have same 
powers as School Board with regard to 
educational endowments, )—(Mr. Alex- 
ander Brown, )—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause be read a second 
time.” 


Viscount SANDON pointed out that 
the House had already pronounced its 
opinion upon the proposition in the 
division upon the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright). The Go- 
vernment then stated that it was a pro- 
posal they could not entertain. 

Mr. A. BROWN said, his clause re- 
ferred to endowments only, and not to 
the management of schools. 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 108; 
Noes 187: Majority 79. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved in 
page 13, after Clause 37, to insert a new 
clause, providing that the managers of 
any school in receipt of an annual grant 
from the Education Department should 
annually produce an account showing 
in detail the income of such school from 
all sources. The object of the clause 
was to inform the localities how the 
managers of schools spent the fees re- 
ceived from the parents of the children. 

Viscount SANDON said, he had 
carefully inquired into the matter, and 
he found that all the information re- 
quired by the clause was supplied now 
to the Department as a condition of the 
Government Grant. The adoption of the 
clause would depart from the principle 
laid down by the Government, to which 
they attached great importance, that the 
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local authorities should have nothing to 
do with the internal details of the schools 
which were under voluntary management. 
He could not assent to the clause. He 
intended further on to move an Amend- 
ment to that of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. A. M‘Arthur), which 
would, to a certain extent, remove some 
of the objections of the hon. and learned 
Member for Reading. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
question raised was an important one, 
but it would not be well to press it at 
that time.. His hon. Friend had better 
renew the subject on Report, after the 
clause of the hon. Member for Leicester 
had been disposed of. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, on that 
assurance, begged to withdraw the 
clause. He could assure the noble 
Lord that he did not wish for the in- 
terference of the local authorities, but 
simply to enable the parents to see the 
accounts, and if any other mode of pub- 
lishing the accounts could be devised, 
he would not adhere to his proposition. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. MILLS moved a new clause, 
providing that every school district 
which provided accommodation in pub- 
lic elementary schools for all children 
between the ages of 5 and 13 years in- 
clusive, resident in such a district, should 
be deemed to have provided sufficient 
school accommodation within the mean- 
ing of the Education Act of 1870. As 
a Member of the London School Board, 
he felt they had in some instances pro- 
vided too much accommodation for in- 
fants. In Germany and Switzerland the 
limit of school age was from 5 to 138 
years of age. 

Viscount SANDON said, if the ques- 
tion of the amount of school accommo- 
dation to be required by the Department 
were raised, they would at once find 
themselves in a great sea of difficulties. 
The requirements of the Department 
had nearly all been issued to the country 
by the Department on a certain basis ; 
and to accept this clause would unsettle 
all the arrangements made throughout 
the country. He trusted, therefore, his 
hon. Friend would not re-open this 
matter. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEYGATE moved the insertion 
of a new clause, providing that any 
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alteration of rules should be construed 
to refer to the same rule under the Act 
of 1870, for which it was substituted. 
Its object was to prevent the’ raising of 
the question of the creation of a school 
board in any district more than once in 
three years. He instanced the case of 
a parish in which there had been an 
agitation for the establishment of a 
school board once a year during the 
last six years, and he thought the same 
check should be put on frivolous and 
wanton contests of that character as was 
put on contests for the dissolution of 
school boards by the Amendment which 
had been previously adopted at the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Reading. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE supported the 
clause, and said that it would prevent 
the frequent agitation of educational 
questions. 

Mr. DODSON hoped that the Go- 
vernment would not accept the clause. 

Viscount SANDON ‘said, that by the 
Bill they were creating an educational 
authority in every parish, and bound by 
law to see that the instruction of no 
children was neglected, and that this 
would diminish the temptation to in- 
dulge in wanton contests for the estab- 
lishment of school boards where they 
were not wanted to supply schools, but 
only for compulsory powers to fill them, 
as an inexpensive existing authority 
would be already on the spot to do the 
work. The question raised by the clause 
was, no doubt, one of importance; but 
if they once. entered upon it, its dis- 
cussion must occupy many hours. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
the clause. If the evils of which his 
hon. Friend complained continued, and 
extended to many districts, it might 
erhaps be well hereafter to provide 
c a separate measure for the purposes 
contemplated by his hon. Friend. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he was so 
confident of the justice of the propo- 
sition that he could not consent to ac- 
cede to the proposition of his noble 
Friend. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR moved a clause 
to repeal the last paragraph in Clause 23 
of the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
and to insert in lieu thereof a clause pro- 
viding that every school transferred to 
any school board should in all matters 
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relating to its maintenance and manage- 
ment be deemed to be a school provided 
by the school board, and any religious 
instruction given to scholars attending 
the said school between the hours of 
nine in the morning and five in the 
afternoon on any days in which the 
schoolhouse was in use by the school 
board should be only such as the Act 
permitted to be given in a school which 
had been provided by a school board. 
His object was to prevent such trans- 
ferred schools from continuing purely 
voluntary schools. 

Viscount SANDON said, the Educa- 
tion Department had no control at pre- 
sent in such cases. As far as possible 
provision had been made to meet the 
hon. Member’s views; but the clause 
brought up a large number of religious 
questions which could not then be dis- 
cussed, and he hoped it would not be 
pressed. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved the following clause, which, both 
in an industrial and an educational 
sense, was, he thought, of very great 
importance :— 

(Employment and education of children in 
factories, &c.) 

“‘ Whereas by sections fourteen and fifteen of 
the Workshop Regulation Act of 1867 provision 
is made respecting the education of children 
employed in workshops, and it is expedient to 
substitute for the said sections the provisions 
respecting education of the Factory Acts of 
1844 and 1874, Be it therefore enacted, That 
sections thirty-one, thirty-eight, and thirty- 
nine of the Factory Act of 1844, and sections 
twelve and fifteen of the Factory Act of 1874, 
shall apply to the employment and education 
of all children employed in factories and work- 
shops.”’ 


Such an alteration would, he believed, 
make half-time education effective. 

Tue O’CONOR DON supported the 
clause. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had no objection to accept the clause, 
subject to some modification on the 
Report. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to be 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. BROGDEN moved the addition 
of a clause to compel the Education 
Department from time to time to pub- 
lish a list of efficient schools, whether 
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receiving Government grants or not, 
such lists to be conclusive evidence 
that the schools not included therein 
are inefficient. 

Viscount SANDON hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his clause for 
the reason that it would put upon the 
Department an amount of work which 
it could not well undertake. To carry 
out the clause, the Department would 
have to inspect all private adventure 
schools, of which there were supposed 
to be some 40,000, with 120,000 scholars, 
in the large towns alone. An inspection 
of the kind would be a very delicate one 
to undertake, and in many cases it would 
destroy, by direct Government action, the 
livelihood of the persons who owned 
private adventure schools, which would 
lead to serious difficulties. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. Member would 
be content to leave the private adven- 
ture schools to the sure but slower 
and more indirect action of the Bill, 
which, as it confined certificates of 
school attendance to certificated efficient 
schools, not kept for private profit, must 
tell upon these schools ; and, more than 
this, as sufficient instruction for the 
Standard certificates was only likely to 
be obtained in good schools, there would 
be an additional reason why the bad 
private adventure schools would be for- 
saken by the parents. The good private 
adventure schools would, he hoped, hold 
their own. He thought they would be 
a valuable element of variety in our 
school system, would tend to prevent a 
dry uniformity, and would be useful as 
competitors, and give parents a larger 
choice. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the insist- 
ance upon a certificate would have the 
effect of extinguishing these private ven- 
ture schools naturally, and in the mean- 
time it was not desirable to prevent 
free trade in schools. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DISRAELI, in moving that the 
Chairman report Progress, suggested 
that the House should meet to-morrow 
at 12 o’clock, in order to conclude the 
Committee on the Bill. If this was 
done, the debate on the Turkish ques- 
tion could be proceeded with on Monday 
next, on which day it would also be in 
his power definitively to inform the House 
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Government, should be the course of 
Public Business. 

Mr. DODSON wished to know whe- 
ther, in the event of the House sitting 
to-morrow, any business other than the 
Education Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. DISRAELI replied that only the 
Education Bill would be taken. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Committee report Progress. 


On the Motion of Mr. Disrauztt, re- 
solved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do 
adjourn till To-morrow at Twelve of the 
clock.” 


BISHOPRIC OF TRURO BILL.—[Buz 185.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into con- 
sideration.” —( Mr. Assheton Cross). 


Mr. BIGGAR rose, and was speaking 
upon the Bill, when— 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate was adjourned. 


The remaining Unopposed Business 
having been taken, and 


It being now Seven of the clock the 
House suspended its Sitting. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present— 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE—THE NORTH 
EAST COAST.—RESOLUTION. 


Srr EARDLEY WILMOT, on rising 
to call attention to the deficiency of 
Harbour accommodation on the north 
east coast of England; and to move— 
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“That the great loss of life and property 
annually occurring to our shipping on the north 
east coast of England shows that there is a 
defigiency of adequate harbour accommodation 
in that Jistrict and this House urges on Her 
Majesty’s Government the construction on that 
coast of a suitable Harbour of Refuge and for 
strategic purposes,” 
apologized for bringing the question for- 
wand oS so late a peeled of the Session, 
but he had sought in vain for an oppor- 
tunity during the last four months, and 
would gladly have surrendered to the 
Government the present evening, which 
he had obtained by ballot after many 
trials, had the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer given a 
more favourable answer to the Question 
which he had put on the preceding even- 
ing, and which he had put purposely in 
order to avoid being obliged to proceed 
with the present Motion. But when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the construction of such a harbour as the 
case required must be a matter of private 
enterprize, and come out of local funds 
and the pockets of individuals, he was 
constrained to go on, as he considered 
such a mode of treating a national ques- 
tion was not at all satisfactory. Nor 
should he be doing his duty to those 
brave men whose lives were dailyjeopar- 
dized by the state of things existing on 
the North East Coast, and who had 
committed their case to his hands, if 
he did not persevere with his Motion. 
The Committees of the House of Com- 
mons had from time to time considered 
the subject of our national harbours. 
From one of these, in 1844, had pro- 
ceeded the works at Dover, Holyhead, 
and Alderney, and in 1853 that very 
question of the unprotected condition of 
the East Coast had undergone ample 
discussion. This last Committee re- 
commended more ample accommodation 
for shipping on those shores; but as the 
exact site for a harbour of refuge was 
not within their province, they advised 
the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
which was accordingly formed in 1858, 
and was composed of men of distinguished 
ability and experience in the naval and 
military services, the Chairman being 
Admiral Sir James Hope. The Com- 
missioners sat for several months, from 
August, 1858, till the end of February, 
1859, during which period they exa- 
mined more than 400 witnesses, men of 
every grade in the seafaring life, and of 
great experience in nautical affairs, and 
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they ery issued their Report on 
the 8rd March, 1859. In the course 
of that Report they urged most strong] 
the disadvantages to which the Nort 
East Coast of England was exposed 
from various causes; from the iron- 
bound character of the shore, being 
not indented with bays which might 
afford a shelter to shipping in tem- 
pestuous weather, but being perfectly 
are for many-miles from the Tees 
to Flamborough Head; from the ex- 
isting harbours along the coast being 
only tidal, and therefore not accessible 
at low water; and from the violence of 
the prevalent winds which blew steadily 
on shore from the North East. From 
these considerations the Commissioners 
advised the construction of an ample 
harbour of refuge at Filey, where the 
Brigg presented ample natural advan- 
tages, and where the nt cliffs 
would afford every facility for its forma- 
tion. The Report further adverted to 
the large and increasing loss of life and 
roperty occurring annually off the 
North East Coast. The hon. Baronet 
proceeded to remark upon the enormous 
trade and commerce in the shape of ex- 
ports from the various ports in North- 
umberland, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire, 
the annual exports from the Tyne, Tees, 
and Wear, amounting to £15,000,000, 
and the annual exports from Hull alone 
amounting to £38,000,000, making a 
total of £53,000,000, being one-fifth of 
the exports from the whole United 
Kingdom, and the shipping annually 
sailing from and arriving at those four 
nate actually exceeding those sailing 
rom and arriving in the Thames 
and Mersey combined. In the New- 
castle and Durham coal fields, in 1873, 
90,000 men were employed, whose’ 
annual wages amounted in the aggre- 
gate to £7,000,000 sterling. Then, as 
regarded the Tyne, there were in that 
river alone in 1873, 103 ships built, 
with a tonnage of 64,933 tons, and 
7,000 men employed in shipbuilding. 
In 1873, between the Tyne and Humber 
inclusively, there were 74,447 ships 
entered, with a tonnage of 16,460,000 
tons. Passing from the vast commerce 
and trade of those regions to the sad 
list of casualties to ships, he might men- 
tion, in the outset, that the loss of ships 
from unseaworthiness was as nothing 
compared with the losses and wreck by 
tempest. The history of these casual- 
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ties was to be found in The Wreck Re- 
gister, which, as hon. Members knew, 
was annually presented to Parliament 
in June. The Register of 1876 had not 
yet been presented; he therefore cited 
from the one published in June, 1875. 
In that book he found that in 1875 
there were 4,259 ships lost all over the 
world, with a tonnage of 911,000 tons; 
and this list exceeded that of 1874 by 
2,068 ships. Of these 4,259, 3,380 were 
British ships, and 3,590 out of the whole 
number of 4,259, were lost ‘‘on our 
English coasts,” which, as they knew, 
from the narrowness of the seas and 
rapidity of tide, were very greatly ex- 
posed to sudden and violent storms and 
tempests. Of the 3,590 ships wrecked 
on our own coasts, 461 were total wrecks, 
but only 33 of these from unseaworthi- 
ness in the vessel. They had been pass- 
ing an Act to protect our sailors from 
unseaworthy vessels; but how equally, 
if not more important to provide against 
calamity which no skill or act of man 
could prevent, except by providing safe 
places of refuge in time of tempest! 
Now, he would proceed to mention a 
most remarkable fact—namely, that out 
of 3,590 vessels wrecked on our English 
and Scotch and Irish coasts, 1,660, or 
nearly one-half, came to grief on the 
North East Coast of England. In the 
year 1875, 920 lives were lost in the 
shipping on our coasts, the average loss 
of life being upwards of 800. The 
annual loss of valuable property on the 
North East Coast was considered to be 
£1,500,000; while in two gales only, 
which occurred in 1854 and 1857, 138 
ships were lost, and £110,000 in valuable 
property. That would not be surprising 
when, as the Commissioners’ Report 
stated, often 1,500 vessels were seen in 
Yarmouth Roads at a time, and 500 off 
Flamborough Head; and in a heavy 
gale from the North East these would 
have to run up northward for the Firth 
of Forth, or southward to Harwich or 
the Thames, to avoid being driven on 
shore. The westerly gales were most 
frequent on the Southern and Western 
Coasts of England ; but, here, the casual- 
ties for 1875 were only 977 on the West 
Coast, and 549 on the South Coast. He 
held in his hand accounts of casualties 
from one or two of the north-eastern 
ports, and he found at Great Yarmouth 
in the 16 months from Ist January, 
1874, to 30th April, 1875, there were 
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116 casualties to shipping, involving the 
total wreck of 22 ships, and 39 persons 
drowned or killed; while at Lowestoft, 
where, as at Great Yarmouth, the piers 
and harbour had been considerably im- 

roved, but the accommodation was at 
both places still very defective, the casual- 
ties amounted to 165. These facts plainly 
demonstrated the great difficulties our 
brave sailors, unsurpassed in hardihood 
and seamanship by any in the world, had 
to contend with; and that the words of 
Sir John Coode, one of our most eminent 
marine engineers, at the lecture he lately 
gave at the United Service Institution, 
were most fully justified when he said 
that ‘‘ the great want on our shores at the 
present day was an adequate harbour of 
refuge on our North East Coast.”” In 
this opinion he had been supported by 
Admiral Sir William Hall—who had 
written an able pamphlet on our na- 
tional defences—Admiral Collinson, and 
other distinguished naval officers, who 
also gave it as their opinion that such 
a harbour was most needed also for 
strategic purposes. The hon. Baronet 
then read an extract from an essay by 
the late Dr. Wynter, published in The 
Quarterly Review in 1858, in which he 
urged that— 


“the appalling loss of life and property oc- 
curring every year on the North East Coast 
demonstrates the absolute necessity which exists 
for establishing on that most exposed and fre- 
quented position of our coast such a shelter 
as the sailor has a right to expect in time of 
need.” 


So far as to the commercial aspect of 
the question, on which he had dwelt so 
fully that no time remained for its-strate- 
gic consideration—which he must very 
slightly touch upon, having already tres- 
passed so long on the attention of the 
House. But it should be remembered 
that at the present time we had actually 
no place from the Tyne to the Thames 
where an iron-clad, if disabled or re- 
quiring to coal or water, could go in. 
The German Navy had very greatly in- 
creased lately, and the Government of 
that great Empire had, ever since 1858, 
been constructing, at vast expense, a 
noble harbour, most strongly fortified, 
at Wilhelmshafen, in the Bay of Yayde, 
at the mouth of the river Weser, where 
their iron-clad fleet could lie safely, and 
go in to refit without fear of being at- 
tacked. In 1870 the French fleet lay 
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outside, and could not touch the fleet 
within. Up to 1869 the Germans had 
spent £1,500,000 on Wilhelmshafen, 
which was necessary to them, as it might 
happen that if shut up in the Baltic in 
time of war, or during the winter season, 
their other harbours of Kiel and Dantzic 
might be of little use to them. Would 
England begrudge spending money—a 
rich country like our own—to defend 
our commerce, and form a basis of de- 
fensive and offensive operations for our 
fleets, when they found Germany, 
Russia, and other countries making 
such great and rapid advances in mari- 
time power and resources? Why, look 
at Cherbourg, where an enormous French 
fleet could ride at anchor in perfect secu- 
rity, and the piers and batteries had 
been constructed at a cheerful cost of 
between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000! 
while, on the other hand, we were 
building magnificent ships, and when 
they were built we found there was no 
place to receive them. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade had, he must say, astonished 
him by an argument used last year 
when a discussion took place relative to 
a harbour at Lundy Island. The right 
hon. Gentleman objected to harbours 
being constructed by Government, be- 
cause, he said, they would not pay. Such 
an argument was, he must say, hardly 
worthy of the abilities of his right hon. 
Friend. Did Portland pay? did Holy- 
head pay? did Plymouth pay? Cer- 
tainly not as a 3 per cent investment ; 
but they paid most profitably in the pre- 
servation of the lives of our gallant 
sailors, in the protection of our property 
and fleets, and in the increased prospe- 
rity and security of our common country. 
In conclusion, he urged strongly upon 
Her Majesty’s Government the prompt 
and serious consideration of this most 
important question. Local ports and 
harbours could be established or im- 
proved by private enterprize, but such a 
harbour as the North East Coast re- 
quired could only be made at the na- 
tional expense. For no purpose could 
the national purse be better resorted to, 
or our own money be better used, than 
in the strengthening of our national de- 
fences, and in the lessening of those 
numerous dangers to which the trade 
and commerce, on which’ our superiority 
as a nation so materially depended, was 
now most unnecessarily exposed, 
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GeyErat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, 
who had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment to the effect that it was expedient 
that there should be further inquiry as 
to the best mode of practically and suc- 
cessfully carrying out the various har- 
bour projects, said: I very readily rise 
to second the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Warwickshire 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot), not because I 
concur in the essential part of the Mo- 
tion, which urges the Government to 
incur at once a large outlay for a new 
harbour on the Yorkshire coast, but be- 
cause I wish to have a debate on the 
important subject of how to be able to 
construct with success the many much 
needed coast harbours; for, agreeing as 
I most fully do with the hon. Baronet in 
respect to the great deficiency of har- 
bours, I cannot think that we ought to 
supply that want by urging the Go- 
vernment to enter into new constructions 
of harbours in our present state of dis- 
trust as to the works being successful. 
As a mere money question the construc- 
tion of harbours is advisable; for the 
annual loss of wealth to the nation by 
shipwrecks, is, if capitalized, fully equal 
to a capital of from £30,000,000 to 
£50,000,000. Then, again, as to the 
way to prevent the many losses of lives 
now occurring on our coasts, we do not 
regard the spending of money on land 
for sanitary improvements, for better 
dwellings, for ope water, for providing 
purer air, or for a variety of purposes 
conducive to the saving of lives and 
cone of life amongst our people 
iving in towns on land, but we disregard 
our poorer but hardy sailors and fisher- 
men on the seas, and allow many to be 
annually lost by reason of the want of 
proper and sufficient harbour accommo- 
dation. Then, again, look at the question 
in the light of commercial gain. The ex- 
tension and improvement of our har- 
bours would enlarge and extend our com- 
merce, thereby greatly increasing our 
ships and multiplying our seamen. Then 
as regards our fisheries, we have only to 
provide ports to which our fishing boats 
can find safety from the storms along 
the coast to insure a great increase to 
our fishing vessels, and consequently to 
the hardy and persevering fishermen, 
who are so willing to toil for large addi- 
tions to our food, if they can only be 
supplied with refuge from the gales 
which at present destroy so many of 
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these industrious men. We are all tho- 
roughly alive to the importance of mul- 
tiplying our commercial and war vessels, 
and the numbers of sailors on board, but 
few are alive to the wealth which the 
sea would yield if we multiplied our 
fishing vessels and fishermen. I do not 
specially advocate the openings for profit 
afforded by the seas that wash the rugged 
coasts of the county which I represent, 
because I desire to see all our coasts 
fairly considered by the Government ; 
for though I know that the coast of my 
county has hitherto not been so treated— 
in so far that other parts of Scotland in 
counties favoured by the Scotch Fishery 
Board have had money spent on their 
harbours, whilst Kincardineshire has 
been neglected—yet I desire now, in 
mentioning the neglect, to use this as 
a plea for asking the Government to 
act in future in a fair and impartial spirit 
to all parts of the United Kingdom. I 
can confidently urge that within 30 miles 
of the coast of my county there isa bank 
on which fine fish in enormous quantities 
can be caught, and would be obtained if 
our fishing boats could run to a port in 
the county by the sea shore, after being 
exposed tothe storm for a few hours. I 
fully believe that the wealth that could be 
gained by fishing that bank would more 
than equal the value of the produce from 
all the landsof the county. That thisisnot 
without some considerable support may 
be shown by the remarkable success of 
the fishings at Frazerburgh. There the 
fishings are said to equal the rental of 
that part of the county in which this 
new harbour is situated, and that the 
value of land in the neighbourhood has 
largely increased, to the great gain of 
the proprietors. I have often heard, 
even in this House, that the formation 
and improvement of harbours is a duty 
that ought to be undertaken by private 
individuals, or corporate bodies, for their 
own gain or advantage. I am quite 
willing to assent to that view, provided 
those parties knew how to carry on these 
harbour works, with some better pros- 
pect of deriving their gains than they 
now have. But Government has already 
proved, by their great failures in their 
attempts at harbour construction, that it 
is not wise for individuals to follow the 
Government example and fail as disas- 
trously with as great losses of capital. 
The discouragement caused by the Go- 
vernment’s failures at Alderney, at Jer- 
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sey, at Ramsgate, nay, even at Dover, 
at Wick, at Anstruther, at Port Patrick, 
at Dunbar, and in several fishing ports 
on the coast of Scotland and Ireland, 
and in other places, must first be removed 
before private enterprize can be expected 
to face the risk of loss which has been 
there seen. It is useless and idle to 
repeat a truism, that private capital can 
and ought to be employed on such works; 
and so it will, and in an abundance that 
would astonish Europe, provided the 
private capitalists had as fair a certainty 
of not suffering the total losses of in- 
vested money as has the Government. 
The sole object of the Amendment of 
which I have given Notice, but which I 
am prevented by the Forms of the House 
from moving, is to induce Government 
to enter upon an inquiry as to how har- 
bour works can be carried on without 
the certainty of the great failures which 
have so frequently happened in the un- 
dertakings of Government. I ask the 
Government to undo the mischief which 
these blunders have caused. I ask the 
Government to enter upon a great in- 
quiry of national importance. We find 
no hesitation in employing Commis- 
sioners, not only in the United King- 
dom, but abroad, in order to investigate 
into many subjects of far less importance 
than harbours. We find Commissioners 
of every kind employed at the public cost 
to find out how the people of this country 
can be benefited by improvements of 
every and many varied kinds of ordi- 
nary affairs of life—Royal Commissions 
at the public expense, on water, gas, 
coals, food, art, education, science, and 
innumerable other affairs, and though 
thousands of minds are engaged in these 
inquiries, yet we never hear of the story 
told in this House and outside the House 
that the subject of harbours is entirely 
one for private enterprize, without any 
such aid from Government as is so 
readily extended to every other branch 
of knowledge bearing on the ordinary 
concerns of the people. I could enlarge 
on this my favourite question of har- 
bours, for I have tried to obtain some 
knowledge of the subject, and have ad- 
vanced sufficiently far in my inquiries in 
being able to say that I know and appre- 
ciate the necessity of much more know- 
ledge than we at present possess. I urge 
the Government to supply this great 
want, not alone by investigating into the 
causes of the many failures, with but few 
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successes at home, but by having the 
harbours abroad examined, and the suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful works ascer- 
tained, with all the causes of either failure 
or for good results. We have much to 
learn along the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean; we there find many harbours of 
peculiar forms, adapted to the positions 
on the extensive coast of that inland sea. 
We there find the science of using mate- 
rials which has descended to the present 
races from the old people, evidently from 
the Carthaginians, and then we have the 
harbour designs of engineers of old 
times, which have in many instances 
been a great success. We have in 
modern times also harbour works which 
have been successful. I could particu- 
larly name Bona in Algeria as a place 
where an outer and inner harbour has 
been.made by the French with a remark- 
able degree of success, and at a place in 
Algeria not so important as is the capital 
of my own county, Stonehaven. These 
are the inquiries which Government 
alone can undertake; no private indi- 
vidual can possibly be expected to incur 
the expense, or devote the time required 
for this work. Then, again, the means 
of access to foreign harbours can only 
be obtained by the influence and by the 
officers of Government; more than that, 
our war vessels must be employed to 
visit the various foreign ports and ex- 
amine with impartiality their maritime 
fitness. Even now there is a great har- 
bour in the course of construction on the 
coast of Holland, known as the North 
Sea Harbour, with a great canal success- 
fully completed leading to the wealthy 
city of Amsterdam ; it faces our shores, 
and should a powerful nation obtain the 
use of that harbour, it would afford refuge 
for vessels of large size. Few there are 
in this country who know of its forma- 
tion; but though a commercial harbour 
for Amsterdam, yet its importance can 
be judged of when it is known that the 
canal which connects Amsterdam with 
the coast is already formed; and its 
vastness may be judged of by knowing 
that it has 27 feet of water. The success 
of this harbour is therefore of material 
importance, not only in respect to the 
great increase of national power it will 
give to Holland and Germany, but as 
a specimen of a work commenced on a 
shore exposed to gales and to seas of as 
much severity as fall on our own coasts. 
As I have promised the hon. Member 
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for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) to afford him 
an st for bringing on his import- 
ant Motion, I feel that my time is come 
for ceasing my suggestions. I urge 
the Government to weigh them fairly 
and considerately ; they are given, not 
to support any particular project, but 
for the sake of many projects for many 
harbours along our extensive and ex- 
posed coasts. The success in forming 
harbours which [ anticipate from the 
inquiries which I advise being made 
will not only add to our commercial 
greatness, but will give a strength 
and a power to the defensive means 
of the nation. The shipping of the 
country will be increased, and our sea- 
men and fishermen largely multiplied, 
and, above all, by new harbours being 
constructed, we shall save property, and 
the lives of our people; these are two 
inducements of such importance as can- 
not fail to commend the subject to the 
economist and philanthrophist. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the ‘Question, in order to add the words 
‘the great loss of life and property annually 
occurring to our shipping on the north east 
coast of England shows that there is a deficiency 
of adequate Harbour accommodation in that 
district ; and this House urges on Her Majesty’s 
Government the construction on that coast of a 
suitable Harbour of Refuge and for strategic 
purposes,’—(Sir Eardley Wilmot,) 


—instead thereof. 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
they were all agreed that they ought to 
do everything they could to reduce loss 
of life at sea; but the question was, 
whether the Motion proposed by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Warwickshire (Sir Eardley Wilmot), 
and seconded and opposed at the same 
time by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Kincardineshire (Sir George Balfour) 
was the right mode of meeting the diffi- 
culty, or whether the method on which 
the Government and the country had for 
many years made up their minds was 
not the preferable one. The question 
had been mooted for 20 years past, 
sometimes before Committees, sometimes 
by private Members, and propositions 
had been made sometimes for establish- 
ing harbours of refuge here and there, 
and sometimes for providing them all 
round our coasts. Every kind of propo- 
sition on the question had been taken up 
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in that House, and even the same hon. 
Members had made contradictory propo- 
sitions regarding it from year to year. 
Last year, the hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) had been as urgent in urging 
priority of claim for a harbour of re- 
fuge at Lundy Island as he now was 
for one in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Kincardineshire (Sir George Bal- 
four), on the other hand, wanted them 
to consider how they should carry out 
all the various harbour projects, whether 
for commerce, fisheries, refuge, or offen- 
sive and defensive purposes. He (Sir 
Charles Adderley) would not argue which 
was the right way of proceeding in rela- 
tion to harbours, but he thought he 
could show that Parliament, represent- 
ing the country, had long since made up 
its mind how to act. Hon. Members 
constantly referred back to the Report 
of 1859, but they seemed to forget that 
after the presentation of that Report, 
Lord Palmerston induced Parliament to 
take action on that Report and to pass 
the Harbours Loan Commission Act, 
which gave facilities to localities through- 
out the Kingdom to make or improve 
their own harbours by the aid of Go- 
vernment loans on easy terms. That 
plan had now been acted on for many 
years, and he thought they had esta- 
blished the principle that the way to 
make harbours adequate to the wants of 
the shipping of the country was not for 
Government to take upon itself to con- 
struct them, but aid those who knew 
most about what was necessary, and 
had the most interest in maintaining 
their harbours when constructed. All 
experience was in favour of acting upon 
the principle so laid down by Parlia- 
ment 25 years ago. The moment it was 
found that Parliament intended to act 
upon it the people set to work and con- 
structed for themselves, with the offered 
loans, works which equalled in mag- 
nitude and rapidity of construction any 
works that had been done in the New 
World, and exceeded them in solidity. 
The trade left to its own judgment, in- 
stead of multiplying mere harbours of 
refuge, took to improving their ships, 
and the result had been that the old 
rotten sailing colliers had been replaced 
by steam colliers, and the number of 
wrecks had been correspondingly re- 
duced. He trusted that the House 
would not assent to either of the Mo- 
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tions on the subject before it, which 
would be no benefit, but rather inju- 
rious to the mercantile interests, while 
they were antagonistic to the spirit of 
the country. He, however, admitted 
that, although Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should not undertake the construc- 
tion of harbours themselves, they should 
continue to give every facility by loans 
to those who were desirous of making 
harbours for themselves. It was always 
suspicious when proposals were made 
for public money to be granted for 
local purposes. There was something 
prima facie objectionable in Government 
being asked to spend Imperial money 
for local purposes.’ If the localities im- 
mediately concerned did not care to 
execute those works themselves, surely 
it was not for Parliament to tax every- 
body else for them. Moreover, if those 
interested in the establishment of those 
harbours were to construct them for 
themselves, the work would be far 
better done than if performed by the 
Government, and there would be a fair 
probability that the harbours, when 
constructed, would be properly main- 
tained. Commerce would know best 
where commercial harbours were wanted, 
and how they should be made; and, 
where there was no commerce, there 
would be no persons interested in main- 
taining harbours. Several national 
harbours had been constructed by the 
Government, but some of them even had 
not been maintained since, and he need 
only point to the case of Alderney 
harbour as a lamentable instance of the 
way in which public money had been 
thrown away in the attempt on the part 
of the Government to construct harbours. 
In the case of Holyhead, owing to a 
change of plans during the construction 
of the works, a concave surface had been 
exposed to the sea; and in the case of 
Alderney, the decision had been come 
to, to let the sea wash away the remain- 
ing wreck of works that had cost 
£1,500,000 to construct. While fully 
admitting the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to construct naval harbours for 
national purposes, he could not call upon 
Parliament to provide money, except by 
way of loan, for any other harbours, and 
he believed that the best security for 
life and property would be to leave it to 
the commercial classes to provide, im- 
prove, and maintain at the seats of com- 
merce, our mercantile harbours. If the 
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Government were to undertake the con- 
struction of harbours for commerce, 
fisheries, and refuge, two questions 
would arise, the first where they should 
begin, and the second where they should 
end. On the whole, he must oppose both 
the Motions which had been brought 
forward. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he knew the 
House was anxious to engage in dis- 
cussion on an important colonial ques- 
tion, and he would not stand between 
them and that debate more than 
a few minutes. As, however, he re- 
presented a constituency which was 
as deeply, perhaps more deeply, inte- 
rested in this question than any other, 
he might be permitted to express his 
obligation to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Warwickshire (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) for having brought 
the subject before the House. The 
Royal Commission which sat in 1859, 
if he recollected rightly—he spoke 
entirely from memory—recommended 
that the Government should give a cer- 
tain amount of money for the purpose 
of forming national harbours of refuge 
at given points round the coast. They 
also recommended that assistance should 
be given to different localities for the 
formation of commercial harbours. This 
assistance was to be regulated according 
to the commercial importance of the 
places, and the amount of money the 
localities chose to invest in improving 
their harbours. To some places the 
Commission recommended that Govern- 
ment should supplement the local ex- 
penditure by a grant of one-third, and 
to others of one-fourth the amount of 
money spent by the local harbour autho- 
rities. The only persons in this country 
that had complied with the conditions 
laid down by the Commission for secur- 
ing Government help were the River 
Tyne Commissioners. They had ex- 
pended a large sum of money in improv- 
ing the estuary of the Tyne and the 
navigable channel for a considerable 
distance. The water on the bar was now 
three times the depth it formerly was, 
and the consequence was that the Tyne 
now was really a harbour of refuge— 
the only one on that part of the North 
East Coast. The Government, however, 
had not carried out the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission in this respect, 
because they had given the Tyne Com- 
missioners no monetary assistance, They 
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had even not been as generous with 
them as he thought they might have 
been, by lending them funds at a mode- 
rate rate of interest. By the Act of Par- 
liament referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners were empowered, with the 
sanction of the Government, to lend 
money to harbours on moderate terms. 
The help the Tyne Commissioners had 
got from Parliament had been compara- 
tively insignificant. One other remark 
he wished to make was this—the circum- 
stances of the North East Coast were 
entirely altered since 1859. A com- 
plete revolution had taken place, not 
only in the harbours of that part of 
the country, but also in the shipping 
and the size of the vessels frequenting 
them. It would, therefore, he thought, 
be unwise for Government to act 
strictly now upon the recommendation 
of the Commission that sat and re- 
ported 18 years ago. By change of cir- 
cumstances and lapse of time many of 
the recommendations made at that time 
would not only be injudicious, but posi- 
tively injurious. He thought, however, 
the Government might consent to the 
suggestion of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Kincardineshire (Sir George 
Balfour), and agree to the appointment 
of a Select Committee to supplement the 
labours of the Royal Commission, and 
put Parliament and the country in pos- 
session of the latest information respect- 
ing this important national question. 
While he supported that suggestion, he 
could not help expressing concurrence 
with the views of the President of the 
Board of Trade, who naturally shrank 
from investing any large sum of the Im- 
perial Revenue in national harbours of 
refuge, with the ill success which had 
heretofore attended experiments of that 
kind before him. But more liberal help 
tocommence harbours of refuge, where 
the localities had expended considerable 
sums of their own money, by loans, on 
easy terms, was what he thought the 
Government might wisely do. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ag ag 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
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BARBADOES—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
CONDITION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. E. JENKINS, on rising to call 
attention to the social and political con- 
dition of Barbadoes, with special refer- 
ence to the recent disturbances in the 
island, said, he should, but for the fact 
that he was precluded by the Forms of 
the House, have moved for an Address 
to the Crown praying for an inquiry into 
the working of the Constitution of Bar- 
badoes, the operation of the laws, es- 
pecially relating to taxation, education, 
vagrancy, and the proximate or remote 
causes of the recent disturbances. He 
had been induced to submit the Motion 
to the House in consequence of the grave 
questions that had lately arisen between 
Governor Hennessy and the oligarchy 
of the island—using the word oligarchy 
in no offensive sense, and he desired to 
approach the question in a judicial spirit. 
He hoped that other hon. Members 
would follow his example, neither com- 
mitting themselves wholly to the Go- 
vernor nor to the oligarchy which go- 
verned the community. In 1870 he had 
visited Barbadoes and seen the prosperity 
which existed there. Out of 107,000 
acres 90,000 were under sugar cultiva- 
tion, and were cultivated in a manner 
that was perhaps superior to what 
could be found in any other part of the 
world. This was due to the popula- 
tion exceeding 1,000 to the square 
mile, and hand labour was conse- 
quently brought to bear upon the land. 
In that island very grave questions had 
recently arisen. On the one hand there 
were the interests of a population of 
nearly 180,000 to be considered; and 
whatever their ideas and prejudices 
might be with regard to Governor Hen- 
nessy they ought to discuss the subject 
in a generous spirit towards a young 
man who had been placed in a difficult 
position. On the other side there was 
an oligarchy that had existed for 200 
years, which presented claims for sym- 
pathy which naturally arose from their 
having successfully carried on a govern- 
ment for so many years. Whatever 
might be thought of the rights and 
wrongs of both sides, in the Papers that 
had been presented on the subject, 
Governor Hennessy had put his case 
in a clear, dignified, and comprehensive 
manner, whilst the planters had stated 
theirs in a heated, incoherent, passionate, 
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and irritating manner, calculated to 
create a prejudice against them. Two 
questions presented themselves for con- 
sideration—first, with regard to the social 
and political constitution and circum- 
stances of the island; and sevondly, as 
to the Imperial question of confedera- 
tion, which, no doubt, contributed, 
directly or indirectly, to the recent 
disturbances. In the Correspondence 
the two were so inextricably mixed 
up that it was difficult to estimate 
exactly the influence exerted by one or 
the other, but the one re-acted on the 
other. It would not be necessary to dis- 
cuss the merits or demerits of the ques- 
tion of confederation further than to say 
the Governor had been anxious to carry 
out reforms which both himself and the 
Colonial Office deemed to be necessary, 
and for which there was undoubtedly 
much need. The population of Barba- 
does was 180,000, with only 1,279 elec- 
tors out of 30,000 adult persons. The 
franchise consisted of £20 freeholders 
and upwards; leaseholders of £200 
value, and a rental of £32 10s. per 
annum of our currency. One firm alone 
held mortgages over half of the estates 
of the island, which were said to exceed 
£1,000,000 sterling, and the land might 
be said to be in the hands of what in 
America would be called a “ planto- 
cracy.” No doubt the island had—as 
it had been stated—‘“‘ a glorious and a 
liberal charter,’”? at a time when the 
Whites only were acknowledged be- 
fore the law to have rights, and when 
they held in subjection a large number 
of slaves. There were now 46,000 
agricultural labourers in the island, 
30,000 of whom were employed in 
producing sugar, leaving a large ex- 
cess of unproductive labour in the island. 
Out of the 180,000 persons only 18,000 
were sufficiently well off not to mind very 
much what taxation was imposed on food, 
leaving 162,000 to whom it was a matter 
of serious consequence. The natural re- 
sult had been a great reduction in 
wages, whilst on the other hand the price 
of sugar in the world’s market had been 
so low as scarcely to leave a profit, how- 
ever large the yield might be. The con- 
sequence had been to bring down wages in 
the labour market, and produce vagrancy 
and crime. In 1872 the gaols of the 
island were overcrowded, and out of 256 
boys then in prison only 28 had received 
any sort of instruction. With such in- 
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tense and helpless poverty incendiarism 
was a natural result of the want that 
existed. In 1878 there were 68 fires; 
in 1874, 16; and in 1875, 141 ; and Go- 
vernor Hennessy mentioned the case of 
one boy who had been sentenced to four- 
teen years’ imprisonment for setting fire 
to a sugar field, whose previous conduct 
had been so bad that he found himself 
unable to do anything to limit the term 
of incarceration. He also found in prison 
boys seven years old who had been con- 
victed and sentenced for the crime of in- 
cendiarism. What was complained of 
was not only the low rate of wages but the 
injustice done by managers in the stop- 
page of wages. An appalling amount of 
squalid misery existed, and concubinage 
became the rule, as the people could not 
afford to buy the clothes in which to get 
married. As a consequence, infanticide 
prevailed to the extent of 1,000 children 
every year. Owing to the carelessness 
of the Legislature the prison accommo- 
dation was insufficient, and the reports 
especting the lunatic asylums were 

simply horrible. Education was im- 
perfectly provided for; taxation was 
unfair in its incidence, the general fund, 
for instance, being charged with a sub- 
vention for the highways which ought 
to be kept in repair by the planters. 
The persons who were most interested in 
improving the condition of affairs had no 
representation in the Government, and 
no means of bringing influence to bear 
upon it. It could not be surprising, 
then, that in 1863 riots took place and 
the troops were called out, that the same 
thing occurred in 1872, and that in 1875 
there was plundering and rioting, a pro- 
clamation had to be issued by the Gover- 
nor, the provision grounds ware attacked, 
and a watchman was shot. In 1868 Go- 
vernor Rawson was sent out to carry 
into effect a policy of confederation. He 
left the island, however, before he had 
been able to do so, and Governor Free- 
ling succeeded him as Acting Go- 
vernor for a few months before the ar- 
rival of Mr. Pope Hennessy. The 
planters and estate agents exhibited great 
disquietude at the prospect of confedera- 
tion. That a, been carried into 
effect in the Leeward Islands, and there 
was a strong feeling in Barbadoes that 
it had been effected by official influence, 
and had not been fairly carried. In 
July, 1875, there were disputes between 
Governor Freeling and the Assembly, 
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and altogether there had been a good 
deal of agitation antecedent to the 
arrival of Mr. Pope Hennessy, and 
any one coming from the Colonial 
Office was looked upon with suspicion. 
About October, 1875, Mr. Hennessy 
arrived in the island as Governor, 
finding it, as described, in a state of 
excitement. From the reputation he 
had acquired in similar positions, and 
which had preceded him, he was popu- 
lar with all classes, and met with a 
very warm reception. Within the 
next two or three weeks, as would 
be seen by the Papers, some things 
were done by the new Governor which 
could not, perhaps, be altogether ap- 
proved of ; but whatever occurred during 
the first two or three weeks ought not to 
be too harshly charged against him. For 
instance, he complimented the House 
of Assembly in terms which he was 
afterwards obliged to retract. On the 
7th of December he brought the ques- 
tion of confederation before the Legisla- 
tive Council, and at his suggestion it 
was arranged that a conference should 
take place between Representatives of 
the Assemblies of all the islands on the 
subject of confederation. It was at that 
time that Lord Carnarvon sent him his 
celebrated telegram cautioning him not 
to proceed too fast, and to pay great re- 
spect to the feeling and constitution of 
the country. A message was sent to 
the Assembly on the 22nd of January, 
and they passed resolutions in which 
they declared that they could not con- 
sent to become one of a confederation, 
but that they were willing to consider 
the suggestions which had been offered 
by the Governor. There was one thing 
which excited considerable feeling, and 
for which the Colonial Office, and not 
the Governor, was responsible. He was 
directed in the Letters Patent to divest 
the Legislative Council of its executive 
functions, and to create an executive 
body which should be responsible directly 
to the Governor. This change he (Mr. 
Jenkins) admitted was necessary, but it 
had a serious effect on the minds of the 
oligarchy. It was also evident that at 
this time the planters, or some persons 
connected with the planters, endeavoured 
to frighten the negroes against confede- 
ration by stories which were untrue— 
for instance, that it would lead to the 
re-introduction of slavery. The Defence 
Association was formed, and shortly 
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afterwards the Governor went down to 
the Assembly and made the speech which 
had since become famous. However in- 
judicious that speech was — a speech 
directly contradicted by a subsequent 
proclamation—England must feel that 
Governor Hennessy meant simply that 
confederation would open a larger field 
of labour—a view which had been stated 
by Governors before him. The result of 
this was a ‘flare up,” which exhibited 
itself in the form of speeches and articles 
in the newspapers, so incoherent that 
one scarcely knew what to make of them. 
Meetings were held by the Defence As- 
sociation in various parts of the island, 
and at length the firing from a pistol 
and the wounding of a person for the 
purpose of intimidating an excited mob, 
led to the outbreak of a riot, which con- 
tinued until it was found necessary to 
call out the troops, and telegraph to 
neighbouring islands for further assist- 
ance. The origin of the riots undoubt- 
edly was the excitement created by these 
confederation meetings held in the va- 
rious parishes working on the minds of 
the people, aided by the fact that there 
were large numbers of persons in the 
island who were vagrants, and were 
ready to take advantage of any row to 
plunder the well-to-do people. It was 
a singular circumstance that not a single 
person was killed by the rioters, not- 
withstanding that there were some of 
the rioters killed, 30 or 40 wounded, 
and a large number taken prisoners, 
and this circumstance was, he thought, 
an indication that there had been a 
certain amount of panic among the 
planters, and that it was the re-action 
from that panic which had caused the 
deaths which had occurred. There would, 
he felt sure, have been absolute cruelty 
inflicted but for the coolheadedness of 
Governor Hennessy, who undoubtedly 
had persistently set his face against the 
various representations which had been 
made to him in that direction. For in- 
stance, he had been urged by a lieu- 
tenant colonel in Her Majesty’s Service 
to take to flogging. In another letter, 
he was advised that hanging would be a 
good thing; and in a third, he was 
recommended to train a gun down 
the streets of Bridgetown. Whatever, 
then, might be thought of his con- 
duct in the earlier stages of these pro- 
ceedings, he had subsequently, at all 


events, shown a decision of character. 
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which was worthy of the favourable re- 
cognition of the House. He would further 
point out that when the rioting had sub- 
sided, the Legislature absolutely proposed 
to discuss the question of the Governor’s 
recall. This step was proposed in the 
midst of the excitement following the 
riots, and it was only by using a very 
strong influence that Mr. Hennessy 
was able to stop that dangerous pro- 
posal. The Governor declared that the 
animosity exhibited against him was so 
great that again and again the slanders 
which had been uttered with regard to 
him were repeated, and he also stated 
that the state of things was such that he 
dared not dissolve the Assembly and 
issue writs, as he knew it would lead to 
a renewal of rioting. Whatever they 
thought of Mr. Hennessy’s conduct, they 
must do him the justice to well weigh 
the fact that he had been acting in a 
time of great excitement. One thing 
was clear—namely, that things in Bar- 
badoes could not be allowed to remain 
as they were, and he put a case before 
the House for inquiry. They had not 
sufficient evidence before them to enable 
them to form a judgment on the matter. 
He neither fully exonerated the Govern- 
ment nor censured the planters, but they 
must haveafull inquiry, for gravecharges 
had been made against the Governor, 
and there were many matters to be in- 
vestigated, which could only be brought 
out by a Commission appointed by the 
Government. Whatever the result, one 
thing was certain—namely, that the pre- 
sent Constitution of Barbadoes was 
doomed. A Constitution which might 
be suitable in a time of slavery could 
not exist with anything like proper and 
just government at the present time. 
Therefore, if he had been able to move 
his Resolution, he should have not asked 
for inquiry merely upon the ground that 
justice might be done between a Gover- 
nor and a community with which he was 
at variance, but upon the ground also 
that it was absolutely necessary to con- 
sider whether it was desirable that 
the existing Constitution of Barbadoes 
should be continued. Although the 
House could not come to any Resolution 
on the subject, he thought Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would agree with 
him that an inquiry into the condition 
of: the Island was absolutely necessary ; 
and he trusted they might look forward 
to the time when reforms would be in- 
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troduced into Barbadoes, the result of 
which would be that the island would 
be not only outwardly prosperous and 
flourishing, but the abode of a free, 
happy, and contented population. 

Mr. THORNHILL said, he must at 
once emphatically contradict the asser- 
tions of the hon. Member for Dundee, 
that the condition of Barbadoes was any- 
thing like what the hon. Member had 
described. He (Mr. Thornhill) had re- 
ceived a letter from a clergyman on the 
island stating exactly the contrary. He 
maintained that the planters were fully 
sensible of their responsibility in respect 
to the education, peace, and happiness 
of the negro population. There was no 
doubt a redundant population in Bar- 
badoes, and that created misery and dis- 
tress, and he should like to see a well- 
devised system of emigration brought 
into play to put an end to such a state 
of things. With reference to the tele- 
grams which passed between the Earl 
of Carnarvon and Governor Hennessy 
there could be no doubt the Governor 
had considerably falsified facts, and that 
they contained gratuitous pieces of in- 
correct information. The truth, it would 
appear, had to be forced out of him, and, 
if it had not been for the private tele- 
grams received from the island, and 
which led to the Home Government 
taking action, the country would never 
have found out the true state of the case. 
The question now arose, could the people 
of Barbadoes get on with a Governor 
who was not on good terms with the 
better classes of the population ? He had 
excited an excitable people, and he had 
not acted in that reasonable and careful 
manner which they might have expected 
from him. He (Mr. Thornhill) thought 
they could not, and he therefore hoped 
another Governor would be substituted 
for him. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it was only 
necessary to have listened to the two 
speeches delivered to find out that there 
were two sides to this question. It 
would be his good fortune to agree with 
a certain amount of what had fallen 
from both hon. Gentlemen ; but he would 
also have to express considerable differ- 
ence from both. The hon. Member for 


Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) had recounted 
various historical circumstances con- 
nected with the island of Barbadoes, 
which it would not be necessary to touch 
upon seriatim. He would take up the 
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hon. Gentleman at his last point— 
namely, the disturbances that broke out 
in the spring of the year. The first 
thing to be noticed in connection with 
these disturbances was the various 
charges which were bandied about be- 
tween the Governor, the Assembly, and 
the Planters’ Defence Association. He 
would first deal with the charges brought 
against the Governor, a great many of 
which might be described as paltry, but 
there were others which, if proved, 
would have called for serious notice. 
For instance, it was alleged that Mr. 
Hennessy entertained at his official 
residence persons of the Negro race who 
were not exactly the proper subjects of a 
Governor’s hospitality. Of course, the 
House would see that it was impossible 
for the Colonial Office to lay down regula- 
tionsasto themode in which a Governor’s 
hospitality ought to be exercised ; but he 
felt bound to say that if the charges 
made on this point had been true there 
would have been occasion for some sur- 
prise, if not alarm, in theisland. How- 
ever, he was happy to be able to state 
that Mr. Hennessy denied those charges. 
Another allegation was that Mr. Hen- 
nessy had deliberately falsified the tele- 


grams he despatched to the Home Go- 
vernment, underrating and occasionally 


suppressing facts. Mr. Hennessy’s ac- 
counts, no doubt, differed from those 
of the West Indian Committee, but 
striking a fair balance, the truth would 
probably be found to lie somewhere be- 
tween them. Mr. Hennessy might not 
have been informed of the full magnitude 
of the events which occurred, while the 
Committee, probably, was misled in the 
opposite direction. The House, he was 
sure, would readily give credit to both 
parties for a sincere desire to get at the 
truth. But two charges of a more serious 
nature were made against Mr. Hennessy 
—one being that he personally en- 
couraged agitation against the Assembly 
of the island in favour of federation, 
the other that he made certain objection- 
able observations in a speech. He 
might state at once on the first point 
that Mr. Hennessy entirely denied that, 
either directly or indirectly, he was in 
any way responsible for the agitation 
which prevailed, and there appeared to 
be nothing in the Blue Books to justify 
any one in doubting his word. With 
regard to the second charge, relating to 
the speech of the 3rd of March to the 
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Assembly, it was certainly to be regretted 
that Mr. Hennessy should have made 
use of certain phrases which, in a com- 
munity like that of Barbadoes, were cal- 
culated to cause considerable uneasiness. 
No doubt, however, he used them without 
fully realizing their import, and it was 
unnecessary unduly to dwell on them. 
Passing on to the time when the dis- 
turbances unfortunately broke out, he 
was glad to find that the conduct of Mr. 
Hennessy left little to be desired. Mr. 
Hennessy apparently acted with prompti- 
tude and energy, and, beset though he 
was by conflicting counsels, maintained 
great coolness of judgment and presence 
of mind. He had the misfortune to be 
surrounded by not very discreet friends, 
some of whom had been already alluded 
to by his hon. Friend (Mr. Thornhill), 
who had more particularly referred to 
one gentleman (Sir Graham Briggs). 
Now, this gentleman was not a public 
servant, he was happy to say, and it 
was not incumbent upon him (Mr. 
Lowther) to attempt to explain what he 
must admit was most unwise conduct on 
his part. This mischievous agitation 
about Confederation, in which a legal 
adviser of the Government was said to 
be mixed up, could not be too strongly 
reprobated. If, however, Mr. Hennessy 
was unfortunate in his friends, he must be 
congratulateduponhavingsuchopponents . 
as he had. The Colonial Office had re- 
ceived innumereble letters and telegrams 
from various persons connected directly 
or indirectly with the island, and with a 
few exceptions he was bound to say that 
the tone adopted by those who opposed 
Mr. Hennessy had been as indiscreet or 
more so than that of those friends to 
whom he had referred. For instance, 
an application was made to the Secretary 
of State on the strength of a private 
telegram, uncorroborated by any au- 
thenticated details, for the instantaneous 
removal of Governor Hennessy. That 
was an appeal to which no Secretary of 
State with any sense of justice could for 
a moment listen. He had now mentioned 
the charges which were made against 
Mr. Hennessy ; he had not hesitated to 
indicate where he thought his conduct 
had not been discreet, and at the same 
time he had stated, and he hoped he had 
made it clear, that Mr. Hennessy had 
triumphantly acquitted himself of the 
more serious accusations brought against 
him, while, moreover, his conduct during 
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a trying emergency had been all that 
could be desired. He now came to 
the charges which had been brought 
against the Assembly, the planters, and 
the Defence Association; and with regard 
to the first the Assembly of Barbadoes 
had been charged with systematically 
neglecting the interests of the population 
of the island. Their financial arrange- 
ments were alleged to be most defective, 
the prisons to be in a most deplorable 
condition, the police system to be very 
unsatisfactory, and the Assembly had 
been accused of omitting to make 
proper provision for correcting those 
evils. Those charges, he was afraid, 
had been proved against that body. He 
was happy, however, to be able to say 
that the latest information which the 
Government had received led them to 
hope that as regarded the prisons the 
Assembly would enter upon the necessary 
reform. He might observe that several 
suggestions had been made by Mr. 
Hennessy in the Assembly which that 
body had not felt itself able to concur in. 
Among them was a suggestion that it 
should energetically grapple with the 
question of emigration—a matter of 
serious importance in all over-crowded 
communities. He thought that the 
over-population of Barbadoes could only 
be met by a system of emigration to the 
neighbouring islands, and it was to be 
hoped that the Assembly would soon 
devote its attention to that subject. One 
point which Mr. Hennessy pressed upon 
the Assembly had reference to the fact 
that four weeks’ notice to quit was the 
condition under which agricultural la- 
bourers held their tenancies. Mr. Hen- 
nessy quoted a passage written by one 
of his predecessors strongly condemning 
that system—a passage which he con- 
fessed he had read with feelings that he 
could hardly venture to describe to the 
House. It suggested that the proprietors 
had it in their power to effect an im- 
poe reform in that matter by granting 
eases in perpetuity to the tenants. 
Now, the labourers in Barbadoes for 
the most part inhabited houses, such as 
they were, of their own building, and 
erectedontheland oftheiremployers. He 
understood that at one time the pro- 
prietors on certain estates erected dwell- 
ings for their own labourers, but that 
that system had fallen into disuse, be- 
cause that which had been intended to 


doduty asa roof was made to serve as fuel, | 
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and the labourers now erected dwellings 
for themselves on their employers’ ground. 
But the idea of granting leases in per- 
petuity to labourers to dwell on an estate 
on which from circumstances they had 
ceased to labour was a most extraordi- 
nary one. It was only right to add that 
Mr. Hennessy, further on, said he shrank 
from the strong measure that his prede- 
cessor recommended of granting leases 
in perpetuity, which would in his judg- 
ment be an invasion of the just rights of 
property ; but as an equitable and effi- 
cient remedy he should submit to the 
Legislature a proposal for abolishing the 
four weeks’ notice to quit and substi- 
tuting a much longer notice. Hon. 
Members would know from their own 
experience that the length of notice to 
labourers on English farms was about 
a week or a fortnight, and he therefore 
saw no reason why the length of notice 
in Barbadoes should be extended beyond 
its present limit—namely, four weeks. 
It was only right that the Assembly of 
Barbadoes should be made fully aware 
of the view of the Home Government 
upon this point. With respect to com- 
pensation being made to the tenants for 
what were termed unexhausted improve- 
ments which they had effected with the 
consent of their landlords, the Legisla- 
ture might fairly enough take that into 
consideration, care being taken not to 
interfere with the sacred right of free- 
dom of contract.. But as to the idea of 
interfering by legislative enactment with 
the arrangements between employer 
and employed on the estates, he thought 
that was a notion which it would be 
most unwise to allow to so forth as 
having the approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government, since their influence for 
good would be seriously diminished if 
they were to be suspected of any sym- 
pathy with Communism. The subject 
had not been overlooked, and his noble 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies 
had lost no time in telegraphing to the 
Governor of Barbadoes to take no fur- 
ther action with reference to propo- 
sals bearing on the relations of landlord 
and tenant. With regard to the alleged 
obstructive tendency of the Assembly, 
he hoped that that body had learnt 
wisdom by recent events, and that they 
were now disposed to effect some ne- 
cessary reforms. The hon. Member for 
Dundee had spoken of a re-constitution 
of the form of government in Barbadoes. 
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For himself, he (Mr. Lowther) confessed 
he did not follow many hon. Gentlemen 
who avpeared to have a preference for 
despotic forms of government. A good 
deal had been said about an oligarchy. 
He presumed that oligarchy meant the 
government of the many by the few, 
and he confessed to having no objection 
on principle to that form of govern- 
ment. Whether the suffrage in Bar- 
badoes was capable of extension was a 
question on which at present he should 
not like to offer an opinion; but it 
would be necessary to take care that 
by any efforts in this direction the pro- 
perty and intelligence of the com- 
munity should not be swamped by the 
negro vote. Other questions had been 
touched upon in the course of the de- 
bate. Something had been said about 
federation, but he did not wish to enter 
into a full discussion of the question at 
that time. He thought it matter of re- 
gret that the Assembly had not seen 
their way more distinctly upon this ques- 
tion, though, if they thought it would 
affect the rate of wages, or the price of 
food, they had a right to protect them- 
selves, and he could not wonder at their 
objecting to anything of the kind; but 
it had now been fully explained that 
federation had no such object, and he 
trusted that a plan which promised im- 
provement in the present system of go- 
vernment would be adopted. He trusted 
that no spirit of intractability would be 
shown, and that the Legislature of the 
colony would of their own will take steps 
for the effecting of such reforms as were 
necessary. It would be a matter of re- 
gret to the Home Government if they 
were compelled to adopt a line of action 
opposed to the love of Constitutional 
principles and the aversion to interfere 
with established institutions to which 
reference had been made. Reference 
had also been made to the absentees. 
He had looked into the question as far 
as he had been able, and he believed 
that, so far from the absentees being the 
worst landlords in the island, to a cer- 
tain extent they were the best. He 
would remind the House that many of 
these estates had been held by the same 
families for generations, and the system 
of absentee proprietorship had been 
connected with the institutions of the 
island. He happened to know one case 
of a Nobleman in this country, whose 
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estates were admitted to be the best 
managed in the island. He believed it 
was also a mistake to suppose that the 
fact of certain properties in the island 
being mortgaged to persons resident in 
this country did any practical harm to 
the colony, for it was not the fact that 
such mortgagees were persons of usu- 
rious tendencies. He had observed with 
regret some reflections which had been 
cast, in the Correspondence on the Table, 
upon one particular firm which he be- 
lieved to be wholly uncalled for; and 
with regard to the gentleman named 
Mr. Thomas Daniel Hill, he felt bound 
to say that if this irritating controversy 
had been conducted in all quarters in a 
similar spirit, matters would have now 
stood in a far more favourable position. 
As it had been his duty to speak in 
terms of censure of almost everybody 
connected with the island, he was glad: 
to be able to mention the name of one 
gentleman who at any rate thoroughly 
deserved the thanks of the Government 
and the House. He meant Colonel 
Clarke, who deserved all praise for 
his conduct throughout these troubles. 
As far as Her Majesty’s Government 
were concerned, he might say at once 
that they had no intention of appoint- 
ing any Commission, as suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dundee, to inquire locally in the island 
into the questions which had been 
brought forward. His noble Friend the 
Secretary of State was prepared, on be- 
half of the Government, to undertake 
the sole responsibility of dealing with 
the matter ; and he was of opinion that 
the appointment of a Commission to 
inquire locally would probably cause a 
renewal of controversies which had been 
happily laid aside and re-open heart- 
burnings and recriminations that had 
been abandoned. Further, it had been 
decided after full consideration that it 
was not the duty of the Government to 
recall Governor Hennessy. To recall a 
Colonial Governor was, under any cir- 
cumstances, a measure of a very serious 
character, in that it was apt to reflect 
discredit upon the person recalled, and 
to cause those who had opposed him to 
conclude that they were altogether in 
the right. On the whole, his noble Friend 
did not think that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it would be wise to recall 
the present Governor of Barbadoes. But 
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if in the course of time a favourable op-| tion, and that if he was in any way to 
portunity for a transfer or exchange} blame it was for mistakes in point of 
between Mr. Hennessy and the Governor | management or prudence which almost 
of another colony should arise, of course | any one might have fallen into. Many 
that would be a matter which would be| of us recollected what had happened in 
fully considered by his noble Friend the | a neighbouring colony some years ago, 
Secretary of State. At present, how-| and it was impossible to read the ac- 
ever, it was not his noble Friend’s inten- | counts of the excitement in Barbadoes 
tion to take any step in the matter.| and of the panic which had prevailed 
Now, it had been his painful duty to| there without a feeling of gratitude to 
distribute, perhaps rather freely, a cer-| the man who had saved us from horrors 
tain amount of blame among many | which might have readily occurred. Any 
people in connection with this matter.| blame that might be attached to Mr. 
He hoped he had done so with as little} Hennessy was, upon investigation, 
unfairness as possible. While he had | diminished to a few remarks which were 
been obliged to speak in terms of depre- | contained in his speech ; and if he had 
ciation of some gentlemen who had con- | had to make that speech over again he 
ducted this agitation against Mr. Hen-| probably would not have used the same 
nessy, he had also felt himself compelled | words. When we came carefully to read 
to speak with regard to some minor mat-| the speech which had been so much 
ters in candid terms of the conduct of | found fault with, it would, he thought, 
the Governor. He had, however, the| appear a very natural, though not a 
satisfaction of being able to state to the | very prudent, one. Mr. Hennessy had 
House that it was the opinion of Her | gone out knowing that one of the ob- 
Majesty’s Government that Mr. Hen- | jects of the Home Government-—an ob- 
nessy had fully cleared himself of the | ject, too, with many preceding Govern- 
more serious portion of the charges |ments—was to obtain, if possible by the 
brought against him; and it was an| goodwill of the colony itself, confedera- 
especial satisfaction to him that aj;tion. Mr. Hennessy was convinced, 
gentleman who had occupied a very | he thought rightly, that confederation 
honourable position in that House, and| would be for the advantage of the 
who had distinguished himself in Par-| colony, and what he stated was simply 
liament, had an opportunity, of which he | this—that in all probability it would 
was confident he would avail himself, of} have a good result upon the whole 
earning distinction yet again in the Ser- | social condition of the people. In one 
vice of the Crown. way, for instance, the encouragement of 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was| emigration—it might have that result. 
glad at the conclusion at which Her| If they had to inquire further into this 
Majesty’s Government had arrived in| matter he must say there certainly was 
regard to this matter, for it was the| evidence in these despatches that there 
conclusion to which he himself should | was an agitation in the island against 
have come from the evidence of the} the proposal for confederation, and to 
Papers on the subject—namely, that the| that agitation might fairly be traced 
conduct of Governor Hennessy in very|the disturbances that followed. He 
difficult circumstances had been such as| could not say less with regard to Mr. 
on the whole to deserve the confidence| Hennessy. He had always sat op- 
of the Government and the House of| posite to that Gentleman in that House, 
Commons. There had been much ex-|and had not always agreed with 
citement as to his acts, and for several} him in opinion; but he felt great 
weeks the charges against him were| pleasure in bearing his testimony that 
constant and numerous; but they would| one who had been an honour to the 
all probably feel, with the full evidence | House of Commons and to Parliament 
before them, that as the hon. Member|had not disgraced himself, but, he 
opposite (the Under Secretary of State | must fairly say, had distinguished him- 
for the Colonies) had said, those charges | self by his conduct in this matter. As 
had dwindled down to very small dimen-| to the Constitution of the colony, he 
sions. In point of fact, it was quite| could hardly understand from the hon. 
clear that Mr. Hennessy had shown} Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
great moderation, courage, and discre-| whether the Home Government in- 
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tended to make any alteration. One 
alteration they had suggested with re- 

ard to the Council. To that suggestion, 
5 believed, was very much owing the 
opposition with which the Governor 
had been received, and no doubt that 
was an additional reason why the Home 
Government should sympathize with 
Mr. Hennessy. He confessed he could 
not but agree with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) that 
there was great danger to good govern- 
ment in the present Constitution of such 
a colony as Barbadoes. He did not 
know that he should have used the word 
oligarchy, but he could hardly join in 
the criticism of the term by the Under 
Secretary of State. Certainly one re- 
mark which the Under Secretary made 
seemed to show that there must be a 
feeling at the Colonial Office that the 
Constitution as it now existed was not 
the best of all Governments, or he 
would not have given the excuse he 
did for their dislike to confederation. 
No doubt there was a redundant popu- 
lation in Barbadoes, and that, conse- 
quently, wages were very low; and no 
wonder therefore that federation was 
disliked by the Assembly if supposed 
likely to raise the rate of wages. That 
was an illustration of the danger and 
difficulty of governing a numerous 
colony by an assembly chiefly repre- 
senting the employers. He should have 
been glad if the Under Secretary 
could have informed them of the manner 
in which Lord Carnarvon intended to 
deal with these difficulties. He had 
every confidence in Lord Carnarvon’s 
colonial policy, and his great desire to 
be just to all parties and races under 
his sway, and he felt certain that, al- 
though he was not prepared to inform 
the House, through the Under Secretary 
of State, of the actual measures he was 
going to take, he must initiate some 
change in the Constitution, and not leave 
the island in its present position. He 
was glad the Government had come to 
the conclusion that it would be un- 
just and impolitic to remove Governor 
Hennessy. 

CoroneL MURE said, he was glad 
that the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) refused the demand of the Com- 
mittee from Barbadoes, that Governor 
Hennessy should be withdrawn; but he 
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regretted to find that the Government 
did not intend to institute an inquiry 
through a Royal Commission. The fact 
that there was a party in London trying 
to press their views upon the subject on 
the Government showed that all contro- 
versy in the island had not been laid 
aside. Much of the evils that had re- 
cently taken place was owing to the 
pushing of confederation on the colony, 
although the noble Earl kad said he did 
not wish it until its inception came from 
the Legislative Body of the island. At 
that moment the island was in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. There was a 
great deal of pauperism and vagrancy 
there, and a large proportion of the 
respectable ‘population were in direct 
variance with the Governor, and de- 
manding his recall. He (Colonel Mure) 
was opposed to his recall on the demand 
of any individual; but the fact of the 
demand having been made showed an 
unsatisfactory state of things. One thing 
was clear, that further inquiry should 
take place. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
was a personal friend of Governor Hen- 
nessy, and that he had received a letter 
from him in which he solemnly denied 
that he said or did anything in any 
degree to sanction or encourage the dis- 
turbances that had taken place there. 
Governor Hennessy had been placed in a 
very exceptional position, and had a 
most delicate and difficult duty to per- 
form. In the first place he had to pro- 
mote confederation, and next to make 
some alteration in the constitution of 
the colony. He had to reconcile the 
oligarchy of the Whites to the Natives, 
who were reduced to a most miserable 
state of pauperism, and were greatly 
oppressed. Any Gentleman who had 
read the Blue Books must have seen 
that under these difficult circumstances 
Governor Hennessy had shown along with 
good intentions great prudence and dis- 
cretion. It was to be hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would allow him 
to retain his present position. A man in 
such a position should be supported by 
the Government in the honest discharge 
of his duty, and he was rejoiced to find 
from the discussion that Governor Hen- 
nessy had not done anything unworthy 
of his position. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK thought that 
some injustice had been done to the 
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Legislative Assembly of Barbadoes in 
the remarks which had fallen from some 
hon. Members. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 29th July, 1876. 


per vincoing | — Pusiic Britis — Committee — 

Report—Elementary Education [155-277]. 

Third Reading—Savings Banks (Barrister) * 
[269]; Slave Trade* [270]; Cattle Disease 
(Ireland) * [94], and passed. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MURPHY said, that the Irish 
Cattle Show was to be held in Cork on 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of August, at 
which many Irish Members wished to 
be present. The Lord Lieutenant had 
graciously promised to attend, and had 
accepted an invitation to a banquet on 
Wednesday next. He wished to know, 
Whether, under these circumstances, the 
honourable Member for Londonderry 
County would proceed with his Motion 
on the Sale of Intoxicating Isdquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill on Wed- 
nesday next, having regard to the short 
time given for consideration of the Go- 
vernment Amendments ? 

Mr. R. SMYTH, in reply, said, he 
felt the greatest reluctance to deprive 
any hon. Member from meeting the Lord 
Lieutenant at Cork, and, so far as the 
hon. Member was concerned, he could 
pair with his Colleague, which would 
enable him to do so. It was his inten- 
tion to ask the House on Wednesday to 
go into Committee on the Bill. 


Sir John Lubbock 


{COMMONS} 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
[put 155.) 

(Viscount Sandon, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 28th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Viscount SANDON said, as he had 
promised the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire to meet possible evils to 
which he had called his attention, he 
would propose a new clause, so that 
there might be no doubt whatever that 
the public money earned by the schools 
was expended for the purposes intended 
by Parliament. The clause was as fol- 
lows :— 

(The conditions of a Parliamentary grant to 
include application of incomes to purposes of 
public elementary schools only.) 

“The conditions required to be fulfilled by 
schools in order to obtain annual Parliamentary 
grants shall provide that the income of the 
schools shall be applied only for the purposes of 
public elementary schools.” 


Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR thought the 
clause would meet the object in view. 


Clause read a second time, and ordered 
to be added to the Bill. 


Mr. BOORD moved the following new 
clause :— P 
(No prosecutions to be undertaken except with 

the authority of at least three members of a 

School Board, School Attendance Committee, 

or Local Committee.) 

‘No legal proceedings for non-attendance, or 
irregular attendance at school, shall be com- 
menced in a court of summary jurisdiction, by 
any person appointed to carry out the compul- 
sory bye-laws of a School Board or Local 
Authority, except by the direction of not less 
than three members of a School Board, School 
Attendance Committee, or Local Committee, who 
shall have previously investigated the circum- 
stances under which it is proposed to take such 
action.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, the object of 
the clause was to carry out the intention 
of the Act of 1870 with regard to pro- 
secutions—that they should not be re- 
sorted to until every other means of 
inducing the attendance of the children 
had failed, and only then after very 
careful inquiry into the circumstances of 
each case by persons who, from their 
local knowledge, were thoroughly com- 
petent to perform the duty. In the 
metropolis and in large towns the need 
of such caution was greatest, since 
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the circumstances of individuals were 
less likely to be known there than else- 
where. Hence, in some of the Lon- 
don districts, divisional committees of 
the ratepayers had been formed, who 
were admirably fitted for the discharge 
of these functions. Speaking at the 
opening of the new offices of the London 
School Board, after describing the method 
of persuasion to be employed by the 
visitors, Sir Charles Reed said of the 
divisional committees— 


“ Afer that, it rests with the ratepayers them- 
selves, who constitute the divisional committee, 
to decide whether the superintendent shall take 
any case before the magistrate, so that the public 
authority shall give decision. Therefore, I 
think the Board; having placed the power in the 
hands of the ratepayers, may fairly say that 
they have sought the very best tribunal. In 
every division of London we have ladies and 
gentlemen who are united in this benevolent 
work: they investigate at great pains every 
case, they see every parent, and they direct 
every step; and the question is carried before 
the magistrate, subject tu the committee of the 
Board, at their instigation.” 


There was also a resolution passed by 
the London School Board on the 19th 
June, 1872, to the effect— 


“That no prosecution in any division, to en- 
force the bye-laws for compulsion, be carried on, 
except by the authority of the divisional mem- 
bers, or a majority of them, who shall be solely 
responsible to the Board therefor.” 


Now, the sentiment contained in that 
speech, and the policy laid down by that 
resolution, was all that could be desired ; 
but what he complained of was, that the 
practice of the Board had not been in ac- 
cordance with its professions, for by a Re- 
turn that had been presented to the House 
he learned that out of 2,154 cases that 
had gone before the magistrates in the 
Greenwich Division, with which he was 
naturally chiefly concerned, only four had 
been investigated in the manner pre- 
scribed by the resolution he had quoted, 
whilst, in some 50 cases, the preliminary 
investigation had been left to the superin- 
tendent of visitors. A resolution of this 
kind was an instruction to the members 
of the Board, and it was highly unsatis- 
factory to find some of them, within 
one month of its passing, deliberately 
arranging to violate it, as was shown 
to be the fact by the Return. Up to 
the 17th of March, 1875, the divisional 
committee of ratepayers had some voice 
in the matter, though not nearly so much 
as was represented by Sir Charles Reed 
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in his speech; but after that they had 
been superseded, apparently without rea- 
son given. During the time thecommittee 
exercised their functions, prosecutions 
had been going on at the rate of about 500 
per annum ; whilst, after their dismissal, 
the rate increased to nearly 700—an in- 
crease of something like 40 per cent. 
The general result of all this had been, 
that a great outcry had been raised in 
the division, the magistrates had com- 
plained publicly of the want of care 
exercised in inquiring into the cases 
brought before them, and there was great 
danger of education becoming unpopular 
amongst those whose sympathy it was 
especially desirable to have, if some- 
thing were not done in the way of a 
remedy. Now, the clause he (Mr. 
Boord) proposed was declaratory of the 
intention of the Act of 1870; it was, as 
he had shown, in close agreement with 
the declared policy of the School Board, 
and he therefore trusted it would meet 
with the approval of the Committee. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it would 
be a very serious matter to embody this 
clause in the Bill. The proper judge in 
these cases was the magistrate, and 
nothing could check unnecessary prose- 
cutions more than if the magistrate were 
to say that there were no grounds for 
them. Great caution on the part of the 
school boards he admitted to be neces- 
sary. 

Viscount SANDON said, it was ex- 
ceedingly desirable that those cases 
should be investigated with great care 
by the school boards before the parents 
were subjected to inconvenience and 
annoyance by being summoned; and if 
there was an impression in the country 
that school boards were acting with 
harshness to the parents, an appeal 
would probably be made to Parlia- 
ment on the subject. But he was 
unwilling to hamper the action of the 
school boards as well as that of the 
new school attendance committees, by 
any direction of so stringent a character 
as this. Public opinion, he trusted, 
would exercise a salutary check on the 
conduct of school boards in this matter, 
if they had not used sufficient caution 
and care. He hoped it would get to 
the school boards through the ordinary 
channels, that both his right hon. Friend 
and himself were of opinion that great 
caution was necessary; but he must re- 
peat what he had said in the House on 
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the various occasions when attacks had 
been made on the action of school boards 
in the matter of compulsion, that he be- 
lieved they had generally shown a rare 
discretion, delicacy, and judgment in 
the exercise of this difficult duty which 
Parliament had imposed upon them. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT was sorry his 
noble Friend could not accept the clause. 
Looking at the way in which prosecu- 
tions had been conducted, not by the 
London School Board only, but by school 
boards in general, he could not think 
that the state of the question was alto- 
gether satisfactory. It should be remem- 
bered that the class of persons affected 
were those least able to protect them- 
selves, and that all that was asked was 
that no prosecution should be ordered, 
without due consideration by at least 
two responsible persons. He suggested 
that his noble Friend might prepare a 
clause to meet the difficulty, and bring 
it up on Report. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, that the 
London School Board, of which he had 
been a member, had invariably exercised 
the greatest care before summoning 
parents ; and if upon investigation a 
clear case was not made out no further 
steps were taken. There were very few 
instances in which the magistrates had 
censured the school boards. The adop- 
tion of this clause would inflict injustice 
upon the school boards. 

Mr. ONSLOW, on behalf of the poor 
in rural districts, urged the noble Lord 
to re-consider his decision, and to bring 
up a clause of a milder character on the 
Report than the one before the Commit- 
tee, in order to protect parents from 
hardships, which were not at all unlikely 
to arise. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it gave him great 
satisfaction to hear the noble Lord refuse 
to accept the clause. The conclusion he 
had arrived at during the progress of 
these discussions was that, though there 
might be a few exceptions, the House, 
as a whole, was deeply anxious to secure 
the education of the mass of the popu- 
lation. But what, he asked, was likely 
to be the effect of a clause which threw 
doubt on the discretion with which 
school boards had exercised the powers 
intrusted to them? If cases which ap- 
peared hard did occur, they could only 
be cases where parents were neglecting 
the education of their children, and those 
were the very cases which the House 


Viscount Sandon 
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had in view in framing this measure. 
He did hope that no such restriction 
would be imposed on the local authori- 
ties, but that, trusting to their discretion, 
the Committee would enable them to 
exercise without interference of any 
kind the compulsory powers which had 
already been granted. He concurred 
most cordially in the opinion that school 
boards and local authorities generally 
ought to deal tenderly with parents in 
inducing them to send their children to 
school. There might have been instances 
in which the feelings of parents had not 
been regarded in the spirit which the 
Committee would desire ; but, upon the 
whole, the evils that could result from 
prosecutions to parents who neglected 
the education of their children were far 
less than those which might be appre- 
hended from placing such a restriction 
as this upon the action of school au- 
thorities. 

Mr. MELLOR hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would divide the Committee on 
his clause. The beadles who enforced 
school attendance were the most bump- 
tious of men, and there were many cases 
to his own knowledge in which there 
was no occasion whatever for taking out 
asummons. In his own borough every 
case brought before the magistrate cost 
8s., the greater part of which had to be 
borne by the rates. 

Mr. HENLEY was unable to give an 
opinion as to whether the clause was 
quite sufficient to secure care in institut- 
ing prosecutions ; but he thought hon. 
Members must all agree that it was very 
unfortunate when the prosecutions were 


instituted unnecessarily, and now it - 


would be additionally unfortunate since 
persons might have to travel eight or 
ten miles or more to the petty sessions 
where the cases would be heard. There 
would be not only this hardship, but also 
the loss of a day’s work. As to whether 
it would be desirable to have exactly the 
number of persons to investigate cases, 
he was scarcely prepared to give an opi- 
nion upon that point; but, at any rate, 
the investigation should be by a compe- 
tent authority. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU urged 
that the local authorities would not 
allow the Inspector to bring cases unne- 
cessarily before the magistrate, because 
if they did they would be cast in costs. 

Mr. KNOWLES said, he hoped the 
noble Lord would re-consider his deci- 
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sion. By having a committee of two or 
three persons to investigate the cases 
beforehand the hands of the Inspector 
would be strengthened. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY suggested 
whether it would not be possible that 
the Education Department should issue 
a Minute requiring that more care 
should be taken than at present. Hon. 
Members all felt the almost indiscreet 
way in which in some districts these 
summonses had been issued, and there 
was nothing more likely to make school 
boards unpopular. It would be a very 
easy thing before proceedings were 
taken to get the signatures of two or 
three persons who had investigated the 
matter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER urged that 
it would be a very grave thing to pro- 
duce the impression that the House of 
Commons thought the school boards had 
misused their power. It was very re- 
markable, considering what the difficul- 
ties were, how few unnecessary cases 
had been brought forward; and gene- 
rally, when both sides had been heard, 
the school board had come well out of 
it. Before the Committee weighed down 
persons desirous of doing their duty 
with their disapproval there ought to be 
an inquiry by a Committee or Commis- 
sion into the subject. 

Mr. RODWELL joined in the appeal 
which had been made to the noble Lord 
to see whether he could not on the Re- 
port bring up a clause which would 
prevent poor persons from being ha- 
rassed by unnecessary prosecutions. No 
one could read the newspapers without 
seeing that cases of the greatest hard- 
ship had occurred. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he hap- 
pened to be a member of the school 
board of Salford, and in that borough 
and in Manchester every case was in- 
vestigated by members of the school 
board. If gentlemen undertook the du- 
ties of a school board they were bound 
to perform them. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL said, he was 
a member of the school board for the 
town which he represented (Worcester), 
and that the greatest care was taken 
and every investigation made before 
parents were summoned before the ma- 
gistrate. 

Viscount SANDON believed that the 
mass of school boards took every care 
before taking out summonses. He did 
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not think that the hon. Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Boord) intended to 
cast any slur on the school boards, but 
he felt sure that the clause would go 
much further in fact than was gene- 
rally desired. He would before the 
me consider the suggestion of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Re- 
corder (Mr. Russell Gurney), and see 
whether it would not be possible for the 
Department to do something in the mo- 
derate way which he had suggested to 
meet the wishes so largely expressed. 
If he could, he should be glad to do 
so; but he could give no positive pledge 
on the subject. 

Mr. BOORD, replying to the obser- 
vations that had been made, said, he 
was afraid his anxiety to save the time 
of the Committee had led to an omission 
in his opening remarks. He was not 
amongst those who bore the school 
boards any ill-will, and he wished to 
disclaim any feeling of prejudice in 
bringing this matter forward. He be- 
lieved the London School Board had 
done very good work, and would con- 
tinue to do it in the future. All he 
wished to secure was that proper pre- 
cautions should be taken to protect 
parents from hardship being inflicted 
through the indiscriminate exercise of a 
very stringent power. He thought he 
had shown that such precaution had not 
always been taken. In reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), who had 
said that if this clause were passed, it 
would be necessary to prove in each case 
that there had been an investigation 
before it could be brought before the 
magistrate, he said that would no doubt 
be so; but he had in his mind a case 
that had been recently tried in which 
the magistrate took precisely that view 
of the existing law, and, on it being 
shown that no investigation by the mem- 
bers had taken place, dismissed the sum- 
mons with costs against the school board. 
He agreed with the noble Lord that it 
would be unfortunate if the opinion 
gained ground that there had been reck- 
lessness in these matters, and it was 
chiefly on that account that he had pro- 
posed this clause. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth (Mr. M‘Arthur) opposite 
had said that it would be impossible 
to get three members together to do 
the work; but he would ask whether 
the due investigation of such cases 
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was not part of the duty of a school 
board? The argument that it would be 


impossible to get three men together to 
perform so obviously essential a duty, 
was the weakest that had been produced, 
and, in reality, tended to show the need 
of the clause. In reference to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Worcester 
(Mr. Rowley Hill), he would only say 
that he wished the system that prevailed 
there was carried out universally. He 
was exceedingly sorry that his noble 
Friend had not seen his way to make 
any definite promise; and unless he 
could give an assurance that something 
would be done in the direction indicated 
by the clause, he (Mr. Boord) would feel 
compelled to press it to a division. 

Viscount SANDON replied that he 
could not go a step further in regard to 
pledging himself in the matter than he 

ad done, and that he thought his hon. 
Friend ought to have accepted the as- 
surance already given that the question 
would be considered, and he would have 
another opportunity of bringing forward 
his Amendment, if he was not satisfied 
with his proposal, on the Report. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR denied that 
he had said it was impossible to get 
three members together to do the duty 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Boord) ; he had merely 
contended that in large districts like 
Lambeth, which covered an area of 11 
square miles, and constituted one dis- 
trict, it would be impossible that cases 
occurring in all parts of that large area 
could be investigated by any com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
hoped that as the Vice President of the 
Council had promised to consider the 
subject the hon. Member for Greenwich 
would not press the clause at present. 
If the noble Lord did not do anything to 
meet his views, he could move the clause 
on the Report, substituting two for 
three. 

Mr. WHALLEY begged to tender 
the thanks of the public and his own to 
the hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Boord) for having brought forward this 
point. He thought it essential that 
some such provision should be made, 
and trusted that the Government would 
see their way to the adoption of a clause 
similar to that under discussion. 

Mr. BOORD withdrew the clause, 
stating that he would re-introduce it, 


Mr. Boord 
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with some modification, on the Re- 
port. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Schedule 1. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved, in page 14, line 40, to leave out 
‘© 250,” and insert ‘ 350.” The object 
of the Amendment was to provide that 
350 attendances between the ages of 5 
and 10 should be required in order to 
obtain a labour pass. 

Viscount SANDON pointed out that 
the 250 attendances were required in 
each of the 5 years. No reasonable ex- 
cuses here came in, and considering the 
number of years in which the atten- 
dances must be made, and the anxiety 
the parent would have to secure that the 
child got on in his learning so as to se- 
cure the Standard pass, in case the 
attendances failed, he could not think 
there was a necessity proved for making 
a more stringent rule as to the Atten- 
dance pass. [Illness or other circum- 
stances might interfere with the children 
going to school, and the Government 
thought that they could not safely strain 
the number beyond 250. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, without urg- 
ing the noble Lord to accept the Amend- 
ment, suggested that he should re-con- 
sider the matter, with a view to a higher 
figure than 250—say 300. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he would withdraw his Amendment 
in the hope that the noble Lord would 
consider the question before the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HARDOASTLE moved the omis- 
sion of the words which required that the 
attendances should be ‘‘in not more than 
two schools.” 

Viscount SANDON said, that he had 
gone as far as he could in allowing the 
attendances to be divided between two 
schools in one year. If the children 
were sent to three or four schools the 
value of the education would be lost. 
He feared therefore it would be impos- 
sible for him to comply with his hon. 
Friend’s suggestion. He could not, 
under any circumstances, agree to what 
he believed would be a most serious in- 
jury to the children. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT pointed out that 
it would be necessary to meet the cases 
of the shifting population in London 
and other large towns, 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
the children were continually changing 
the school the education would come to 
nothing. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HARDOASTLE (for Mr. Torr) 
moved, in page 14, at end of table in 
sub-section (3), after line 43, to add— 


“ Provided, That, in the case of a school dis- 
trict being a municipal borough in which for not 
less than three years before the commencement 
of this Act a have been in force requir- 
ing, as a condition of total or partial exemption 
of a child from attendance at school, that such 
child must have passed a standard of proficiency 
corresponding to the fourth standard of the Code 
of 1876, or any higher standard, the same or 
a corresponding standard of proficiency (but 
not exceeding the standard which, under this 
Schedule, will be required after four years from 
the commencement of this Act) shall be re- 
quired for the purpose of a certificate under this 
Act enabling a child to be employed.” 


Viscount SANDON said, that he 
considered the proposal a very valuable 
one, and he willingly accepted it, being 
obliged to his hon. Friend, and to his 
hon. Colleague, for having made it. 


Proviso agreed to. 


Viscount SANDON moved, in page 
15, line 12, after ‘‘ 1876,” to insert ‘or 
such higher standard as may be from 
time to time fixed by the Education De- 
partment.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Ture O’CONOR DON moved, in page 
15, line 13, after ‘‘ elementary,” to in- 
sert ‘‘ or other efficient.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Viscount SANDON moved, in page 
15, line 16, leave out ‘“‘two hundred,” 
and insert ‘three hundred,” and page 
15, line 16, after ‘‘ attendances,” insert 
“ after five years of age.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


Mr. BIRLEY moved, in page 15, 
section 5, line 16, after ‘‘ attendances,” 
leave out ‘‘in not more than two schools,” 
and in page 15, line 17, after “‘ years,” 
insert— 


‘except where a child has been committed to 
an industrial or workhouse school, in which 
case such attendances may also be reckoned.” 


Amendments agreed to. 
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Viscount SANDON moved, in page 
15, line 17, at end of line insert— 


“or such larger number of attendances as 
may be for the time being fixed by the Educa- 
tion Department,” 


and in page 15, line 31, at end of line 
insert as a fresh paragraph— 


“The Education Department may from time 
to time by order make such regulations and 
conditions in relation to the payment of fees 
under this Act by that department as they may 
think expedient. 

“The order shall provide that not more than 
ten per cent of the children in a public elemen- 
tary school shall obtain in the same year certifi- 
cates entitling them to the payment of fees, and 
that if the children qualified to obtain such, cer- 
tificates exceed the said percentage, those chil- 
dren who have attended the greatest number of 
times shall have the preference. 

“The order may make the continuance of the 
payment dependent upon the fulfilment of con- 
ditions, and shall provide that the continuance 
of the payment shall be conditional upon the 
child attending the school for not less than three 
hundred and fifty attendances in each year, and 
obtaining at the end of each year a certificate of 
proficiency in reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic according to a standard higher than 
the standard according to which it obtained the 
previous certificate. 

“The order shall further provide that the 
school, by previous due attendance at which the 
child was qualified for obtaining the payment of 
fees, and the school, the fees at which are paid 
by the Education Department, shall bea school, 
or department of a school, at which the ordinary 
payment in respect of the instruction of each 
scholar does not exceed sixpence.” 


The noble Lord stated that the pro- 
posed changes in this clause, relating to 
prize free education, were introduced, 
after considerations of various objections 
raised on both sides of the House, with 
a view to make the free education won 
by children in their 11th year more 
clearly a prize. They also provided that 
they should continue to work well and 
regularly at school if they were to retain 
the exhibition, and enabled the Depart- 
ment, if it found it necessary, to make 
stricter rules hereafter. These changes 
were the result of much consideration, 
and would, he thought, be great im- 
provements, and remove all risks of 
danger from the school. Certainly, as 
it now stood, it could not be held to 
countenance general free education. It 
was undoubtedly a new plan, but it was 
one from which personally he antici- 

ted very valuable results. 

Tue O’CONOR DON moved, in page 
15, line 31, in Viscount Sandon’s new 
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paragraph, line 4, after ‘‘ children,” in- 
sert ‘‘ presented for examination.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendments, as amended, agreed to. 


Viscount SANDON moved, in page 
15, line 34, at end, insert— 

“and where the attendance is at a certified 
industrial or certified day industrial school in- 
cludes such attendance as may be from time to 
time directed for the purpose by a Secretary of 
State.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Schedule, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Schedule 2. 

Viscount SANDON moved to leave 
out the Schedule and insert the follow- 
ing Schedule :— 

Second Schedule. 
(Rules as to Local Committee.) 

“(1.) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
the schoo] attendance committee may from time 
to time add to or diminish the number of mem- 
bers, or change the members of any local com- 
mittee appointed by them, or may dissolve any 
such committee. 

‘<(2.) A local committee shall, unless the 
school attendance committee appointing them 
otherwise direct, continue in office until the first 
meeting of that committee after the next annual 
appointment thereof, and thereafter until a new 
local committee is appointed. 


(Rules as to School Attendance Committee and 
Local Committee.) 

6 @) Subject to any regulations made in the 
case of a school attendance committee by the 
council or guardians appointing it, and in the 
case of a local committee by the school attend- 
ance committee appointing it, the provisions of 
the Third Schedule of ‘ The Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1870,’ with reference to proceedings of 
managers appointed by a School Board, shall 
apply to the proceedings of a school attendance 
committee and a local committee under this 
Act. 

“(4.) A school attendance committee shall 
continue in office until the first meeting of the 
council or guardians appointing it after the next 
annual election of councillors and guardians, 
and thereafter until the new committee is ap- 
pointed. 

“(5.) A committee appointed by guardians 
shall be appointed at the first meeting after the 
annual election of guardians, or some other 
meeting fixed with the approval of the local go- 
vernment board for the purpose.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Schedules 3 and 4 agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 277.] 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the Bill 
would be immediately — and that 
the noble Lord would be enabled on 
Thursday to give the House information 
as to the legal opinion in the Keynsham 
case. 

Viscount SANDON would be happy 
to do so. 


BISHOPRIC OF TRURO BILL—[Bu1 186.] 


(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson.) 


CONSIDERATION. ADJOURNED DEBATE 
(28th July. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER demurred to 
the measure being taken that day, as 
he believed the understanding had been 
that it should not be taken at the pre- 
sent sitting at all. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH dissented from 
the view which the right hon. Gentle- 
man took as to the understanding which 
had been arrived at on the subject. 


After some conversation, debate fur- 
ther adjourned till Monday. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1874-5. 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [18th July], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
(for Committee on Navy and Army Ex- 
penditure, 1874-5). 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. MONK desired to call the at- 
tention of the House to the practice 
which had grown up recently both at the 
Admiralty and the War Office of appro- 
priating the excess of certain Votes, not 
exhausted, to other Votes for which the 
money had not been originally voted. It 
was true that the Appropriation Act 
gave power to the Treasury, in cases of 
emergency, to sanction the payment of 
such excesses, provided they did not 
amount in the aggregate to more than 
the sum voted for the Department in 
which the excess occurred, but the prac- 
tice involved a very serious question. 
When the Admiralty took possession of 
these excesses in order to cover a de- 
ficiency, the control of Parliament was 
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effectually withdrawn from the expendi- 
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ture of the money, even though the 
sanction of the Treasury were obtained. 
In some instances, application was not 
made to the Treasury for its sanction 
for several months after the sums had 
been irregularly expended. He thought 
that before any surpluses were so ap- 

ropriated a statement should be made 
y the Department that it was not in its 
power to have brought in a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, while Parliament was 
sitting. The Committee on Public Ac- 
counts adverted to the large deficit on 
the Navy Estimates for 1873-4, and ex- 
pressed an opinion that the serious at- 
tention of the Admiralty should be given 
to the circumstance; and yet, notwith- 
standing their objections, a deficit of 
£288,000 had occurred in the Estimates 
for 1874-5. The Committee also ob- 
served, as they did in their Report of 
the previous year, that the circumstance 
of the insufficiency of the provision for 
the year was not brought under the 
notice of Parliament before the close of 
the financial year. He preferred this as 
acharge against the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It was true that the First 
Lord said he was kept in the dark on the 
subject until it was too late to bring in 
a Supplementary Estimate. But whose 
fault was that? The Department was 
solely responsible for it. The Commit- 
tee said in their Report— 


“The Accountant General was examined, and 
he accounts for the delay or omission to bring 
the deficit under the notice of Parliament, on the 
ground that it was hoped the deficit apparent in 
some Votes would be, on the whole, counter- 
balanced by the surplus on others, and that this 
hope was disappointed.” 


The Committee went on to say— 


‘*Your Committee think it right to call at- 
tention to the habitual use made by the Admi- 
ralty of the powers of applying, with the consent 
of the Treasury, the surpluses of certain Votes 
to meet deficiencies on others. This course of 
proceeding, unless strictly guarded, must to a 
great extent render nugatory the control of the 
House over the Votes.” 


That was the question he wished to 
bring before the House. The control 
of Parliament was taken away from the 
sums expended on the Navy. He re- 
gretted that the First Lord had left the 
House, when he knew that he intended 
to bring the question forward. The 
practice of which he complained was 
contrary to constitutional usage, whereas 
it was absolutely necessary that the 
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House of Commons should keep a watch- 
ful eye over the public expenditure. 
Some alteration was imperatively called 
for in the 4th and 5th sections of the 
Appropriation Act, and there ought to 
be some further supervision, beyond 
that of the over-worked officials of the 
Treasury, in regard to the expenditure, 
which had not been sanctioned by Par- 
liament. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that as the 
point was likely to lead to discussion, 
and as the Prime Minister had stated 
that no Business to which there was any 
opposition would be taken, he would 
agree that the debate should be ad- 
journed till Monday. 


Debate adjourned till Monday. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock till Monday. 


ween 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 31st July, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord De Freyne, after the Death of his 
Father. 

Pustic Buus—First Reading—Cattle Disease 
Hoey * (195) ; Juries Procedure (Ireland) * 
196); Poor Law Rating (Ireland) * (197) ; 
Savings Banks (Barrister) * (198) ; Superan- 
nuation (Unhealthy Climates) * (199) ; Winter 
Assizes * (200). 

Second Reading—Parochial Records * (194). 

Report—N otices to Quit (Ireland) * (188). 

Third Reading—Convict Prisons (Returns) * 
(179); Isle of Man (Officers) * (174) and 
passed. 


TURKEY—TREATIES OF 1856. 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, some 
weeks ago I ventured to maintain that, 
before Parliament prorogued, Resolutions 
ought to be adopted on the Eastern 
Question, on a ground I then alluded to 
with brevity. Since the further Corre- 
spondence was delivered, when nothing 
of the kind appeared likely to emanate 
from any other quarter, at the end of 
last week I put down the Notice which 
the House observes upon the Paper. My 
Lords, looking to the feeling out-of-doors, 
and to what is going on to-night in the 
other House of Parliament, this Assembly 
would be placed so inconveniently, unless 
a Resolution was before it, that even if 
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I found myself alone, I should not be 
much censured. Without the slightest 
indiscretion I may mention that what I 
now propose has the concurrence of the 
noble Lord whorecently supported me, our 
late Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
that he would have been here to express 
himself to-night, were he not absent in 
a remote part of the United Kingdom. 
As regards the further Correspondence, 
I shall not dwell upon it, as so many 
noble Lords are able to discuss it. How- 
ever rich in the materials of which his- 
tory is composed, it does not give birth 
to many new political conclusions. The 
most important revelation I have found 
in it is at Page 160, where it appears 
that the Prince of Montenegro virtually 
dictated the Memorandum of Berlin. 
The self-abasement of the Magnates who 
espoused that Memorandum could not 
go much further than when they raised 
the Prince of Montenegro to be the 
arbiter of Europe; and they ought, 
perhaps, no longer to suggest the grave 
invectives which have been occasionally 
lavished on them. My Lords, I at once 
approach the Resolution to be moved. 
In order to defend it, I shall only ask 
your Lordships to examine for a moment 
the circumstances in which we are 
placed, the results at which we ought 
to aim; and the degree to which the 
Resolution, if adopted, would be likely 
to conduce to them. 

The general position is not very dif- 
ferent from what it was at the end of 
June. The effort of the Servian vassal 
to make war upon his Suzerain, and 
annex a portion of his territory, seems 
to have pretty well collapsed. In Bul- 
garia, to which I may refer again, there 
is not any dangerous movement. But 
the former insurrection, openly, instead 
of secretly, abetted by the Prince of 
Montenegro, still continues. Among 
the Russian troops, according to the 
Continental Press, in certain garrisons 
excitement has been manifested. You 
still have at Constantinople men in 
power anxious to correct abuses in the 
Empire. The hostility of Austria to the 
Porte in the affair of closing Klek and 
Suttorina has been more openly exhi- 
bited, and that Power is seen, as before, 
to be directly influenced by Russia. 
Every now and then some new and 
fanciful encroachment on the Treaties of 
1856 is meditated, whispered, or pro- 
jected. The Foreign Office have been 
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recently approached by that class of 
oo. who opposed the Orimean 

ar, and have not much respect for the 
engagements it bequeathed tous. These 
circumstances, although but a — 
fragment of the moving panorama whic 
surrounds us, suffice to point to the results 
which oughtto be pursued. My Lords, they 
would appear to be to fortify the Govern- 
ment against those elements which might 
divert them from the line of policy and 
duty they have entered on; to encourage 
the reforms in Turkey, which such men 
as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe have long 
ago traced out, which such men as the 
Grand Vizier and Midhat Pasha have 
determined to inaugurate; and, last of 
all, to secure the maintenance of peace 
in Europe where it has not been hitherto 
disturbed. 

That the present Resolution, if adopted, 
would tend to fortify the Government in 
the manner I have pointed to, is too 
obvious to require demonstration: that 
it would tend to the advantage of the 
races subject to the Porte is equally 
distinct upon the face of it: that it 
would tend to secure the maintenance of 
peace, so great an object to a country like 
Great Britain, rich in fame, contented 
with achievement, engrossed by industry, 
opposed to acquisition, requires but an 
easy course of argument to prove it. 
What would be most likely to beget 
hostilities during the autumn? Some 
ill-conceived adventure or experiment 
against the Treaties of 1856 on the part 
of the Power they restrain, which could 
not be regarded with indifference by the 
people of this country ; or some defiance 
of public law such as occurred in 1870, 
which would be canvassed and resented 
in every fraction of society. What is 
most likely to bring about these sources 
of collision? Is it not the hope that 
they will meet with acquiescence and 
inertness, which such a Resolution as I 
move must damp and render difficult 
to cherish. How was the war in 1853 
created ? My Lords, it was created, 
as anyone may see who looks back 
to the proceedings of the time, by the 
silence and ambiguity of Parliament, 
which led the Russian Ozar to miscon- 
ceive, to misinterpret the intentions of 
the country. At that time the ill-judged 
reserve which decided the Czar to cross 
the Pruth was more excusable than it 
would be at present. After a peace of 
40 years, statesmen had apparently for- 
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gotten how war could be averted, how 
it could be carried on, and how it could 
be finished with propriety ; so that we 
had official speeches calculated to pro- 
duce it, Estimates inadequate to feed it, 
negotiations when it reached the inter- 
necine phase, which only arms could 
settle. Again, in 1853, there were not 
any Treaties like the present to uphold ; 
and it is not so easy for Parliament to indi- 
cate a line of action to the Government, 
as merely to declare or to inspire fidelity 
to the engagements which exist. My 
Lords, if the experience of 18538 is not 
to tell upon us at this moment, all his- 
tory isa source of folly and deception, 


* and those who have recorded it are 


among the greatest enemies of wisdom 
and of statesmanship. Such, however, 
is not the opinion of mankind at large 
upon a point which both in ancient and 
modern times has been habitually con- 
templated. I will, however, reason only 
from the knowledge to be acquired in 
our day upon the Bosphorus. It is easy 
to remark there that the policy of Russia 
upon the Eastern Question has its source 
at Constantinople, even more than at 
St. Petersburg. The former capital is 
given up to the exertions of diplomacy. 
In one street you have condensed the 
thoughts, the passions, and the rivalries 
of Europe. When the British Embassy 
is prevalent, your relations with the 
Powers hostile to the Porte are not im- 
mediately endangered, because that 
Embassy presents a formidable barrier. 
When the British Embassy is feeble in 
its influence, the Powers hostile to the 
Porte are constantly encouraged to create 
the tension, which is least to be desired. 
When is the British Embassy most 
capable? When it is possible to say 
that Parliament is undecided and irreso- 
lute in its adherence to the Treaties of 
1856, or when it is not possible to say 
so? My Lords, it would be a waste of 
time to argue such a question. Let those 
who doubt, proceed and form their own 
opinions on the spot where only one can 
be arrived at. 

Although no one will contend that 
such a Resolution can be dangerous, 
when it is shown to be the best expe- 
dient for averting war, some might be 
led, at first, to view it as superfluous. 
But as soon as they reflect on what has 
taken place within the last 12 months 
they must, I think, abandon that im- 
pression. Within that time, there have 
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been many reasons why Parliament 
should be misunderstood, and its ad- 
herence to the Treaties should be doubted. 
We cannot overlook the animosity 
against the Porte, which the position of 
the bondholders excited. We cannot 
overlook the language of the individuals 
or the organs who sustained the out- 
break in Herzegovina, when it began. 
We cannot assume that the excited 
patrons of those whom they consider as 
oppressed, the unconscious instruments 
of those who have fomented the distur- 
baneces, have not had some effect upon 
the Continent. No one who has lived 
anywhere within the great circumference 
in which the Eastern danger agitates 
the world, could possibly maintain that 
the attachment of the British Parliament 
to the Treaties of 1856 is so well known, 
as to make a declaration in their favour 
useless or inapposite. On the other 
hand, it is inconceivable that, at such a 
moment, Government should not desire 
Parliament to ‘strengthen them in their 
maintenance of Treaties. Five Powers 
have been arrayed against them at 
Berlin. Except in time of war, the 
balance of Europe was never so com- 
pletely overthrown. The scale which 
nearly kicks the beam is not entitled to 
repudiate the weight which Parliament 
can add to it. And if it does, discussion 
in the Houses is even worse than fruit- 
less. You have the inconvenience and 
you miss the compensation. 

My Lords, of the three grounds on 
which I recommend the Motion to your 
Lordships, its tendency to guard the in- 
terests of peace appears to me by far the 
most important. Other agencies may 
back up the policy of the Government 
against the influence which might en- 
feeble or deprave it. Other agencies 
may cherish and encourage the reforms 
by which the Sublime Porte would best 
consult its honour and prosperity. But to 
calm and to control the spiritof aggressive 
restlessness, from which calamities may 
spring, from which in former years they 
have sprung, it is difficult to point to 
any element whatever, except the mode- 
rating voice of Parliament in favour of 
the Treaties. 

These arguments would probably 
suffice among those who hold that the 
Treaties ought to be maintained. Buta 
party has been lately formed—unfor- 
tunately it is represented in this House 
—who, under guise of sympathy with 
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the Bulgarians, openly assert that the 
Treaties ought to be abandoned; and 
even hint that Russia—in their eyes— 
would now be welcome on the Bosphorus. 
My Lords, I do not yield to this new 
party in sympathy with the Bulgarians 
—with whom, perhaps, I have had more 
intercourse than they have. The Bul- 
garians have sent me many pages on 
their wrongs that I might make them 
known to your Lordships, which I would 
certainly attempt to do, unless I were 
assured from another quarter that their 
complaints are now being thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and every effort made to join 
humanity to firmness in opposing the dis- 
turbances, of which their country was 
the theatre. My Lords, the existence 
of the new party to which I have re- 
ferred obliges me to trespass on the 
House rather longer than I should have 
done, and to hurry over one or two of 
the grounds on which it appears to me— 
in spite of their demand—the treaties 
ought to be adhered to. 

Of course, the general dishonour of 
abandoning engagements need not be 
insisted on before an audience in which 
so great a sensibility exists upon the 
topic. But we cannot be unaffected by 
the circumstance that the country has no 
redundant store of credit upon foreign 
policy, from which it can afford to throw 
away a fraction with impunity. Whe- 
ther the blame falls justly on Parlia- 
ment, or on First Ministers, or on Secre- 
taries of State, or on allies, or on adverse 
turns of fortune not to be surmounted, 
the result is beyond controversy. Great 
Britain has suffered deeply in her credit, 
since the period of that war of which 
Denmark was the victim. On such a 
point other nations are the only judges, 
and their voice is universal. What took 


place in 1870 heightened the impression ; 
and what took place in 1871 was little 


likely to reduce it. Many other circum- 
stances, I should not like to specify at 
present, require a long course of wise 
and honourable action to efface their re- 
collection. Departure from the Treaties 
of 1856, so far as they survive, would be 
the overflowing drop in that cup of na- 
tional disparagement, which does not 
need to be replenished. We cannot 
afford to crown a series of reproaches. 
But the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State, the Government, and the House 
itself, are quite as much impressed as I 
am on this topic. 


Lord Campbell 
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My Lords, there is another ground on 
which the Treaties ought to be main- 
tained, which does not appeal to senti- 
ment of any kind, although sentiment 
and policy will not, perhaps, in this 
House appear entirely unconnected. It 
is the insuperable difficulty of any new 
arrangement on the Bosphorus which 
the Western Powers could accede to. 
Men who have spent many days and 
nights upon the Eastern Question will 
be the first to recognize the difficulty. 
In exact proportion as they learn some- 
thing about Servia, the United Princi- 
palities, and Greece, they are convinced 
that none of them can become the centre - 
of a new and civilized society, qualified 
to guard Constantinople for the interest 
of Europe. A new possibility is started 
by some reasoners. They urge that 
Austria ought to be established at that 
capital, and seem to think that there are 
none but very trifling objections to the 
consummation they aspire to. In one of 
his published speeches, Prince Bismarck 
gives a striking illustration of the defect 
which marks the class of intellects in 
which this kind of vision has originated. 
He compares them to persons who have 
never been in any highland country, 
and who, when they see a mountain 
large and naked to the eye, imagine 
there is nothing easier than by a straight 
and simple line to march directly to its 
summit. The crevices, the chasms, the 
water courses, and the glaciers, are 
utterly beyond their faculties to realize. 
In the case of the projectors I allude to, 
the first bar to their ascending stride, 
which utterly escapes them, is the Treaty 
which engages Austria in defence of 
Ottoman integrity. That, perhaps, might 
be surmounted. They have then to 
encounter the dual system recently esta- 
blished by Count Beust, which could 
scarcely work harmoniously in favour 
of their enterprize. Beyond that they 
are doomed to find among the Magyars 
the greatest fear of being englobed in a 
Slavonic population. In the next place, 
they meet in eminent Hungarians, such 
as General Klapka, whose views have 
lately been pronounced, the strongest 
possible objection to encroachment on 
the Porte, to which, in former days, they 
felt themselves indebted. Last of all, 
they come into collision with the Greek 
Patriarch at Constantinople—a force 
which co-exists with Mussulman, but 
might not be equally prepared to hail a 
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Roman Catholic ascendancy. If, indeed, 
in the inscrutable events the future may 
reserve, the Austrian Empire was in 
some degree divided; if germs we see 
already pushed into maturity; if Hun- 
gary was standing by itself, for anything 
we know the Vassal Principalities of 
Turkey might be led to gravitate towards 
it. But even if they did the problem 
would continue. In any case it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon contingencies 
beyond our power to secure. We are 
thus thrown back upon the Treaties of 
1856, the more we labour for alterna- 
tives to fill up the void their disappear- 
ance would occasion. 

My Lords, what course the late Go- 
vernment will take on this Motion is 
unknown to me. The course they 
ought to take is much more easy to 
determine. The late Government aspire 
to lead the Party who established 
the Treaties of 1856. They owe what- 
ever influence they have, in no small 
degree, to past connection with Lord 
Palmerston. That which the world re- 


garded as undue subserviency to Russia 
was among the causes of their downfall. 
There is now an opportunity before them 
of usefully disclaiming that propensity. 


But it is not to be admitted, for a 
moment, that the opinion of the late 
Government, whatever it may be, ought 
to decide the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State and his Colleagues on a question 
of this gravity. When much of Europe 
is disturbed, and more of it is menaced 
with disturbance; when an alliance 
fraught with peril starts out of the tomb, 
to which our greatest statesmen had 
consigned it, and luring France with 
Italy towards it, nearly drags Great 
Britain at its wheels; when out-of-doors 
fanatics utterly unversed in all the ele- 
ments of history and of policy are en- 
deavouring to fan a war between the 
Crescent and the Cross; the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State is not entitled to 
forego the aid which Parliament can 
offer him, because a section of political 
opponents may be ready to deprive him 
of it. The conflict in which he is engaged 
abroad, although a proud, is an unequal 
one. In referring to the concert of the 
three Powers on the 26th of June, the 
noble Lord the former Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg did not hesitate to tell 
your Lordships that the Holy Alliance 
had been set up again for revolutionary 
purposes. But an authority more grave, 
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more elevated than the late Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, had even previously 
come forward to interpret it. On this 
point I shall, as far as possible, avoid 
every phrase which scrupulous diplo- 
matists would cavil at. But many of 
your Lordships must have seen during 
the first fortnight of December a speech 
which came from the Russian Czar him- 
self—it was everywhere published—in 
which it was proclaimed that the three 
Emperors had re-established the alliance 
of their Predecessors, with a view to the 
objects for which it was originally 
formed. Such a speech ought, of course, 
to be regarded as the emanation of a 
Council. The Sovereign of Russia is not 
like public men, who, having nobody to 
tell them what to say, must often fall 
into imprudences, however great their 
effort to avoid them. It is worth while, 
therefore, to remember for what pur- 
poses that system was designed, which 
ean be only judged by seeing of what 
purposes it was the instrument. My 
Lords, that system overthrew the Polish 
nationality; after a long interval it 
crushed the hopes of every patriot in 
Italy ; it despatched in 1823 a French 
Army to Madrid, against the ineffectual 
voice of Parliament and the Foreign 
Office ; in 1826 it imposed upon Great 
Britain the necessity of sending an expe- 
dition for the defence of Portugal into 
the Tagus; and last of all, by trampling 
on everything settled at Vienna, it put 
an end to the Republic of Cracow in 
1847. These were its performances and 
purposes, and such a memory as that of 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
without more accurate description can 
recall them. My Lords, will the noble 
Earl, whose part it is to grapple with 
that system, wantonly decline, as far 
as possible, to arm himself against it? 
What is the defence the Resolution 
offers—if adopted—and what the armour 
it secures? My Lords, I wish to meet 
that question with precision. The noble 
Earl has had already to -withstand de- 
mands from those three Powers, which 
he regarded as subversive of or injurious 
to Ottoman stability. If such a Resolu- 
tion becomes the voice of Parliament, or 
even of your Lordships, demands of the 
same kind will be less likely to recur, 
and if they do recur, will be more easy 
to encounter. 

My Lords, the essence of the case 
resides in that position. It would there- 
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fore be against my object, by dwelling 
upon other topics, to efface it. I have 
had to chose between two dangers ; the 
danger of oppressing or exhausting the 
House by the materials which must occur 
to anyone whose thoughts during the last 
two years have been directed to the sub- 
ject ; the danger of appearing to present 
considerations which may be, not uncon- 
vincing, but inadequate, when you look 
to the magnitude of the interests at 
stake, of the commotions which environ 
us. I resolved to choose the latter 
danger, because the argument will not, 
I hope, depend on me. In this House 
there are present some, whose blood was 
shed, or whose lives were risked in the 
Crimea. There are present some to 
whom at least the names of Balaclava 
and Inkerman suggest the thoughts with 
which they ought to be connected. There 
are present some who recollect the 
objects for which that war was under- 
taken, the Treaties in which it closed and 
the necessity of guarding them at pre- 
sent. I leave the subject in their hands, 
and if they concur with me that Parlia- 
ment has now a duty to perform, I 
engage them, more effectually than I 
have done to urge and encourage its 
performance. 


Moved, “That this House, anxious for the 
welfare of the various races subject to the Otto- 
man Empire, and for an improved administration 
of their Government, is ready to support the 
measures which become necessary for upholding 
the Treaties of 30th March and 15th April, 
1856.” —(The Lord Campbell.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: I am obliged 
to the noble Earl for having given No- 
tice to call the attention of the House 
to this important subject, for if some 
other Peer had not done so I should 
have felt bound to undertake the task, 
so that an opportunity should be given 
for a subject of so much gravity being 
discussed in this House. With regard 
to the Resolution submitted by the noble 
Lord, however, I feel myself in some 
difficulty. I do not quite understand 
the drift of it—and I am sorry to say 
his speech has not fully enlightened me 
on the subject. My Lords, we all know 
that a civil war of a lamentable character 
is going on in some of the Provinces of 
European Turkey, a war which, if it 
continues—and no one can say that it 
will not do so, after a fashion—for a 
long time, will ruin those Provinces, will 
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decimate their populations, and will 
confirm and increase the hatred which 
now exists between different races of 
different creeds. The noble Lord asks 
who is to blame for this war? There 
are, no doubt, historical causes over 
which the present generation has no 
control; but in these we cannot find the 
sole origin of the evil. It is impossible 
to deny that the Government of the 
Porte has much to answer for, and in 
answering the noble Lord’s question, I 
confine my observations to the period 
which has elapsed since the Crimean 
War. The Orimean War had its origin 
in a quarrel between the Latin and 
Greek Churches, backed up respectively 
by France and Russia. I always thought 
that at the time too much was made of 
the Memoranda of two conversations 
held by the Emperor Nicholas—one in 
1844 with the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel, and the Earl of Aberdeen ; 
the other with Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
in 18538, after the difficulty about the 
Churches had arisen. The propositions 
laid down in the first Memorandum 
were— 
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“The maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, 
the abstinence from selfish demands and from 
exclusive dictation, the joint action of the Powers 
to assist any one of them who had just cause of 
complaint, the duty of all the Powers to urge 
upon the Porte the conciliation of its Christian 
subjects, the use of the same influence to keep 
these subjects in allegiance, the agreement of 
Russia and England as to the course to be pur- 
sued in the case of a calamity befalling the 
Turkish Empire.” 

This declaration of principles, although 
it did not call for action on the part of 
the English Government, did not appear 
objectionable to the distinguished men 
to whom it was made or to their succes- 
sors. The same views were communi- 
cated to Sir Hamilton Seymour in 1850 
upon the latter’s introducing the sub- 
ject of the Eastern Question; but they 
were more strongly impregnated with 
the idea of the imminent fall of the 
Turk, and showed an equal desire to act 
with England. The cause of the Cri- 
mean War was the departure by the 
Emperor from the principles he had laid 
down in his two confidential conversa- 
tions, aided by some other untoward 
circumstances. He took separate and 
private action, and attempted not only 
to assert what he considered his pre- 
vious rights, but to extort from the 
Porte an acknowledgment of further 
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rights on his part in regard to the 
Porte’s Christian subjects. War ensued, 
and we were successful. I have no in- 
tention this evening of discussing the 
necessity, the justice, or the policy of 
that war, or the results of it upon the 
general policy of Europe. I shall con- 
fine myself to the position in which it 
left Turkey at its close. The war, as I 
have said, ended successfully, and it 
ended in a manner which is a remark- 
able exception to what in old times 
was thought one of the most general 
lessons taught by history—namely, that 
nothing is so dangerous for a weak 
State as to call in the armed assistance 
of one or more powerful nations. Ex- 
cepting the general interest which all 
commercial nations had in the freedom 
of the Danube, and the general interest 
of Europe that the Turkish Empire 
should not fall a prey to the ambition of 
any one Power, we did not attempt to 
obtain one single object of a selfish 
character. The objects of the war were 
stated at the beginning of the war. 
They were distinctly recapitulated by 
Lord Clarendon and by Count Beust, 
after the failure of the Vienna negotia- 
tions to this effect :—That the exclusive 
right to interfere to a certain extent in 
the internal affairs of Provinces belong- 
ing to the Turkish Empire which Russia 
had in former years wrung from the 
necessities of the Porte should no longer 
be exercised by that Power; that the 
channel of the Lower Danube, and 
more especially the outlets of the river 
into the Black Sea, should no longer be 
subject to the exclusive control of Russia, 
but should, on the contrary, be confided 
to the superintendence of delegates ap- 
pointed by other Powers as well as by 
Russia, and who should take measures 
for freeing and keeping free from ob- 
structions the great water communica- 
tion of Central Germany with the rest 
of the world; that the Turkish Empire 
should become part of the system of 
European equilibrium, and that means 
should be taken to put an end to the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea; 
that the pretentions of Russia officially 


‘to protect the subjects of the Porte 


should be renounced; and that the 
Powers should use their influence to ob- 
tain from the Sultan, by an act of his 
own Sovereign authority, the confirmation 
and observance of the religious privi- 
leges of his Christian subjects. I hold 
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that these objects were fully provided 
for by the Treaty of 1856. Since 
the beginning of the decline of the 
Ottoman Empire the Porte never held 
such a position in Europe as it did after 
the Treaty of Paris. Not only was the 
Empire made secure, as Lord Palmerston 
boasted, against naval, military, and 
diplomatic attacks, but it had taken the 
place in the system of the equilibrium of 
Europe, it was left with a very small 
Debt at a comparatively small rate of 
interest, and it had—under the advice 
and pressure, it is true, of the represen- 
tatives of its co-belligerents at Constan- 
tinople, but with an entire reservation 
of the dignity of the Sovereign—issued 
a declaration as to the future govern- 
ment of the Empire, on principles which 
if fully carried out would have insured 
the prosperity, the happiness, and pro- 
bably the contentment of its subjects. 
But it may be said, as it has so often 
been said out-of-doors, that this advan- 
tageous Treaty, and with it the object 
for which the Crimean war was waged, 
was abandoned by the late Government 
in 1871. I may be allowed to say one 
word on this point, because the igno- 
rance about it is so great, that not only 
have some Members of your Lordships’ 
House stated that in 1871 we gave up 
all the objects of the Crimean War, but 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) 
has, in at least two despatches just pre- 
sented, shown complete forgetfulness of 
the only point which was changed in the 
Treaty of 1856. He speaks of the Treaty 
of 1844 regarding the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles as having been confirmed 
by the Treaties of 1856 and of 1871; 
while the fact is that the Treaty of 1871 
entirely altered that particular provision. 
I believe some of your Lordships will 
hear with surprise that of the four 
objects named in Lord Clarendon’s des- 
patch and carried out by the Treaty of 
1856 three remain exactly as they were, 
with the additional solemn adherence of 
the Emperor of Russia—not under the 
pressure of the sword, but from his own 
free will; that the only point which has 
been changed was that portion of the 
third section to which I have referred 
which relates to the neutralization of the 
Black Sea, which in itself was an after- 
thought to the Conference of Vienna. 
That stipulation, which was denounced 
in Parliament at the time, and acknow- 
ledged by France, Germany, Austria, 
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and Italy to be one which ought not to 
continued, had done its work. It had 
put an end to the naval preponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea, and it had 
given time to Turkey to create a most 
powerful Navy, the only fault of which 
was that it was much too large for her 
finances. I saw that at a great meeting 
the other day Lord Palmerston was 
quoted as having prophecied the speedy 
end of the Treaty of 1856. He did no 
such thing. His allusion was to the 
particular clause of neutralization to 
which I have just alluded. Well, we 
substituted another, and I belive much 
more effectual, provision for the Turks, 
though less offensive to Russia. Instead 
of the Porte being able to bring the 
fleets of her allies into the Black Sea, 
after a declaration of war, it was agreed 
that she should have the power of doing 
so previous to such a declaration. The 
advantage of this provision is obvious. 
Under the Treaty of 1856, Russia could 
build any number of transports by which 
she might have conveyed troops to any 
“we of Turkish territory without Turkey 

eing able to oppose them by her own 
ships or the ships of allies, unless after 
a formal declaration of war. I hope 
your Lordships will excuse me for clear- 
ing up a point about which there has 
been so much misunderstanding. Turkey 
was by the Treaty of 1856 in a position 
with reference to the rest of Europe 
different from that which she formerly 
occupied. Now I will ask your Lord- 
ships how she has availed herself of this 
interval of comparative quiet and of ab- 
solute internal security. I do not mean 
that bad advice has not been given her 
from some quarters, or that we have not 
been foremost in pouring into the Trea- 
sury of the Sultan- some £100,000,000 of 
money, which has had exactly the same 
corrupting and destructive effect as the 
spirits and rum supplied by civilized 
nations has upon the neighbouring 
savages; but there was no obligation 
upon the Porte to ask for bad advice, to 
accept loans which were out of propor- 
tion to the resources of the country. 
What, then, were some of the principal 
things promised in the famous Hatti- 
Humayoun of 1856? Mixed tribunals 
of justice, codes, and translations of 
codes; a sound fiscal system, measures 
against corruption, the establishment of 
banks, the promotion of roads, canals, 
and railways, and the invitation of 
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foreign capital, so as to develop the 
the resources of the country. Have any 
of these promises been kept? Is it not 
true that they have been absoluely re- 
versed? If you have any doubt, read 
the excellent despatch of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) of June 26. It ap- 
pears to me impossible to deny that the 
Government of the Porte is respon- 
sible for much that has happened. It 
is also quite true that there has been 
great activity to create discontent among 
others than the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts which have actually revolted. But 
is this not always the case? What two 
greater, and I believe beneficial, events 
have happened than the unity of Italy 
and the unity of Germany? Have the 
Sardinians been unjustly accused of 
working up the latent discontent of the 
rest of Italy? Did the Prussians hold 
themselves absolutely aloof from the 
— which ee in other parts 
of Germany? As far as the Papers just 
presented go, they show most clearly 
that the agitation has not been due to 
foreign Governments, however difficult in 
some cases the action of some of these Go- 
vernments are to follow, but to national 
movements and instincts ; and could such 
national committees find more suitable 
materials for their work than those 
which had been manufactured for them 
by the Porte itself? And now I must 
say a few words with respect to the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
taking the date of the commencement of 
the negotiations for the Andrassy Note. 
The few words said by the noble Earl 
about a month ago on the subject of 
Her Majesty’s Government having al- 
lowed the three Imperial Governments 
to take so completely the initiative in a 
matter which concerned ourselves and 
the rest of Europe have not supplied a 
sufficient answer. It is true that it ap- 
pears by the Papers that some changes 
were effected by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Note, and we grumbled a 
little at the position in which we were 
placed. But I cannot help thinking 
that by a few direct explanations on our 
part before the Note was proposed at all, 
to the effect that in matters of so great 
a European importance we must insist 
on ourselves and other Powers taking 
their full share of the negotiations, we 
should have prevented the three Powers 
doing that which I believe they are now 
aware was a great mistake on their part. 
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Still, I believe Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were right in agreeing to the 
modified form of the Andrassy Note. As 
to the Berlin proposals, I stated in the 
House a month ago that I could give no 
opinion till ap sgn = incor 
After reading that Paper, e that it 
would not have been po i eanuile to 
that document. There are two questions 
raised by it—the form of presenting it 
tous, and the substance of it. It ap- 

ears from the despatch of Sir Andrew 
_ sot that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were supposed to have resented 
the form, and I was certainly told at the 
time that the telegraph had announced, 
to all Europe a considerable display of 
temper on the part of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s principal Ministers. I doubt, 

owever, whether the form was really 
meant to show disrespect to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and was not merely 
the result of our having abandoned to 
the Three Powers the initiative in the 
matter, and the noble Earl in this House 
dissipated that idea. As to the sub- 


stance, I think that as a whole it was 
not acceptable ; but, as sometimes is the 
case, the reasons given for objecting to 
everything in it do not appear to me 


sound, and in no case do I think it was 
wise to drop the matter so completely. 
We were more Turk than the Turks 
themselves in objecting to the armistice 
which very soon after was proposed by 
the Turks, and objected to by the Chris- 
tians. I do not see also how it would 
have been impossible for the Turks to 
rebuild the houses of the refugees, 
which, indeed, they had tier 
offered to do, and which would certainly 
have cost less money than making war 
on a great scale. But the chief objec- 
tion I have is the way we washed our 
hands of further negotiation. I do not 
think the noble Earl was bound to pro- 
duce a cut-and-dried counter-proposal, 
but he might have shown more readiness 
to discuss with all the other Powers 
some better plan than that proposed at 
Berlin. He was urged to do so not only 
by Russia, but also by Austria, Italy, 
and France. All along Germany has 
somewhat ostentatiously kept in the 
background. There is no reason to sup- 
pose she is unfriendly to this country, 
and it must not be forgotten how power- 
ful she will be when the moment of de- 
cision comes. I hope we shall have 
some fuller explanation as to the refusal 
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of a plan subsequently, as it appears, 
proposed by Russia, which pal 3 in 
giving Little Zvornick to Servia, making 
some concessions to Montenegro of a 
territorial character, and giving to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina an administrative auto- 
nomy, leaving the Sovereignty of Turkey 
intact—a plan on which the Russian 
Government pledged the pacification of 
the insurgent districts. I cannot say 
that the war has broken out in conse- 


.quence of the refusal of the Berlin pro- 


posals, unaccompanied by any sugges- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Government 
for any other policy. But on the other 
hand it is impossible for them to deny 
that this may be the case. The Prince 
of Montenegro alleges that it is so, and 
it is clear that by the complete refusal 
to concert anything, any moral claim 
upon Russia to continue her pressure 
upon Servia and Montenegro ‘ceased to 
exist. There is no doubt that, rightly 
or wrongly, the impression made both 
upon philo-Turks and anti-Turks is the 
same—that the neutrality of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been of a very 
benevolent kind towards the Turks, and 
that doubts still exist whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government felt to the full extent 
the obligations under which we are with 
respect to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. When, in a few words which I 
said a month ago, I alluded to the in- 
fluence which the Treaty of 1856 gives 
us in respect of the claims of the Chris- 
tians to bo fairly governed, I thought I 
remarked some appearance of dissent. 
This dissent was probably founded on 
the 9th Article of the Treaty of 1856. 
But what did Lord Palmerston say on 
the subject? I believe with perfect 
truth— 


“We felt that it would have been utterly in- 
consistent with the objects and principles laid 
down at the commencement of the war to frame 
the Treaty in such a manner as to give to the 
Allies an authoritative right of interference be- 
tween the Sultan and his subjects. The Sultan, 
however, was perfectly willing to give to the 
Allies that sort of moral right which I think 
ought to be considered a sufficient security for 
the maintenance of the arrangements which 
were made, and which in themselves were satis- 
factory. The Firman is not included in the 
Treaty, and no Power, therefore, has a right to 
say, ‘Here, by Treaty, I am entitled to come to 
you and to tell you that you have violated your 

irman with regard to this villager, or that 
priest, or that peasant, or that farmer, or that 
merchant, and I call on you by right of Treaty 
to alter your course; and I am to be the party 
to judge between you and your subjects and not 
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yourself.’ But the Treaty having recorded that 
that Firman has been issued by the Sultan, it is 
perfectly plain to my mind that it cannot be 
revoked. In fact, that it should be revoked is a 
thing which I hold to be as impossible almost, 
morally speaking, as that the sun should go 
backwards. That which is more possible, how- 
ever, is that, for some time to come, cases will 
arise in which the Firman will not be fully exe- 
cuted by the authorities of the Porte in distant 
provinces and in places not immediately under 
the view of the Consuls; and if that should 
occur, the fact of the Firman having been ad- 
verted to in the Treaty, and the issuing of it 
having been recorded in the Treaty, would give 
to the Allied Powers that moral right of diplo- 
matic interference and of remonstrance with the 
Sultan which I am perfectly convinced would 
be quite sufficient to accomplish the desired 
purpose.” —[8 Hansard, cxlii. 125-6.] 

If Lord Palmerston was wrong in his 
interpretation of the rights we have to 
see such solemn promises executed, and 
without which the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire for any time is impos- 
sible, in what a position the co-bellige- 
rent Powers were placed by the Treaty 
of 1856 as regards the Christians. We 
took absolutely from them the possibly 
interested, but very effective, support of 
Russia, and have substituted nothing of 
value in its stead. I am encouraged to 
hope by some of the later despatches 
that the noble Ear! is alive to this obli- 
gation, and it is to a certain degree con- 
firmed by a remarkable speech, which 
has given great satisfaction, addressed 
to a deputation some days ago at the 
Foreign Office. Before touching upon 
that speech, I feel bound to ask the 
noble Earl to give us some explanation 
why the information given in it was not 
afforded to this House, and at an earlier 
period. In that speech the noble Earl 
said— 

“From the day it became evident that the 
crisis had arrived, that war would come to pass, 
we stated that all reserve was at an end.” 

But this day arrived weeks ago, and yet 
day after day we were left without 
papers and without information, and in 
consequence of this absence of informa- 
tion, the most alarming rumours prevail. 
The next bad things to war—namely, 
rumours of war—were rife. It was an- 
nounced, not only in England, but in all 
Europe, that we had checkmated Russia, 
not only by our judicious refusal of the 
Berlin Memorandum, but especially by 
the menacing demonstration in Besika 
Bay. Holders of Russian stock in this 
country lost from 8 to 15 per cent in 
their desire to realize, and trade all 
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over Europe was sensibly affected—not 
to mention the angry feelings created 
both in this country and in Russia. 
Well, on the 14th of July the noble 
Earl entirely extinguished all these 
false alarms. He explained how the 
Ambassadors had met together, how 
they had consulted forthe common safety, 
and unanimously agreed as to the ex- 
pediency of obtaining for unoffending 
persons, and as a security against dis- 
order, such armed force as was at hand. 
He said the initiative was taken from 
Constantinople :—and it is well that you 
should recollect, and it is not generally 
understood in this country—it was not a 
step taken by thiscountry alone. Itwas 
a step taken by us simply as one of, and 
acting in concert with, the other Great 
Powers. I think you will admit that 
the facts do not bear the inference which 
has popularly been drawn from them. 
And the noble Earl gave an assurance 
which would be more completely re- 
assuring if he had not promised in last 
autumn that we should hear nothing 
more about the insurrection in Herze- 
govina ; that— 

‘* So far as is possible to forecast the future of 
events, I think it is the most impossible thing 
in the world that in consequence of anything 
that is now passing within the limits of the 


Turkish Empire a general European war should 
ensue.” 


I have nothing to gainsay in this— 
nothing could be more complete or 
more satisfactory than the assurances. 
But why were they not given be- 


fore? Passing over earlier opportu- 
nities, the noble Lord (Lord Campbell) 
called the attention of this House to 
Turkish affairs on the 26th of June, 
nearly three weeks before this speech. 
Lord Hammond blamed the Government 
for having allowed others to take the 
initiative, but he praised other acts of 
Her Majesty’s Government, especially 
the pregnant measures of sending the 
Fleet to Besika Bay as an intimation of 
our determination to protect Turkey. 
Lord Napier, in an able speech, arguing 
for the Porte against the Christians, was 
particularly laudatory of the movement 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, stated the 
objections that might be raised against 
it as a premature menace, and refuted 
them according to his views. At the 
end of the debate I said a few words in 
reference to the- object with which the 
Fleet had been sent to the Mediterra- 
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nean, and asked whether it had been 
sent as an intimation to Russia, as a 
hint to the Porte, or as a defence of the 
Christians? The noble Earl spoke: he 
declined giving information, on the 
ground that a Minister’s words might 
be misconstrued, and that the Papers 
were not in our hands. But when he 
made his speech to the deputation no 
Papers had been then presented, and 
nothing could be more intelligible than 
the words of the noble Earl. In one 
part of that able and successful speech 
the noble Earl lamented a want of know- 
ledge of the wishes of his employers, the 
public. I have no right to speak for 
the public; but I hope I shall not be 
thought presumptuous if I state what my 
own wishes are. I entirely approve the 
noble Earl’s policy of non-intervention, 
and of his, at the same time, not binding 
himself to non-intervention in any pos- 
sible contingencies. I approve his tak- 
ing no steps to destroy the Treaty of 
1856 or to accelerate the fall of the Otto- 
man Empire. If all Europe were agreed, 
it would not be an easy task to settle the 
problem of what should take its place. 
With the different ambitions and in- 
terests that exist, to attempt to do so in 
anticipation of events would be full of 
danger. On the other hand, I trust that 
he will hasten rather than delay the mo- 
ment when Europe in concert can by 
diplomatic action put an end to a state of 
things which is fatal for the Christians, 
tuinous to the Turks, and which the 
longer it lasts may the more readily give 
rise to European complications; and in 
any such arrangements I trust that every 
care will be taken to secure the welfare 
and good government of our fellow-reli- 
gionists in Turkey. Where the inhabi- 
tants of a Province are chiefly Christians, 
there can be no real difficulty in allow- 
ing them a share of government, subject 
to the Sovereignty of the Porte; where 
the races are more equal in number the 
difficulty is great, but ought not to be in 
superable. What Lord Dufferin effected 
in Syria cannot be impossible in other 
parts. But of one thing I feel certain— 
that the people of this country will not 
be satisfied if, as the result of the 
Crimean War and of our diplomatic 
exertions at the present crisis, they find 
the Christian subjects of the Porte in as 
bad or worse a position than they un- 
doubtedly have been during the last 20 
years. In conclusion, I have to thank 
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your Lordships for the attention with 
which you have listened to me, and to 
ask your indulgence for my having thus 
laid my views on this important question 
before you. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
think it well that I should not delay to 
comment upon what I admit to be the 
very moderate, fair, and candid speech 
just delivered by the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville). First, however, I must ad- 
vert to the address of my noble Friend 
who opened this debate. My noble 
Friend approved entirely of what the 
Government had done, and gave some 
advice, to which I listened with respect, 
as to what we ought to do in the future. 
During his speech I felt in the agree- 
able position of the gentleman who is 
waiting to return thanks for his health 
at a public dinner rather than in that 
of a Minister who is about to defend 
his policy against attack. I thank my 
noble Friend for the courtesy and friend- 
liness of his remarks, and may say in 
passing that I think he would do better 
not to press to a division the Motion of 
which he has given Notice. Though 
he hoped the Motion would receive the 
unanimous support of this House, there 
are some of your Lordships who might 
dissent from it; and I think that when, 
so far as I can see, we appear for all 
practical purposes to be of one mind, it 
would be a pity that any form of words 
should be laid before us, possibly lead- 
ing to an appearance of disunion which 
really does not exist. There is another 
reason why I think my noble Friend 
should not press his Motion. He asks 
your Lordships to express your readiness 
‘to support the measures which become 
necessary for upholding the Treaties ” of 
1856. Now, in the abstract I do not 
dissent from that declaration of opinion ; 
but I think if such a Resolution went 
forth to the world as being adopted by 
this House, it would create an impres- 
sion for which I hope and believe there 
is no foundation—namely, that there is 
some imminent danger of those Treaties 
of 1856 being broken. The assertion 
by your Lordships of a Resolution to 
defend them would imply an intention 
on the part of some Power to break 
them, and would be something in the 
nature of a defiance addressed by this 
House to foreign States. I pass now 
from the speech of the noble Lord who 
moved the Resolution to the remarks of 
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my noble Friend opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville). In his opening observations he 
laid down many propositions from which 
I certainly should not dissent. I agree 
with him that it is desirable that this 
subject should be brought before the 
House. I agree with him in regretting 
the unhappy war which has broken 
out, and in hoping that it will remain 
localized, at least, if not shortly brought 
toanend. I agree with him in think- 
ing that there have been on the part of 
the Turkish Government great and 
grievous faults of administration during 
the last 20 years, and that these faults 
have contributed in some not inconsider- 
able degree to the insurrectionary move- 
ments which we have witnessed during 
the last 12 months. Upon this point, 
however, Iam bound to make one re- 
mark. I do not doubt that maladminis- 
tration has contributed to bring about 
those insurrectionary movements; but I 
do not think we should take a just or 
accurate view of the situation if we as- 
cribed them wholly or even mainly to 
this cause. There is no question that 
there has arisen among the European 
subjects of the Porte a very strong feel- 
ing in favour not only of better adminis- 
tration, but of independence. Now, 
this feeling, to whatever extent it ex- 
ists, obviously would not be removed by 
better government. I do not think it 
necessary to go back to the year 1844, 
or to the conversation—which, as we all 
remember, made so great an impres- 
sion—between the Emperor Nicholas 
and Sir Hamilton Seymour in 1853, or 
to the acts and general policy of the 
English Government at that period. I 
do not assert—I have never been one 
of those who did assert—that the results 
of the Crimean War have been altogether 
futile. Whatever may have since oc- 
curred, we now have, at any rate, a state 
of things which could not be said to 
exist at the time when that war was 
undertaken—we have a general feeling 
existing among the States of Europe 
that the future of the Turkish Empire 
is a question to be settled not by aggres- 
sive movements on the part of any one 
Power, but if possible, and as far as 
possible, by a general assent of Euro- 
pean nations. I do not care to discuss 
—I do not think it important for our 
present purpose to discuss—the effect of 
the modification of the Black Sea Treaty 
in 1871; still less shall I defend myself 
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against the charge of verbal in 

to which my noble Friend has thought 
it worth while to allude. I shall be very 
glad if what I say and do is subject to 
no graver imputation. If it were worth 
while, I could defend not only the 
substance but the words of the state- 
ment mentioned by my noble Friend, 
But there are matters of greater import- 
ance to be dealt with. I come now to 
the real gist of my noble Friend’s speech. 
His first criticism is founded upon the 
circumstances which attended the pre- 
sentation of the Andrassy Note; and he 


said, if I understood him rightly, 


‘‘Why did you allow that Note to be 
framed by the Three Powers without 
interference or remonstrance? Why 
did you not interpose at an earlier date 
and tell them that England required to 
be consulted?’ My answer is, that we 
never at any time contemplated that 
that declaration of policy would be 
issued by the Three Powers alone, with- 
out obtaining the consent of the other 
European Powers. Whether it was 
framed in the first instance by one or 
two or three Powers was a matter of 
comparatively small importance, pro- 
vided always that—as undoubtedly 
happened in this case, though not in 
a later instance—ample time and oppor- 
tunity were given to us to consider 
whether we would or would not give it 
our support, and, if so, upon what con- 
ditions. I think that to wait until it 
was brought before us, knowing that 
it must be so brought before us, was 
a policy more prudent and more wise 
than if we had insisted on knowing 
beforehand what the three Cabinets 
were planning among themselves. The 
test in such matters is the result. Did 
we lose any influence or authority in 
the Councils of Europe? I will venture 
to say precisely the contrary., We con- 
sidered the matter, and in consequence 
of our criticism, modifications were in- 
troduced into the Note. As a matter of 
fact I can vouch for this—and many of 
your Lordships know it too,—the gene- 
ral anxiety and feeling of uneasiness 
throughout Europe when it was believed 
that our support to that proposition would 
be withheld wasvery great; and the feel- 
ing of relief in every European Cabinet 
was correspondingly great when it was 
known that, with certain modifications, it 
had received our assent. My Lords, I do 
not believe that the course we pursued 
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was one which diminished the influence 
or power of this country. Nor do I 
think it unreasonable that Austria and 
Russia—at least that Austria—should 
take the initiative in a matter of this 
kind. Whatever may have occurred 
since that time, the insurrection in part 
of Bosnia was then purely local ; and it 
undoubtedly affected Austria as a Power 
bordering upon Turkey more than any 
other State. The Cabinet of Vienna, 
then, had the best right of any to take 
the initiative ; and it had a better oppor- 
tunity than any of us had of knowing 
what was really passing on the spot, and 
what was the real pact ih of many 
circumstances which to us, at a distance, 
were entirely obscure. I pass on to the 
question of the Berlin Memorandum ; 
and upon that question I understand my 
noble Friend to say that he does not 
dissent from the course we adopted. He 
thinks we were right in not giving it 
our adhesion, but were not fortunate in 
the reasons we gave for taking such 
a course. 

Eart GRANVILLE: What I said 
was that I did not think the noble Earl 
was bound to produce a cut-and-dried 
counter-proposal, but that he might 


have shown greater readiness to discuss 
with the other Powers some better plan 
than that proposed at Berlin. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: That is a 


separate proposition. First, my noble 
Friend says, ‘‘ Your conclusions may be 
right, but your reasons are wrong ;”’ and 
secondly, he maintains that we were 
wrong in not submitting counter-pro- 
posals. Naturally, when a proposal is 
made consisting of a variety of separate 
propositions you must take them one by 
one and state the objections which occur 
upon each. If the proposals for bring- 
ing back the refugees to their homes had 
stood alone, I do not at all say that we 
might not have got over the objections 
entertained against that particular pro- 
posal. But it was a question of calling 
on the Porte to repair all the damage 
done, not only by their own troops, but 
by the Insurgents also. It was pro- 
posed that the money to be expended 
should be placed in the hands of 
committees on which the representa- 
tion of the Turkish Government would 
have been extremely feeble, and which 
would therefore have no inducement to 
limit the expenditure, but many induce- 
ments in the contrary direction. In 
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ae of fact, the proposal was that the 
urkish Treasury should be opened, and 
that committees whose sympathies could 
not be expected to be with the Turkish 
Government should be allowed to help 
themselves at their discretion. I think 
there is something to be said against 
that proposition. Then the noble Earl 
said, ‘“‘Why did you object to the 
armistice? You are the friends of the 
Turks, who accepted the armistice, while, 
on the other hand, it was the Insurgents 
who refused it.” I need hardly explain 
that there is a very wide difference be- 
tween accepting a proposition on your 
own account and forcing it on somebody 
else. We never said it would neces- 
sarily be a mistake for the Turks to 
grant an armistice. We thought that 
the solution of that question depended 
to a great extent upon military as well 
as upon civil considerations, and that to 
force an armistice on the Turks would 
have been a very one-sided proceeding. 
There is no doubt that the officers of the 
Turkish force would have observed their 
engagements; but the Insurgents have 
not the same discipline—they have no 
one chief who is responsible for the 
whole body; and it seems probable 
that an armistice, if agreed upon, would 
have been strictly maintained on the one 
side and entirely disregarded on the 
other. I may observe, in support of 
that view, that no mention is made in 
the Correspondence, as far as I recollect, 
of any means to be taken to insure 
that the armistice should be strictly ob- 
served by the Insurgents. I do not, 
however, lay much stress on these points, 
for the real and the insuperable objec- 
tion to the Memorandum is the paragraph 
with which it concludes. In substance 
the paragraph says:—‘‘These are the 
terms we offer now, provided the In- 
surgents will accept them ; but if they do 
not want to accept them, they need not do 
so, and we will then see what more we can 
offer.” It seemed to us that a proposi- 
tion like that would be considered by 
the Insurgents as a direct encouragement 
to refuse whatever was proposed. Again, 
the noble Earl asked why we allowed 
the negotiations to go off, without mak- 
ing a counter-proposition. My Lords, I 
am happy to believe that any feeling of 
soreness and irritation which may have 
been caused by our action in the matter | 
has long ago subsided, but at the moment 
there undoubtedly was a certain soreness 
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and irritation; and considering that the 
three Northern Powers had accepted en 
bloc the propositions embodied in the 
Berlin Memorandum, it was hardly 
reasonable to expect that they would at 
once have turned round, thrown over 
the Memorandum, and accepted a pro- 
posal on a different basis, if we had had 
such a proposal to make. With regard 
to the negotiations, I may remark that I 
never, either in speech or in writing, 
discouraged further propositions on the 
subject. At a rather later date, it is 
true, I made a statement on the con- 
dition in which matters then were, and 
I said it seemed to me to be hopeless to 
expect to bring about an understanding 
with the Powers. It came shortly to 
this—that the Insurgents appeared to be 
determined to accept nothing short of 
independence, and that the Government 
of the Porte, while, no doubt, it would 
willing to grant large administrative 
reforms, would never consent to grant 
independence. Therefore, it seemed 
hopeless to attempt to do anything until 
one party or the other abated its pre- 
tensions. If the military operations 
resulted in favour of the Insurgents, no 
doubt they would have a_ stronger 
position for coming before Europe and 
asking for intervention in their fav- 
our; if unsuccessful, they would pro- 
bably have been willing to accept some- 
thing less than that which they had, 
in the first instance, asked for. But while 
one party wants independence and the 
other will grant almost anything short 
of that, but will not concede that, it 
seemed for the moment that no room 
for mediation was left. Now, my 
Lords, I pass on to the comment of 
the noble Earl on the speech which 
I addressed at the Foreign Office to 
a deputation of Members of Parlia- 
ment. My noble Friend asks why my 
statement was not made before, and 
why it was not made in Parliament? 
With regard to the first question, I can 
only repeat what I said then—namely, 
that I thought a discussion on the sub- 
ject would probably have an unfavour- 
able effect in reference to the main- 
tenance of peace, and that therefore it 
was not desirable that such a discussion 
should be raised as long as there was a 
hope of peace being maintained. But 
. from the hour when the war was declared 
I felt that Parliament and the country 
should know as soon as possible all that 
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could be known on the subject, and I 
directed all these Papers to be prepared 
for publication with the least possible 
delay. As for my not having made the 
statement in this House, I think it would 
not have been a usual course for a 
Minister who was not questioned and 
not confronted by any Motion to volun- 
teer a general statement. As to a general 
discussion, in the first place, none was 
proposed ; nor do I think it would have 
been desirable to commence such a 
discussion in this House until your 
Lordships were in possession of the 
information supplied by this Corres- 
pondence ; but, of course, I knew that 
Parliament could not and ought not 
to separate without having an opportu- 
nity of going fully into the whole ques- 
tion. The circumstance of my statement 
having been elicited from me at the 
Foreign Office and not here was due to 
mere accident, because the question ad- 
dressed to me came in the form of a 
deputation, and not in the form of a 
Parliamentary interpellation. If the 
same questions had been put to me in this 
House, as they wereat the Foreign Office, 
I should of course have answered them, 
and in the same sense. I have nothing 
whatever to add to the statement I 
then made. Well, the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) proceeded to comment on the 
summons of the Fleet to Besika Bay. 
At that time the wildest rumours were 
afloat as to what might or might not be 
the intentions of the Great Powers; and, 
although, as a matter of fact, the revolu- 
tion which had set in at Constantinople 
was a bloodless and a tranquil one, yet 
no man could say what might at any 
moment occur, and it was quite on the 
cards that the events which led to the 
deposition of the late Sultan might have 
given rise to a sanguinary revolt. No 
one could, in the circumstances, foresee 
what fanaticism might bring about, or 
what might be produced by a feeling of 
rage or despair on the part of the popu- 
lation. In such a state of things it 
seemed to us that the presence of a 
British Fleet could not fail to have a 
satisfactory influence. It exercised a 
certain moral control; it also served to 
dispel those unfounded apprehensions 
which were undoubtedly entertained by 
a large portion of the population; and 
it is absolutely true that the presence of 
that fleet in Besika Bay was a protection 
to the Christian population, and tended 
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to prevent any local outbreak. If the 
result of our bringing the combined 
fleets to Besika Bay was to increase, 
as I firmly believe it did, the naval 
influence of England, an influence 
which could only be used in the main- 
tenance of peace, I cannot think that is 
a result of which we have any cause 
to be ashamed. I pass on now to al- 
most the only other subject to which 
my noble Friend alluded. He has ex- 
pressed his approval generally of the 
course of proceeding which has been 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
He agrees with us in our policy of non- 
intervention, and he also concurs with 
us in thinking that, considering our 
antecedents and our Treaty obligations, 
we ought not to do anything which 
would precipitate the fall of the Turkish 
Empire. Asto the main features of our 
policy, there is, indeed, very little diffe- 
rence between us and the noble Earl ; 
but he made some remarks as to what 
in diplomatic phrase is called a ‘‘ bene- 
volent neutrality,” to the justice of which 
I cannot subscribe. I should be glad 
to know on what particular passage of 
my despatch it is based. What we have 
endeavoured to do has been to hold the 
seales as equally as possible. No man 
can judge as to the result of what he 
does; but he may be allowed to know 
his own intention ; and we have endea- 
voured to deal with this question in a 
spirit as nearly judicial as possible—to 
deal with both sides in the spirit of equal 
justice. As to the obligations imposed 
on us by Treaty to do what in us lies to 
protect the subject-races of Turkey from 
misgovernment, the obligation to inter- 
fere for the protection of the Empire 
from rw attack implies a corre- 
sponding duty of control. There is an 
Article in the Treaty, no doubt, which 
seems to preclude such interference, but 
I read that Article as not in any way for- 
bidding a joint intervention in the inte- 
rests of humanity, the intention clearly 
being to guard against exclusive inter- 
ference by any one Power. I will not say 
anything now as to the course of policy 
which we propose to adopt in the future. 
That must, in a great measure, depend 
on the result of the military operations 
which are at present going on, and upon 
the possibility of obtaining the co- 
operation of the other Powers. As to 
the observations which the noble Earl 
made with reference to autonomy, I 
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think if he will only look at that which 
I have written he will find that it con- 
tains no phrase which would justify him 
in attributing to me the determination at 
which he appears to suppose I have 
arrived. The great difficulty in the way 
of autonomy is that of giving self- 
government to a sémi-barbarous popu- 
lation—half Christian, half Mahomedan 
—who have not many ideas or inte- 
rests in common. I do not mean to 
say that that is an insuperable difficulty, 
but it certainly is one of a very grave 
character; and I cannot help think- 
ing it would be well as far as pos- 
sible to avoid that phrase autonomy, 
because it seems to me to be of all 
phrases one of the most elastic. We 
shall endeavour to act impartially. We 
shall endeavour as far as possible to act, 
not in an isolated manner, but in co- 
operation with the other Powers. We 
shall do all that we can, in short, to 
bring about, if we can, a permanent and 
satisfactory settlement of the Eastern 
Question. I need not detain your Lord- 
ships any longer, because all I have to 
say on this point will be found pretty 
clearly stated in the Papers to which I 
have called your Lordships’ attention. 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
observed that if much had not been said 
in other places which required contradic- 
tion he should have preferred not to 
have troubled their Lordships with any 
observations, feeling confidence and 
satisfaction at the conduct of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. Any 
dissatisfaction that might be felt at some 
passages in the noble Earl’s reply to the 
large deputation which lately went to 
him was removed when it was remem- 
bered that it was necessary to appease 
that deputation and those whom it repre- 
sented—foremost amongst whom must 
be reckoned Mr. Bright, whose language 
at the time was one of the principal 
causes of the Emperor Nicholas crossing 
the Pruth before the Crimean war, and 
whose language now again was mislead- 
ing public opinion here and in Russia. 
If it were a love for humanity which 
was actuating those persons who formed 
the deputation, they had a singular way 
of showing their benevolence ; for whilst 
none of them paused to reflect on the 
criminality of the Servian Government 
in invading Bulgaria, notwithstanding 
the alleged remonstrances of the Russian 
and Austrian Governments, or the crimi- 
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nality of the Austrian Slavs, amounting 
to many thousands of ex-soldiers of the 
Griinzen regiments, who had gone across 
their frontier in such large numbers, 
they had not scrupled to encourage these 
men in their unprovoked invasion of the 
peaceful territory of a neighbouring 
State; and the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), whose whole career had 
been actuated by humanitarian feelings, 
forgot these so far as to join in the 
clamour for the expulsion — in other 
words, the extermination —of four or 
five millions of people from Turkey 
in Europe —forgetting that such lan- 
guage from a person of his weight 
must embitter the present struggle, 
and that if the result which he professed 
to desire were attained it would probably 
be attended by the extension of all the 
horrors of a war of insurrection to our 
own peaceful territory of India. The 
noble Earl, when he wished to see the 
Russians on the Bosphorus, was also 
strangely forgetful of the flogging of 
the Polish nuns, of all the Poles that 
had been sent to perish in Siberia and 
the mines of Nertschinsk, and of the 
quite recent massacre of United Greek 
Ruthenes in Russian Poland. With 
regard to another noble Earl (Earl Rus- 
sell), for whom he shared with their 
Lordships the veneration all felt for him, 
he would only say that he was very in- 
consistent, for in 1862, when Foreign 
Secretary, Earl Russell opposed the 
cession by the Porte of Belgrade and her 
other fortresses in Servia on the ground 
that 

“Tt was impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to ask the Sultan to concede to his enemies 
the means of assailing the security of his Em- 
pire.” 
The noble Lord then referred to some 
figures and statements in a letter of Aly 
Suavy Effendy to a French newspaper, 
showing that more Mussulman houses 
than Christian houses had been burned 
in the district of Tatar Bazarjik by the 
agents for getting up an insurrection, 
and that the Turks would not have 
burned their own houses and villages. 
So long as the present state of affairs con- 
tinued it was to be desired that, as far 
as concerned Turkey, Her Majesty’s 
Government should persist in their pre- 
sent course. The Porte was able to 
meet its enemies, and no fear need be 
entertained that it would wish to inflict 
a too severe chastisement upon the Ser- 
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vians—for it had already used the: 
language which was traditional to it 
with regard to insurrections—namely, 
that the people, the mass of insurgents, 
had been led away and deceived, and 
that the leaders alone were guilty. But 
as a well-wisher of the Austrian Empire, 
which was so necessary to the balance of 
power in Europe, he would venture to 
entreat the Secretary of State to use all 
his influence to withdraw Austria from 
the dangerous incline on to which she 
had been brought by the action of some 
of her subjects. Austria’s worst and least 
valuable subjects were those that lived 
near the frontier of Bosnia. They 
were worse than Fenians, and the com- 
plaints they had been in the habit 
of making against Austria were more 
frivolous than those of the Fenians 
against England. In 1863 the Croats 
at Agram were agitating for the aboli- 
tion of the Griinzen regiments, which 
were abolished four or five years ago; 
they pretended that the Italian War had 
cost Croatia 50,000 widows. It was 
hardly probable that Croatia had fur- 
nished 50,000 soldiers in that war, still 
less that 50,000 had been killed, and if 
that number had been killed they would 
not all be married men. These Croats 
also accused the Magyars of being an 
ignorant Asiatic horde. But the worst 
feature for Austria was, that the three 
Provinces of Dalmatia, Croatia, and 
Syrmia claimed to be three united 
kingdoms, and to be able and desirous 
of forming a separate and independent 
State. This was not the conversation of 
the market-place, but of persons of 
position. In 1869, at the time of the 
Vatican Council at Rome, it fell to his 
lot to have to collect the signatures of 
some of the leading Bishops to a docu- 
ment, the object of which was the resto- 
ration of respect for the Law of Nations. 
When he asked Bishop Strossmayer, the 
Bishop of Syrmia, to give his signature 
along with the other Bishops, he re- 
fused, saying, ‘I cannot sign that; it 
would impede, or clog, my action in 
Bosnia ; I would willingly shed my blood 
to liberate my brothers in Turkey.” 
This was not a fitting speech for a 
Christian Bishop. He was, however, 
one of the most contumacious opponents 
of the Pope and the great majority of 
the Council, and, though later he made 
his submission to the Holy See, it ap- 
pears that it was only skin deep, since 
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according to some newspaper reports, 
he had lately been active in pro- 
moting the invasion of Bosnia by the 
Croat bands—acting thus in opposition 
to the precepts of the Holy See against 
the insurrection, which had been re- 
ceived and obeyed by the rest of the 
Catholic clergy in those parts. With 
such dispositions on the part of its sub- 
jects, it was not surprising that Austria 
should have been hurried on further 
than was safe for herself or justifiable as 
regards her conduct towards her neigh- 
bour. But unfortunately the Austrian 
Government had allowed its neutrality 
to be violated in a way that could not 
be excused by the irregular action of its 
subjects in remote mountainous districts. 
She had also made a great blunder in 
closing the port of Klek to the Ottoman 
ships, on the pretence of observing 
neutrality, forthe obligationsofneutrality 
pointed the other way. For it was the 
Austrian Plenipotentiary, Count Buol, 
who in the 14th and 15th Protocols of 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856, described 
Montenegro as a Province of the Otto- 
man Empire, and elicited from the 
Russian Plenipotentiary admissions to 
that effect which were considered satis- 
factory by the other Plenipotentiaries. 
The Republic of Ragusa had placed 
itself under the protection of the Porte 
as early as the reign of Orkhan the 
second Sovereign of the Ottoman dynasty. 
The strips of land coming down to the 
sea at Klek and Sutorina were formally 
ceded by Venice to the Ottoman Em- 
pire for the protection of Ragusa by the 
Treaty of Carlovitz in 1699, when Venice 
also ceded Lepanto, and razed the forti- 
fications of Prevesa. This cession was 
confirmed by the Treaty of Passarowitz 
in 1718; and in the negotiations of 
Tilsit and Campo Formio, the depen- 
dence of Ragusa on the Ottoman Em- 
pire was recognized. Austria only ac- 
quired Ragusa by the Treaty of 1815, 
but she acquired it subject to the rights 
of third parties, and she could not make 
a mare clausum of the gulf at the head of 
which Klek stood, because one side of 
that gulf was formed by the peninsula 
of Sabioncello, which formed part of the 
Ragusan territory, which was a depen- 
dency of the Ottoman Empire. The de- 
sire of Austria to shut out the Turks from 
the use of their port of Klek had, however, 
been due as much to commercial as to 
political motives, for if the port of Klek 
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were open it would afford ingress and an 
outlet to goods for Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, which at present had to pass 
through Austrian custom-houses in Dal- 
matia. But since the Austrian and 
Russian Governments both professed to 
have used all their influence with Servia 
to prevent her from invading Bulgaria, 
those Governments could not, with any 
show of justice, step in to prevent the 
natural consequences of the Servian 
rebellion, nor show their disappointment 
at its ill success, without adopting the 
acts of their subjects who were carrying 
on what was called the insurrection of 
Turkey, and of which they must be 
supposed to repudiate the responsibility. 
In his opinion, the safest course for the 
Secretary of State to pursue was to act 
as he had done with regard to the Berlin 
Memorandum, and to keep out of Con- 
ferences. 

Tue Marquess or BATH regretted 
that the House had heard from the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State no expressions 
of sympathy either with those feelings 
of our common humanity, or our com- 
mon Christianity, which would seem to 
be involved in the question under dis- 
cussion. The noble Earl professed to 
attempt to take a judicial position be- 
tween the two parties; but he had not 
told the House on what principles of 
justice he would feel bound to decide, or 
in what manner he proposed to act to- 
wards a rule which was, perhaps, the 
most brutal that had ever disgraced the 
earth. The country had shown most 
positively that it would not have any 
fresh Crimean War, with all the mis- 
fortunes and sacrifices with which that 
war was identified, while it had a cer- 
tain amount of jealousy of the Russian 
power in the Black Sea. Beyond that, 
however, there was a strong feeling of 
horror and indignation against these 
violations of the laws of humanity and 
philanthropy; and when it came to 
know the truth with regard to the atro- 
cities of the Turks in Bulgaria—the 
thousands of men and women massacred, 
the hundreds of children mutilated or 
sold for slaves—and if it should turn 
out that the Government had, in any 
way, supported the Power that had 
committed these atrocities, there would 
be such a feeling of indignation excited 
as would be dangerous to its own sta- 
bility. The noble Earl said that it was 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment to interfere by force of arms 
either on behalf of the Turks or of the 
Servians, but he had not told them what 
he would do if some other Power inter- 
fered on behalf of the Insurgents. If 
there should be such an interference, 
and the Government, either by diplo- 
matic notes or threats, or force of arms, 
should prevent such an interference, it 
would be held by the country to be action 
in support of the Turkish Government, 
with all the atrocities of which it had 
been now and aforetime guilty, and of 
which it would always be guilty so long 
as it had power over Christians. The 
excitement such a state of things would 
arouse in the country would not easily 
be pacified. Every Church in England, 
whether High or Low, and every chapel, 
of whatever sect, would all unite in pro- 
testing against the power of England 
being made use of to support such a 
blood-stained and savage rule. 

Lorp HAMMOND said, that he agreed 
with the noble Lord who opened the 
debate (Lord Campbell) as to the im- 
portance of the Treaties of March 30 
and April 15, 1856; but he would have 
been glad if, in framing his Resolution, 
he had given more distinct utterance to 
the obligations under which the Porte 
rested with respect to its Christian sub- 
jects. It seemed to him that this coun- 
try, in common with the other Powers 
who were parties to the Treaty of 1856, 
was entitled to expect that the Porte 
should treat its Christian subjects with 
justice and moderation, and should adopt 
a system of administrative reform, which 
would remove the just causes of dissatis- 
faction and complaint which now dis- 
turbed not only the Christian, but also the 
Mussulman races under its rule. It was 
to be hoped that the Porte, if successful 
in the present war, would not seek to 
modify or set aside the privileges which 
Servia had heretofore been allowed to 
enjoy. Turkey, indeed, might well be 
satisfied with the penalty which, if de- 
feated, the Prince and the people of 
Servia would have to pay for their wan- 
ton and unprovoked aggression, without 
seeking to impose upon them other 
penalties which would infallibly provoke 
discussion and objection on the part of 
the other Treaty Powers. Allusion had 
been made to the 9th Article of the 
Treaty of 1856, in which it was said that 
the communication of the Hatti Hu- 
maioun to the Powers gave them no 


The Marquess of Bath 
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right of interference in the relations be- 
tween the Sultan and his subjects; but 
the first clause of that Article recorded 
the constant solicitude of the Sultan for 
all classes of his subjects without dis- 
tinction of religion or race, and specifi- 
cally his generous intentions towards the 
Christian population of his Empire ; and 
so far amounted to a distinct engagement 
on the part of the Sultan. From the 
Papers now before the House it was clear 
that, notwithstanding the many griev- 
ances under which the Christian popula- 
tion of European Turkey undoubtedly 
labour, they would not have risen in 
arms against the authority of the Sultan 
had they not been instigated to do so, 
directly or indirectly, by foreign agency. 
But while they deplored, as all must do, 
the ruin, misery, and loss of life which 
had overwhelmed the Christian popula- 
tion in certain parts of European Turkey, 
they could not conceal from themselves 
how great a share in producing them 
must, as set forth in the Correspondence, 
be attributed to the wanton outrages 
committed by bands of Insurgents on 
their peaceable fellow-Christians in order 
to compel them, from want of the neces- 
saries of life, and of their homes laid 
waste by their co-religionists, to take 
part in the insurrection, in which other- 
wise they had no desire to engage. 
Neither must they ignore the fact of 
outrages no less wanton having been 
committed on Mussulmans by insurrec- 
tionary bands; or the necessary conse- 
quence that unprovoked outrage could 
not fail to engender retaliation on the 
part of the sufferers, and that a con- 
flict of race thus commenced must be 
inevitably stained with revolting atroci- 
ties and cruelties. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment appeared to have spared 
no pains to impress on the Porte 
the necessity of repressiag, in the 
strongest manner, the wanton and vin- 
dictive cruelties which had disgraced 
their Mussulman perpetrators; and it 
was but fair to say that the Porte had 
shown no reluctance to control and 
chastise the infuriated Mussulmans of 
the Northern Provinces, who had been 
connected with outrages on the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan. It was not, how- 
ever, only the immediate repression of 
the conflict of extermination going on 
before their eyes with which they had 
to deal, but rather to provide against 
the recurrence of such a conflict, by in- 
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ducing the Porte, if it desired to stand 
well with the civilized world, and spe- 
cifically with this country—if it desired 
still to retain the benefits assured to 
Turkey by the blood and treasure of her 
allies so lavishly spent in the Crimean 
War, and by the subsequent guarantees 
of the Treaties of 1856—no longer to 
confine itself to illusive promises of ad- 
ministrative reform, but to set itself 
steadily, earnestly, and effectually to 
work, with a determination to relieve its 
subjects of all races from grievances 
which pressed equally on all; and more 
especially to watch over the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, to secure them 
from a renewal of the injustice and per- 
secution of which they had been the 
victims, and to protect them from wrong 
and violence, whether directed against 
them by the malevolence of their Mus- 
sulman fellow-subjects, or by oppression 
and exactions on the part of local Mus- 
sulman authorities. As regarded the 
course which, as shown in the Corre- 
spondence, Her Majesty’s Government 
had generally pursued in these matters, 
he was not prepared to offer any un- 
friendly criticism; but he would rather 
express satisfaction at their having so 
pointedly, though in moderate and cau- 
tious terms, exposed the extravagant and 
obnoxious pretension under which cer- 
tain Powers had assumed to themselves 
a right to lay down a policy in matters 
in regard to which other Powers had, 
under Treaty, a common interest with 
themselves, and had thereupon called 
on those other Powers to adopt and en- 
force the conclusion at which they had 
arrived. In the melancholy state of 
affairs now prevailing in European 
Turkey, any attempt on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government at the present 
moment to put an end to it would pro- 
bably be worse than useless. Still, 
while employing their utmost influence 
at Constantinople to induce the Porte to 
prevent or suppress any general out- 
break of fanaticism on the part of the 
Mussulmans, which might aggravate the 
calamities of the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan, Her Majesty’s Government 
might well declare, in the most distinct 
terms, their desire and readiness, when- 
ever a suitable opportunity offered itself, 
to exert their good offices in order to 
promote a return of peace and to heal 
the injuries of that most calamitous and 
destructive warfare, so that hereafter re- 
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lations of good neighbourhood might 
prevail between the Christian and Mus- 
sulman subjects of the Sultan. Endea- 
vours made at this moment prematurely 
and ostentatiously to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between contending interests would, 
in all probability, only add fuel to the 
existing flame of insurrection. The time 
might, however, come, and, indeed, was 
probably not far distant, when the in- 
surgent Provinces might moderate their 
demands, and when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might thereupon feel them- 
selves warranted in recommending the 
Porte to accede to them. 

Lorpv WAVENEY said, he was in- 
clined to think that the character of the 
present struggle in Turkey was not yet 
quite appreciated. It did not appear to 
be a conflict between ordinary belli- 
gerents, but was rather the culminating 
point of an antagonism of races which 
had been accumulating for ages. He 
dissented from the opinion that that 
movement had been precipitated from 
without. If there was anything more 
clearly shown than another by the Papers 
before them it was that that was an 
internal conflict. A great responsibility 
wascoming uponus. Ifthe Turkish Go- 
vernment had been unable to put down 
the isolated efforts of a small handful of 
insurgents, what was the prospect before 
it when two military masses, at all 
events, were in action against it? The 
Turkish Government had not now to 
deal, as it had a few years ago, with the 
goat-herds of the Morea or the traders . 
of the Archipelago, but with mountain ~ 
races trained to mountain warfare, and, 
more than that, with one organized com- 
munity, one Principality, which had 
shown that it possessed within itself 
elements of progress, and which had 
held its people in hand under great ex- 
asperation. When it was asked what 
should be done in the event of interven- 
tion by another Power occurring in that 
contest, his answer was that the Power 
that had proved equal to influence the 
other Power—the Power which had its 
iron-clad fleet in Besika Bay was per- 
fectly able to deal with that question. 
England was, for the moment, mistress of 
the situation. She had shown no un- 
certain policy ; and he trusted that when 
the confusion of events brought up new 
phases of action, whoever wielded Eng- 
lish power would not hesitate to act in 
a large spirit and in the interests of free- 
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dom. Without reference to Andrassy 
Notes or Berlin Memorandums, let the 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers be 
invited to participate in the conclusions 
at which a Conference might arrive ; 
and with them there should be united 
the Representatives of the maritime 
States of Europe, which, although they 
had not yet been named in debate, had 
no less interest in the settlement of that 
question than those Great Powers them- 
selves. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: I regret to be 
obliged to ask the indulgence of the 
House for a few minutes; but it was not 
to be supposed that a question of this 
kind could be immediately disposed of. 
And, first, let me return my thanks to 
the noble Lord the former Under Secre- 
tary at the Foreign Office, and the noble 
Lord who has just retired from the 
House, for the qualified support which 
they have given to the Motion. The 
noble Earl the former Secretary of State 
(Earl Granville) said that it dissatisfied 
him, but did not proceed to specify a 
single point on which he could object to 
it. When the noble Earl is dissatisfied 
with any Resolution, and yet is utterly 
unable to impugn it, or overthrow the 
grounds on which it stands, it clearly 
has a good deal to recommend it. If 
the noble Earl thought the terms of 
the Resolution badly chosen, while its 
sense was just, why could he not have 
offered an Amendment, which, had it 
been consistent with the general idea, 
I should not have resisted when it came 
from such a quarter. The noble Earl 
entered into a long defence of the pro- 
ceedings in 1871 for the revision of the 
Treaty of March 30, 1856. And as they 
had scarcely been alluded to to-night, 
he certainly betrayed an uneasy con- 
science in defending them. I now come 
to the noble Earl the Secretary of State, 
who told the House in reference to 
what had fallen from me, that he had 
heard an after-dinner speech in favour 
of his health, when he desired to hear 
a criticizm of his policy. My Lords, I 
never listened to a phrase in either 
House of Parliament more thoroughly 
devoid of generosity and delicacy. Is 
anyone to be the object of derisive 
taunts, because he has not dwelt on the 
errors of the noble Earl, when a question 
wholly separate and different, when a 
question much more practical and grave, 
was brought before your Lordships? 


Lord Waveney 
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The question before the House was and 
is, whether or not to adopt a Resolution 
tending to the repose of Europe and the 
maintenance of Treaties? And the 
noble Earl complains because in restrict- 
ing myself to this high and important 
ground, I have not touched on the re- 
proaches to which the Government are 
open. What degree of accusation does 
he call for? Supposing I admitted that 
for the union of the three Powers in 
October, 1874, the inertness of the Fo- 
reign Office is exclusively responsible, 
would he be satisfied ? Supposing I 
admitted—as I did last Session—that 
the loss of Austria as an ally may be 
attributed to his proceedings, would 
he be contented? Supposing I went 
further, and remarked that he ought 
not to have participated in the mission 
of the Consuls to Mostar, and thus en- 
couraged the insurgents, would he acquit 
me? If I advanced another step, and 
urged that he ought never to have sub- 
scribed to the Andrassy Note, whose 
consequences are now before the world, 
should I respond to that appetite for 
criticizm which it appears that in my 
former speech I left unsatisfied this 
evening? Or must I go so far as to 
maintain that, while he holds his pre- 
sent office, there is very little chance, in 
my opinion, that the balance of the 
world will be restored, or the reforms 
essential to the cause of Ottoman in- 
tegrity established? I shall if he re- 
quires it. My Lords, in asking and 
expecting me to withdraw the Resolu- 
tion, the noble Earl has shown but little 
penetration when, to speak against it, 
he was driven to the frivolous and feeble 
pretext that it contained expressions of 
defiance, a view which nobody who read 
its terms could possibly accede to. It 
was not lightly framed, it has not been 
precipitately offered. To withdraw it 
would not be consistent with the duty 
which I owe to others out-of-doors, or 
to myself, or to your Lordships. The 
Government must either negative, accept, 
or move the Previous Question on it. If 
you negative it, you proclaim to the 
world that you are hostile to the Euro- 
pean races of the Porte, and to the 
Treaties which enable you to come for- 
ward on the subject. If you move the 
Previous Question, you place the House 
of Lords in an ambiguous and not a 
satisfactory position. Whatever course 
is taken, the noble Earl will have no 
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more success in urging me to withdraw 
the Resolution than he has had as yet 
in urging the three Powers to withdraw 
from one another. 


And, a question being stated there- 
upon, the previous question was put— 
“Whether the said Question shall be 
now put?” 


Resolved in the negative. 


House adjourned at half-past Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow half- 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 31st July, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bius—First Reading— 
Queen Anne’s Bounty * [278]; Clean Rivers* 
279). 

ioe Riding. !Tehlbo Savings Bank * [275]; 
Forfeiture Relief * [259]. 

Committee-—Report—Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Bingley, 
&c.)* [255]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Chelmsford, &c.) * foes ; Police (Ex- 
penses) Act Continuance * [268]. 

Considered as amended—Bishopric of Truro * 
185]. 

Third Ns — Saint Vincent, Tobago, and 
Grenada Constitution * [253], and passed. j 

146]; 


Withdrawn — University of Oxford * 
and 


University of Cambridge * [151]; Roa 
Bridges (Scotland) * [118]. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC COMMU- 
NICATION IN CORNWALL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. YOUNG asked the Postmaster 
General, If he has received a letter 
signed by the Harbour Master of Porth- 
leven in Cornwall, on the subject of 
telegraph communication to that place; 
and, whether he has considered the facts 
stated in that letter; and if under the 
circumstances he sees his way to join 
Porthleven by telegraph to Helston at 
an early date? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he had received such a letter, but 
under existing circumstances he was 
not prepared to take any steps in the 
matter. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—PONTEFRACT MAGIS. 
TRATES—CASE OF DUGGAN. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called to 
a case, reported in the Leeds newspapers 
of the 2ist and 22nd days of July, 
whereby it would appear that an old 
man named Duggan had been committed 
by two justices of the borough of Ponte- 
fract to Wakefield Prison for fourteen 
days for being drunk in the streets; that 
the old man, when before the magis- 
trates, complained of acute suffering 
from disease, and prayed to be allowed 
to see a medical man; that this prayer 
was refused on the ground that he would 
see one when he got to Wakefield; and 
that the old man, so denied medical aid, 
dropped dead in the streets whilst in 
charge of the constable who was con- 
ducting him to prison; and, whether, if 
the statements in the Leeds newspapers 
to the above effect be substantially cor- 
rect, he has taken or intends to take any 
and what steps to mark the sense of 
Her Majesty’s Government of the con- 
duct of the magistrates in the case ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he knew nothing whatever of the 
case, except through information which 
he had received in a letter from the ma- 
gistrates. The letter stated that one 
morning this man complained of illness, 
and instead of being brought before the 
magistrates on that day, he set off, and 
was accompanied by a policeman a 
greater part of the way, to the residence 
of the medical officer of the Union, in 
order that he might obtain aid there. 
An order of admission to the Union was 
given to him, and at 4 o’clock the same 
day he was found helplessly intoxicated. 
He was then taken up a second time, 
and on the following day was charged 
with being drunk. He had complained 
of bronchitis, and said if the justices 
would let him go, he would not get 
drunk again, and would go into the 
workhouse. He also had said he would 
like to see a doctor. But, without any 
explanation or excuse, he had not availed 
himself of the Union order in his pos- 
session, and the justices came to the 
conclusion that he could not be so ill as 
he had represented himself to be. Nor 
did he say that he was suffering from 
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heart disease, and he was not, as alleged, 
in a sinking condition when he left the 
Court. The newspaper report was per- 
fectly untrue, where it stated that the 
justices had said he would see a medical 
man when he got to Wakefield. The 
justices never made such a suggestion. 
After conviction, in order that he might 
go to Wakefield as soon as possible, they 
sent a policeman at a much earlier pe- 
riod than was absolutely necessary. It 
turned out that he died of heart disease, 
and the justices had not the slightest 
knowledge that he was suffering from 
that disease. He (Mr. Cross) did not 
intend to take any steps in the matter. 


CRIMINAL LAW — CASES OF LEWIS, 
PLATT, AND LANCASTER—REMISSION 
OF SENTENCE.—QUESTON. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has received a Petition from 
Hanley Potteries, signed by Clergymen 
and Ministers of all religious denomina- 
tions, and the inhabitants generally, 
praying for the remission of a sentence 
passed on three boys named Lewis, Platt, 
and Lancaster, two of them being nine 
years old and the other ten, by which 
they are to be detained in an Industrial 


School until they are sixteen years old ; | 


and, if so, whether he intends to take 
any steps in the matter so as to alter or 
amend the sentence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had only that day received an 
explanation from the magistrates, and 
there seemed to be a difference of opi- 
nion on the subject. A second applica- 
tion had been made, and he would not 
be in a position to come to a final con- 
clusion for two or three days. 


NAVY—CORONERS IN NAVAL DIS- 
TRICTS.—QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther he will consider the expediency of 
laying down the rule that a person ap- 
pointed to the office of coroner in dis- 
tricts which include the great Naval 
Ports of the Country, shall not at the 
same time hold employment under the 
Admiralty ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the matter 
was engaging his attention. 


Mr. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE— 
EXTRADITION—CASE OF NADAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
case of Jean Nadal, who was di- 
rected to be acquitted at the last session 
of the Central Criminal Court, by the 
Right honourable Russell Gurney, on 
the plea of jurisdiction raised by his 
counsel; and, whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to take 
any steps with a view to amend the un- 
satisfactory state of the Law of Extra- 
dition with France ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was informed by the Clerk of 
the Arraigns at the Central Criminal 
Court that the defendant was taken into 
custody in England for larceny, but it 


was found that if any offence had been . 


committed at all it was committed in 
France. Therefore it was a question of 
jurisdiction, and not of extradition. The 
terms of a new Treaty with France had 
been arranged, and he hoped the Treaty 
itself would very shortly be signed. 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES — 
REPORTED COMMERCIAL TREATY: 
QUESTION: 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it be the fact that a commercial treaty 
has just been concluded between France 
and America, under which America 
agrees to reduce the Import Duties on 
French productions and manufactures ; 
and, whether this treaty will put France 
on a more favourable footing in Ameri- 
can trade than this Country, and if he 
ean do nothing by negotiation to induce 
America to reduce some of the Dutics 
on British manufactures which are at 
present practically prohibitory ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
Government were aware that reports 
had been in circulation respecting such 
a Treaty, but they had received no in- 
formation in regard to it, and did not 
think it probable that such a Treaty 
would be entered into, for it was not at 
all likely the American Government 
would reduce their tariff duties at pre- 
sent, 
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CHINA—THE YUNNAN MISSION— 
THE REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affair, If he can inform the House 
when the Papers containing the Report 
of Mr. Grosvenor’s Mission to Yunnan 
will be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the Report had not yet been received, 
and therefore it was impossible to say 
when it would be laid upon the Table. 


BRITISH HONDURAS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the attention of the Colonial 
Office has been called to a Petition com- 
plaining of misgovernment, presented 
by the Inhabitants of Brftish Honduras 


.to the Legislative Council, and refused 


by the Lieutenant Governor, Major 


- Mundy, on the alleged ground that the 
language was not sufficiently respect- 
ful ; and, whether the grievances com- 
plained of were not numerous, and of a 
serious nature ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 


been drawn to the matter, and I am 
bound to say that, having read it, in my 
opinion, the language of the Petition 
hardly appears to be such as need have 
precluded its reception by the Lieute- 
nant Governor, who, it is only right I 
should add, acted under the advice of 
his Council in the coursé he adopted. 
After considering the grievances alleged, 
the Secretary: of State does not think 
that any extensive alterations of the ex- 
isting fiscal system are practicable; but 
the whole question of the finance of the 
colony in question will continue to re- 
ceive our careful attention. 


INDIA—WAR OFFICE CHARGES. 
QUESTION. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If, in regard to the conflicting character 
of the evidence given before the Public 
Accounts Committee, he will furnish the 
House with a statement of the advances 
on account of War Office Charges made 
by the India Office to the Exchequer 
since the abolition of the agreement 
about the Capitation Rates for Effective 
and Non-effective Services, stating the 
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dates on which the advances:-were made 
by the India Office, dates brought to 
account as national receipts, and years 
and quarters in which included in the 
accounts of the income of the Kingdom ; 
and of any interval between these, the 
causes and objects of the delays; also 
the amounts appropriated out of the 
Indian advances in each quarter and 
year to clear off the War Office claims, 
and the yearly balances and totals not 
cleared off, and; if these balances were 
retained in the Exchequer as income, 
then to what extent the income of the 
Kingdom has been unduly swelled in 
each of the past years? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was not pre- 
pared at present to furnish the House 
with a statement of the nature desired 
by the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member. It was rather a complicated 
matter, and it would be more conveni- 
ently dealt with in the Report of the 
Auditor General than by him (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) in answer to a 
Question. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA—THE ACTING 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE GAMBIA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If his attention has been 
called to a correspondence between 
Captain Cooper the Acting Administrator 
of the Gambia and Mr. Quin a mer- 
chant at Bathurst; and, whether, con- 
sidering the tone and character of such 
correspondence, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take any 
steps in relation to the conduct of Cap- 
tain Cooper ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
his attention had been called to the 
correspondence referred to. His noble 
Friend the Secretary of State had inti- 
mated to the Acting Administrator that, 
in his opinion, the tone adopted in the 
communication in question was unusual 
and undesirable in official communica- 
tions. Captain Cooper being a most 
efficient officer, it was not intended to 
take any further notice of the matter. 


INDIA—INDIAN FINANCE—THE 
EXCHANGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
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considering that when the Indian Budget 
was introduced in Calcutta in March 
last, the loss to India by exchange on 
transactions with London was estimated 
at £2,332,000 for the current year, and 
that there has since been a considerable 
further fall in the rate of exchange, he 
is able to inform the House at what 
amount the loss to India is now esti- 
mated; and, further, to inquire whether 
he can state the aggregate amount 
which has been spent: by the Govern- 
ment on State Railways in India up to 
the present time ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the two parts of the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman refer to two very important 
items of Indian expenditure. Upon 
both these subjects I shall be ready to 
give full explanation and information 
upon the annual Indian Financial State- 
ment. I must ask the hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, to allow me to postpone any 
statement until that date, when I shall 
be able not only to give figures, but also 
the explanations necessary to make the 
figures intelligible. 


CHINA—CHINESE CONSUL AT HONG 
KONG.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any steps have been taken to 
give effect to the proposal made by Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Pekin, that a 
Chinese Consul should be appointed to 
reside at Hong Kong, and which was 
approved by Lord Carnarvon as 


“only the recognition of a reciprocal right 
which China is entitled to claim in common 
with all other Powers whose subjects resort to 
the Colony, if International Law and the usage 
of civilized States are to be applied in our rela- 
tions with that country?” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that no decided step had been taken in 
the matter, as the Government were con- 
sidering whether the desired end might 
not be attained in another manner more 
in harmony with the wishes of the Legis- 
lature of Hong Kong than by appointing 
a Chinese Consul there. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA—DISPUTES 
WITH DAHOMEY.—QUESTION. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 

Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 

nies, If it is true, as stated in the ‘‘ Daily 
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News” of 28th July (by Eastern Tele- 
graph), that a British force is about to 
land, or has already landed, at Ecopor- 
tonova, on the West Coast of Africa, 
with the intention of proceeding up the 
country to attack the capital of Daho- 
mey ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that no information had reached the Go- 
vernment leading them to believe that 
any attack on the capital of the King of 
Dahomey was contemplated, neither had 
they authorized any such proceeding. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LIFE-SAVING 
APPARATUS.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL BERESFORD asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
the attention of the Government has 
been directed to the experiments on 
various life-saving apparatus which took 
place off Dover on Thursday, 20th in- 
stant; and, whether it is the intention of 
the Government in any way to assist 
Mr. G. F. Parrott in the further trials he 
proposes to make with similar apparatus 
during the summer and autumn ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
reply, said, that he understood that cer- 
tain experiments had been made off 
Dover last Saturday of the kind referred 
to, but he did not know with what re- 
sult, beyond that which appeared in the 
papers. There was no fund at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Trade to encourage 
inventors, and even if there was one 
there were so many inventors that it 
would be unadvisable for the Board of 
Trade to show any favour towards any 
particular one, or in any way to express 
their judgment upon the comparative 
merits of the various methods. 


ARMY (INDIA)—SERVICE OF EURO- 
PEAN REGIMENTS.—QUESTION. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it is 
true that he has proposed to reduce the 
service of European regiments in India 
to half the present term; and, if so, 
whether regard will be had to the mili- 
tary and financial necessities of India 
before any such plan is adopted, and 
full opportunity will be given to the 
Indian authorities to express their opi- 
nion on it ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: No, Sir; 
no such proposal has been made, nor 
would it be made without consultation 
with the Indian authorities. 
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SWEDEN—THE BRITISH CHURCH AT 
STOCKHOLM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that, although the 
Committee of the British Church at 
Stockholm had been successful in its 
civil suit against the intruding body, yet 
on the second or criminal suit it had 
been condemned in a heavy and to those 
persons ruinous fine of 2,000 dollars, be- 
sides costs to be paid within fifteen days; 
and, whether he can state the steps which 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take in behalf of those unfortunate per- 
sons ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
he was not in possession of sufficient in- 
formation to enable him to give an ab- 
solutely final answer to his hon. Friend. 
At present he would say that the dispute 
at Stockholm appeared to have arisen 
between two sets of British subjects, and 
it seemed to have been decided by com- 
petent tribunals. Under these circum- 
stances, it appeared to Her Majesty’s 
Government that they had no locus standi 
for interference. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Can the 
hon. Gentleman explain the apparently 
divergent decisions of the two tribunals? 

Mr. BOURKE: The only explana- 
tion I can give is that we have heard 
nothing at all about the first. The only 
information we have is as to the second. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I beg to 
give Notice that I shall repeat the Ques- 
tion. 


TURKEY AND GREECE — PROPOSED 
SETTLEMENT OF CIRCASSIANS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government has received any infor- 
mation relating to an intention on the 
part of the Turkish Government to settle 
Circassians in the provinces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Greece, or to a protest by 
the Greek Minister at Constantinople 
against such intention? He should not 
have troubled the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject had he not heard the 
rumour from quarters which led him to 
believe there might be some foundation 
in truth for it. 
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Mr. DISRAELI: I heard, on Satur- 
day, from Mr. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s 
Chargé @ Affaires at Athens, that the 
Greek Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had informed him that he had 
received an answer to his inquiry from 
the Turkish Government, who stated 
that there was no foundation what- 
ever for that statement. Within a few 
minutes I have received a telegram from 
Sir Henry Elliot, who says he has con- 
ferred with the Grand Vizier, who told 
him that it was entirely without founda- 
tion. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
SESSION. 


QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notice of Motion 
relating to the Insurrection in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I understood, Sir, that it was the inten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to 
make some statement in regard to the 
position of Public Business, and I be- 
lieve it was the general expectation on 
this side of the House that the state- 
ment would have been made on this 
Motion. I trust, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman does intend before we 
proceed with the debate on Turkish 
affairs to make some statement respect- 
ing the intentions of the Government in 
the matter. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think, Sir, the 
best statement I can make is to tell the 
House the order of Business that I con- 
template for the present week. To- 
night we proceed with the discussion on 
Turkish affairs. To-morrow we propose 
to take the English, Irish, and Scotch 
Education Estimates. Wednesday is 
reserved for the Bill of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. R. Smyth). On 
Thursday we take the Report of the 
Education Bill. On Friday we shall 
—— with the remaining Votes of 

upply, which will permit of discussion 


with respect to the affairs of Egypt and 
the Suez Canal, and the mission of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Cave); and on 
Saturday I hope we shall take the third 


reading of the Education Bill. The 
House will understand that this arrange- 
ment of Business demands on the part 
of the Government a considerable sacri- 
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fice of their other measures. The Prisons 
Bill is a Bill which I, for one, and I 
believe a majority of the House, ap- 
prove. I think it an excellent Bill, and 
the country will have an opportunity of 
considering its merits during the Recess. 
It will, however, take some time to pass, 
and in the present state of Public Busi- 
ness we cannot hope suecessfully to pro- 
ceed with it; but my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department wishes to commit the Bill 
pro formd, in order that he may intro- 
duce into it Amendments of which he 
has given Notice, so that the Bill may 
be re-printed, and be in a perfect state, 
so far as our view of the question is con- 
cerned, for future discussion. I am 
sorry to say also that it will not be pos- 
sible to proceed with the University 
Bills, but I trust that they may be pro- 
ceeded with next Session. If this plan 
is adopted, I should hope that we might 
on Monday conclude Supply and pass 
the Appellate Bill through the stage for 
which it now stands. I do not know 
that there is any other announcement 
that I need make to the House; but if 
hon. Members should support the Go- 
vernment in these views, I think the 
Session may end at a period not much 
more remote than usual. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to 
know what course the Government were 
prepared to take in reference to the 
Cruelty to Animals Bill ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am not prepared 
to give up the chance of passing it. 

Mr. E. J. REED asked when the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Merchant 
Shipping Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: That, of course, is 
in the Order of Business. We have to 
consider the Amendments of the Lords; 
I cannot exactly fix the day on which 
we may do so, but the House cannot 
be prorogued without the Bill being 
passed. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked a 
question as to the Irish Court of Judi- 
cature Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI: On Thursday night 
I shall be better able to answer the 
question. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the right 
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hon. Gentleman had made no allusion | 


whatever to what he must admit to be 
a question of great importance. He 
had not even condescended to say 
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brought forward at all. As to the Uni- 
versity Bills, if a time could be named 
for disposing of the Orders, he be- 
lieved certain suggestions might be made 
which would facilitate legislation next 
Session. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to put one or two other ques- 
tions to him, so as to save him the 
trouble of rising again. The arrange- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pear to depend upon the assumption 
that the Turkish debate will terminate 
this evening. I should be very glad if 
it were in my power to give any assist- 
ance towards the accomplishment of that 
assumption ; but I fear from the infor- 
mation which reaches me it is extremely 
improbable that it will be possible it 
should terminate this evening. I would 
therefore ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what arrangements he thinks it would 
be in his power to make, supposing, 
which is, at all events, possible, that the 
debate cannot finish to-night. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not mention any 
day for the debate on Extradition 
Treaties, a subject which I understand 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) 
is to have an opportunity of bringing 
forward. I should like to ask whether 
it is in the right hon. Gentleman’s power 
to state on what day, according to pre- 
sent arrangements, the Extradition de- 
bate will be brought on, and on what 
day, if necessary, the debate of this 
evening will be resumed. 

Mr. RAMSAY wished to know whe- 
ther the Government intended to proceed 
with the Sheriffs Courts (Scotland) Bill, 
and - Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Bill 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, with respect 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Hackney, I would observe that I did 
not intend to give a complete programme 
of the progress of the remaining Busi- 
ness of the Session, but only to fulfil 
my promise to state the Business of the 
week, and at the same time to give the 
House the names of the more important 
measures which the Government had 
determined to withdraw from their no- 
tice. It is, therefore, as open to the 
House as it is to the Government to 
form an opinion as to what may be the 

rogress of the other Business of the 


whether the Indian Budget would be| House, It is certainly impossible to 
| 
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bring forward the Indian Budget this 
week, and consequently I did not an- 
nounce the day on which it might be 
taken. ButI should think no one ex- 
cept the hon. Member for Hackney could 
for a moment have supposed that Her 
Majesty’s Government would advise the 
Prorogation of Parliament without giving 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
the financial affairs of India. With re- 
gard to the inquiry. just made by the 
noble Lord, I have to make the same 
remark as to the promise I made to give 
an opportunity for discussing the ques- 
tion of Extradition. It cannot be dis- 
cussed this week, and therefore I did 
not give notice of the day on which it 
might be brought forward. By the 
statement I have made as to other 
measures, however, I have enabled the 
House to form a fair estimate as to the 
period when the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford may have an opportunity 
of raising the question of Extradition. 
With regard to the first of the Scotch 
Bills referred to by the hon. Member 
for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) I understand 
there is a prospect of passing it without 
opposition, and therefore I do not wish 
to withdraw a Bill under those circum- 
stances. With respect to the second 
Bill he mentioned, I believe it has been 
already announced that the Government 
do not intend to proceed with it this 
Session. There then remains the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, as to what will 
become of the debate of this evening 
if it should be adjourned. I do not 
wish to contemplate that the debate 
will be adjourned this evening. I think 
it might be discussed and concluded to- 
night by sitting to a rather unusual 
hour. If, however, it should be the wish 
of the House to adjourn the debate I 
shall be unable to name an immediate 
day for its consideration, because we 
have Business with which we propose to 
proceed arranged for every day in the 
present week. Supply and the Education 
Bill must be proceeded with without loss 
of time unless the Prorogation should be 
delayed much later than it would other- 
wise be. I am unable, therefore, to 
state what day the adjourned debate— 
if it should be adjourned—can be re- 
sumed, but I will take care that a day 
is secured for that purpose. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE inquired 
what Estimates would be taken on 
Friday ? 
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Mr. DISRAELI: I proposed to pro- 
ceed with Supply to-morrow. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: But 
Friday. | 

Mr. DISRAELI: The Suez Canal. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
presumed the Supplementary Estimates 
delivered that morning would also be 
proceeded with on Friday. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Yes, and Monday. 

Mz. GATHORNE HARDY, in an- 
swer to the question put by the hon. 
Member for Hackney, stated that he 
should propose to discharge the Orders 
of the Day on the University Bills when 
the Orders were called on. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There will 
be a Morning Sitting to-morrow ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Yes. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed until after the Notice of 
Motion relating to the Insurrection in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


TURKEY — THE INSURRECTION IN 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BRUCE, in rising to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Papers re- 
lating to the Insurrection in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina ; and to move— 


“That this House is of opinion that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, while maintaining the re- 
spect due to existing Treaties, should exercise 
all their influence with the view of securing the 
common welfare and equal treatment of the 
various races and religions which are under the 
authority of the Sublime Porte,” 


said, that he wished first tomakea brief ex- 
planation on the subject of the alteration 
made in the terms of his Motion. He had 
placed that Motion on the Paper without 
the least intention of making it a Party 
question ; but he was afterwards in- 
formed that some hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had taken that view 
of his Resolution, and as he was un- 
willing that it should bear this com- 
plexion, he had altered the terms of his 
Motion. He believed that the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice) had made a similar 
alteration in the terms of his Amend- 
ment. With regard to the Motion itself, 
he felt a certain diffidence in bringing it 
forward, not only in consequence of the 
magnitude and importance of the ques- 
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tion itself, but because the debate was 
of a somewhat different character from 
those usually raised in that House. In 
discussing questions affecting the policy 
of this country, hon. Members spoke to 
an audience of theirowncountrymen, who 
knew them and their position, and were 
very good critics and judges of the im- 
portance to be attached to their remarks. 
But hon. Members who might take part 
in that debate were speaking to a much 
larger audience. Their remarks would 
be read at Belgrade, in Constantinople, 
and in other countries where they were 
personally unknown, and where their 
words would be regarded not in the 
measure of the individual importance of 
the speaker, but as having been spoken 
in an Assembly consisting of the Repre- 
sentatives of the greatest Power in the 
world. It was desirable, therefore, that 
those who took part in that discussion 
should express themselves with modera- 
tion, and avoid any occasion or intrusion 
of their Party differences. For himself, 
he could honestly state his intention of 
so acting. Before discussing the Papers 
he wished to say a few words upon the 
general condition of this Turkish ques- 
tion. The Eastern Question had been 


very much talked and written about; 
but many mistaken ideas were current 
as to the policy which this country had 
pursued upon that question for many 


years past. There was acertain political 
interest for England in the unrivalled 
position of Constantinople itself; in its 
harbour, which was absolutely impreg- 
nable if held by a strong Power, par- 
ticularly if that Power were backed by 
the possession of the shores of the Black 
Sea. The possession of Constantinople 
under these circumstances would con- 
stitute a formidable menace in the 
Eastern part of the Mediterranean, and 
might materially affect our position in 
reference to our route to India, par- 
ticularly if the Power to which he re- 
ferred had possessions or objects con- 
trary to our own in Asia Minor. Of 
course, we might secure ourselves by 
seizing Candia and Egypt, but such a 
course of proceeding would simply be 
increasing our responsibilities, and 
raising complications which no states- 
man in this country would willingly 
adopt, besides involving us in a conflict 
which it would be desirable to avoid. 
A Power already possessing the shores 
of the Black Sea, and thereby able to 
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command the trade of the Danube would, 
if it also possessed Constantinople, in- 
troduce a disturbing element into our 
trade, especially if that Power were not 
characterized by the liberality in com- 
mercial matters which Turkey, to do her 
justice, had always shown. The policy 
of this country, and the interest felt by 
our great statesmen in Turkey had been 
influenced by these considerations. But 
we had never been the advocates of 
Turkey regarded as a Mussulman Power, 
we had simply felt that as long as 
these countries remained in the hands of 
a comparatively insignificant Power the 
danger of political disturbance was 
greatly lessened. While saying that, 

owever, at the same time, he was sure 
that neither this nation, nor any Govern- 
ment worthy of representing this nation, 
would not allow the political advantages 
which might be obtained by the position 
of Turkey to stand in the way, if it were 
necessary they should be purchased by 
the misery and misgovernment of the 
people. The great object of our policy 
was that while maintaining the status quo 
we were ready to use our influence in 
obtaining necessary reforms, in purifying 
the Turkish Administration, and in 
equalizing the position of the different 
races which were under the same sway. 
Whatever might have been the partial 
success or future of these efforts, the 
main object of the English Government 
had never wavered, and the happiness 
and good government of the races under 
Turkish sway had always been the desire 
and wish of the statesmen of this country, 
and he hoped would always continue to 
remain so. The state of things in Tur- 
key was in many respects much to be 
deplored, and we had the Eastern ques- 
tion with its old difficulties staring us in 
the face, as it did many years ago. The 
condition of Turkey was mainly owing 
to the complication of races and religions 
and the extreme misgovernment of the 
Central Power. Those religions were 
intermixed in all parts of the Empire, 
and there had never been a proper 
recognition of their positions and wis 
He did not refer to the position of the 
Churches, which was not to be much 
complained of. The Christian com- 
munities had their own Ministers 
and managed their own affairs, and 
they were not subject to the inter- 
ference of the Central Power with 
the exception of its consent being re-. 
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quired to the appointment of the 
rincipal ecclesiastics. Complaints were 
made that they were not allowed to use 
bells in some rural districts, but else- 
where, and especially in Constantinople, 
bells were used to such an extent as 
would cause the interference of the 
police magistrate in any other country 
in the world. The evidence before the 
House as to the condition of the Chris- 
tian communities did not show any 
great degree of oppression, and on this 
branch of the subject he would repeat a 
statement made by Fuad Pasha to a 
deputation which waited upon him re- 
presenting a particular sect, and which 
the Pasha repeated to him (Mr. Bruce)— 


‘‘The Mussulmans are bound by their religion 
to give the utmost respect to anything which is 
— as a deposit in their hands. They are 

und to retain it intact, and to restore it with- 
out injury. We look upon the Christian com- 
munities under our Government as being placed 
by Providence with us as a deposit. We must 
keep them intact and respect them. We do 
not, like you Christians, think that we have a 
right to alter their condition as we think 
proper.” 


Now, up to the present the Christians 
had been comparatively unmolested in 
their corporate capacity; but he was 


afraid that those who knew Turkey best 
would unite in saying that, with the 
exception of some very small communi- 
ties, there was not amongst them very 
much of the intelligence shown amongst 
Christian communities in this part of 
the world, and so far there had not been 
any indication amongst them that their 
religion had placed them on a superior 
level to that of the Mahomedans. There 
was not a very great difference between 
the state of the Christian peasant and 
the Mahomedan peasant, except with 
respect to what he might call the social 
position of the Christians as individuals. 
For many years, for instance, their testi- 
mony was not received as against that 
of the Mussulmans. That grievance in 
a great degree had now been removed 
wherever the Government was strong, 
but it still remained in force in many 
parts of the Empire. Then there was 
the question of Christians being admit- 
ted to military service, but the evidence 
on that subject went to show that was a 
privilege which they did not wish to 
— It was true they paid a tax in 
ieu of service, but he believed that if 
they were asked they would rather pay 
than serve; and, indeed, in one of Sir 
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Henry Elliot’s despatches he mentioned 
that the influence of Earl Russell and of 
Lord Dalling was exercised against the 
granting of that privilege. That, there- 
fore, could not be considered a very 
great boon. In other respects the 
Christian was very much in the same 
position as the Mahomedan, and that 
was bad enough. They were subject to 
all the evils of the Turkish Government 
—its arbitrariness, its exactions, its 
monstrous system of taxation, and there 
could be no doubt that in those respects 
much required to be done to better their 
condition. But whatever should be 
done for the one, ought equally to be 
done for the other. The greatest griev- 
ance of all—that which was most fre- 
quently mentioned in the Papers before 
the House—was that which related to 
the system of taxation, resolving itself, 
as it did, into a system of tithes. The 
House was aware that under the system 
of capitulations a great proportion of the 
wealthy inhabitants did not pay any 
direct taxation at all, and the taxes fell 
almost exclusively upon the agricultural 
population, both Mussulman and Chris- 
tian. The question of commuting the 
taxes and collecting them directly had 
more than once been raised, but the 
—— objected to it, and it had to 

@ given up, and the system of farming 
the taxes was still maintained. It was, 
indeed, questionable whether direct col- 
lection by the Government would be 
more favourable to the people than the 
system of farming now was. One thing 
should not be forgotten, for it was, he 
believed, a matter of considerable im- 
portance—namely, that as long as the 
country was quiet the different races 
lived together in comparatively tolerable 
harmony ; but, unfortunately, the ques- 
tion of religion had been mixed up with 
that of foreign protection, and the 
Christian population was supposed to 
be more or less—on account of their re- 
ligion, that of the Greek Church—under 
the power and influence of. Russia. The 
result was that whenever the Turkish 
Power was attacked, there was a strong 
tendency to blame the Christians for 
what they were supposed to be privy to, 
and a great part of the danger to which 
the Christians were exposed was trace- 
able to the fact that they were regarded 
as being in alliance with the enemies of 
Turkey. That was a matter which ought 
to be taken into account in calmly consi- 
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dering the whole state of the question. 
The difficulty was not attributable in 
any great degree to differences of race 
—races being so inextricably mixed up. 
The distinction of race did not co-exist 
with the distinction of religious belief. 
In many of the Provinces the dominant 
Turkish race had been merged in the 
Christian population, and that was the 
difficulty which existed in respect of that 
question of autonomy. It would be 
impossible to bring about an amalga- 
mation of the two races, as was forcibly 
pointed out by Lord Derby in his de- 
spatch of the 27th of June last, and his 
(Mr. Bruce’s) own opinion was, that in 
existing circumstances, no good would 
result from giving autonomy to the dis- 
affected Provinces unless they were to 
be kept in order by some superior 
force. The position of the other semi- 
independent States had always been 
different from that of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina. ‘There never were large num- 
bers of Armenians in Roumania, and 
there were none in Montenegro; so that 
the establishment of autonomy in those 
Provinces was comparatively easy, and 
it had been more or less successful. 
The Servians had a very fertile country, 
and had always been disposed to peace- 
ful pursuits ; but the Montenegrins had 
no such advantages, and were generally 
distinguished by a fondness for joining 
in disturbances in whatever direction 
their sympathies for the time being 
might lead them. On the general ques- 
tion he covld not help thinking that it 
was a very doubtful policy to go on 
multiplying these small States, which 
in all parts of Europe had been a source 
of great difficulty. Most of the great 
wars that had disturbed the Continent 
during the present century had had re- 
ference to the absorption or occupation 
of small States. Such a policy would 
tend rather to disturbance than to peace. 
There was no doubt that Servia and 
Montenegro had been to a certain ex- 
tent dependent upon Russia, and had 
acted through the impulsion of Russian 
public opinion, if not of the Russian Go- 
vernment itself. In point of fact, they 
had done that which the Russian Go- 
vernment would not take the responsi- 
bility of doing for itself. Several solu- 
tions of the difficulty had been suggested. 
One was, and it enjoyed the merit of 
being both simple and complete in its 
operation, that the Mussulmans should 
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be turned out of Europe altogether. It 
was Mr. Fox, he believed, who said 
that Mussulmans were an anachronism 
in Europe. That was quite true, but there 
were several other anachronisms exist- 
ing in Europe which could not be dealt 
with in so sweeping a manner, and the 
proposal was not one that was likely to be 
received with favour in this 19th century. 
It was not in itself an advanced system 
of policy, and it had this further dis- 
advantage, that it was quite clear that 
such a suggestion could not be acted 
upon; and it was equally clear that a 
policy of the kind could not possibly be 
carried out except at the cost of an 
immense amount of bloodshed. Granted 
there were large Mussulman populations 
in Europe, there were equally large 
Christian communities in Asia, and if 
the Mussulmans were driven out of 
Europe, their fanaticism would rise to 
such a height that reprisals would be 
adopted against the Christians in Asia, 
compared with which the recent atrocities 
in Bulgaria would be mere trifles. The 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
in a peculiar position, because most of 
the land in those Provinces was owned by 
Mussulmans, and the soil, which was 
formerly held by the tenants under a 
sort of feudal tenure, was now let under 
a system by means of which each tenant 
handed to his landlord a part of the 
crop which his land produced. Now, it 
was obvious that a system of that kind 
must be liable to greater abuse than 
any other kind; and, as a matter of fact, 
the disturbances which had arisen were 
due much more to agrarianism than to 
religion; for in the first representations 
which were made for redress, the people 





put forward their position as farmers. | 


The difficulty of the situation was com- 
plicated by the fact of many of the 
Christian population having in course of 
time become Mussulmans, and in ad- 
dition to this, the Christians in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were Slavs, and they 
were in constant communication with 
the Slav committees in Servia and Dal- 
matia, by whom they were strongly in- 
fluenced in all their conduct. Further- 
more, there was a geographical draw- 
back to the position of these Provinces, 
in that they were cut off from the sea- 
board by a thin wedge of country be- 
longing to a Power which had always 
shown itself adverse and obstructive in 
reference to commercial matters. The 
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result was that the country, shut out 
from the sea, was surrounded or flanked 
by a network of Austrian custom-houses, 
and lay entirely at the mercy of the 
Austrian Government. Perhaps the best 
thing of all others to be done would be 
to hand over the Provinces to Austria, 
and so give them access, through Dal- 
matia, to the sea coast; but that was 
obviously impossible, and the question 
that remained was-as to the course that 
was practicable to be taken under the 
circumstances. It was well known that 
for a long period these countries had 
been discontented, and that the im- 
mediate cause for the present outbreak 
was an attempt on the part of certain 
refugees, who had broken out into in- 
surrection by reason of the taxes levied 
upon them, to compel the people to join 
their cause. This they did, after assassi- 
nating a number of Turks, and burning 
several villages. For some time after 
its outbreak the Turks regarded the 
affair as of no importance, and thought 
it would not be long in its duration ; but 
their forces were few in the disturbed 
districts, and they did not make any im- 
pression on the enemy. Then, as the 
Turkish Force increased, the Insurgents, 
resting as they did on the one side on 
Montenegro, and on the other on 
Bosnia and Servia, were enabled to carry 
on the campaign during the winter, and 
when defeated to retire within these Pro- 
vinces, and to come back and attack the 
Turkish Army when they found it con- 
venient. Meantime the Turkish Army, 
not expecting a long campaign, were 
sent into the field in a very bad state ; 
their commissariat was bad and their 
condition during the winter might be 
described in a well-known phrase as 
‘horrible and heart-rending.” Hostili- 
ties were carried on by both sides with 
the greatest barbarity. Atrocities, much 
to be regretted, were committed by the 
Insurgents in the earlier stages of the 
war, atrocities, some of which he would 
fain hope had been exaggerated. The 
consequence was, that when the oppor- 
tunity arose, the Turks retaliated and 
committed atrocities in their turn. It 
was evident that a barbarous warfare, 
continued so long under those circum- 
stances, was calculated to excite the 
feelings of the Turkish population to 
such an extent as to render the mainte- 
nance of peace extremely difficult, and 
in the war to make them likely to resort 
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to the most violent and unscrupulous 
means to effect their object. But after 
due allowance was made for all this, it 
was to be borne in mind that the de- 
tailed accounts of cruelties published by 
both sides were utterly untrustworthy, 
for the Turkish bulletins were very 
much what bulletins were in most parts 
of the world, and the Insurgents were 
very remarkable for their imaginative 
powers. Indeed, they reminded him of 
a fact that came under his own notice at 
Athens during the Cretan Insurrection. 
Mr. Findlay took the trouble to sum up 
the accounts of the killed contained in 
a file of newspapers, and he found that 
during that small war, the Turks had 
lost 6,900,000 men, and the Greeks a 
smaller number. Now he knew that 
the Slavs, whatever their other merits, 
had never shown that magnificent power 
of imagination which was the gift of the 
Greek race, and to which we owed so 
much in our younger days. Still the 
Slavs followed their example to a great 
extent, and unfortunately those ex- 
aggerations produced two effects—they 
tended to the exasperation of the Tur- 
kish population, and they led the Ser- 
vians, Montenegrins, and other sympa- 
thizers utterly to undervalue and despise 
the Turkish Forces. The result of these 
causes combined were very disastrous. 
Meantime, the Porte proposed to intro- 
duce certain reforms, admirable in them- 
selves, if there was any certainty of their 
being carried into effect. That was the 
difficulty. At that time the Three Nor- 
thern Powers met at Vienna and drew 
up what was known as the Andrassy 
Note. There were two objections to that 
Note, however. One was a general 
objection. He confessed Her Majesty’s 
Government were required to justify 
themselves for in any way accepting 
the interference of these Three Powers in 
a matter of the kind. In his opinion, 
anything which affected the condition of 
Turkey was not a question for the Three 
Northern Powers alone, but one in which 
the rest of Europe ought to be considered. 
The harmony of these Powers might be 
a great security for the peace of the 
world; but it was a different thing to 
constitute themselves as a Court which, 
in a matter affecting the internal re- 
lations of another country, would impose 
their will by force. No doubt if they 
were united they could impose their will 
on any Power by force; but it did not 
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appear to him that they had any more 
right than any of the other signataries 
of the Treaty of Paris to impose their 
will on the rest of the world with regard 
to the steps to be taken for the pacifica- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. Another 
objection to the Andrassy Note was that 
it stipulated for certain reforms for the 
Insurgent Provinces alone. He always 
thought, and did still think, that if an 
attempt was made to maintain those 
Provinces in peace, that attempt should 
be directed to general, and not to mere 
partial improvements—to reforms applic- 
able tothe whole Empire. It was obvious 
that if certain concessions were made be- 
cause a Province was in a state of in- 
surrection, other Provinces would be 
induced to get up insurrections, in order 
to effect the same object, and then there 
would be a process of division carried 
on by constant insurrection and slaughter 
and misery, under the pretence of satis- 
fying the wants of these particular Pro- 
vinces. He admitted that the Insurgents 
had a great deal tocomplain of. At that 
time the Turkish Government did not 
give evidence that it was willing to carry 
out its own proposed reforms. But the 
other Governments ought to have in- 
sisted upon their being carried out. 
There were two reasons stated by the 
Government for accepting the Note; 
one was that the Turkish Government 
had asked them to do it, and the other 
that if these conditions were accepted by 
the Turkish Government the Austrian 
and Russian Governments would prevent 
supplies from reaching the Insurgents, 
and thus the war would come to an end. 
But when an attempt was made to carry 
out the Andrassy Note, it entirely failed. 
Turkey refused to stop the war or grant 
any concessions until the Insurgents laid 
down their arms. On the other hand, 
the Insurgents complained that they had 
not sufficient security that the conditions 
of the Andrassy Note would be carried 
into effect, and the question rose whether 
the Insurgents or the Turkish Govern- 
ment were to begin. The latter said 
they could not begin, because they were 
obliged to concentrate their troops, and 
could not allow the people to return to 
their homes until they did so; the In- 
surgents said they could not place them- 
selves at the mercy of the Turks, because 
they would not trust the Turkish pro- 
mises. Thus, as neither party would 
take the initiative, no result followed; 
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and as there was no stoppage put to the 
supply of arms and ammunition to the 
Insurgents, the Turkish Government 
naturally thought they had not been well 
treated, and the irritation in Turkey 
against foreign Governments went on 
increasing. Matters continued in this 
way until the month of May, when a 
rising occurred in Bulgaria—and here 
he must now call attention to Paper 492, 
a letter written by General Tchernaieff, 
giving his own reasons for joining the 
Servian Army. He described the pre- 
parations which were being made by 
Bulgaria. The movements, he said, 
were regulated by a fixed programme. 
The Bulgarian insurrection was part, he 
said, of a large plan, and though the 
manner in which it was attempted to be 
put down was much to be deplored, still 
there appeared considerable reasons why 
Turkey should have been alarmed at it. 
So much for this letter of General Tcher- 
naieff. It was rather a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that Russian officers who 
made their way to the revolted districts 
and espoused the Servian cause entered 
the service either as generals or as news- 
paper correspondents. They sometimes 
began as generals and ended as news- 
paper corrrespondents. At other times 
they commenced as newspaper corres- 
pondents and ended as generals. An- 
other event happened which caused con- 
siderable sensation at the time—that 
was the Salonica outrage. The cause of 
it was described in these papers. A girl 
who arrived with her mother by train at 
the station, in proceeding to the Go- 
vernor’s house to make a declaration, 
was surrounded by Greeks. She was 
carried off by the police and her veil 
torn. Among those who carried her off 
was the brother of the American Consul. 
Those who knew the country must be 
aware that such an outrage on a veiled 
girl was likely to create a great sensa- 
tion. It was very natural that the 
Mahomedan population should become 
irritated, and unfortunately that irrita- 
tion was connected with the Consuls. No 
blame attached to the American Consul; 
he was absent at the time, but his 
brother had taken part in the proceed- 
ing, and when the mob assembled next 
day, the two Consuls thought they had 
the power of rescuing the girl if they 
chose to do so. She was sent to the 
American Consul’s house, and then the 
outrage was committed. He could not 
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regard that outrage as showing any ex- 
treme irritation on the part of the 
Moslems towards the Christians. The 
circumstances which had led to that out- 
rage would have caused a similar out- 
break at any time and in other places, 
and he thought too much importance 
had been assigned to it, both in the 
Berlin Note and in the communications 
of the Consuls with foreign Governments. 
There was a very elaborate inquiry, 
several persons were hanged, and offi- 
cials degraded and punished; but there 
seemed to have been no investigation as 
to how the matter originated. This pro- 
duced another result which had a re- 
markable effect. The Consuls immedi- 
ately telegraphed to their respective 
fleets, and the English fleet was brought 
to Besika Bay. Then came the Berlin 
Note, and it was remarkable that in that 
document the whole onus of the insurrec- 
tion was thrown upon the Turks. There 
was evidence that the Three Powers who 
agreed to that Note had through their 
subjects to a great extent supported the 
insurrection, and therefore the charge 
that the Turks had not put it down did 
not come very well from them. The 
English Government declined to accept 
the Berlin Note for reasons stated in these 
Papers ; but the immediate effect of that 
refusal on Turkey was very remarkable. 
He had frequent communications from 
that country, and he understood the effect 
of their refusal was, that the bitterness 
of the hostility towards the Christians 
on the part of the Moslems sensibly de- 
creased. The fact that the English Go- 
vernment did not accept that document, 
and that they indicated a desire that 
Turkey should have justice done her, 
did more that anything else to prevent 
such outrages as that of Salonica, which 
might have been only the beginning, 
and to calm the fear and irritation that 
existed at Constantinople. The rejection 
of the Berlin Note coincided with the ar- 
rivalof the Fleet, and impressed the Turks 
with confidencethat they would be treated 
with fair play. Then followed a most 
remarkable event—the change of Govern- 
ment in Turkey, a change of Government 
proceeding, for the first time for many 
years at least, on constitutional views. 
It was brought about by a class of men 
among whom above all others they 
might have expected that fanaticism 
would have predominated. But, on the 
contrary, they never showed any feeling 
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of the kind. That was clearly shown in 
these Papers; and the private accounts 
he had received entirely coincided with 
this view. He had it from one who was 
in Constantinople at the time, that the 
Softas wished for good government for 
the whole country—for the Christians as 
well as themselves, and that their object 
was to get rid of the corrupt Minister 
who had brought their country to its 
present state of degradation. The suc- 
cess of the movement was a remarkable 
phenomenon and could not be neglected, 
and, if it was true that the new Govern- 
ment had not been able to carry out its 
programme, the explanation was to be 
found in circumstances which would have 
paralyzed any Government. Immediately 
after its accession, Servia declared war, 
and the war had naturally taxed the 
efforts of the Government. The English 
Government, we were assured, had pre- 
served neutrality, and had done all they 
could to influence other Governments to 
do so, and that was our best policy. It 
was better for us and for humanity that 
this quarrel should be settled one way 
or another than that it should be kept 
open by underhand support, and that 
these wretched people should be exposed 
to the continuance of useless and pur- 
poseless hostilities, without any prospect 
of success. He trusted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would feel called 
upon before long to endeavour to put a 
stop to the effusion of blood, and that 
they would then keep in view the policy 
of pressing reforms on the Porte, so as 
to restore harmony and prosperity to its 
subjects. That had been our policy in 
the past, and though it had not been so 
successful as we could wish, it had suc- 
ceeded to a certain extent, and the Turks 
had done something in populous places 
where they had most influence and which 
were easy of access. After what had 
passed, as well as on account of Treaties, 
European Governments were entitled to 
demand something more than the bare 
promise of reforms, which he trusted 
would receive the support of the Mus- 
sulman population. He believed they 
felt the miseries which their own mis- 
government had produced, and that re- 
forms to benefit all classes would be 
received without opposition and without 
jealousy. If, however, we merely sup- 
ported the Christians as against the 
Mussulmans, good results would not be 
produced. Among the Mussulman po~ 








pulation there was now manifest a cer- 
tain degree of political light, and they 
could no longer pretend ignorance upon 
the point, that their existence as a na- 
tion depended upon the conciliation of 
their fellow-subjects and the moral sup- 
port of the nations of Western Europe. 
He hoped and trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Government, knowing and feeling these 
things, would take a wide view of the 
subject, and would endeavour to carry 
out these objects, and he was sure that 
in so doing they would be supported by 
the approval of the English people. He 
would conclude by submitting the Re- 
solution to the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. HANBURY, in seconding the 
Motion, desired to direct attention to the 
real nature of the disturbances, for which, 
in his opinion, both Christian and Mus- 
sulman were to blame. He questioned 
the humanity, the tolerance, and the 
justice, and in our mouths the patriot- 
ism, of the proposal sometimes made to 
expel the Turk out of Europe; and, if 
the attempt was made, we must expect 
that a cry would be raised of ‘“ Asia for 
the Turks. Those who indulged in pro- 
posals of the kind did not know what 
Turkey was. Hon. Members talked of 
atrocities with special reference to Sa- 
lonica. Now, those occurrences he 
neither desired, nor was he prepared to 
defend; they were gross and abomi- 
nable; but we must, in common justice, 
recollect whom they began with, and 
that they were committed at a time 
when Mahomedans believed that the 
Christians of the world were in a con- 
spiracy against them. They were pro- 
voked by what was undoubtedly a gross 
outrage on a Mahomedan woman; and 
Sir Henry Elliot had formerly warned 
us that Salonica had been for some time 
the only place in the Empire where any 
considerable persecution had been going 
on, and he attributed that entirely to 
the very great zeal of Christian mission- 
aries there. The atrocities in Bulgaria 
were committed by men who not so 
many years ago were looked upon with 
as much compassion by Europe as they 
were now looked upon with aversion. 
The cruel wrongs the Circassians suf- 
fered at the hands of Russia justly 
appealed to the sympathy of Europe, 
and if now, when they had the oppor- 
tunity, they retaliated, although that 
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fiable, still there was no doubt whatever 
that these people had suffered grievous 
wrongs at the hands of a Christian 
people. And that was not only true 
of the past, but these outrages were not 
begun by Circassians, but, on the con- 
trary, atrocities just as great as they 
committed were committed by the Chris- 
tians of Bosnia, and there was not a pin - 
to choose between the two. The Circas- 
sians were as unpopular with the Turks 
as with any other people, and two years 
ago, when he was in the south of Turkey, 
he saw some thousands, the last rem- 
nants of the settlers in Turkey, going 
backtoserve in the Russian Army. When, 
too, there was a talk of expelling the 
Turks from Europe it must be remem- 
bered that the people of those provinces, 
Christian and Mahomedan alike, were 
all of the same Slavonic race and speak- 
ing the same language. When these 
people were spoken of as the most fana- 
tical Mussulmans in the world it should 
be remembered that they were the de- 
scendants of people who had themselves 
suffered the cruellest religious persecu- 
tions recorded in history. It was said 
that these men ought to be kept in con- 
trol by Turkey. He would not deny 
that; but he must, however, remind the 
House that the East was not like the 
West, and that there were other coun- 
tries in the East of Europe besides 
Turkey in which the Governments and 
the people were at least 300 years behind 
the people of the West. It was also a 
most important fact that Turkey had 
about 20 different nationalities. Other 
nations found it difficult to govern more 
than one nationality, and Ireland was 
an example. In Turkey the difficulty, 
moreover, was aggravated by religious 
differences, and was mixed up with 
foreign intrigues. It was not to be sup- 
posed that we supported Turkey from 
any disinterested affection for that 
country. If, however, Turkey should 
disappear, what would happen to those 
20 different nationalities? They might 
become distinct Powers, and would thus 
be so many stepping stones to Russian 
ambition. He, for one, was not prepared 
to see Russia by this means in such 
power in the Mediterranean or in the 
Persian Gulf as to stop our road to 
India ; and if hon. Gentlemen said they 
did not care for India, he would reply 
that, in the next place, he was not pre- 
pared to see Russia stop the road to our 
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Colonies. If hon. Gentlemen said they 
did not care for our Colonies, he would 
ask them whether they were prepared 
to sacrifice the great trade of the Pacific, 
which would one day occupy so large a 
space in the future commerce of the 
world. Turkey was, at the present 
moment, the only Power to which we 
were prepared to trust the keys of Asia, 
and he, for one, was by no means willing 
to trust those keys to another Power, 
who would not only keep them for her 
own purpose, but might use them to 
break into the house. It was said, and 
a good deal had been heard about it, 
that the Turks were fanatics, but fana- 
ticism was one of those misleading words 
that begged the question. In the sense 
in which we used it, it meant everything 
that was bad; but in the mouth of a 
Turk it meant devotion to his creed and 
country, and those were not virtues which 
Englishmen would wish to disparage. 
When a Turk was once roused, and be- 
lieved that the other Powers were in a 
conspiracy against him, his blood was 
up, and from fanaticism, devotion, or 
patriotism—whatever it might be called 
—he would fight to the last. That, also, 
was a feeling that under similar circum- 
stances would actuate a good many 
Englishmen. But Turkish fanaticism— 
when the Turk was left alone—took a 
far less active shape than in a good 
many countries in the West. He had 
travelled considerably in all the Turkish 
Provinces of Asia, where religious feel- 
ings were strongest. Yet he had been 
welcomed with a courtesy and hospi- 
tality which would have done credit 
to the most tolerant of Englishmen. If 
he passed from his own personal expe- 
riences to the Blue Book which he ex- 
pected to be a record of religious perse- 
cution in Turkey, he found only four 
cases of alleged persecution, and these 
were but instances of converted Chris- 
tians belonging to races which had never 
been free from the conscription, being 
obliged to join the Turkish Army. And 
with regard to them our Minister had 
expressed an opinion that there was no 
ground of complaint against the Turkish 
Government, and in no sense could they 
be regarded as cases of real religious 
persecution. The head of the Protestant 
community in Turkey declared that there 
was nothing in the nature of persecution 
of Christians by the authorities, al- 
though there was sectarian persecution 
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by the more powerful Christian commu- 
nities, and the inquiries showed that 
there had been good cause for such a 
declaration. The Greeks and Armenians 
formed the great majority of the Chris- 
tian subjects of Turkey, and no com- 
plaints proceeded from them against 
the Turkish Government nor from the 
Roman Catholics, with very few excep- 
tions. There was, however, a great 
deal to encourage persecution on the 
part of the Turks. The Christians were 
as disunited as possible, and while 
among the great mass of the Mahome- 
dan population the virtues of sobriety, 
honesty, and regard for truth were al- 
most universally practised, the Christian 
population of Turkey lamentably failed 
in these qualities. The truth was that this 
was not a question of religion, but of 
rich and poor. The poor Christians and 
poor Mahomedans lived in peace and 
unity together, but poor men were per- 
secuted equally by rich Christians and 
rich Mahomedans. No better illustra- 
tion of this could be found than what 
was going on in Bosnia at the present 
moment, where there would be found 
very little sympathy with the existing 
insurrection. He hoped that this would 
not be regarded as a religious question 
at all, and that it would not be supposed 
to be a religious crusade. It was a note- 
worthy fact that they had not heard of 
a single Christian from Asia joining in 
the insurrection. He had not seen a 
Bulgarian joining in the insurrection, 
although it might be said that he had 
been provoked by great atrocities. 
Neither had he seen the Roumanians 
taking part in the insurrection. The 
fact was the Servians and Montenegrins 
were rivals as to which should be the 
head of the great Slavonic Empire, upon 
which they had set their eyes; and, from 
a vulgar lust of territory, these people 
were beginning a war than which no 
gambler’s coup was more immoral or 
unprovoked. Who, then, were going 
to follow them in this crusade? It 
was called an insurrection against op- 
pression ; but where were the op- 
pressed? They were conspicuous by 
their absence. In truth the oppressed 
were now in Bosnia—driven over the 
border by men who, in the name of 
liberty, had burned their houses and 
forced them either into insurrection, or 
to leave their homes. Servia was prac- 
tically independent. Montenegro was 

















quite independent. The districts ad- 
joining Herzegovina were also practi- 
cally independent. And who were the 
oppressors? They were chiefly So- 
cialists, Carlists, Garibaldians, and the 
refuse of all Europe — people who 
it was said wanted reform, but to 
whom reform would most stand in the 
way. Let him not be understood as 
saying, however, that a great deal of 
persecution did not go on in Bosnia; but 
who were the offenders? No doubt the 
Slav inhabitants had persecuted these 
people a great deal; but there were 
worse persecutors than the Slavs or the 
Mahomedan Beys. If the poor Christian 
and the poor Mahomedan were made to 
suffer, it was not so much by the hand 
of the Turk or by the inhabitants of 
Bosnia as by the rich Christians of the 
towns and by their own Bishops— 
foreigners who hardly spoke a syllable 
of the Slav language. Taxation fell 
heaviest upon the agricultural popu- 
lation, and in the towns the rich 
Christians were almost exempt from 
taxation; but they were not exempt 
from it in this way, that they were the 
publicans and tax-gatherers all over 
Bosnia, and he would remind the House 
that although great blame was to be 
laid on the Mahomedan Government for 
the way in which they taxed the people, 
yet the taxation which led to the present 
revolt was levied to pay interest to 
English bondholders, and the rich 
Christians were the tax-gatherers. He 
wished he could stop there, but he 
could not. The Slavs in Bosnia were 
not governed by Slavs, but by Greek 
Bishops— men who spoke a foreign 
tongue, who had no sympathy what- 
ever with the people, and who received 
their position, just as Pashas were 
appointed in all parts of Turkey, 
because they could give the biggest 
bribe to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. As they had received their own 
advance in that way, they in their turn 
sold cures to the highest bidder, and 
even the sacraments, he was sorry to 
say, were a monopoly in their hands. 
This was a disgraceful state of things, 
and it was a curious fact that the only 
people who ever raised a finger in 
defence of the poor Christians who were 
so ruled were the Mahomedan Govern- 
ment, in Constantinople, and their task 
was a difficult one, because in doing so, 
they had to contend not so much with 
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Mahomedan Beys as with traitors in the 
Christian camps—with Christian pub- 
licans, and even with Christian Bishops. 
He (Mr. Hanbury), therefore, called on 
the House once and for ever to get rid 
of the idea that this was a question of 
religion at all. Further, if it were 
thought to be a question of nationality, 
it was very curious that not one of those 
people asked to be made independent 
of Turkey, as hon. Members must have 
remarked in reading the despatches. 
The people of Servia themselves did not 
seek for independence, because they felt 
convinced that they could not stand alone. 
The Slavs were greatly divided by habits, 
as well as by tongue and dialect. Even 
at the great Slav Congress held at 
Moscow so entirely distinct were the 
tongues spoken, that the discussions had 
to be carried on in the tongue of the 
hated German. As regarded religion 
the Slavs were also divided. The Greek 
Slav hated the Latin Slav at least as 
much as he hated the Turk. It 
would, indeed, be good for Europe, if 
the Slav Empire could be established ; 
but there was this difficulty, the Slavs 
were not only divided by religion and 
by tongue, but also by their respective 
national songs—the national poetry of 
one Slay district breathing the most 
opposite sentiments of ambition. Their 
aims clashed, and, owing to their dissen- 
sions, they could not stand alone. Besides 
this, in any attempt to build up a 
Slavonic Empire they would have to 
deal not only with the Slav nationality 
of the Turkish territory, but that of 
He was 
perfectly sure that the Slav population 
of Austria had this recommendation in 
its favour, which could not be urged in 
favour of the Slav population of Bosnia, 
that whereas the latter were divided 
into Latin, Greek, and Mahomedan 
races, the Slav population in Austria 
was homogeneous both in race and reli- 
gion, and were more advanced than 
were the Slavs of Turkey. Under such 
circumstances one would have expected 
to see the insurrection commence in 
Austria rather than in Turkey, and he 
should like to know the reason why it 
did not? [An hon. MemBer: Because 
they are not oppressed. ] An hon. Friend 
behind him said ‘‘ because they were 
not oppressed.” Well, ifhis hon. Friend 
was going to argue upon that assump- 
tion, he would be arguing upon a 
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miserable delusion. He ventured to 
say that the Slavs who formed a portion 
of the Hungarian Kingdom suffered as 
much persecution at the hands of the 
Hungarian Government as their brothers 
did at the hands of the Porte. The 
question which had to be settled was 
not to be decided by sentiment apart 
from facts, as some seemed inclined to 
think. For himself he looked forward 
to the time when the Slav population 
would enter into the political life of 
Europe, and would act as a great bul- 
wark in the South against Russia, for no 
people regarded with greater aversion the 
Russian advance towards the South than 
did the Southern Slavs. But Russia was 
at the present moment the only Power 
from whom they had received assistance, 
and he hoped that henceforth assistance 
would soon come to them from other 
quarters, and that England would, as 
far as her Treaty obligations permitted 
it, see that these unfortunate Slav 
Christians were not maltreated either 
by their own Government, the Ma- 
homedan Beys, their own Bishops, or 
the rich Christians. England was abso- 
lute Ruler of the greatest Mahomedan 
Empire in the world, and he appealed 
to Parliament to remember that it was 
not only the poor Christians who were 
oppressed, but the same treatment was 
extended to the poor Mahomedans who 
lived under Turkish rule, and who had 
no one to raise a voice in their behalf. He 
hoped that no one after reading the 
despatches would come to any other 
conclusion than that the policy of Eng- 
land in relation to the matter had come 
out well. Other Powers might have 
plotted and intrigued, but the policy of 
England had from the beginning to the 
end of these difficulties been straight- 
forward, honest, clear, and manly, and, 
whatever credit might be due to other 
Ministers, no blame could attach to the 
Minister who at present presided at the 
Foreign Office. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House is of opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Government, while maintaining the 
respect due to existing Treaties, should exercise 
all their influence with the view of securing the 
common welfare and equal treatment of the 
various races and religions which are under the 
authority of the Sublime Porte.” —(Mr. Bruce.) 


Mr. FORSYTH : I confess, Sir, I am 
greatly and deeply disappointed at the 
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tone of the speeches of my two hon. 
Friends. My object in putting an 
Amendment on the Paper was to 
strengthen and give emphasis to what 
I thought was the policy shadowed forth 
in the Motion, and to indicate that the 
time had come when we could no longer 
put faith in the promises and professions 
of the Ottoman Porte, but must insist 
upon substantial guarantees as the price 
of our friendship — guarantees from 
which the Ottoman Porte could not es- 
cape, and which would be a security that 
its promises should be fulfilled. I had 
hoped that there was no serious or sub- 
stantial difference between my hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
Bruce) and myself. But the speeches 
we have just heard were neither more 
nor less than an apology for Turkish 
misrule ; and that of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) 
might have been spoken by a Turkish 
Minister in a Turkish Divan. He de- 
fended the conduct of the Turkish Go- 
vernment, and did all he could to throw 
discredit upon the Christians. I am glad 
that this debate will not assume a Party 
character. It would be a deplorable 
thing if a question which affects the 
happiness of millions of the human race 
were degraded to the level of a Party 
contest. To-night will be exhibited the 
spectacle of the British Parliament 
united in one great object—how best to 
alleviate the sufferings of an afflicted 
and unhappy people, and put astop to 
the barbarities of an oppressive Power. 
It has been said by Hallam, in his 
History of England, that the pulse of 
Europe beats according to the tone of 
our Parliaments. I hope if that was 
true when he wrote then it is equally 
true now. Sure I am that this night’s 
debate will be read in every Capital of 
Europe, and the words of the speakers 
—so far as they are reported—will be 
weighed at Berlin, Vienna, St. Peters- 
burg, and Constantinople; and if there 
is anything like unanimity of opinion 
and feeling amongst us — although 
from the speeches we have just lis- 
tened to, I fear there will not be — 
this discussion may exercise no incon- 
siderable influence on the Cabinets of 
Europe, and shape the policy to be pur- 
sued on what is called the Eastern Ques- 
tion, but which I would rather call the 
Turkish difficulty. Now the causes of 
that difficulty may be summed up in 
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two words — the corruption and mis- 
government of the Ottoman Porte. If 
this assertion is denied it would be easy 
to prove it by a cloud of testimony which 
cannot be gainsaid; but I will content 
myself with quoting what has been said 
by Lord Derby in one of the despatches 
in the Papers laid before the House, 
where he states the case with only too 
much mildness and moderation. In a de- 
spatch of May 19th, 1876, Lord Derby 
says— 

“They—Her Majesty’s Government—can- 
not conceal from themselves that the gravity of 
the situation has arisen, in a great measure, 
from the weakness and apathy of the Porte in 
dealing with the insurrection in its earlier 
stages, and from the want of confidence in 
Turkish statesmanship and powers of govern- 
ment, shown by the state of financial, military, 
and administrative collapse into which the 
country has been allowed to fall. The respon- 
sibility of this condition of affairs must rest 
with the Sultan and his Government, and all 
that can be done by the Government of Her 
Majesty is to give such friendly counsel as cir- 
cumstances may require. They cannot control 
events to which the neglect of ordinary prin- 
ciples of good government may expose the 
Turkish Empire.” 


I may refer also to a remarkable 
appeal addressed last June, not by 


Christian Rayahs but by Mahomedans 
themselves to all the Cabinets of Eu- 
rope, in which they say that the troubles 
of Turkey are owing to the iniquitous 
Government under which 30,000,000 of 
its subjects groan, and that there never 
was a serious intention of carrying out 
the reforms which have been so often 
promised. What was the real cause of 
the insurrection in the Herzegovina and 
Bosnia? It has been said by some of 
the organs of the Press and by others 
that that insurrection is due to foreign 
influence and foreign intrigue, but I deny 
that this is true. It is of the utmost 
importance that we should come to a 
correct conclusion on this point, for it 
ought materially to affect our opinions 
in this debate—and I hope the time will 
never come when the British Parliament 
will be asked to countenance or express 
its sympathy with wanton and unpro- 
voked revolt. Mr. Holmes, our Consul 
in Bosnia, has, indeed, in a Memoran- 
dum, drawn up in March of the present 
year, ‘“‘regarding the affairs of the 
Herzegovina,’ made the following as- 
sertions :— 


“To persons acquainted with the course of 
affairs during the last few years in Bosnia and 
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the Herzegovina there can be no doubt that the 
insurrection was first brought about, and after. 
wards supported by, foreign influence. There 
was no particular reason, or any excess of op- 
pression, to justify or occasion a rising of the 
people in 1875 beyond what has existed any 
time since 1860, but it was seen that the moment 
was propitious, inasmuch as the troops had been, 
during the few last years, gradually withdrawn 
from the Herzegovina until there were scarcely 
more than seven or eight battalions in the 
Province. A few individuals from Nevesinje, 
the richest and most prosperous district of the 
Herzegovina, and which might naturally have 
been considered the least likely to revolt, and 
which did not revolt during the former in- 
surrection, were induced to avail themselves of 
some excuse to leave their homes and take refuge 
at Grahovo.” 


Nevesinje, where the insurrection broke 
out, so far from being the richest and most 
prosperous district of the Herzegovina, 
is one of the poorest and most barren. 
It is on the edge of a rocky plateau, 
surrounded by bare limestone mountains, 
and the crops, which are there never 
plentiful, had, in 1874, comparatively 
failed. In Turkey no crop can be 
gathered until the tax-gatherer has 
levied one-eighth of the value of the 
produce, and in Nevesinje the tax- 
gatherer did not come to exact the tithe 
until January, 1875. The peasants, to 
save themselves from starvation, had, in 
the meantime, gathered a portion of 
their crops. When the tax-gatherers 
came they put so preposterous a value 
upon the produce that the peasants re- 
fused to pay it. Upon this the Zaptiehs 
—the Mahomedan police—were let loose 
upon the people, and every kind of out- 
rage was inflicted. They fled to Monte- 
negro, and some of them appealed to 
the Emperor of Austria, who then hap- 
pened to be in Dalmatia. They were 
induced to return under a safe conduct 
from the Turkish authorities, but on 
their way back were fired upon by the 
Turks, and afterwards many were mur- 
dered when they got back to Nevesinje. 
The rest fled to the mountains, and the 
insurrection began. To show the kind 
of oppression which the Bosnians had to 
suffer, and the normal mode in which 
the taxes are collected there, I will quote 
a passage from a work written by an 
English traveller—Mr. Evans—who was 
there last year, and who says, in his 
book Through Bosnia and Herzegovina— 
“In the heat of summer men are stripped 


naked, and tied to a tree smeared over with 
honey or other sweet stuff and left to the tender 


mercies of the insect world. For winter extor- 
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tion it is found convenient to bind people to 
stakes and leave them bare-footed to be frost- 
bitten; or at other times they are shoved into a 

ig-sty and cold water poured on them. A 
favourite plan is to drive a party of Rayahs up a 
tree or into a chamber, and then smoke them 
with green wood. Instances are recorded of 
Bosnian peasants being buried up to their heads 
in earth and left to repent at leisure.” 


I might quote many more such ex- 
amples, but this will be enough. 


“ Accipe nunc Danaiim insidias, et crimine 
ab uno 
Disce omnes.” 


Can we wonder, then, that those who 
are of the same race and religion, and 
who are in close contact with these 
people, should be stirred to the utmost 
sympathy with their sufferings? How 
can it be otherwise, when the people of 
this country, who are separated from 
them by the distance of the Continent 
of Europe, and are aliens from them in 
blood, language, and religion, are so 
profoundly affected by their wrongs ? 
There is no doubt that there was a strong 
sympathy for the insurgents felt by the 
Slavonic population of Russia and Aus- 
tria; but I defy any one to prove that 
this disposition has been fomented by 
Austrian or Russian intrigue. Why 
should we attempt to defend the iniqui- 
ties of Turkey towards her subject popu- 
lation? If they are not true, let them 
be denied ; if they are true, surely all 
our sympathies must be in favour of 
those oppressed nationalities. I should 
have liked to point out in my Amend- 
ment that the true solution of the ques- 
tion is not by enforcing the policy of 
Turkey or getting guarantees, but by 
endeavouring to obtain the practical in- 
dependence of those provinces, so as to 
place them in the same condition as 
Roumania and Servia. North of the 
Danube is Roumania, consisting of two 
Provinces — Moldavia and Wallachia. 
A few years ago she was as much op- 
pressed as any of the subject-Provinces, 
but since she has obtained her indepen- 
dence she has become most prosperous. 
Bulgaria is south of the Danube, and 
her people are by the confession of all 
writers some of the gentlest, kindest, 
and most amiable of mankind. Servia 
is like Roumania—a free Principality. 
In Roumania the populationis 4,500,000, 


. in Bulgaria it is 2,000,000, in Servia 


1,300,000, and in Bosnia 1,200,000. 
Here, then, is a population of Slavonic 
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people not fewer than 9,000,000, who 
are perfectly fit for free government, 
and who would know how to use their 
liberty when they have it. I want to 
know whether the proper solution of this 
question would not be that these people 
should become so far free that the Porte 
could not any longer oppress them—that 
they should be placed in the same po- 
sition as Serviaand Roumania. We are 
afraid of Russia; and we have a right to 
be afraid of seeing her in Constantinople. 
But the strength of Russia in this mat- 
ter arises from the oppression of the 
Slavonic people; and she has always a 
reason for interfering as the champion 
of humanity and the redresser of their 
wrongs. But if we had these free States 
we should have a belt of 9,000,000 inter- 
posed to the South between Russia and 
Turkey. Itisimpossible that we should 
ever allow Russia to seize on Constanti- 
nople, but Russian ambition is a great 
bugbear. I deprecate the idea of a 
member of the House of Romanoff sitting 
on the Throne of Turkey; but let us be 
just to Russia. In 1826 Russia had 
conquered Moldavia and Wallachia. 
She had crossed the Balkan, and was in 
possession of Adrianople. Constanti- 
nople lay at her feet, and she might 
have seized it without the slightest op- 
position. But, on the representation of 
the other Powers, she retired, and, by 
the-Treaty of Adrianople, contented her- 
self with retaining a small strip of terri- 
tory on the left of the Pruth. Russia 
knew that if she were to seize Constan- 
tinople it would be at the cost of an 
European war, in which she would have 
to face Austria, Germany, and England. 
I should like to see steps taken to per- 
suade Turkey to give up those provinces, 
and make them as independent as Servia 
and Roumania. We should insist not 
on promises—I put no faith whatever in 
promises, which have been broken over 
and over again—but on stringent and 
effective guarantees for the execution of 
the promises which Turkey may make. 
There ought to be a mixed commission 
of the different foreign Consuls in Bosnia 
and Bulgaria to see those promises 
carried out, and if they were not per- 
formed—if oppression still continued—I 
will go so far as to say there ought to 
be a military occupation of those pro- 
vinces by Austria and Russia to act as 
a police, in order to see the engagements 
of Turkey performed. In conclusion, 











I beg to move the Amendment of which 
I have given Notice. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
thought it must be a great satisfac- 
tion to the House that the debate 
should be held before the Session con- 
cluded. He deprecated partial state- 
ments unsupported by authentic Papers. 
There had unfortunately been extra- 
Parliamentary utterances on this sub- 
ject. In the month of October the 
noble Lord the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had told an audience at Liver- 
pool, that we should hear little more of 
the armed insurrection in the Turkish 
Provinces, and he informed a deputa- 
tion consisting chiefly of hon. Members 
opposite, introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham, 
that the sending of the Fleet to Besika 
Bay was not susceptible of the interpre- 
tation popularly placed upon it. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Napier and Lord 
Hammond had both referred to the de- 
spatch of the Fleet to Besika Bay with 
approval, as an instance of promptitude 
and vigorous policy, and had attributed 
it to a different reason from that given 
by the noble Lord, and yet the noble 
Lord had not in his place in the other 
House made any reference to the opi- 
nions which they had expressed. He 
wished that these matters should be 
cleared up. The noble Lord had in- 
formed the deputation that the reason 
why the Fleet had been sent, was that 
our Ambassador at Constantinople was 
afraid of attacks on the Christian popu- 
lation, especially after the massacre at 
Salonica. Yet the despatches stated 
some time before the Mediterranean 
Fleet was reinforced, that all possibility 
of disturbance had been prevented by 
the precautions taken by the Porte, and 
that everything was quiet at Salonica. 
The country had been misled by that 
statement, for the truth of the matter 
was that on the 3lst of May, writing to 
Sir Henry Elliot, the noble Lord said, 
he ‘‘ should be watchful lest, under cover 
of protecting the Christian population, or 
on some similar pretext, a proposal may 
be made to summon the Fleets to Con- 
stantinople, in which case Her Majesty’s 
Government would have to reflect on the 
course they should pursue in the event 
of so grave an infraction of Treaties.” 
Her Majesty’s Government asked for in- 
formation as to the action of the other 
Powers in this respect, and soon after 
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their despatch was written, the Fleet in 
Besika Bay was raised from three ships 
to 20. He did not in any way object to 
that step, for he considered that the 
noble Lord was perfectly justified in 
sending a Fleet to Besika Bay, not 
by way of menace or threat, but 
as a convincing proof that he was 
ready to fulfil the obligations we had 
undertaken by Treaty; but he objected 
to the discrepancies which existed be- 
tween the statements made by the 
Minister out-of-doors and the statements 
in either House and the Papers presented 
to Parliament. The same course had 
been taken with regard to the Suez 
Canal Shares. They were told at one 
time that a great political act had been 
performed, and at another it was said to 
be a mere purchase of shares. What 
was the real position of England at the 
ane moment? Having sent our 

eet into the Mediterranean and shown 
our readiness to maintain Treaty en- 
gagements, we had a right to speak 
boldly and give Turkey advice which 
might not be palatable to her. Turkey 
was now passing through an ordeal more 
critical than any she had ever gone 
through before, even in connection with 
the independence of Egypt, Greece, or 
Syria, because the Provinces in insur- 
rection were surrounded by neighbours 
having views and interests of their own. 
As to the Austrian Government, it was 
impossible for them not to sympathize 
with the oppressed Slavs. It had been 
said that those who were under Austrian 
rule were as much oppressed as those 
under Turkish rule; but far from the 
Slavonic subjects of Austria being ill- 
treated, they occupied a very favourable 
position. Nearly the whole of the 
Austrian Navy was composed of Slavs. 
Half of her Army was Slavs, and he was 
informed that a large portion of her 
superior officers belonged to that na- 
tionality. There was a reported move- 
ment in Austria for the annexation of 
Bosnia, and he was informed that within 
the last few days some of the inspired 
newspapers had written in support of 
that view. The head of the Austrian 
Government was a Hungarian, who 
could not be in sympathy with the 
Slavs; but still the Austrian Govern- 
ment could not prevent its Slav popula- 
tion stimulating insurrection for the . 
amelioration of the condition of the 
Slavs in Turkey. The Austrian and 
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Russian Consuls at Constantinople at- 
tended the embarkation there of 700 
armed Servians and Montenegrins ; 
while the Russian Government, which 
was subject to the influence of as strong 
a public opinion as any Government in 
Europe, could not prevent pronuncia- 
mientos by its own regiments in favour 
of the insurgents in Turkey. Russia, 
he believed, did not want to go to war; 
but if fighting went on and villages and 
communities were involved, European 
complications were to be feared. to 
Montenegro desiring territory, it was a 
progressive country, and the late and 
the present Princes had done all in their 
power to advance the civilization of their 
small domain. They regretted they had 
not the means to build houses and make 
roads; and the reply to the complaint 
that their people did nothing but fight, 
was that they had nothing else to do, be- 
cause they could not bring their timber, 
wine, and fish down the river to any port 
where they could sell the produce of 
their country. They were an indus- 
trious people when they could get any- 
thing to do; nearly all the gardeners in 
Constantinople were Montenegrins; but 
the foolish policy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment kept them cooped up in a district 
where they could not develop agricul- 
ture. Only let a port be given them, 
and they would soon become absorbed 
in peaceful pursuits and gradually lose 
their warlike character. It was a mis- 
take to suppose that the feelings of the 
Montenegrins were strongly in favour of 
Russia, for the fact was their supposed 
leaning towards that country was of the 
nature of political gratitude—the hope 
of favours to come. In 1804, the 
Diet told a Russian Envoy that they 
would maintain fidelity to Russia, only 
on condition that they did not share the 
position of subjects of that country. The 
idea that the insurrection originated 
with or was carried on by foreign 
Powers was a great delusion; they 
could not excite insurrection unless there 
was some internal cause for discontent. 
Could any foreign Power produce a 
revolution in this country ? These people 
were badly treated, and it did not require 
any foreign Power to stimulate them to 
revolt. They did not desire to be 
taken out of the Ottoman Empire. In 
speaking of the Sultan, Consul Holmes 
informed us, they took their caps 
off. They thought he did not know of 
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the manner in which they were treated, 
and they desired their grievances to be 
made known to the Government at Con- 
stantinople. Had Servia no cause to 
complain when her frontiers were colo- 
nized by Circassians who plundered the 
country? If it was difficult for Austria 
and Russia to prevent their subjects 
showing sympathy with the insurgents, 
how much more difficult would it be for 
Servia? It was useless to contend 
against the existence of misgovernment 
in these !Provinces. The English Go- 
vernment had acknowledged it by join- 
ing in the Andrassy Note; and the 
Turks. had acknowledged it by publish- 
ing firmans and Jradés to carry out the 
reforms they had promised 20 years 
ago. The complaints made were for- 
malized in the Memorandum given 
to Consul Holmes; they had been con- 
firmed in a letter to The Times and 
in the book of Mr. Evans, who 
in the course of his travels passed 
through the revolted districts. The com- 
plaints included the refusal of educa- 
tion, the neglect of the resources of the 
country, and the discouragement of 
foreign capital. The demands made 
were that their churches should not be 
desecrated ; that they should have equal 
rights with the Turks before the law; 
that the tithe farmers should take no 
more from them than they were entitled 
to take; that Christian girls and women 
should no longer be molested by Turks; 
the free exercise of religion; and the 
abolition of enforced and unpaid labour. 
The complaints and demands were sub- 
stantially those of the French peasantry 
before the great French Revolution, 
which was the beginning of a new era 
in civilization, simply because the truth 
was recognized that every one should be 
equal before the law. This had never 
yet been recognized in Turkey. In no 
case was Christian evidence admitted 
against Mussulman evidence in Osmanli 
tribunals; and this was not entirely the 
fault of the Turk so much as the result 
of failure to establish a system of cen- 
tralization in a country where there was 
no properly established administration. 
That was brought out in the remarkable 
book of Mr. Palgrave, which showed 
that there was a better feeling in the 
Provinces under the old feudal system 
than there was now when officers were 
sent out from Constantinople who eould 
have no local interests or sympathies. 











With regard to the atrocities which had 
been perpetrated, there could be no 
doubt that such atrocities had been 
perpetrated by both sides, and he 
thought that some energetic measures 
ought to be taken by the Government to 
put a stop to them. It was not suffi- 
cient to have sent a subordinate officer 
to inquire into them. In 1845, when 
great atrocities were committed in Spain, 
the Government of the day sent Lord 
Eliot and General Wyld to obtain as- 
surances from both sides that there was 
to be a mitigation of cruelties and bar- 
barities; and he did not see why some 
military officer of rank should not have 
been sent into Bulgaria and the insur- 
gent districts to come to some terms both 
with insurgents and Turks to prevent a 
further perpetration of them. What was 
to be done under existing circumstances ? 
The hon. and learned Member for Mary- 
lebone (Mr. Forsyth) had suggested the 
establishment of the independence of 
these Provinces; but he (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) would rather not make 
any suggestion in that direction. The 
idea of the hon. Member for Tam- 
worth (Mr. Hanbury) that it was de- 
sired to establish a great Serbian king- 
dom was equally fallacious, for the 
Papers which had been laid upon the 
Table in no way countenanced that 
theory. In 1826, when war broke out 
between Greece and Turkey, the Three 
Powers—England, France, and Russia— 
offered their mediation. Had Turkey 
accepted the offer she would not have 
lost Greece, because the Great Powers 
would have recommended that Greece 
should acknowledge the Suzerainty -of 
the Turkish Empire. He, however, did 
not see why the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Office should see any dif- 
ficulty in suggesting a meeting of the 
Great Powers to settle the question. In 
one of his despatches, the noble Lord said 
he did not see that anything could be 
done, unless by using force, but no 
ground was stated as the basis of such 
an opinion. If an armistice were pro- 
posed, and if a Military Commission 
such as was sent out to Syria were de- 
tached from a Congress or Conference, 
they might visit these Provinces as 
had been done’in the case of Rou- 
mania, and suggest a system of govern- 
ment which, while acknowledging the 
suppemacy of the Ottoman Empire, 
would give the population of the Slavonic 
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Provinces some system of free govern- 
ment. Turkey had shown her great 
confidence in England by joining in the 
Andrassy Note, and as she had a few 
years ago entered the European system, 
it would be our duty to remind her that 
she could only expect to be recognized 
as a European Power so long as she 
governed her subjects on European prin- 
ciples. He concluded by seconding the 
Amendment. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina, 





Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “‘ opinion that” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is the duty of the British Government, ag 
one of the Powers which, under the Treaty of 
1856, guaranteed the independence of the Otto. 
man Empire, in any steps that may be taken 
with a view to the restoration of peace between 
the Ottoman Porte and her Slavonic provinces 
to obtain for those provinces adequate and effec. 
tual guarantees for good and impartial govern- 
ment irrespective of race or creed,’—(Mr. 
Forsyth,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE?*: 
If, under ordinary circumstances, I had 
to reply to the four hon. Members oppo- 
site, [the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Mr. Bruce), the hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury), the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Forsyth), and the hon. Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), } 
who have all so extensive an acquaint- 
ance with foreign affairs, I should pro- 
bably feel my strength unequal to the 
effort. But those hon. Members have 
so bullied one another, and—in the case 
of one of them at least—have so be- 
laboured the Government of which they 
are the supporters, that I confess my 
own task is very materially lightened. 
It has been stated that I wish to move @ 
Vote of Censure upon the Government, 
and I am aware that the words I had 
originally placed upon the Paper were 
technically susceptible of that interpre- 
tation. In order, however, to place my 
meaning beyond doubt, I have so altered 
them that they now apply only to the 
future, and therefore cannot be construed 
into a Vote of Censure. At the same 
time I shall make some criticisms upon 
the past conduct of the Government. In 
a debate of this kind no Government can 
expect to beabove criticism ; least of all the 
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nt Government, for when they came 
into office there was no subject on which 
their friends were so confident as their 
foreign — Now, at last, so it was 
then said, the country was going to see 
statesmanship, spirited yet conciliatory, 
firm yet cautious, and the honour of 
England, so long neglected, was going 
to be effectually upheld. It would seem 
as if some malignant fate had overheard 
these confident anticipations, and had 
determined to give those on whose 
behalf they were uttered, a full oppor- 
tunity of proving their mettle. Hardly 
had the present Government been in office 
morethan 18 months, before it was evident 
that more than one difficult question 
would demand their attention, and that 
the East was once more propounding for 
solution the riddle which statesmanship 
has not yet answered. What the House, 
then, has amongst other things to con- 
sider, is whether the Government, in 
their treatment of this difficult question, 
has hitherto fulfilled the confident anti- 
cipations of their supporters. In reply- 
ing to this question, it is indispensable 
to have a clear idea of the condition of 
the Provinces of European Turkey, now 
the theatre of the insurrection. I shall 
try and satisfy my hon. Friend the 
Member for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury), 
and not treat this subject as a question 
of religion merely—as a question be- 
tween Mahomedan and Christian alone; 
nor shall I quote the book of Mr. Evans, 
or any other author, however interesting 
or well-informed; but I shall confine 
myself to the Papers on the Table. I 
fearlessly say that out of those Papers, 
and out of those Papers alone, it can be 
shown that a state of things exists in 
European Turkey which no Government 
with an atom of self-respect would tole- 
rate for an instant. The promises which 
each Sultan has successively made, espe- 
cially in the Hatts of the 3rd November, 
1839, and of the 18th February, 1856, 
each Sultan has successively broken. 
The only real change which has taken 
place in Turkey since the accession of 
the Sultan Mahmoud II. has been the 
substitution of a centralized bureaucratic 
system in the place of the old guasi- 
feudal system. The latter had many 
faults. It had also certain virtues ; but 
it has been swept away, virtues and 
faults together; and a system of which 
the faults are but too conspicuous, and 
the virtues are far to seek, now reigns 
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in its stead. Already, in 1859, Prince 
Gortschakoff called the attention of the 
Powers of Europe to the slight import- 
ance apparently attached by the Porte 
to the performance of her promises., Sir 
Henry Bulwer was thereupon instructed 
to issue a set of questions to the English 
Consuls, which he accompanied with a 
covering despatch, between the lines of 
which it could be read that a pleasant 
answer—pleasant, I mean, to the Porte 
—would not be altogether disagreeable 
at home. The Consuls, however—and 
to their honour be it spoken—uttered 
the truth; and the truth, as it often is, 
was very disagreeable indeed to the 
Ottoman Porte. NowI turn to the state 
of things revealed by the Papers on the 
Table. They show that the civil ad- 
ministration, instead of being a protec- 
tion, is a terror to the country; that the 
judicial tribunals are hopelessly corrupt, 
that civil servants and magistrates alike 
are a set of vampires; that the taxes are 
bad in principle and collected by still 
worse methods; that tithes are levied, 
and levied in kind; that the roads are 
neglected, public works uncared for, the 
railways jobbed, and the whole moral 
and material condition of the country 
retrograding. The reign of violence, 
tempered by corruption, is complete; 
and we in England, who believe that 
there is nothing worse than to hold 
Turkish bonds, have yet to learn that 
there is something a great deal worse— 
to be held in them. The system which 
I have described is the cause of the 
rebellion. The promises of reform, so 
glibly and so frequently repeated by 
Sultans and Pashas, are no longer lis- 
tened to. The populations of these 
countries have risen with arms in their 
hands, and are determined to work out 
their own salvation. It has been said 
that the rebellion was got up by foreign 
emissaries. Was there ever a rebellion 
of which this has not been said? But 
assume-—-and I do not deny — that 
foreigners have entered those countries ; 
men of the same religion and nationality, 
though owning a different political alle- 
giance. What stronger argument can 
be used against the Turkish Government? 
Imagine foreign emissaries coming to 
stir up a rebellion in England. They 
would speedily find their way into the 
nearest horsepond. But in Turkey they 
are welcomed. Again, let me ask if other 
great rebellions have not also been 














largely assisted by foreigners? We all 
know the story of the rise of the Dutch 
Republic. We know that Englishmen 
fought in the ranks of the Dutch armies. 
Was, that held to prove the mildness 
of the rule of Philip II.? During the 
Thirty Years’ War, Scotchmen fought 
in the armies of Protestant Germany. 
Did that prove the justice of the Catho- 
lic cause? In any case, whatever the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Tam- 
worth may be, it was not the opinion of 
the Governments of Russia, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary, that the move- 
ment in the Turkish Provinces was 
fictitious. The Ministers of those coun- 
tries met, and towards the close of last 
year drew up what is known as the 
Andrassy Note, in which they recom- 
mended the Sublime Porte to promul- 
gate a new scheme of reform and to 
carry it out. And here I would observe 
that the position of England in the 
matter of the Andrassy Note does not 
seem to me very dignified or creditable. 
The Ministers of the three Great Powers 
meet together, and settle their policy 
without in any way consulting England. 
England is left standing entirely apart 
from and outside the European concert. 
The Andrassy Note is left at our door, 
is served upon us like a writ or a sum- 
mons, and we after a time, having as- 
certained that the Sublime Porte has no 
objection to promulgating some new 
reforms, accede to it. The Andrassy 
Note proved a failure, as everybody 
knew it would. The Turks had no in- 
tention of carrying out the promised 
reforms, and the insurgents did not be- 
lieve in the professions of the Porte. In 
the month of April Prince Gortschakoff 
told the English Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg that ‘“‘the Porte could not 
carry out the engagements she had 
taken ; it was impossible for her to do 
so.” The Salonica outrages happening 
at this moment quickened the action of 
the Russian Chancellor. Hence the 
meeting at Berlin, and the Berlin Me- 
morandum, which was drawn up by the 
two Chancellors and the Austrian Minis- 
ter, with the same disregard for the 
existence of England as a Great Power, 
which they had exhibited on a former 
occasion. The propositions it advanced 
were vague and unsatisfactory. They 
bore the mark of divided counsels, and 
the matter and the manner being both 
equally objectionable, the Memorandum 
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was rejected by the Foreign Secr , 
with the general consent of t the English 
people. The Foreign Secretary thereupon 
resolved to pursue a policy of the strictest 
non-intervention. He was informed by 
the Austrian Government that in their 
opinion— 


“as between the two extremes, that is to say, 
between a scheme of pacification energetically 
carried outand an attitude of absolute non-in- 
terference,” 


there was no middle course, and he re- 
solved to choose the attitude of absolute 
non-interference, although, as appears 
from these Papers, the rejection of the 
Berlin Memorandum had already been 
near impairing the cordial character of 
the relations between this country and 
Russia. What, however, is most re- 
markable, is that while the Foreign 
Minister of England was assuming this 
attitude, the Prime Minister of England 
had been following a very different line 
of conduct. A large fleet was sent to 
Besika Bay. By expressions sonorous, 
ambiguous, and magnificent, he led this 
House, and the country, and the na- 
tions of Europe, to suppose that the 
moral, if not the material support of 
England, was being given to the Turks, 
But now we are assured by the Foreign 
Secretary that the fleet was only sent to 
Besika Bay to protect the English resi- 
dents on shore, and that this gigantic and 
unprecedented armament was gathered 
together for this harmless purpose. 
Really the Government could not com- 
plain if their conduct was misunder- 
stood; so altogether disproportionate to 
the object were the means employed to 
attain it. When Guy Faux was found 
in the cellars underneath the Houses of 
Parliament, with ever so many barrels 
of gunpowder, with matches on his per- 
son, and a lantern in his hand, he was 
asked what he wanted down there; and 
he replied that he was the most harm- 
less and inoffensive man in the world— 
he was only minding the coal cellar. 
But it was answered—“ Are all these 
barrels of gunpowder, these matches, 
and this lantern, necessary in order to 
mind the coal cellar?” Well, in like 
manner, the Government must not be 
astonished if the public wanted to know 
if it really was expected to believe that 
all these turreted ships and armour- 
plated vessels were necessary in order 
to protect the English inhabitants on 
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the shores of the Bosphorus. I confess, 
indeed, that if the Prime Minister were 
to ask me to quote any particular ex- 

ression or set of words which, used by 

im, justify me in asserting that he 
led the public to suppose that the moral 
and material — of England was to 
be given to Turkey, I could not do so. 
Rat Bourke: Hear, hear!] But really 

think I am justified in appealing to 
the effect of the language of the Prime 
Minister, and my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State and his Colleagues 
must consider not only the House, but 
the country and the nations of Europe, 
to be all a pack of fools, if he believes 
that without the slightest justification 
they unanimously arrived at the conclu- 
sion they did, as to the meaning of the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman. 
In one of the plays of Aristophanes 
there is a scene in which a Persian 
Envoy is introduced to the citizens of 
Athens. He is a man of great rank and 
dignity, and so much in the confidence 
of his sovereign, that he is known as 
the King’s Eye. The citizens of Athens 
ask him what he has to say about 
foreign affairs; and he replies in lan- 
guage very grand and very myste- 
rious. And all the bystanders are 
mightily impressed, till some plain- 
minded person plucks up his courage, 
and asks—‘‘ What does it all really 
mean?’ And then a person who knows 
the King’s Eye of old, replies—‘‘ Well, 
if you particularly want to know, it 
means nothing at all. The King’s Eye 
has been laughing at you all round.” 
Well, I hope I shall not be saying any- 
thing disrespectful of the Prime Minister 
if I call him the Queen’s Eye, or even 
the Eye of the Empress. We asked him 
what he had to say about foreign affairs, 
and he replid in phrases very grand and 
very mysterious, and we all believed 
that something tremendous was happen- 
ing. But at last some plain-minded 
persons, led by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright), asked—‘‘ What does all this 
really mean?” And then the Foreign 
Minister, who had known the Prime 
Minister a very long time, came forward, 
and animated no doubt by the affection 
he bore to his Colleagues, replied— 
“Oh, if you particularly wish to know, 
it all means nothing at all. The Queen’s 
Eye has been laughing at you all 
round.”? 
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Now, let me ask the House to con- 
sider if there was no other course to 
pursue than that adopted by the Govern- 
ment. I recollect that Mr. Fox, when 
speaking in 1792 on a question germane 
to that before the House—I mean the 
Russian Armament—said in reply to 
Mr. Jenkinson, that whether an insu- 
lated policy which disdained all Conti- 
nental connection whatever, or a system 
of extensive foreign connection, or a 
medium between these two was the in- 
terest of England, were topics very 
proper to be discussed ; but, of the three, 
he confidently pronounced the middle 
course to be, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the best for this country. I 
want to know why the Government did 
not enter on the course recommended by 
Mr. Fox, and without having either re- 
course to arms, or standing absolutely 
aloof, did not enter on a course of diplo- 
matic action, making a counter propo- 
sition to the Berlin Note, instead of 
remaining satisfied with merely reject- 
ing it. In the month of June they had 
an opportunity such as may not recur, 
for a short time after the rejection of 
the Berlin Note, Count Schouvaloff pro- 
ceeded, in the name of the Emperor of 
Russia, to propose, as the best solution 
of existing difficulties, the establishment 
of ‘vassal and tributary autonomous 
States in Bosnia and the Herzegovina,” 
the cession of a port on the Adriatic and 
some adjacent portions of territory to 
Montenegro, and of the fortress of Little 
Zvornik, so long a subject of dispute, to 
Servia. Here, then, was a clear and 
definite proposal on the part of one, and 
that the most important, of the three 
Powers. Austria, however, had objec- 
tions to make. The Foreign Minister 
eagerly adopted those objections, thereby 
giving them a force they would other- 
wise have lacked, and, as clearly appears 
from the despatch of June 30th, from 
Mr. Macdonell to the Foreign Secre- 
tary, thereby encouraged Count Andrassy 
to state to the Court of Berlin, which 
had not, and, so far as appears from 
these Papers, never has committed itself 
against the proposal of Russia, that 
under no circumstances would he come 
into it. Here is the despatch— 

“Mr. Macdonell to the Earl of Derby.— 
(Received June 30.) 
** Berlin, June 30, 1876. 

46 fPeegmaphie.) ; : 

“Count Karolyi informs me that, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Ffrench having communicated to 
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Count Andrassy your Lordship’s despatch to 
Lord A. Loftus of the 14th instant, he had been 
instructed to state to the German Government 
that his Government would disapprove and 
object to any possible autonomy for the Pro- 
vinces in insurrection. 

“He asked me if a similar communication 
had been made by me to the German Govern- 
ment. I answered that I had not made any 
such communication.” 


I said that the support of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs for England 
gave the Austrian objections a force they 
would otherwise have lacked, and I 
said so because the internal position of 
Austria—with her dual Government and 
her 17 local Parliaments in Cisleithania 
alone, not to mention the local Parlia- 
ment at Agram, of which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tamworth (Mr. Han- 
bury) seems to have so low an opinion— 
would not have allowed Austria to resist 
the combined voices of England and of 
Russia. There is no solution of this 
Eastern question possible which will not 
be more or less disagreeable to Austria 
and Hungary; and what a Foreign 
Minister has to look for is not the poliey 
agreeable, but the policy the least dis- 
agreeable to them. It is clear from 
these Papers that Hungary will not 
allow any annexation of Slavonic terri- 
tory to the kingdom, for fear of disturb- 
ing the balance of power within it; and 
it is also clear that it is not the interest 
of Austria to see one large Slavonic 
kingdom established between the Danube 
and the Balkan, because of the attrac- 
tion it would exercise on Dalmatia. Con- 
sequently, next to the maintenance of 
the status im quo, and trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, the establishment 
of vassal and tributary States, though 
not without considerable danger to Aus- 
tria, is the policy least liable to objection 
at Vienna. Now, what were the reasons 
which weighed with Count Andrassy, 
and so impressed the mind of the Foreign 
Secretary that he shrunk from the 
adoption of the Russian proposal? They 
are summed up in the despatches of 
the Foreign Secretary of June 27 and 
June 28 to Sir Andrew Buchanan and 
Lord Augustus Loftus. I shall say a 
few words oneachof them. First, comes 
the existence of a Mahomedan popu- 
lation, 600,000 strong, in Bosnia, and 
the probability of the Mahomedan 
population suffering great wrongs under 


Christian rule. Now the present state | ing 


of things is that the Christian popu- 
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lation is sufferin, eat pag 
under Malesasdox ri ere is 
consequently a choice of difficulties. I 
confess myself that the existence of this 
Mahomedan population seems to mo 
to furnish rather an argument for than 
against diplomatic intervention. Diplo- 
macy might gain guarantees for the pro- 
tection of this population, which other- 
wise it would be hard to obtain. I 
would in any case point out, that if any 
hon. Member will run his eye over the 
Treaties regulating the position of Servia, 
he will find that diplomacy has not been 
unable to deal with a similar question in 
the case of that country. Next, Count 
Andrassy states certain objections to the 
idea of confining the Government of 
Bosnia' to a hereditary and quasi-inde- 
pendent Pasha, like the Khedive of 
Egypt.’ But before taking notice of 
these objections, the House would, I 
think, like to know if anybody has ever 
seriously contemplated such a plan. 
Then it is stated that if autonomy. is 
given to Bosnia, it must be given to 
Bulgaria, where conditions more favour- 
able to autonomy exist than in Bosnia; 
so the Austrian Minister himself, with 
great truth, observes. But I do not think 
that this circumstance, however much 
it may be an objection at Vienna, will 
be considered an objection in the House 
of Commons. Next it is added, that if 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina are made 
autonomous, Servia, Montenegro, and 
Roumania may demand complete inde- 
pendence, and Greece may ask for a 
rectification of her frontiers. All this is 
quite true, but may not these same de- 
mands be advanced now? In fact, have 
we not some reason for supposing that 
they are being actually advanced? Then 
the Foreign Minister of England con- 
cludes by saying that he is not prepared 
to draw up a constitution in detail for 
the Turkish Provinces. To which I reply, 
that nobody ever asked that he should 
do so, but that he should enter into com- 
munication with the other great Euro- 
pean Powers having Treaty engagements 
with Turkey, on the basis proposed by 
the Russian Government—namely, that 
of granting a certain degree of autonomy 
to these insurgent Provinces. 

And here I wish to observe that the 
names of the greatest statesmen of Eng- 
land may be cited in favour of grant- 
ing autonomy to these provinces. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Poole 
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(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) has called my at- 
tention to a passage in the Life of Lord 
Palmerston, from which it appears that 
that eminent statesman foresaw the pos- 
sibility, if not the probability, of such a 
solution being adopted at no distant 
date, in the case of the Herzegovina at 
least. Lord Russell, in a recent pam- 
phlet, has advocated the idea; Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe—and I can quote 
no higher authority—in a letter written 
at an early period of these troubles used 
the following words :— 


“The Herzegovina and Bosnia might be put 
in a state of vassalage to the Sultan, similar to 
that in which Servia stands. <A belt of such 
principalities, including Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Montenegro, interposed between Russia and 
Austria on the one side, and Turkey on the 
other, might operate as a protection to the Otto- 
man dominion in Europe, and a pledge of dur- 
able peace in that quarter. In fairness to the 
Turkish proprietors, facilities would have to be 
given for the settlement elsewhere of such of 
them as chose to emigrate, and for the sale of 
their lands and houses. On the other hand, the 
Sultan’s concession would carry with it a just 
claim for tribute from the emancipated Pro- 
vinces.” 

Last but not least, the present Foreign 


Secretary, speaking 12 years ago, ex- 
pressed himself thus— 


“T believe the breaking up of the Turkish 
Empire to be only a question of time, and pro- 
bably not a very long time. The Turks have 
played their part in history ; they have had their 
day, and that day is over; and I confess I do 
not understand, except it be from the influence 
of old diplomatic traditions, the determination 
of your older statesmen to stand by the Turkish 
rule, whether right or wrong. I think we are 
making for ourselves enemies of races which will 
very soon become in Eastern countries dominant 
races, and I think we are keeping back countries 
by whose improvement, we, as the great traders 
of the world, should be the great gainers, and 
that we are doing this for no earthly advantage, 
present or prospective. I admit that England 
has an interest, and a very strong one, in the 
neutrality of Egypt, and some interest also, 
though to a less extent, in Constantinople not 
falling into the hands of a great European 
Power ; but, these two points set aside, I can con- 
ceive no injury arising to Great Britain from 
any transfer of power which might affect the 
Turkish Empire.” 


But I may be told, this is an ideal 
plan. The circumstances of place and 
time are hostile to it. But what are the 


facts? Nobody pretends that these in- 
surgent Provinces are prosperous or very 
civilized communities, but they are at 
least as prosperous and as civilized as 
were Servia, Roumania, and Greece, 
when you obtained a practical indepen- 
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dence for those countries. I am not 
ashamed of confessing to a belief—it 
may seem unfashionable to some per- 
sons—that free institutions will of them- 
selves give a force and vigour to a coun- 
try, which in a short time will work 
marvels in the way even of material de- 
velopment ; and if I wished to find an 
illustration of the truth of this, it would 
be in Servia and Roumania that I would 
go to seek it. Those countries are no 
longer the same countries they were be- 
fore 1829. They were then parts of 
Asia, but are now European, and I say 
this—Give Bosnia, give Bulgaria the 
same form of government, and you will 
find the same results. Now as to time: 
and this is a very important matter, for 
the Foreign Secretary committed himself 
in the interview with Count Schouvaloff 
on June 21st, to which I have already 
alluded, to this position—namely, that 
whatever intervention might be deemed 
advisable by the Government, would be 
more likely to be efficacious at the ter- 
mination than at the beginning of the 
struggle. Now, on this subject, the 
Russian Ambassador made a. reply, 
which I shall read to the House.. He 
said— 

“The Russian Government must dissent from 
the opinion that it would be useless to look for 
@ practical solution till hostilities had resulted 
in some definite issue. They had always held, 
on the contrary, that the Powers should use 
their best efforts to avert a fanatical war of ex- 
termination, both on grounds of general humanity 
and for their own interests. The consequences 
of such a war would be incalculable. It would 
ruin both victors and vanquished, and would 
smother in its infancy the future prosperity of 
those countries, from the civilization of which 
Europe had every advantage to gain.” 


Now, these words seem to me to be the 
words of wisdom. They are also the 
words of humanity, and I believe the 
House would have been glad if I could 
have told them they were the words of 
the Foreign Secretary of England, in- 
stead of being those of the Russian Am- 
bassador. 

Why, then, I venture to ask, were 
the Russian proposals rejected? I 
cannot help fearing that it was because 
of that unworthy suspicion of everything 
Russian that seems at times to seize 
hold of this country. I am far indeed 
from asserting that under no cireum- 
stances can England and Russia have di- 
vergent interests. It is not desirable that 
the control of the Mediterranean should 
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pass absolutely into the hands of Russia. 
I can imagine that at some future day 
English and Russian interests may come 
into collision on the frontiers of India, 
but I also believe that a prudent diplo- 
macy may avert the danger of these 
things happening. Russian influence 
on the Mediterranean must exist. You 
can no more prevent it than Russia can 
prevent your influence existing in the 
Channel and the North Sea. This con- 
stant fear and suspicion of Russia did 
not always exist in this country. Lord 
Chatham once said ‘he was altogether 
a Russ,” and when Mr. Pitt wanted to 
go to war with Russia about the fortress 
of Oczakow, he was stopped by the unani- 
mous voice of the English people. But 
I may be told that in the last century 
Russia was regard as a useful counter- 
poise to French ambition, and that the 
circumstances of the time are since then 
entirely altered. Let me assume that 
that is the case, and I have no wish to 
deny it. Let me also assume for a mo- 
ment the truth of everything which the 
most extreme Russophobist could put 
forward about Russian designs, and 
then let me ask what greater obstacle 
you could interpose to the advance of 
the Russians on Constantinople than by 
covering the Balkan Peninsula with 
free and independent States? Is Rou- 
mania an assistance or an obstacle to a 
Russian advance on Constantinople ? 
Would a self-governing Bulgaria be an 
assistance or an obstacle? Let hon. 
Members look at the map, and they 
will hardly hesitate as to their reply. 
Does anybody think that countries en- 
joying free institutions would wish to 
be absorbed into a despotically governed 
Empire? As well say that England 
would wish to be annexed to a French 
Empire. 

And now, in conclusion, let me point 
out what has happened since the Fo- 
reign Secretary rejected the Russian 
proposals. The war has extended itself 
over a large area; Servia and Mon- 
tenegro have joined it; the contest has 
assumed a character of the utmost fero- 
city, and threatens to prolong its exist- 
ence. We are told every day that the 
Turks are going to take Belgrade to- 
morrow. My own fear is that this 
struggle is going to degenerate into a 
guerilla warfare, which may go on inde- 
finitely. The country is well adapted 
for such a war, covered as it is with 
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long mountain ranges and thick woods ; 
and the termination of the struggle, the 
happy period marked out by the Fo- 
reign Secretary for mediation, when he 
is to appear and distribute blessings all 
round, may still be very far distant. 
Each day that passes makes a settle- 
ment more difficult. The religious 
hatreds which are being aroused, the 
atrocities which are being committed, 
are dividing Turk and Slav wider and 
wider apart. The sympathies of the 
Russian population, the desire of Rou- 
mania and Greece to aggrandize them- 
selves, may extend the contest yet fur- 
ther. All the dangers foreseen by 
Count Andrassy grow greater instead of 
less. Therefore it is that I have placed 
an Amendment on the Paper — the 
Forms of the House will not, indeed, 
permit me to move it—urging on the 
Government, even at this eleventh hour, 
to attempt by diplomatic action, while 
there is yet time, to stay this conflict, 
and obtain a measure of self-govern- 
ment for the insurgent Provinces. They 
will not, indeed, be able to propose it 
with the same prospect of success with 
which they might have suggested it in 
June, but I believe that each hour that 
passes makes intervention more, rather 
than less, difficult. Delay becomes more 
and more perilous. Day by day, month 
by month, as the struggle deepens, it 
will become harder to confine it within 
the present limits, and your policy, 
begun apparently in order to check 
Russian advance, may end in promoting 
it, while England, the mother of free 
nations, will stand convicted before the 
eyesof Europeof having tried tocheck the 
enfranchisement of an oppressed people, 
without even having had the miserable 
satisfaction of succeeding in the attempt. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, that he was 
but little anxious to criticize the action 
of the Government up to a certain 
time in relation to this question. He 
would far rather make use of the oe- 
casion to press forward that which was 
more practical, than to criticize the 
doings of the Government, who had 
followed, to a great extent, the tra- 
ditional policy of the Foreign Office, 
which had been pursued for genera- 
tions—namely, to maintain the Tur- 
kish rule;in the East. ; Every Chamber of 
Commerce, every body in the country, was 
most anxious to know what was to be the 
future policy of the Government in re- 
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ference to the Eastern Question. The 
uncertainty of the state of affairs affected 
more or less the trade of England, be- 
cause looking at the state of the struggle 
now between Turkey and her revolted 
Provinces, no one could tell what would 
be the results a short time hence, for 
whether Turkey or Servia won there 
were sure to be complications. If Tur- 
key won, her triumph would be merely 
temporary, and she would continue to 
be offensive to Europe as she had been 
in times past. If, on the other hand, 
success should attend the arms of those 
rebellious northern Provinces and they 
should conquer, what would be the 
future of Turkey? - We knew that 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia were look- 
ing with desiring eyes upon the Turks. 
It was therefore wise of the people of 
this country to wish to know distinctly 
from the Government what was the 
course which they intended to pursue. 
He asked the House to consider what 
had been the state of Turkey during the 
last 20 years. It was shown that Turkey 
had been during that time as ‘“‘a dead 
body ” among the nations of Europe, 
and that she had not adopted any 
European habit but one—namely, she 
had accumulated (and, he might add, re- 
pudiated) a great National Debt. He 
might refer to a great speech which 
was made by the celebrated statesman 
Burke in the House on the 29th of 
March, 1791, in which he said that the 
Turks had nothing to do with European 
Power, they despised and contemned all 
Christian Princes and people as infidels, 
and that savages as they were, they 
seemed to do nothing but spread ruin 
and desolation, and should not be ad- 
mitted to recognition with the other 
European Powers. He (Mr. Holms) did 
not think that the character which was 
given of the Turks in 1791 by that dis- 
tinguished statesman was different from 
that of the present day, and they found 
that the opinion recently expressed by 
Lord Derby corresponded with it. The 
Turks had played their game in such a 
manner that they had their day, and 
that day was gone. Mr. Cobden, in 
1853, expressed himself strongly in re- 
ference to the Turks, and had his opinion 
and words been acted upon this country 
would not have been dragged into the 
Crimean War. He thought that, having 
regard to our past policy, and remem- 
bering the great Christian population 
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that there was in Turkey, this country 
should declare clearly and distinctly that 
it would prefer to see some other Govern- 
ment than a Mahomedan Government 
ruling in Turkey ; and that not in rela- 
tion to Christians alone, but to the poorer 
classes of Turks as well—in truth, the 
march of civilization had come to a 
stand-still in Turkey. He could not but 
think that if the people of England had 
been informed in 1853 of the real cha- 
racter and state of affairs in Turkey, 
and of the real condition of Russia, 
they should never have had the Crimean 
War. Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert believed that the British forces 
and their ally were to take Sebastopol in 
a few days, Lord Raglan and Admiral 
Dundas were of the same opinion, and 
formed strange estimates of the Russian 
forces, the one estimating them at 30,000, 
the other at 120,000 strong. They had 
had a Sebastopol Committee, who, in 
their Report, showed the state of igno- 
rance which the English Government were 
in at that day. Lord Aberdeen in his 
evidence stated that the English Minis- 
ters were in a state of deplorable dark- 
ness on the subject, and acknowledged 
that the country was getting better 
information from the Press than they 
got from the Government, just as was 
the case in the present day. Zhe Daily 
News, on the 23rd of June, showed that 
while the Foreign Office appeared to be 
in ignorance of the atrocities committed 
by the Turks in Bulgaria, 20,000 to 30,000 
people had been brutally murdered. 
The Prime Minister stated, in answer to 
a question put to him respecting those 
assassinations, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not had any information 
of such atrocities. Now he (Mr. Holms) 
could not conceive how the Foreign 
Office could have kept the right hon. 
Gentleman in such a state éf darkness. 
The British Consul in his despatch stated 
that he had reason to believe that great 
atrocities were being committed, and he 
said, in answer to an inquiry, that it had 
been stated by one person 5,000 or 6,000 
people had been murdered; another said 
not 5,000 or 6,000, but 25,000 or 26,000 
would be nearer the truth. That.the 
atrocities of the Circassians and Bashi 
Bazouks were committed with the full 
knowledge of the Turkish Government 
was evident from a letter which he had 
received from an American missionary 
in Bulgaria. The writer, who had every 
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opportunity of obtaining correc infor- 
mation, said— 


“Tt has been stated that the Turkish Govern- 
ment was forced to employ Circassians and 
Bashi Bazouks. This is entirely false. There 
were thousands of the best troops of the Turkish 
Army at Constantinople who might have been 
sent by railway in 24 hours to the scene of the 
revolt. Why were they not sent? The simple 
truth is that the late War Minister was deter- 
mined to strike terror into the hearts of the Bul- 
garian people; hence the employment of the 
Circassians and Bashi Bazouks.” 


Now, as in 1853, there was an evident 
desire in some quarters to magnify the 
resources and position of Turkey and to 
depreciate those of Russia. But what 
was the true state of things? Turkey 
was relapsing into barbarism, for she 
had receded rather than advanced since 
1853. Corruption, oppression, and the 
Sultan had reigned conjointly; commerce 
had greatly diminished, in our case to 
the amount of 25 per cent, and the coun- 
try was in a deplorable condition. She 
had a nominal debt of £156,000,000, of 
which she had received £86,000,000, and 
which represented on the Stock Exchange 
a value of only £18,150,000. It was 
true that her creditors had lost but little 
for they got back a considerable sum 
in the shape of extremely high interest. 
Taking into account all the interest above 
4 per cent, they had been re-imbursed to 
the amount of about £25,000,000. But 
there still remained £61,000,000 which 
Turkey had received, and for this she 
had almost nothing to show—no public 
works, no railways, nothing, in short, 
of a useful public character. Russia, on 
the other hand, had progressed. Our 
trade with her was increasing rapidly. 
Her Debtwas £159,000,000. Of this she 
had received £131,000,000, the value of 
which on the Stock Exchange was nearly 
£135,000,000, and for every £10,000 of 
money borrowed she had a mile of rail- 
way to show, independently of other 
improvements which she had effected. 
With respect to those railways, he de- 
nied they had been created for military 
purposes alone, and contended that they 
were to a considerable extent the result 
of the commercial progress of the coun- 
try, and it should not be forgotten she had 
given freedom 10 years ago to 22,000,000 
of serfs. All this went to prove that the 
relative condition of Russia and Turkey 
now was very different from what it was 
af the time of the Crimean War. Asa 
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solution of the present difficulty it had 
been suggested that with regard to the 
future of Turkey a belt of free States 
should be created, including Roumania, 
Herzegovina, Bosnia, Servia, and Mon- 
tenegro, all lying to the north of that 
country, and he thought the suggestion 
a good one, and the present a favourable 
moment for carrying it into effect; but 
if it was to be carried into effect at all, 
it would be absolutely necessary to in- 
clude Bulgaria. It was there that the 
conflict of race and religion was keenest, 
and unless it were brought within the 
circle of free States they were only 
wasting their time and labour. It was 
said we ought to support Turkey on 
account of our position in India; but 
what did we gain by supporting that 
Mahomedan Power 20 yearsago? They 
all knew how soon the Crimean War 
was followed by the terrible Sepoy Mu- 
tiny. He concluded that good Govern- 
ment was the only means by which we 
could continue to hold India. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as between 
the Motion and the Amendment that 
are before us, and as between the 
speeches by which that Motion and that 
Amendment respectively were supported, 
I must confess that I have very little 
difficulty in making my choice and 
giving my preference to the Amendment. 
I will immediately state the reason, but 
in the meantime I must make a remark 
on one at least of the speeches we have 
heard to-night in support of the Motion. 
I thought my hon. Friend who made the 
Motion (Mr. Bruce) advanced upon the 
whole a very elaborate and ingenious 
plea on what is termed the Ottoman side 
of the question. But when I heard the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Second- 
er of the Motion (Mr. Hanbury), I am 
bound to confess that my hon. Friend 
the Mover of it was entirely eclipsed, to 
a degree which it was hardly possible to 
estimate. My hon. and learned Friend 
who proposed the Amendment (Mr. 
Forsyth), said it was such a speech as 
might have been made by a Turkish 
Minister ; but I must say that I doubt 
whether any Turkish Minister would 
have gone to such a length to demonstrate 
as he did, from his own point of view, 
that there was indeed somebody who 
ought to be put out of Europe, but that 
it was not the Turkish Power, but those 
Christians whom he described as so in- 
ferior in every personal virtue, as having 
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no grievance except from their own 
superiors and their own Bishops, and, in 
fact, as having no cause of complaint 
whatever in relation to the Ottoman Go- 
vernment. On the showing of the hon. 
Member, nothing could be more clear or 
ingenuous than the character of the 
expulsion that ought to be effected ; but 
with regard to the Motion itself, I wish 
to point out a strong reason against its 
adoption. I quite agree with the Mover 
that while maintaining our full and free 
liberty of criticism—and if we are not to 
criticize freely, our discussion is worth- 
less—we ought not to give to this debate 
the character of one of our own domestic 
political discussions. I am therefore 
extremely glad that by the judicious 
action of the Mover of the Motion those 
words which had a tendency of that kind 
were removed, and also that the Govern- 
ment with, I think, very good judgment, 
are understood to have favoured that 
removal. But when I read the Motion 
I find that when it indicates a view— 
I know not whether it be peculiar to 
himself, but—which I cannot think is 
the general view of this House, especially 
when I interpret it by the speech which 
he delivered. He desires that— 


“Her Majesty’s Government, while main- 
taining the respect due to existing Treaties, 
should exercise all their influence with the view 
of securing the common welfare and equal treat- 
ment of the various races and religions which 
are under the authority of the Sublime Porte.” 


And the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth confirms me in 
the belief—in fact, conveys to me the 
knowledge—that I construe these words 
with accuracy, when I say they were 
intended to convey the opinion that it 
would be wrong, under the circumstances 
of the present war in Europe, to seek 
for a remedy that shall be applicable to 
these Provinces in particular, but that 
what we ought to launch in lieu of that 
method of proceeding is some plan which, 
applying to the whole of the Ottoman 
Empire, will establish the common wel- 
fare and equal treatment of all its popu- 
lations. I hardly think the House will 
be disposed to give expression to that 
opinion. I can perfectly well under- 
stand the benevolent anxiety that what- 
ever is done for practical reform in 
Turkey shall be done in such a way as 
to have at least the capacity of providing 
for the whole of the various populations 
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of the Ottoman Empire. But I cannot 
possibly understand that it would be 
right for us, as a branch of the British 
Legislature, at a time when a conflagra- 
tion has begun to arise, which becomes 
more and more dangerous the longer it 
continues, and which may at any moment 
widen its range, to decline to send out 
the fire engine to put out that conflagra- 
tion, until we have ascertained that every 
other dwelling in the Turkish Empire 
has been made fire-proof. That I take 
to be a familiar and homely, but the 
true method of representing the case. 
On that account, therefore, I hope the 
House will refuse to commit itself to any 
such opinion. Under the terms of the 
Amendment, I am not at all aware that 
the matter is likely to be decided by a 
division ; but I find there the declaration 
that effectual guarantees are to be taken 
according to the sense of the Amendment, 
and especially with reference to the Sla- 
vonice Provinces for good and impartial 
government, irrespective of race or creed. 
Those appear to me to be well-chosen 
words. They exclude that unjust, un- 
founded, and offensive idea that we are 
here urging a merely religious conflict. 
We are doing, I apprehend, nothing of 
the kind. In so far as religion enters 
into this question it is our duty to con- 
sider it primarily and simply asa matter 
of fact, and as my hon. Friend points 
out, what we are to seek for are guaran- 
tees for good and equal government, and 
that we are to be guided entirely by the 
necessities of the case. I hope it will be 
allowed that I have not shown any 
undue impatience of late to intrude my- 
self into the discussions of the House. 
I am reluctant to trouble them on a 
question where I must necessarily speak 
at some length, but at the same time 
I feel that 1 have a duty specially in- 
cumbent on me. And that duty arises 
because in this House at the pre- 
sent moment I am the only person who 
has been officially connected with this 
great question in its historical character, 
who is responsible for the proceedings 
connected with the Crimean War, and 
not only so, but who says now, in a day 
when the Crimean War is in a very dif- 
ferent state of popularity from that 
which it enjoyed and elicited a quarter 
of a century ago, that he does not at all 
shrink from that responsibility. I wish 
to establish the connection between the 
subject before us as we have it now and 








the Crimean War. I shall endeavour to 
show that it isin the policy and in the 
results of the Crimean War that were a 
to seek for the means by which we may 
be enabled honourably and usefully to 
play our part in finding an honourable 
solution of the present question; and I 
must begin by trying to remove a per- 
fectly intelligible and innocent, but very 
singular and curious misapprehension 
which has prevailed. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham is 
not now in his place. On a recent occa- 
sion, when, unhappily I did not hear 
him—I was not in my place—my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bright), anxious that 
we should not, as it were, tumble acci- 
dentally into the muddle of another war, 
and not unnaturally alarmed by the tone 
of some of the manifestations that had 
been made in various portions of the 
Press, said—I quote him with substan- 
tial accuracy—that—‘‘ We drifted into 
a war in 1853, as we were then informed 
by the Foreign Minister of that date. 
Don’t let us drift into another.” Now, 
this is a very curious and remark- 
able example of the ease with which an 
expression perfectly innocent, and not 
open, as it was used, to any misapprehen- 
sion at all, has nevertheless, by the force 
of what I may call mythical accretion, 
acquired a meaning totally different 
from that in which it was originally em- 
ployed. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham is not to 
blame. He says that which we know 
to be the common belief. The com- 
mon belief is that Lord Clarendon in 
his place, being himself the Foreign 
Minister, did make the declaration that 
we had drifted into the Crimean War— 
that is to say, that we had been carried 
into it without our own free choice by 
causes over which we had no control, 
with no distinct view or policy to guide 
our course, as victims and playthings of 
mere circumstance. That is the popular 
belief; and it was expressed by my right 
hon. Friend. Now, Lord Clarendon 
never said any such thing. What he 
said was this—he used the expression, 
but I have before me the words, which 
Ihave taken the pains to find out in 
Hansard, and I do not believe that 
anybody has ever thought it at all ne- 
cessary to refer to the original docu- 
ment to find what was his meaning. 
They will be seen in the 130th volume, 
page 568, if any one has the curiosity to 
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look for them. On that occasion the 
Marquess of Clanricarde had raised a 
debate in the House of Lords with re- 
gard to the policy of the Government— 
that was on the 14th of February, just 
before the declaration of war,—and Lord 
Clarendon having explained the views 
and the policy of the Government said 
that, having done with the Blue Book, 
he came now to the question whether 
we were at peace or at war, for the 
noble Marquess had wound up his argu- 
ments by asking, Are we at peace, or 
are we at war? Lord Clarendon an- 
swered that negotiations had been 
brought to a close, that diplomatic inter- 
course between the two countries had 
been suspended, and that therefore all 
questions of policy were over and gone 
by; that the Government still desired 
peace, but that the means for securing 
it had passed away from their hands, 
and in short, he said, ‘“‘ We are drifting 
towards war.”’ In using that phrase, he 
did not mean to say that we had not had 
a policy, or that negotiations had not 
been entered into, but that the time for 
negotiations had gone by, and that we 
had reached a transition period, when 
we had nothing to do but to await the 
declaration of war which reached us 
three days afterwards, and it was under 
these circumstances that Lord Clarendon 
used the expression, ‘‘ We are drifting 
towards war.”’ I donot wish to beg the 
question that the policy of the Crimean 
War was a just or a well-cousidered one. 
That is a question upon which at the 
time there was some difference of opi- 
nion. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham opposed the policy of 
the war with admirable consistency, and 
in that he was supported by his and my 
equally distinguished Friend the late 
Mr. Cobden, and they both firmly re- 
sisted the Crimean War and the policy 
of the Crimean War to the end. But 
what I wish to point out now, even to 
those who agreed with the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham and with Mr. 
Cobden at the time, is that, whatever 
objection there may have been to that 
war, we ought not to ignore or disown 
the consequences of that war, because it 
has given us the means and has imposed 
obligations out of which we can extract 
valuable rules and principles of conduct 
that will be most useful to us in the 
present crisis. What was then the policy 
of the Government at the time of the Cri- 




















mean War? It was two-fold. It was 
intended first, to defend the Turkish 
Empise against assaults from without, 
and, secondly, to defend her from cor- 
ruption and dissolution from within. 
With regard to our power of defend- 
ing her from dissolution from within 
diverse opinions were held. Some were 
sanguine on the point and some were the 
reverse. Lord Palmerston hoped for 
the best, but others did not share his 
hopes. We all, however, felt the neces- 
sity that existed for repelling the external 
danger, while we all cherished more or 
less of a hope that much might be 
effected within the precincts of the 
Turkish Empire for the purpose of ap- 
plying a remedy to evils which were 
then felt, as they are now felt, to be 
gross and intolerable. We, therefore, 
felt it to be our duty on the one hand to 
repel all external danger and on the 
other to meet as far as we could the no 
less formidable and dangerous disease 
from within. These were the principles, 
as was explained by Lord Palmerston 
with very great force in the very able 
and lucid speech in discussing the Treaty 
of Peace in 1856, which the Government 
of that day had in view in entering upon 
the Crimean War. There were four 
points that suggested that line of opera- 
tion. The first related to the navigation 
of the Danube, over which Russia was 
thought at the time to have a dangerous 
control; the second had reference to the 
condition of the Black Sea and to the 
position of Sebastopol, which was then 
deemed, and was justly deemed, to be a 
standing menace to Turkey under the cir- 
cumstances that then existed; the third 
related to the Principalities, which were 
under the special protection of Russia— 
for which special protection the Treaty 
of Paris in 1856 substituted a collective 
guarantee of the Powers, completely and 
carefully effacing all the special rights 
of Russia in respect thereof; and the 
fourth and by far the most important of 
all referred to the power, which was 
placed by Treaty in the hands of Russia, 
which gave her the right of her dis- 
turbing the States of the East under 
the pretence of protecting the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. - By the Treaties 
that had been entered into, as well as 
by usage, Russia was thus constituted 
the champion of Christianity in Turkey, 
and she had the power of affixing her 
own construction upon the privileges 
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accorded to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, and it was open to her at any 
moment which she thought fit to select, 
to say — ‘“‘ Now is the time for me to 

oint out that you are misusing the 

hristians in that particular place or 
circumstance. I call upon you to alter 
your conduct, or else I menace you with 
the threat of war.”” That was the state 
of things before the Crimean War, and 
Lord Palmerston in the speech to which 
I refer pointed out conclusively that the 
cause of the war grew directly out of 
that state of things. By the famous 
mission of Prince Menschikoff the de- 
mand of Russia was that her rights of 
interference with the internal affairs of 
Turkey should be rendered clearer, more 
defined, and stronger, and she manifested 
no intention of contracting or of receding 
from those rights. I will now refer 
shortly to the results of that war. In 
the meantime, however, let me entreat 
the House to consider the risks that we 
run from imprudent and thoughtless 
language being used with regard to 
Russia. Let us consider, in the first 
place, the enormous difference in the 
position of the Russia of 1853 and of the 
Russia of 1876. The Russia of 1853 
was in the possession of her full and un- 
broken resources. By the Crimean War 
those resources in men, in money, and 
in credit, as well as in reputation, were 
so far impaired that in some respects 
even now, after 20 years of peace, Russia 
is not where she stood in 1858. In 1853, 
partly through the wars then recent 
between Austria and Hungary, she had 
attained the height of military glory. 
That is not now the condition of Russia. 
Although she offered throughout the 
Crimean War a most gallant resistance, 
and could not be said in the course of it 
to have lost military credit, her position 
in Europe since that war has not been 
what it was before it, and she does not 
hold that towering position which she 
appeared to hold at that period. On the 
contrary, she is now involved in military 
burdens and responsibilities with regard 
to wild and barbarous tribes, which she 
has thought it her duty, or has found it 
necessary, to subjugate or contend with 
in Central Asia, and although it may 
have been thought by those whom I 
believe to be light-minded politicians in 
this country, that her conflicts with 
those tribes have increased her military 
strength, yet in the opinion of others 











those operations have entailed upon her 
immense burdens, and are among the 
many causes which now lead her to 
direct her attention to a more pacific 
policyin Europe. As I said before, pre- 
viously to the Crimean War the military 
supremacy of Russia was acknowledged 
generally throughout Europe, but her 
supremacy was not only military, but 
political also. Of the five great Powers 
of Europe, Prussia was one; and the 
Prussia of that day was very different 
from the Germany of to-day. Prussia 
was then under Russian influence, and 
could not be calculated upon for any 
purpose that was at variance with her 
views on any subject. Austria, the 
second of the great Powers, although 
not under Russian influence to as large 
an extent as Prussia, had received such 
obligations from Russia in the shape of 
military assistance in her conflict with 
Hungary very shortly before, that it was 
no unreasonable expectation on the part 
of Russia, though it was not afterwards 
realized, that upon Austria to a con- 
siderable extent the Emperor of the day 
might count as not being an opponent to 
him in any plans he might have formed 
regarding the East. Above all, I cannot 
refuse to consider what the character of 
the Ruler of Russia was at the time 
and what it is now. He was a man of 
remarkable ability and of ambition 
corresponding with the range and 
scope of that ability. The ruling Sove- 
reign of Russia now is a man who is 
possessed of an ambition of a wholly 
different character. He has already 
signalized his reign by a deed of a 
pacific character that is almost un- 
equalled in history, especially in a coun- 
try that is subject to a despotic Ruler. I 
mean the emancipation of the serfs, 
which has already won for him a far 
better, surer, and stronger title to im- 
mortality than any that the Emperor 
Nicholas could have enjoyed, even had 
he succeeded in planting the Russian 
flags upon the minarets of Constanti- 
nople. That is the difference between 
the Russia of to-day and the Russia of 
1853. It not only surprises but it grieves 
me when [I still find that there is a 
disposition in some quarters to attempt 
to set up the old Russian bugbear, and 
to conjure up from the deep a sort 
of phantasmagorial existence, and to 
threaten us with dangers that either do 
not exist, or are, at all events, indefinite 
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and remote, and to use them not merely 
for the purpose of terrifying the imagi- 
nation, but, unfortunately, to excite and 
inflame the passions of the people. It 
is in consequence of that feeling that we 
have articles full of defiance to Russia, 
in which we are urged to obtain diplo- 
matic successes over her, and some of 
which go to the extent of rejoicing that 
we have made a military demonstration 
against her. What is the meaning and 
effect of all this? It is that you who 
do these things are playing into the 
hands of Russia very effectually. The 
true friends of Russia are those who 
convey to the minds of the Christian 
populations of the Turkish Provinces 
the belief that Russia is their friend 
and champion. A great change has 
taken place in this respect. Before 1853 
Russia was presumed to be the habitual 
champion of the whole of the Eastern 
Church irrespective of race, and I think 
I gathered from the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Mover of the Resolution that 
Russia was still believed to be the here- 
ditary champion of all the Eastern 
Churches. There cannot be a greater 
mistake. Russia is at present in sharp 
antagonism of feeling with all that por- 
tion of the Eastern Christians who be- 
long to the Hellenic Church. The sharp 
and serious antagonism between the 
Hellenic and Slavonic portion of the 
Eastern Churches is not a mere religious 
and theological antagonism, or an anta- 
gonism remotely connected with eccle- 
siastical organization, but an antagonism 
which is material, and which affects the 
feelings of the Hellenic Christians to- 
wards the Slavonic element. When you 
read in the newspapers about tranquil- 
lity in Thessaly and Macedonia, and the 
apparent little disposition of Greece to 
mix in this quarrel, and about the volun- 
teers of Greece to serve in this army and 
make contributions for carrying on the 
war—though I reserve to myself the 
liberty of retrenching considerably some 
of these statements—the fact is that 
these are the indications of the circum- 
stances that the position of Russia with 
reference to the Christians of Greece 
has materially changed. If Russia is 
again to occupy the place she —— 
in the minds of Christians of the East 
before the Crimean War, it will be the 
fault of those in this country who make 
eeches such as convey to the minds of 
mm Christendom that we are the 
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enemies of Christendom. After all, I 
want to know with which of these parties 
does the future condition of things lie? 
On the side of which of them is that 
great and powerful factor, the element 
of time? I should like to know whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Tamworth, in his optimizing dispo- 
sition, will undertake to assure us of 
this—that the Mahomedans, strong in 
that panoply of virtue with which he 
invests them, are growing in power, in 
wealth, in influence, in knowledge, in 
population ; whether when you go into 
a Mahomedan village you can tell by 
the state of its cultivation that it is 
superior to a Christian village ; whether 
the native and inborn strength of the 
village is making way against the 
Christian power, or whether the direct 
reverse is the case. Unfortunately the 
statistics for the Turkish Empire are 
very imperfect, but I apprehend there is 
not the smallest doubt that the Maho- 
medans of these Provinces are a dwind- 
ling race and likewise a backward race; 
that there is no element of progress 
among them; that industry among them 
is low; that the old traditions of force 
and ruling by force tends to depress 
eaceful pursuits; that arts do not 
foarish among them ; that skilled labour 
exists to no extent among them; that 
the difference in these respects is easily 
traceable between a Christian district 
and a Mahomedan one; and that the 
advance, such as it is, is a Christian, and 
not a Mahomedan advance. The hon. 
Mover appears so happy in that palace 
of fancy which he has reared for him- 
self that I will not disturb him in it; 
but I do not think even he would deny 
that the Mahomedan. is a dwindling 
race. [An hon. Memszr: They are 
subject to the conscription.]' Surely 
the hon. Member does not pretend that 
“the conscription” would, during the 
20 years Turkey has been at peace, 
account for the Mahomedan being a 
dwindling race? So much for the posi- 
tion of Russia; and now I ask what is 
the position of the other Powers to 
whom duty allies us in the considera- 
tion of this question? I will take the 
three together—Germany, Italy, and 
France—for there is no great difference 
between them. I hope the hon. Mover 
has before now discovered that the in- 
terruption I addressed to him was not a 
gratuitous interruption. He said that 
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Austria had objected to the autonomy 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. I asked 
him for the reference, and he gave it to 
No. 517 at page 350 of these Papers. 
But he fell into a total and absolute 
mistake. He mistook a communication 
to the German Government for a com- 
munication from the German Govern- 
ment. No doubt a very pardonable 
mistake when hastily endeavouring to 
master the contents of this large volume. 
Those who wish to refer to it will see 
that the letter of Mr. Macdonell to 
Lord Derby is simply a communication 
of the views of Austria to the German 
Government. With regard to Germany, 
Italy, and France, I have not a word to 
object to what they have said or done in 
this matter. On the contrary, I consider 
especially that the Government of France 
in their communications have been 
prompted by admirable good sense, and 
that they have addressed themselves 
throughout to the maintenance of that 
which I take to be the most important 
by far of all the elements in this ques- 
tion—namely, the principle of the com- 
mon concert of Europe. The position 
of Austria is undoubtedly in some re- 
spects a false position in regard to this 
question—in this, that she has internal 
domestic interests of her own, which tend 
to incline her to take a particular view of 
the internal affairs of the Turkish Em- 
pire, which really do not depend so much 
on the exigencies of the Turkish Em- 
pire as upon her own affairs. I have 
heard of the dreadful oppression which 
the Slavs in Hungary are suffering 
from Austria. I believe these state- 
ments to be conceived in a spirit of ex- 
aggeration. There is, undoubtedly, a 
jealousy between the Magyars and the 
Slavs, and a most important influence 
that jealousy has upon the conduct and 
policy of Austria. I am bound to say I 
do not think we have any cause of com- 
plaint against either Austria or Russia 
in this matter. I am convinced—and 
these Papers bring out the proof so far 
as they go—that both these Powers, like 
the three other Powers, have been la- 
bouring honestly and assiduously for 
the peaceful settlement of these questions. 
What their ulterior views may be we 
have no means of knowing. Selfish in- 
terests may enter into their views, and 
if we were placed locally as they are 
with reference to Turkey, I am afraid 
we should have some selfish interests 








attributed to us also. But at the pre- 
sent moment we can see that they know 
that their palpable interest is, if pos- 
sible,.to adjourn this dangerous crisis— 
not for ever, but as long as may be—to 
adjourn it, we may be sanguine enough 
to hope for a time worth having, such as 
has elapsed since the Crimean War; 
but there is no doubt whatever that the 
Magyar jealousy of the Slav influence in 
Austria is of such a character that now 
the Magyar influence is dominant in that 
Empire, it extends itself legitimately 
beyond the Empire of Austria, and leads 
to favour this conclusion, that the in- 
ternal wants of certain Provinces of the 
Turkish Empire are not to be met and 
satisfied, for fear the effect of such 
satisfaction should be to give additional 
strength to the Slav influence, not only 
in, but beyond the Turkish Empire. 
Therefore it is undoubtedly our duty to 
watch the proceedings of Austria with 
reference to the bias which she must 
needs receive from the existence of a 
force like that influencing her mind in 
one direction. Her arguments against 
autonomy were for this reason not those 
of an impartial Power. That, then, is 
the position of the Powers with whom 
we may be called upon to co-operate. 
Lord Palmerston at the close of the 
Crimean War stated with satisfaction, I 
may say with exultation, that the object 
of the war had been attained. The 
military audacity of Russia had been re- 
pressed. A very severe blow had been 
inflicted upon her in the diminution of 
her resources. The Danube had been 
freed, Sebastopol had been destroyed, 
and a provision had even been made— 
not one of a permanent character, per- 
haps, and one that has now disappeared 
—for limiting the force of Russia in the 
Black Sea. But much more than that; 
the whole Treaty-rights of Russia to 
interfere in Turkey had been destroyed. 
Let us recollect in what position this 
fact places us relatively to the Christians 
of Turkey. Rememberthat, for a genera- 
tion before the Crimean War, the Chris- 
tians of Turkey having a protector, the 
Crimean War abolished the functions of 
that protector, and do you suppose it 
was the view of Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and any of those principally concerned 
in making the Crimean War, that the 
effect of that war was to leave the Chris- 
tians of Turkey in a worse position than 
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it found them, and to deprive them of 
the guardianship which they before en- 
joyed. Nosuch thing, Sir. That which 
it did was not to take away from the 
one Power the right to require a redress 
for grievances on behalf of Turkey. It 
was to substitute a European conscience, 
expressed by collective guarantee and 
the concerted and general action of the 
European Powers for the sole and indi- 
vidual action of one of them. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of 
that principle; and I heartily concur 
with my hon. Friend who made the Mo- 
tion in the remarks he made, which I 
believe lie at the root of the whole mat- 
ter. Therefore I think the boast of Lord 
Palmerston with regard to the condition 
of the Christians of Turkey was sus- 
tained by the facts when he was able to 
point to that which actually occurred— 
that we had destroyed that —— 
prerogative of Russia which had been 
made use of in the hands of Nicholas as 
a means of destroying the peace of 
Europe, and we had substituted for that 
the new arrangement referred to in the 
Treaty of 1856, and recited there, under 
which the principles of civil equality 
were guaranteed to the Christians. 
Well, Sir, it may be said, and said truly, 
that in that Treaty there is an article 
which recites that the new legislation on 
behalf of the Christians in the Turkish 
Empire is an act of grace and of favour 
on the part of the Sultan, and it is like- 
wise distinctly stated in that Treaty that 
out of the communication of this new 
legislation there shall not arise any right 
of interference in the internal affairs of 
the Turkish Empire, either separate or 
collective. Of that there is no doubt; 
and that was noticed in the debates in 
this House. Lord Palmerston was told 
that the provision on behalf of the 
Christians was really little better than 
waste paper, because you renounced any 
right of interference which might grow 
out of a communication made by the 
Sultan. Of course, it was open to state 
that, although we renounced the right 
of interference arising out of the com- 
munication, we did not renounce the 
right of interference which upon general 
grounds and general principles might 
well be held to apply to the Powers of 
Europe. But Lord Palmerston was not 
satisfied, and he lays down this doctrine, 
as reported in the 142nd volume of 
Hansard, pages 125-6— 




















“The Sultan, however, was perfectly willing 
to give to the Allies that sort of moral right 
which I think ought to be considered a sufficient 
security for the maintenance of the arrange- 
ments which were made, and which in them- 
selves were satisfactory. . . . Cases will arise in 
which the firman will not be fully executed by 
the authorities of the Porte in distant provinces 
and in places not immediately under the view 
of the Consuls; and if that should occur the 
fact of the firman having been adverted to in the 
Treaty would give to the Allied Powers the 
moral right of diplomatic interference and of 
remonstrance with the Sultan, which I am per- 
fectly ‘convinced would be quite sufficient to 
accomplish the desired purpose. ... . The 
stipulation contained in this treaty will give to 
all the Powers the right of watching whether 
the firman is carried into effect, and of remon- 
strating in case of violation of it.” 


That laid down that one great result of 
the Crimean War was the establishment 
of the great principle of European con- 
cert as against that of the individual 
action and sole interference; and I now 
lay down that a second great result of 
the Crimean War was that, in the words 
of Lord Palmerston, a moral right of 
interference was acquired, not in petty 
details, not upon arbitrary and separate 
issues, but upon the great, broad, gene- 
ral question whether the engagements 
which Turkey then solemnly took in 
the face of the world to redress the evils 
and abuses of her Government and to 
extend to all her subjects the blessings 
of civil and religious freedom have been 
fulfilled or whether they have not. These 
were great results, and if we did go to 
war, and if we did expend and suffer 
much in treasure and in life, yet by 
these consequences of the war founda- 
tions were laid that promised the main- 
tenance, at least for a considerable time, 
of tranquillity in the, East, and prin- 
ciples were established and sanctioned, 
under the shield and cover of which we 
have the power, moral as well as phy- 
sical, to do all that the case requires. I 
have stated what are the attitude and 
condition of other countries; it is neces- 
sary to say something about the attitude 
and condition.of Turkey herself. I am 
not about to accuse Turkey of iniquity ; 
I do not believe that dishonourable in- 
tention has been at the bottom of these 
failures. We have had an experience 
of more than 20 years—of 20 years of 
such tranquillity as I do not believe, 
in the course of its troubled annals, the 
Turkish Empire ever had enjoyed. What 
has been the result and fruit of those 20 
in respect to internal reform, in respect 
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to the repression and cure of those tre- 
mendous mischiefs, which were recog- 
nized at the time of the Crimean War, 
recognized by none more clearly than 
by those who were most anxious to repel 
the aggressions of Russia—such men as 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe — Lord Palmerston, who has 
been taken from us in a distinguished 
old age, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
who still lives, at an age still more ad- 
vanced, to give the weight of his autho- 
rity to principles then laid down asthose of 
a sound and enlightened policy? I ask 
the question, then, have these Turkish 
engagements been fulfilled or have they 
not? Ifnot, it is not, in my opinion, 
iniquity—I am afraid I must say it is 
impotence : a moral blight seems to have 
rested on every large or effective scheme 
of improvement. The principles of civil 
society as they are understood in Europe 
are not understood in Turkey, are not 
embraced in the Ottoman faith. Par- 
ticular concessions may be made, and 
particular evils may be mitigated; men 
of ability and enlightened views may 
rise from time to time, such as Fuad 
Pasha and Mehemet Ali; but you have 
no security for the succession of such 
men; you have no tradition of their 
continuance. They are not like the men 
in that race of the Greeks, in which he 
who carried the light, when he had 
achieved his course, handed it on to the 
one who ran next; they are more like 
the aloe, which flowers only once in a 
long period of years, or the Phenix, 
which never exists. It would take time, 
otherwise it would not be difficult to go 
through long details founded, not upon 
arbitrary individual opinions, but upon 
the pages of this Blue Book—upon par- 
ticulars carefully and faithfully selected 
from these pages to show what are the 
causes of this failure ; but I will satisfy 
myself almost exclusively by quoting the 
wordsof Lord Derby. Onthe 13thof June, 
in a despatch on Page 253 of the Papers 
numbered 3, he sums up the case in 
these words :— 

“Tt is undeniable that the liberal and enlight- 
ened projects of reforms which have from time 
to time been promulgated at Constantinople, 
have not been brought into practical operation 
in the Provinces.” 


What can we say of such testimony as 
this? Can we add to it: can we detract 
from it? If there has been a prepos- 
session in the proceedings of the present 








Government, it has not been one adverse 
to the Ottoman Porte, and yet Lord 
Derby sums up the case in that broad 
and equivocal declaration, that the pro- 
jects of reforms of the Turkish Govern- 
ment have not been carried into practical 
operation in the Provinces. I hardly 
know whether any other authority can 
be required. One word, however, I 
will say on the authority of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. Everyone who hears 
me is aware of the great ability of this 
distinguished statesman and diplomatist. 
Everyone knows that if there has been 
one point more marked than another in 
the career of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe it was a certain antagonism to 
Russian influence. Partly in conse- 
quence of that antagonism, and partly 
in consequence of his patriotic senti- 
ments—and no doubt from the latter in 
the main, he was one of the leading 
men who maintained in all its firmness 
and force the policy pursued in 1858. 
His strong hand was that which held up 
high before the Ottoman Porte all the 
symbols of that policy. You have heard 
his witness of late years; in this year 
you have seen, with no sign of weakness 
from his age, but with a vigour worthy 
of his best time, he has recorded his 
sorrowful conviction that these promises 
have remained unfulfilled, and that a 
new necessity has arisen for adopting 
new measures in order to attain those 
ends for the attainment of which these 
promises were given and exacted. Is it 
necessary to refer to the number of indi- 
cations we have in these very remark- 
able and most interesting Papers, in 
which, as far as I can judge, there has 
apparently been no suppression, but a 
liberal communication of the information 
at the command of the Government? 
Although they unfortunately came late 
into our hands, they afford the fullest 
proofs of the utterly unsatisfactory state 
of things at the present moment, and 
almost at more points than I care to 
number I find clear indications of that 
mournful state of things. Such is the 
defect of sound original principles and 
notions of government in Turkey, and 
such the tendency to abuses in human 
nature—such is our wilful self-delusion 
when we shut our eyes to facts—that 
there is no principle of health-like vigour 
at Constantinople necessary to propel 
the orders of the Turkish Government 
through the Provinces. Let us take as 
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an instance what has happened lately, 
A set of promises are given, and after 
they are given, it is not considered ne- 
cessary to fulfil them to-day. They are 
put off until to-morrow or the day after, 
or the next day, and, in the meantime, 
those whose self-interests are concerned 
begin to devise impediments and ob- 
structions. A pressure of business arises 
in other quarters, and as the stages of 
delay are multiplied, the reasons for 
fresh delay are ara forthcoming. So 
it goes on until some great difficulty 
arises, such as the rebellion in the 
Herzegovina. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister sagaciously 
remarked at the Lord Mayor’s dinner 
last year at the Mansion House, that 
this rebellion acquired a more formid- 
able character, because it was com- 
bined with what was understood to be 
an act of repudiation. And what hap- 
pened then? Simply, that which has 
always happened when a crisis of the 
kind has arisen—namely, the issue of a 
new document, with a new set of pro- 
mises, and a new recital of the daily, 
sleepless care of the reigning Sultan and 
his Government as to the performance 
of the duties of civilized society and the 
establishment of perfect and absolute 
equality among his subjects. And these 
promises, which are so much wind—for 
they have not the solidity of paper, they 
are so much breath—issue into the air 
and mix with other currents. And it is 
supposed that upon this we are to rely, 
without reflecting that we have had the 
same thing over and over and over again. 
To these promises we have entrusted the 
happiness of millions, and to these pro- 
mises the interests and welfare of mil- 
lions of the people of Turkey have been 
sacrificed. I contend that to these pro- 
mises there must be an end, and if sen- 
sible to the obligations of duty and 
honour, and looking back a quarter of a 
eentury ago to the rights we then ac- 
quired and the obligations we then came 
under, we ought to insist that there 
should be some reality in the guarantees 
—if with guarantees we are to be content 
—given by the Turkish Government. 
We must make sure in one way or the 
other that this terrible state of things 
is not to be indefinite. Something has 
been said about the great difficulty of 
putting down the present revolt in con- 
sequence of the fact that the refugees 
did not return to their homes. Certainly, 
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very few did return. The terror of the 
Insurgents may have kept back some 
from returning, but was that the only 


_eause? Have hon. Members read the 


account of the massacre of 12 Christian 
refugees who were returning to their 
homes last October in consequence of 
the invitation of the Turkish Govern- 
ment? If you have not read it, it is 
time you did, before you attempt to 
weigh the causes that kept the refugees 
from returning. It is not in the Blue 
Book last presented to the House, but in 
that which was presented four months 
ago, and which had reference to the pe- 
riod anterior to the Andrassy Note. It 
is not simply the fact that the 12 refu- 
gees were murdered. That would be sad 
enough by itself, but under what cir- 
cumstances were they murdered and 
what were the consequences of the trans- 
action and the redress they have ob- 
tained? Those refugees came back on 
the invitation of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, and under the protection of 
the regular Turkish troops. On arriv- 
ing they were murdered by the Aghas 
and the Turkish troops looked on in 
silence at the transaction. Is it possible 
for the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) to hear this 
recital, and have no misgiving about the 
pictures he has drawn to-night? What 
followed? Was this covered up for 
weeks together, as were the Bulgarian 
atrocities, by some devices which I have 
difficulty in describing ? No, it became 
known in Constantinople, and Sir Henry 
Elliot discharged his duties, as he always 
does, in the spirit of an honourable and 
enlightened Christian diplomatist. He 
at once sent and informed the Grand 
Vizier, who shared his indignation and 
promised redress. Sir Henry Elliot re- 
ported the interview with the Grand 
Vizier on the 26th of October. On the 
23rd of November Sir Henry Elliot wrote 
to Downing Street to say that nothing 
whatever had been done; and from the 
23rd of November, 1875, to the 31st of 
July, 1876, that outrage remains unre- 
dressed. What can you expect from a 
system under which these things take 
place? Let me give you another instance 
in which the Mahomedans were the suf- 
ferers, and I will quote now from the 
Salonica Papers. After the population 
of Salonica had become sufficiently calm 
to allow judicial proceeding connected 
with the murder of the two Consuls to 
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begin, a Court assembled on the spot 
The criminal justice of the Turkish Em 
pire was put in motion, and the delegates 
of the chief European Powers attended 
the Court and watched the proceedings. 
Punishment was inflicted on three lead- 
ing persons. The first was the colonel 
of the garrison and chief of the police. 
He was degraded from his military rank 
and sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment. The second was the commander 
of the garrison, who was sentenced to 
45 days’ imprisonment. The third was 
the commander of the corvette, and he 
was also sentenced to 45 days’ imprison- 
ment. The delegates were not satisfied 
with these sentences, and they admo- 
nished the Porte—rather a singular pro- 
ceeding—that they were not sufficiently 
severe. However, they had been passed, 
and the punishment had been inflicted, 
and I suppose those upon whom they 
had been passed had a moral title to 
presume that, as they had gone through 
their trial and received judgment, the 
matter was at an end. And so it would 
have been among European nations, and 
according to European ideas of justice. 
It was, however, not so according to 
Ottoman ideas. The German Govern- 
ment—which is somewhat prompt and 
decisive in the views it takes upon these 
matters—was not satisfied with these 
sentences, but it appeared that the 
matter could quite easily be. settled. 
True, they had gone through a course 
of criminal jurisdiction once, but there 
was no reason why they should not 
undergo it again. The venue was ac- 
cordingly changed, and a Court met in 
Constantinople. The gentleman who was 
condemned to one year’s imprisonment 
now got, in addition to degradation, 15 
years’ with hard labour. The gentleman 
the commander of the garrison, who got 
45 days’ imprisonment, was sentenced to 
three years in a fortress, and the com- 
mander of the corvette, who also got 45 
days at the first trial, was turned down 
from his rank and received 10 years’ 
imprisonment. Now, that is the mode of 
administering criminal justice under 
political pressure in the Turkish Empire 
through its Ottoman rulers towards its 
Mahomedan subjects. I am one of those 
who greatly desire to maintain the terri- 
torial integrity of the Turkish Empire, 
but as to setting up the notion of inde- 
pendence in the exact sense in which it 


applies to great and highly-civilized 
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European communities, it is perfectly 
plain that any such notion could find 
no more than a partial application in 
Turkey. The state of things in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was very bad. Unfortu- 
nately, the Ottoman Government, when 
it makes one step forward, is rather 
giving to taking two steps backward. 
Certain things _ oe been done under 
the Firman of 1856; but since then a 
new set of mischiefs of a fiscal and finan- 
cial character have come into operation, 
and they appear to weigh upon Chris- 
tians and Mahomedans very nearly alike. 
The amount of tithes has been increased, 
and the system of realizing money by a 
sale of tithe-farming was in force in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1875. Upon 
the breaking out of the rebellion there 
came immediately the usual crop of pro- 
mises, and among them was the promise 
that the system of farming the tithes 
should be given up, and that the tithes 
should be collected directly by the offi- 
cers of the Government. A decree was 


issued accordingly, but so mutable are 
the decrees of the central power that this 
very year, and while the rebellion was 
going on, the decree was recalled, and 
the system of tithe farming was re-estab- 


lished. I grant that since then another 
change has taken place. In June that 
revocation was re-revoked, and it was 
again ordered that the tithes should be 
collected by the Government. But what 
security have we that another may not 
be added to the many revocations, and 
that when the pressure is a little relaxed, 
the tax farmer, whether Christian or 
Mahomedan, it does not matter which, 
may not be re-instated in all his glory? 
These are a small number of instances 
out of many which might be given, but 
I fall back upon the declaration of Lord 
Derby, that the liberal and enlightened 
reforms which had been agreed to at 
Constantinople had not been carried into 
practical operation. My hon. Friend the 
Mover of the Resolution referred to the 
fact that in Bosnia and Herzegovina the 
evidence of a Christian would not be 
taken in Court against that of a Maho- 
medan, and he added that still there was 
very little difference between the condi- 
tion of the Christian and the Mahome- 
dan. Well, my hon. Friend is a man 
upon whom in all circumstances of social 
life I would place the utmost reliance, 
and probably he would not be indisposed 
to entertain a somewhat similar feeling 
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towards myself, but if I could take him 
into Court and give evidence against 
him, he not being able to give evidence 
on his own behalf, I do not think he 
would feel altogether comfortable, or be 
inclined to accede to the proposition that 
there was very little difference in our 
relative position. Well, Sir, I have 
come to the conclusion that the admini- 
stration of its insurgent Provinces on the 
old footing is a task which, unless we are 
disposed to close our eyes to the light of 
day, we must now at length, however 
reluctantly, admit the Porte is incom- 
petent to fulfil, and that the real ques- 
tion—the: real remaining question—is 
not whether the supremacy of the Porte 
can be established in its ancient form as 
a supremacy of administration, but whe- 
ther its political supremacy in some im- 

roved form can be—as I hope it may 

e—still maintained. It is said that 
these revolts are maintained by foreign 
instigation, and that is the uniform 
burden of the song when these cases 
occur. It is always the foreigner who 
does it. It was the same in Italy. It 
was said there that it was not the 
Italians, but the Piedmontese ; Italy was 
persuaded that it was well governed ; 
but it was the Piedmontese that induced 
them to go to war. What a strange 
thing however, is this—that since Italy 
has been united, perfect peace has pre- 
vailed over Italy. A most singular 
result this of that action of foreign in- 
stigation. I admit that in this case there 
has been, and there is, a great deal of 
foreign instigation, but it is not the in- 
stigation of States. That is, I think, 
perfectly clear upon the face of it. It 
comes in a great degree from Russian 
committees, but they are entirely a reflex 
of popular opinion. It comes from 
Montenegro; but a little Sovereign—I 
might almost say a trumpery Sovereign, 
if measured by the extent of his domi- 
nions — cannot possibly restrain the 
ardent sympathies of his people. It is 
not from Servia that the sympathies come, 
it is from Dalmatia. Dalmatia has been 
a great source of support and a sure 
harbour of refuge, and Dalmatia is Aus- 
trian, and none of you suspect Austria of 
a disposition to support these insurrec- 
tions. If it were an insurrection of 
States you might interfere, you might 
remonstrate against it. It is, however, 
popular sympathy—an influence, as it 
were, passing through the air—an in- 
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fluence working in detail in a way which 
you cannot detect or effectually check. 
Foreign instigation has no doubt done 
much to sustain the revolts; you may 
regret it, but you cannot prevent it, and 
it is idle to refuse to recognize the dis- 
tinction between the strong, irrepressible 
popular sympathy flowing in on every 
side and the mere intrigues and action 
of States. And now, Sir, I must reluc- 
tantly state, with the exercise of that 
right of criticism which we all possess, 
the points on which I am not satisfied 
with the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I think, with the hon. Gentleman 
the Mover of the Resolution, that Her 
Majesty’s Government committed a very 
serious error at the period preceding the 
formation of the Andrassy Note, and at 
the time of the first Consular interven- 
tion, in allowing what I may call the 
initiative of concert and intervention to 
pass from their hands. I agree with 
my hon. Friend that the Three Great 
Northern Powers, whom we all desire to 
see living in concert, had no right to form 
themselves into an entity and take the 
initiative out of the joint hands of the 
Powers of Europe. I am sorry to say 
that in my opinion the error to which I 
have referred has been the source of 
most of the difficulties and inconveni- 
ences that have since been experienced. 
I look upon the concert of Europe as the 
greatest of all the results achieved by 
the Crimean War, as thus Europe speaks 
unitedly, and in a way that cannot be 
resisted ; but as soon as three Powers 
are separated from the other three, fac- 
tions arise which have a fatal effect upon 
the securing of concert in action, and 
encouragement is given to the resistance 
of wise counsels, and that without the 
slightest countervailing advantage. It 
may be my prejudice, but I am sorry to 
say I sometimes think I can divine the 
reason why you did not do what Lord 
Hammond said—namely, vigorously re- 
monstrate and protest against the sepa- 
rate initiative of the Three Empires. 
Most certainly we ought to have made 
that remonstrance. Perhaps we did 
make it. If we did, Her Majesty’s 
Government might have been told, 
“You are not at all indisposed to 
sole action when it suits your purpose, 
as in the case of the purchase of the 
Suez Canal Shares, when, without con- 
sulting anybody, you placed yourselves 
very much in the position of a private 
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company. This is a very important 
change in the position of the Porte for 
which hitherto you have proclaimed an 
absolute supremacy over the claims of 
the Suez Canal, and you do not come 
into Court with clean hands to protest 
against the partial action of the Three 
Powers.” However that may be, on 
the thing itself I place the greatest re- 
liance. Ithink you have most unwisely 
abandoned and surrendered that princi- 
ple of the concert of Europe which I 
hope henceforward you will do your 
utmost to re-establish. By the concert 
of Europe you may succeed in restoring 
tranquillity ; without it you never can. 
You may take a side and you may sti- 
mulate passion in connection with any 
question ; you may do much to disturb a 
subject that is sufficiently disturbed and 
embroiled already ; but if your object is 
to compose and settle it you must beat 
back upon the course in which you have 
been engaged, and instead of the system 
of sole action, you must return to the 
policy established by the Crimean War, 
and endeavour, whatever you do, to do 
it in concert with the Great Powers. The 
Government have weakened their own 
hands by forgetting—for it must have 
been forgetfulness—that their position 
in regard to Turkey is not merely that 
of friends entitled to give friendly ad- 
vice, butis likewise that of one who has 
acquired what Lord Palmerston called 
the moral right of offering remonstrance. 
These reforms, concerning which Lord 
Derby has written so admirably in his 
despatches, were not mere independent 
legislation on the part of the Sultan, 
but they were covenants entered into 
between the Sultan and his subjects, 
and for which the Powers of Europe 
were made morally responsible, and 
I therefore hold that it was an en- 
tire mistake on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government when, after adopt- 
ing the Andrassy Note, they refused to 
join the Powers in pressing its accept- 
ance on the Porte, with the remark that 
they could not go beyond the tendering 
of friendly advice on the subject. If you 
confine yourself to this you may tender 
friendly advice until the crack of doom. 
It is only by the weight of authority, 
and that alone, that can gain the objects 
that are to be had in view. If you ask 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe what kind of 
friendly advice he tendered to the Porte, 
what it was that gave him so much in- 
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fluence with the Ottoman Government, 
and enabled him to do so much good in 
the way of redressing grievances, he will 
give you a lesson that you will find 
useful. I agree with much of what was 
said by the hon. Gentleman the Seconder 
of the Amendment in regard to the de- 
spatch of the fleet to Besika Bay. It 
now seems that the fleet were so de- 
spatched as a measure of defence, upon 
the request of our Ambassador, who 
acted in strict concert with, all the other 
Ambassadors in Constantinople. Not- 
withstanding this, it has pleased some of 
the public instructors in this country to 
construe that despatch as a measure of 
demonstration and of menace; and so 
far from Her Majesty’s Government 
correcting that impression, they allowed 
that operation to bear the erroneous 
construction which had been placed upon 
it. The right hon. Gentleman sat still 
in his place and listened to compliments 
based upon that interpretation of the 
proceeding, and a similar circumstance 
occurred in the other House. My noble 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition put 
a Question in which he made a rather 
marked reference to the despatch of the 
Fleet, and the right hon. Gentleman in 
replying to him did nothing to remove 
the impression to which I have referred. 
Similar Questions were put in the other 
House of Parliament, with similar re- 
sults, and I was certainly surprised to 
find in the Papers that have been laid 
before Parliament an official declaration 
that the critics who had been objecting 
to this despatch of the Fleet as a de- 
monstration of naval force would have 
to eat their criticisms, for the reason that 
the movement was made with a pacific 
purpose and after concert with those who 
were supposed to be effected by the 
menace. It appears to me that this sys- 
tem of double construction is one which 
deserves notice, criticism, and censure, 
and I should dwell upon it more at 
length were it not that I regard this as 
a question in consequence of its difficulty 
as affecting the adoption of proper regu- 
lations for the future rather than one 
calling for the establishment of objec- 
tions to what has been done in the past. 
Finally, although I know the action of 
the Government in respecting the Berlin 
Memorandum has met with a great deal 
of approbation, I do not hesitate to ex- 
- press my concurrence with the senti- 
ments of the noble Lord the Member for 
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Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) in 
thinking that it was an error to reject the 
Memorandum, instead of making it the 
basis of communication with the Powers. 
What Her Majesty’s Government did 
was to reject the Memorandum and then 
to recommend the Porte not to reject it, 
but to make it a subject of detailed in- 
vestigation. Supposing the advice to 
have been as sound asit was inconsistent 
with their own action, why did Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government not give their aid to 
the Porte in making the investigation ? 
The letters on the subject of the Memo- 
randum which appear among these de- 
spatches are just such letters as might 
have been written by some very able 
leading counsel engaged to say every- 
thing that could be said against the 
document. Objections are taken which 
the Ottoman Government disowns. The 
Memorandum required the Porte to find 
funds for rebuilding the houses of the 
refugees. It is said here that the Porte 
could not do that, for she could not find 
funds, did not possess any, and could 
not borrow. Yet a few weeks before the 
Porte very freely takes that very engage- 
ment which Lord Derby recommended 
them not to take, because it was impos- 
sible to fulfil. Again, one of the great 
demands of the Insurgents to which ob- 
jection is taken by the British Govern- 
ment is that if they return to their 
country they should return armed. 
“Oh,” said the British Government, 
‘that will not do;, that will lead to a 
collision.” They cannot dear the idea 
of the collision that will arise from these 
two parties being armed, and therefore 
they propose that one party which is 
unarmed shall go into the presence of 
another which is armed. That is the 
position of our Government; but what 
of the Turkish Government ? Their pro- 
position is, I must say, a very much 
more reasonable one, as may be seen 
from Page 210 of these Papers, in the 
letter of Sir Henry Elliot to Lord Derby 
of May 9, where it says that— 


“The Porte has never intimated an intention 
of disarming the Christians, and judging from 
the language both of Raschid Pasha and of 
Hussein Avni Pasha, the Minister of War, there 
will not, I think, be any difficulty in obtaining 
an assurance that it will not be attempted.” 


Notwithstanding this, Her Majesty’s 
Government, more Turkish than the 
Turks, rush into the field, and say this 
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is a thing we cannot hear of, for a col- 
lision will be certain to ensue. They, 
therefore proposed that one side should 
be disarmed, and that it should then go 
into the presence of an armed population. 
Why did they not act in concert and in 
council, and bring these points upon the 
carpet one by one? They take another 
objection, which seems to me to be per- 
fectly good—namely, that the Berlin 
Note had not provided for what was to 
take bs at the expiration of the 
period of joint action, and that it was 
therefore likely to lead to a prolongation 
of hostilities, but it was clear from the 
Papers, that in the opinion of the other 
Powers; there would have been no diffi- 
culty in removing that passage from the 
document. What, then, was the effect 
of the rejection of the Memorandum ? 
We were told that the effect of its re- 
jection was to produce a very satisfactory 
feeling of confidence on the part of the 
’ Turks and put them in an extremely 
good humour towards the Christian 
populations of the Principalities, and, 
indeed, towards the whole world. But 
what was the effect upon the people of 
Servia and Montenegro? Why, that as 
long as they saw the Powers of Europe 
at work to procure a pacific solution, it 
was possible to keep them from resort- 
ing to arms; but when you came in and 
deliberately overthrew the plans pro- 
posed, and as deliberately announced 
that you had no plan of your own, and 
were prepared to let things take their 
course, these people, deprived of all 
reasonable hope, drew the sword from 
’ the scabbard, and you see the result in the 
war which followed. There is another 
subject into which I will not enter, for I 
feel that I have already detained the 
House too long; and it has been touched 
before, and will probably be touched by 
others—I mean the cruelties practised 
in Bulgaria. I will only express a 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
will take care that we have no sham in- 
quiry into them. The accounts I re- 
ceive inspire me with an apprehension 
that the person who has been chosen to 
conduct the inquiry is not well suited for 
the purpose; that neither his disposi- 
tion nor his history points him out as in 
the slightest degree likely to go to the 
root of the matter. I shall not presume 
to pronounce a definite judgment; but, 
after all that has taken place, after all 
these delays before any considerable 
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proportion of the truth was allowed to 
come into view in this country, I do hope 
that the Government will take care that 
the inquiry shall be a real inquiry, and 
that those who have incurred so deep a 
guilt shall be brought to account for it. 
It may be said—‘‘ You have criticized 
the policy of the Government in these 
respects. Can you suggest any plan?” 
My answer is that it would be the 
greatest presumption on my part to do 
so. I do not deny the difficulties of the 
case. I am glad on this account that 
the question is not made a question of 
censure in the form of a vote. To a 
formal approval of the policy of the 
Government it would be impossible for 
me to assent, but I am sensible of the 
great difficulties with which they have 
had to deal. I have spoken, for ex- 
ample, with an honest and cordial 
tribute of admiration of the present 
Emperor of Russia. I am not, how- 
ever, prepared to say that every servant 
of the Emperor of Russia in foreign 
lands—particularly, perhaps, near the 
seat of these events—commands equal 
confidence to that which we ought to 
feel in His Majesty. These are great 
difficulties for the Government; but it 
seems to me that, though a plan cannot 
be suggested, it is not difficult to discern 
what ought to be the principles of policy 
which should guide the course of this 
country. In the first place, I heard 
with much satisfaction the hon. Gentle- 
man the Mover of the Resolution say 
that it was impossible again to be satis- 
fied with the mere utterance of a pro- 
mise; there must be more than that; 
something added to the promise in order 
to justify acceptance on our part. Sup- 
posing, then, we are agreed that the 
case is serious and that mere promises 
cannot be accepted, the next principle is 
that we must endeavour to obtain Kuro- 
pean concert. The absence of European 
concert upon this question will infallibly 
imply—not, perhaps, at present, but 
hereafter—the arriving at European 
convulsion. The choice is between the 
two. European concert may not succeed. 
Everything else must fail. What is this 
concert to be for? I say, without the 
least hesitation, it must be for measures 
conceived in the spirit and advancing in 
the direction of self-government. Auto- 
nomy is a word which has acquired a 
technical sense. I will not undertake to 
say anything definite, either positive or 
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negative, about it; but this I will say, 
that the state of the Turkish Empire, 
the long experience of now half-a-century, 
show us distinctly that itis in this direc- 
tion, and in this direction only, that re- 
lief is to be had. Nothing else, pro- 
bably, not even the most miserable mea- 
sure of relief can be found from any 
other source. Let the House consider 
that this is no new case. Consider how 
the monster structure of the Turkish 
Empire is dotted all over with instances 
in which the central Power has been 
totally unable to discharge the first 
duties of Government, and in which the 
cure has been found by bringing in, in 
various forms, popular and local action. 
There is the case of the Kingdom of 
Greece, where, mainly in consequence of 
the errors of the Turks themselves, this 
action proceeded to the actual establish- 
ment of independence. I need not dwell 
upon this because I hope it may be pos- 
sible to stop short of so extreme a result. 
There is the case ofthe Lebanon. There 
you had to deal with a position of ex- 
treme difficulty. Yet there the estab- 
lishment of principles of local administra- 
tion put an end to the state of things 
which prevailed some 12 or 15 years 
ago, and with which the Porte, by the 
exercise of the central Power, had found 
itself unequal to deal. There is the 
island of Samos—I believe I am accurate 
in the name of the island—tranquil, and 
comparatively flourishing and happy 
because it enjoys the privileges of self- 
government. But, above all, there is the 
case of Servia itself, where, by the 
establishment of full local privileges, 
great relief was given to the Porte and 
tranquillity to the East. Noris it Servia 
which is now the root of these diffi- 
culties. Servia has been compelled to 
come in in a later stage; but it is 
sympathies flowing from other quar- 
ters, and not from Servia, which have 
caused these troubles. We have also to 
look at what has been done in Crete. 
But the case I quote with the utmost 
confidence is the case of the Princi- 
palities. Of all the results of the Cri- 
mean War there is none so satisfactory, 
and, I confess, I remember with some 
envy that France had a larger share 
than we had in bringing about this re- 
sult. The Principalities, when disunited, 
were much more open to intrigue from 
‘ without. Their union made them a 
State of respectable dimensions, secured 
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development from within; and the effect 
has been, not, perhaps, the establish. 
ment of a perfect Government, but, at 
all events, an immense material and 
moral development there. Above all, in 
the view of foreign policy, these very 
countries, which were the door through 
which Russia found it convenient to ad- 
vance into Turkey, have now become a 
firm military barrier against her. It is 
sometimes said that the case of the Prin- 
cipalities is different because there are 
very few Mahomedans there, whereas 
there are many in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina. This may be so, but these same gen- 
tlemen tell us that it is not a question of 
religion. I believe in the main they are 
right; but I think there are various in- 
stances which show us that a mere differ- 
ence of religion, if it stands alone, does not 
constitute a hopeless difficulty. I believe 
there is at this moment in the free King- 
dom of Greece, in the Island of Eubeea, 
no inconsiderable number of Mahomedan - 
squires—if I may call them so—or 
landed proprietors, who live in peace 
and satisfaction, with their lands culti- 
vated hy Christian peasants and under a 
Christian Government. In the Princi- 
palities the land question is one of con- 
siderable difficulty. It is true there was 
no difference of religion, but there was 
a great difference of proprietary rights, 
and it led to a sharp conflict. Notwith- 
standing that, the power of free govern- 
ment has been found perfectly effectual 
to deal with the difficulty, and most cer- 
tainly I think that a survey of the whole 
circuit of Turkish Empire points out to 
us in the most distinct manner, that it - 
is in the direction of free local govern- 
ment, and in that direction alone, that 
we can seek a remedy for the present 
disorder. Now, Sir, I sympathized very 
much with the right hon. Gentleman the 
other night when he said he could not, 
in answer to a Question, deal with the 
point put to him from below the Gang- 
way on the other side of the House with 
regard to immediate action. I sympa- 
thize, however, with the question as far 
as regards the object which the hon. 
Member had in view. Every day lost 
in this matter, I feel convinced, causes 
additional risk and hazard. It seems to 
me to be of the utmost consequence that, 
if possible, there should be some friendly 
European action, firm and intelligent in 
its character, before either of the parties 
has gained a decisive advantage over 
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the other. I may be wrong, but I see 
little probability of profit to the Ottoman 
Power by this war. It appears to me 
that, in all likelihood, if she should suc- 
ceed in putting her enemies on the de- 
fensive, yet when they are on the defen- 
sive she will not be able to subdue them. 
The power of popular sympathy coming 
in from every side will be far greater 
than she can by possibility cope with. 
On the other hand, should the Servians 
and the Montenegrins obtain decisive 
advantages in the field, it will be most 
difficult to deal with them when they 
are raised to a height of sanguine ex- 
pectation and confidence, and possess 
probably an extended sympathy and 
support. I, therefore, greatly hope, in 
the interests of general peace, that it 
may be found possible to pursue some 
prompt action with a view to interference 
in this matter, for I am not ashamed to 
say that I still desire, if possible, the 
maintenance of the territorial integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. I do not see 
how, if that is broken up, we can avoid 
very serious difficulties and dangers. 
On the other hand, I believe that if we 
can get rid of the difficulties of local 
administration by a Power which is 
wholly incompetent to conduct it, espe- 
cially from Constantinople, we may attain 
the very practical object of good govern- 
ment. Gotcincion have spoken of the 
formation of a Southern Slav State, but 
depend upon it it is much more easily said 
than done. And if it were established 
it would be found to raise up a new set 
of difficulties and dangers. Within these 
limits, which I have feebly endeavoured 
to indicate, and to which I think there 
is no inconsiderable approximation 
among the Various speakers in this 
House, I most earnestly hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government may be able to 
discover a solution of this question—a 
solution which may have the effect of 
giving us the consolatory assurance that 
all our efforts and sacrifices made at the 
time of the Crimean War were not made 
in vain—a solution which may adjourn, 
and perhaps adjourn for a long time, 
the raising of a greater question as to 
the presence of the Turkish Power in 
Europe, which we feel to be fraught with 
serious and grave considerations of un- 
certainty, and perhaps of danger; and 
a solution which, above all, may afford 
toa population that has suffered long 
and suffered much a hope of gaining at 
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length the benefits of rational govern- 
ment and civilized life. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I feel con- 
siderable difficulty in dealing with the 
Resolutions which I find on the Paper. 
If they expressed confidence or involved 
censure, of course it would not be diffi- 
cult to deal with them ; but at present, 
although they are numerous, they only 
express a sentiment, and not a very 
strong one. I must say I much regret, 
as censure or confidence has not been 
proposed, that my hon. Friend or any 
other hon. Gentleman who thought 
fit to bring before this House the dis- 
cussion of this matter should not have 
moved simply for Papers. If the House 
of Commons is really to express its 
opinion on these grave events, I should 
have wished that there should have been 
an opinion more decided and expressed 
in language more commanding; but it 
is impossible to read these Resolutions 
without at once seeing that the prin- 
ciple and point of them, as they were 
originally drawn, have been taken away 
from them. There was, indeed, one 
Amendment intended to be proposed by 
the noble Lord the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), which did 
imply a censure on the Government ; 
nor can I see why it was withdrawn, 
because we have had a speech from 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down in support of it. It was 
avowedly a speech of censure against 
the Government, and coming from such 
a quarter I think the noble Lord might 
have taken the opinion of the House 
upon the subject. I will not enter into 
the polities of the Crimean War. Having 
no Resolution which I am called upon 
to combat, I hold that my principal 
duty here is not to vindicate—for it has 
not been attacked except by the right 
hon. Gentleman—but to explain the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
in this matter from the beginning. 
Perhaps, before I make these remarks, 
I might notice some which have been 
made by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) on a 
subject of a most painful character, but 
which I think ought not to have been 
introduced into this debate. I mean the 
atrocities alleged to have been com- 
mitted in consequence of the invasion 
of Bulgaria. I think on this occasion 
it would be quite out of keeping to enter 
into any controversy on that subject. 








Admit that all the Bulgarian atrocities 
that have been brought under the con- 
sideration of the House are genuine, 
and admit that they have all been com- 
mitted by one side—and I am not pre- 
pared to make either of these admissions 
—everybody must feel that that is a 
question completely outside that which 
we are called upon to consider now, which 
is really whether the House approves or 
not—though they may not choose to 
have a Resolution—of the policy of the 
Government in the late negotiations. 
But the hon. Gentleman did make one 
charge against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which I must notice. He said 
there was printed among these Papers 
a Report of our Consul respecting these 
massacres which must have been kept 
back from me by the Foreign Office. I 
must vindicate the Foreign Office. 
Neither my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State, however, nor myself, consi- 
dered that Report was one which at all 
justified the statements which were 
made, and which were subsequently the 
subject of discussion in this House. A 
Consul hears, and no doubt truly, that 
there has been extremely wild work on 
the part of some of the Bashi-Bazouks, 
and he engages some one to go to a coffee- 
house frequented by these ruffians, where 
he listens to the reports of the wild work 
that has been going on. One present says 
—‘‘5,000 or 6,000 must have perished 
innocently,” when another answers— 
‘Tf you had said 25,000 or 26,000 you 
would have been. more correct,” as if 
exulting in the carnage. Now we know 
very well how difficult it is even in 
civilized nations with a well-organized 
police to obtain accurate information 
on such points, and how frequently we 
hear of 100,000 men being assembled 
on a public occasion when subsequent 
inquiry showed that the number was 
not more than 10,000. I was not justi- 
fied for a moment to adopt that coffee- 
house babble brought by an anony- 
mous Bulgarian to a Consul as at all 
furnishing a basis of belief that the 
accounts subsequently received had any 
justification. 1 will only mention one 
more circumstance with reference to 
this subject, which may be one worthy 
the attention of the House if it chose 
to consider it singly and apart, but 
which I think ought to be kept out 
of a discussion as to the conduct of 
the Government in these negotiations. 
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I was sorry to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite speak as he did just 
now with so much contumely and want 
of confidence of the person to whom was 
intrusted the investigation on the spot 
of these dreadful atrocities that have 
taken place. I really do not know who 
the individual is to whom the right 
hon. Gentleman refers, but I hope he is 
not an Englishman. [{Mr. Guapstone: 
Oh, no!] If it be Mr. Baring—[Mr. 
GiapsTone: Oh, dear, no!]—I should 
be most pained to hear the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman because he 
possesses the most entire confidence of 
the Ambassador, and our own confidence 
as well. I should say that we have al- 
ready received a despatch from Mr. Baring 
on this subject, and he has made an in- 
vestigation with regard to a report which 
produced a deep impression on this House 
—namely, the story that we heard about 
40 girls being burned. He says that there 
is not the slightest foundation for that 
story, and that it is a complete fabrica- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman went 
on to describe with most telling effect, 
the massacre of some refugees who 
tried to return to their country; but 
in the Papers before the House there 
is an account of the first incident 
in the insurrection in Herzegovina, 
and it began in this way. It would 
seem that the insurrection of Herzego- 
vina began to break out in July, 1875, 
by a disturbance arising out of the 
return of some of the inhabitants who 
had emigrated, from Montenegro. The 
circumstances are identical with those 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The insurgents attacked and captured the 
caravan, and murdered and beheaded 
five Turkish travellers. *It appears, 
therefore, that the refugees could defend 
themselves and massacre the Turks; and 
this only shows that in those countries 
there are views and feelings of humanity 
altogether different from our own, and 
that on both sides these horrible scenes 
have been occurring. But at the present 
moment, although the right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to think that the promises of 
the Turkish Minister are utterly value- 
less, and that the influence of Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador is of no avail, I 
can only say that I believe great exer- 
tions are being made to prevent a repe- 
tition of any incidents of this kind, and 
that our interference has been pro- 
ductive of great good. The insurrection, 

















as I have said, commenced in the month 
of July, 1875, and after some time—in 
August—the three Imperial Powers 
made a proposition that there should be 
a delegation of Consuls from the States, 
called by courtesy the six Great Powers, 
to treat with the insurgents. I do not 
know whether we took a wise step in 
agreeing to that proposal. We objected 
to it on principle, and I think Lord 
Derby addressed a letter to Sir Henry 
Elliot in which he expressed that opinion 
of the Government. He said that Her 
Majesty’s Government had since the 
outbreak of the insurrection in Bosnia 


and Herzegovina deprecated diplomatic. 


intervention of the other Powers in the 
affairs of the Ottoman Empire, but that 
they agreed to the Consular Commission 
although they felt little good would 
result from it. The Govérnment, on the 
other hand, did not counsel the Porte to 
resist any advice which they might con- 
sider to be advantageous, adding that 
they could not conceal from themselves 
the gravity of the situation owing to the 
weakness exhibited by the Porte in 
dealing with the insurrection in its early 
stages, the want of confidence in its ad- 
ministration, and the state of collapse in 
which its Government had been allowed 
to fall. The responsibility of that con- 
dition of affairs, the despatch from which 
Iam quoting went on to say, must rest 
with the Sultan and his Government, 
and all that could be done by Her 
Majesty’s Government was to give such 
advice as they deemed to be best under 
the circumstances. That was the feeling 
by which we were influenced throughout 
these transactions. After the failure of 
the Consular, Commission the rumour 
_ arose that the three Imperial Powers 

were preparing a Note on the state of 
Herzegovina, and that was the celebrated 
Andrassy Note. We did not conceal 
from the House on a previous occasion 
that Her Majesty’s Government hesitated 
much before they adopted the Note. 
The reason why they hesitated was this 
—They were of opinion that the status 
quo in Turkey should be, if possible, 
maintained, and I understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman he is still of that 
opinion. [Mr. Guapstonz: The terri- 
torial integrity. ] You will find it difficult 
to maintain the territorial integrity of 
Turkey without acknowledging the prin- 
ciple of status guo. Let us see what 
the status quo in Turkey is. It is not an 
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ancient order of society or political 
arrangement that has become obsolete. 
It has been tested in the severest man- 
ner and by the severest deeds only 20 
years ago. It has been tested by a 
sanguinary war and by the Conferences 
of the great States; and the results of 
these material struggles and moral con- 
siderations had been expressed in solemn 
Treaties ; and, therefore, the status quo 
is not a state or condition to be looked 
upon lightly or with disrespect; it 
is a status guo with which, in our opi- 
nion, it was not proper to interfere. If 
ever there was a case in which inter- 
ference was to be deprecated it was, in 
our opinion, in the condition of Turkey, 
because it was quite obvious that, from 
the circumstances of the relations be- 
tween Turkey and the other States of 
Europe, supported as they were by 
peculiar Treaties, the interference of 
other Powers would have been induced, 
and would have led to a perilous state 
of affairs. Therefore, to recognize and 
to wish to maintain the status quo of 
Turkey and to deprecate interference 
with its condition in order to allow 
Turkey and its subjects in the course of 
time to find that condition which suited 
both of them best, seemed to us the 
policy desirable. Therefore, we hesitated 
very much about joining the English 
Consul to the others in the delegation to 
the insurgents which failed. Then came 
the Andrassy Note. We hesitated about 
accepting that. We were influenced by 
the responsibility we should incur by 
departing from that concert of nations to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has just 
referred. Unquestionably, it is one of 
the great objects — and it ought to 
be one of the great objects—of this 
country to act in concert with its allies, 
and not to take a course which would 
isolate us unnecessarily when united 
action is more calculated to achieve 
success. But when we.came to analyze 
the Andrassy Note we remembered there 
was very little init which the Porte itself 
had not already undertaken, on the re- 
commendation of the great Powers, to 
accomplish, so we felt that wecould, under 
the circumstances, and for the sake of 
the united action and concert, take part 
in that Note. There were one or two 
matters which were new on which we 
reserved our opinion, but they were not 
of that importance which we might not 
fairly consider would be arranged satis- 











factorily ; and, indeed, while: we were 
considering what course should be taken 
with regard to allowing our Consul to 
join the other Powers in an urgent ap- 
plication to the insurgents, the Porte 
itself made an earnest appeal to us to 
allow our Consul to act as required, and 
so also to join in the Andrassy Note, and 
that settled the matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in his charge against the 
Government, blames us greatly for our 
conduct with respect to the Andrassy 
Note for allowing the initiative to pass 
into the hands of the other Powers; and 
yet I think he spoke early in the Session 
of the conduct of the Government in a 
very different tone. On the first night 
of the Session he said—‘‘I am most 
grateful that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, instead of being actuated by that 
principle ’’—that is, that they had no 
right to expect anything from the Sultan 
—“‘T am most grateful to them for 
having given in their adhesion to the 
Austrian Note—[Mr. Guapsronz : Hear, 
hear! |—and, for my part, I cordially 
express my acknowledgments to the 
Government.”’ [Mr. Gurapstone: Hear, 
hear!] How does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman reconcile those gracious expres- 
sions with the severe criticism with 
which he has just favoured me for 
giving in the adhesion of the Govern- 
meut to the Note? ae. GLADSTONE : 
No, no!] Then he blames us because 
we departed from the European concert. 
But he mistakes the nature of affairs. 
It is true that we on a subsequent occa- 
sion found ourselves in a state of isola- 
tion. England was in a state of isola- 
tion, and the five other Powers were not 
acting with us. But why was England 
in a state of isolation ? She was isolated 
because she determined in favour of the 
principle of non-interference. But Eng- 
land is not in a state of isolation now, 
because the five Powers, after various 
attempts to produce effects in which 
they were not successful, have adopted 
the principle of non-interference—that 
is to say, that they have come over to us, 
and the six Powers are now acting in 
concert on the principle of non-interfer- 
ence. After the Andrassy Note there 
was an armistice; that was in March; 
and then, to the great surprise of those 
who were on the point of believing that 
the insurrection was terminated, the in- 
surgents pressed new demands of an 
extraordinary kind. The Berlin Memo- 
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randum was proposed in May, and the 
right hon. Gentleman blames us for our 
course there, because we rejected the 
Berlin Memorandum on grounds on 
which the Turkish Government pre- 
viously had given in their adhesion—as, 
for instance, the building of churches, 
the rebuilding of the houses that were 
destroyed, and the supporting of those 
who had quitted the Provinces and re- 
turned, and so on. It is very true that 
Her Majesty’s Government did object 
to the Berlin Memorandum on many 
points not known to the House and to 
the country. Itis very true that they 
objected to it on grounds which the 
Turkish Government had previously ac- 
cepted. Why did we refuse to sanction 
the Berlin Memorandum? We did so 
because we knew that the Turkish Go- 
vernment and the Turkish nation could 
not fulfil the conditions which were laid 
down in the Berlin Memorandum, and 
because we knew that the Berlin Memo- 
randum ended with an intimation that, 
if this effort failed, very different mea- 
sures would be had recourse to. And, 
of course, the very failure by the Turks 
to fulfil the rash and reckless promises 
which, in their miserable state of de- 
spair, they were ready to make every 
day, would have been the foundation 
for that which we, who were advocating 
a policy of non-intervention, wished par- 
ticularly to avoid. It was perfectly 
clear that as the Turks would necessarily 
fail to observe the conditious laid down, 
the Berlin Memorandum would have 
allowed active interference—an oceupa- 
tion, perhaps, and an occupation in a 
country like Turkey generally leads to 
war. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
says—‘‘ What has been the effect of 
our conduct in rejecting the Memoran- 
dum and in ordering Her Majesty’s 
Fleet to Besika Bay ?’’—a subject on 
which I will in due time touch. The 
effect of our conduct, he says, is war 
with Servia. We drove Servia to war, 
he says, because she was in sheer de- 
spair at not getting redress for her 
grievances. But what had Turkey to 
do with the redress of the grievances of 
Servia? Servia was as independent a 
country, you might say, with regard to 
the Government of Turkey, as England 
herself. If Turkey had come forward 
and practically made all the changes 
which are included in all the Hatti- 
Sheriffs and Hatti-Humayouns in exist- 
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ence, it would not have affected Servia 
in the least. Nothing appears to me 
more unwarranted than to maintain that 
the policy of this country with regard to 
Turkey led to war with Servia. Servia 
could not be affectedin any way. Servia 
required no redress. What Servia 
wanted was Provinces, a very different 
thing, and the Papers on the Table 
show that in the Spring she was pre- 
paring for war, on the supposition 
that she would commence it probably 
with the presence of some European 
Power. Well, then, the noble Lord 
the Member for Calne (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice), who appears to approve 
our having refused to sanction the Ber- 
lin Memorandum, asks us why, in re- 
fusing to give our adherence to that 
document, we did not think it our duty 
to propose an alternative. I differ from 
the noble Lord on that point. It was 
matter of opinion, and I think the Go- 
vernment would have made a mistake if, 
in rejecting the Berlin Memorandum, 
they had immediately offered a proposi- 
tion of their own. One observation has 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite with regard to the Andrassy 
Note of which I ought to take notice. 
It has been said that we should have 
required from the three Powers that 
we should be consulted. I think that is 
an objection very analogous and almost 
similar to the objection of the noble 
Lord in regard to the Berlin Memo- 
randum. ButI cannot say that I should 
ever deem it my duty—and I feel sure 
that none of my Colleagues would deem it 
to be their duty—to advise the Sovereign 
to offer her unsolicited presence and 
counsels to other Powers. If there are 
States which believe they can bene- 
ficially and usefully act together without 
our co-operation or without consulting 
us, I do not think it is either our duty 
or our policy to thrust ourselves upon 
them. And so with regard to the objec- 
tion of the noble Lord respecting the 
Berlin Note, and his view that we ought 
to have made an alternative proposition. 
What chance would an alternative pro- 
position from England have received 
from those three Powers? Those three 
Great Powers meet together to settle a 
difficult question. They give all their 
intelligence and their influence to the 
document which they produce. We 
reject it, and are to offer them a propo- 
sition of ourown. What chance is there 
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of its being accepted ? I imagine myself 
that a worse chance could not exist. Their 
self-love, their just pride, their some- 
what mortified feeling at the course 
which we had taken, all would have 
impelled them to reject our proposition. 
And my own opinion is that it is not a 
wise thing for a country, and a country 
like England, to make proposals which 
it has not the means of carrying into 
effect, and to sketch a policy, which is 
never difficult to do, but which a country 
like this ought certainly not to entertain 
unless it entertained it in a serious, 
practical, and determined manner. I 
might say also, when we are told that 
our conduct with regard to the Berlin 
Note produced the war with Servia, that 
the Berlin Note never was rejected by 
the Porte, and for this simple and very 
satisfactory reason, that it never was 
presented to the Porte. Therefore, the 
argument founded on the rejection 
of the Berlin Note being the occasion 
of the Servian War falls entirely to the 
ground. The fact is that the Berlin 
Memorandum was never presented to 
the ‘Porte. It was no offensive act of 
the Porte of any kind that produced the 
war ; it was an invasion on the part of 
Servia, who had not been interfered 
with ; ‘and, therefore, if the Note had 
been presented to the Porte and been 
rejected, even under those circumstances 
it could not for a moment be maintained 
that that was the cause, or one of the 
causes, of the war with Servia. The 
noble Lord the Member for Calne also 
made some remarks upon the difference 
between the policy of the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs and of 
myself. The noble Lord did not favour 
the House with any proofs, or even illus- 
trations, of the somewhat interesting 
and unusual circumstance of persons in 
our respective positions, having the con- 
duct of very responsible affairs, yet, at 
the same time, maintaining two dif- 
ferent policies. It would have been, I 
think, only fair in making such state- 
ments if the noble Lord should have 
been furnished with some hint, if not 
evidence, however slight, that would 
have warranted him in making that 
statement. True it is that the noble 
Lord said a man would be considered 
a great fool who was not of that 
opinion. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 











misunderstood his observation. He had 
said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Well, I was not 
present when it was made, but it was 
one of those airy observations that are 
immediately reported tome. But then 
it seems that that is founded upon the 
way in which I treated the subject of 
the Fleet in Besika Bay, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has touched upon the 
same subject. Let me see if there was 
anything in what he said, and let us see 
what actually happened. No one with 
the Papers before him can deny that the 
statement of Lord Derby is accurate so 
far as it goes. There can be no doubt 
that the English Ambassador, alarmed 
at the state of affairs at Constantinople, 
joined with the Representatives of the 
different Powers there who agreed to 
take conjoint action, and determined 
that the best course that could be 
adopted was to send for their respective 
squadrons in the Mediterranean and 
have them brought into Turkish waters. 
Our Mediterranean Squadron at that 
moment was not very strong. Three of 
our ships arrived in Besika Bay and the 
squadrons of the other nations were soon 
established there ‘also. The state of 
affairs at Constantinople at that moment 
was most critical. Even in that city, 
which has been the scene of some 
of the most violent occurrences in 
history, I do not know whether there 
was ever a period when there was 
greater danger, and when that danger 
was so indefinite, and caused such 
general alarm and terror. After the 
arrival of the ships in Besika Bay that 
condition of affairs grew worse from 
day to day—I must say, however, for our 
English Ambassador in Constantinople 
that he always took a more sanguine 
and courageous view of the state of af- 
fairs than his Colleagues did, and that he 
did not believe from his own observation 
that there was any fear of the religious 
feud between the Mussulmans and the 
Christians which was generally accepted 
as impending, and which so alarmed 
many; but he warned the Government 
that we must be prepared for startling 
events. There was, however, existing 
at the moment an anxiety, a dread, and 
a general apprehension, the nature of 
which was communicated by our Am- 
bassador to the Government. This, then, 
was the state of things we had to con- 
sider. Whatever might have been the 
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hopes of Sir Henry Elliot, the general 
opinion of people, and of people of great 
experience, seems to have been that some 
rising in the city of Constantinople 
against the Christian population was to 
be expected. What was going to hap- 
pen? There were rumours afloat; no 
one knew exactly what they meant. 
Sometimes it was. that there was to be 
an invasion of Constantinople at the in- 
stigation of the Sultan himself; some- 
times, that there was to be a domestic 
revolution. We know very well that 
these waters had in time of public dis- 
turbance ever been the scene of sudden 
and startling events, and we felt that 
three ships in Besika Bay were under 
the circumstances but a very scanty pro- 
tection, when, perhaps, you might have 
an insurrection stirred up in Salonica or 
on the coast of Syria, which was com- 
pletely denuded of any protection what- 
ever. We thought, therefore, that the 
time had arrived when we ought to take 
care that the Mediterranean Squadron 
should be somewhat more powerful than 
it was then. Let us look at what is the 
policy of England. ‘The policy of 
England has ever been that the Medi- 
terranean Sea should be considered as 
one of the great highways of our Indian 
Empire, and we have always held, and 
do hold it, that the waters of that sea 
and all the waters connected with it 
should be free and secure. When we 
are asked what is our policy, I say our 
policy is to secure those great results. 
Well, then, under these circumstances, 
we felt it our duty to increase the 
strength of the Mediterranean Squadron. 
We also felt that we should not be 
doing our duty to our country if we left 
events to happen and our interests to be 
protected only by two or three ships. It 
is quite true that it was originally at the 
invitation of the united Ambassadors and 
Ministers of the Great Powers that the 
Mediterranean Squadron and other squad- 
rons repaired to these waters; but it is 
not true that we had not subsequently 
to consider our position ; and it is also 
true that it was the unanimous conclu- 
sion of the Cabinet that it was our duty 
to see that the power of England should 
be more efficiently represented. It was 
no threat to any one. The Mediterra- 
nean Fleet is the symbol and the guaran- 
tee of our power. We could not and we 
never attempted to conceal that we had 
in that part of the world great interests 
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which we must protect and never relin- 
quish, and it was no threat to any par- 
ticular Power that we said at such a 
moment that the Mediterranean Fleet, 
which is the guarantee and the symbol 
of our authority, should be there, that 
the world should know, whatever might 
happen, there should be no great change 
in the distribution of territories in that 
part of the world without the knowledge 
and consent of England. I do not call 
that a threat to any Power, and I cheer- 
fully agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just addressed us as to the 
conduct of those whom I will still, not- 
withstanding his criticism, call the Allies 
of our Sovereign throughout this matter. 
When I spoke the first night of the Ses- 
sion on the Address, and made some 
reference to the Andrassy Note, the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition 
intimated, though not in a very decided 
manner, a fear that perhaps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had interfered too 
much, and argued that some dangerous 
consequences might ensue. But I said 
then that I had the utmost confidence in 
the Great Powers—I was not ashamed 
to say that I believed in their entire 
sincerity, and I have not changed that 
opinion after six eventful months. I 
believe that the Governments of Russia 
and Austria have from the first—though 
they might, like ourselves, have made a 
mistake in their means—sincerely and 
unreservedly endeavoured to terminate 
these disturbances in Turkey. They 
felt that it was their interest to do so, 
and they have been most anxious to 
maintain the status quo. But, unfortu- 
nately, the world consists not merely of 
Emperors and Governments ; it consists 
also of secret societies and revolutionary 
committees, and secret societies and re- 
volutionary committees have been un- 
ceasingly at work in these affairs, and 
they do bring about in an Empire like 
Turkey most unexpected consequences, 
which may have'a most injurious effect 
on British interests. When we are told 
that we sent our Fleet to the Dardanelles 
in order to maintain the Turkish Empire 
I deny it. It is not to maintain the 
Turkish Empire, and the Turkish Go- 
vernment were never deceived on that 
point. They were frequently informed 
from the first—as will be seen from the 
instructions to Sir Henry Elliot on the 
accession of the new Sultan—they were 
told they must reform their course and 
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conduct ; they must fulfil their engage- 
ments and obligations; and that our 
arrival in their waters was to maintain 
the interests of England and the British 
Empire, not to bolster up any Power 
that was falling into decrepitude from 
itsown weakness. The Turkish Govern- 
ment is engaged at this moment in 
a civil war — it can hardly be con- 
sidered more than that; but I can- 
not say that I have seen any cause at 
present why we should suddenly inter- 
fere. The right hon. Gentleman used 
the expression ‘‘ prompt interference ;”’ 
but, at the same time, he tells us he has 
nothing himself to propose. We are, 
according to his desire, to maintain the 
territorial integrity of Turkey; but, in 
my opinion, it would be in the long run 
a very unsatisfactory interference if you 
did not know when you interfered what 
you intended, what you wished to ac- 
complish. Her Majesty’s Government 
have shown no disposition to avoid the 
liabilities which are annexed to a great 
country like England, and which she 
must not shrink from. I am perfectly 
aware of our duties not merely arising 
from Treaties into which the country has 
entered, but the duties generally which 
we owe to civilization; you cannot, 
however, settle these things by making 
speeches at public meetings. That is not 
the way in which it is possible to en- 
counter matters of such difficulty as are 
now agitating Europe. I cannot see, so 
far as I can review our conduct, that the 
Government have ‘taken any course in 
these proceedings but such as the [in- 
terests of this country required, and we 
have certainly not committed the country 
to any rash undertaking. We have said 
from the first that we were in favour of 
non-interference ; we have said from the 
first that we should observe a strict 
neutrality if that strict neutrality were 
observed by others. There has been a 
difference of opinion between us and the 
other Powers; there has been some con- 
troversy; in what has it all ended? It 
has all ended by the other Powers 
adopting our policy. They have all, in 
a@ manner most unmistakeable, admitted 
that non-interference is the policy that 
ought to be pursued, and that neutrality 
is the process they ought to follow. 
When I am told by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that we have lost our position in 
the European concert, I am bound to 
say that is not the opinion of Her Ma- 








jesty’s Government. I believe the other 
Powers are most ready and prepared to 
act with us. I have no doubt when the 
opportunity offers we shall find ourselves 
in that position which becomes the dig- 
nity of this country, and we shall have 
every opportunity which is desired to 
contribute to the general welfare of the 
world. The course which we have taken 
is the one which we believe we were 
called upon to pursue for the sake of our 
interests, and for the sake of our Em- 
pire; it was the course which, in the 
second place, we were called upon to 
pursue because we believed it was most 
conducive to the maintenance of peace; 
and thirdly, also, the one which we be- 
lieved would lead to the progressive im- 
provement of the population of the 
Turkish Empire. If there is to be no- 
thing but confusion, if we are to have 
nothing but struggles and war, if secret 
societies and revolutionary committees 
are to ride rampant over those fair Pro- 
vinces, I shall cordially deplore such a 
result as much as Gentlemen who at- 
tack me very often for my want of sym- 
pathy with the sufferers by imaginary 
atrocities. I must say I have greater 
confidence than some have in the sense 
and prudence of Governments. I can- 
not believe that the scenes which have 
taken place during the last six months 
in these Turkish Provinces can be main- 
tained, and when the occasion arrives we 
shall be ready to take our responsible 
part in what I hope may be the pacifi- 
cation of these countries, their advance- 
ment in civilization, and their general 
improvement. But I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed us, our task is not an easy one. 
Hitherto we have experienced the 
generous confidence of Parliament, and 
I hope I may say, notwithstanding the 
criticism of the right hon. Gentleman, 
after the six months which have now 
passed, Parliament having had ample 
opportunity of examining and criticising 
our conduct, the general opinion of Par- 
liament, and, I believe, the general 
opinion of the country, is that we have 
not been remiss in our duty. I know 
the difficulties which now await us. I 
know that for some time to come we 
cannot rely upon that which has been 
our main reliance—the sustaining power 
of Parliament—under many difficulties 
of late. But if we feel that we have the 
confidence of our countrymen, great as 
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may be the difficulties we may have to 
encounter—vast as may be the re- 
sponsibility of public men under such 
circumstances—we shall not shrink from 
doing our duty. And I trust that in 
fulfilling it we shall not disappoint the 
expectations of the country. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I regret that the exigencies of the 
Government and the manner in which 
they have thought fit to conduct the 
Business of this House have rendered 
it necessary to discuss this question in 
so brief and unsatisfactory a manner. 
When the Government thought that 
seven or eight days were not wasted 
upon the discussion of a clause in an 
Education Bill—a clause, moreover, not 
introduced by themselves—it was some- 
what extraordinary that we should be 
told at an early period of this evening 
that according to the Government dis- 
tribution of our time it was impossible 
we should be allowed more than one 
evening this week for the discussion of 
affairs which have occupied the atten- 
tion of the whole country since the 
meeting of Parliament. It is not long 
since Lord Derby, speaking to a deputa- 
tion, informed them, and through them 
the country, that it was of the greatest 
importance to the Ministers, who were, 
he said, the servants of the country, that 
they should receive instructions from 
their employers, and that one of the 
greatest difficulties of a Government was 
that they were unable to know what 
were the intentions of their employers 
until it was too late. I do not know 
whether Lord Derby did not rather 
underrate the responsibility under which 
the Government acts. I should have 
thought it might sometimes have been 
the duty of the servants of the Queen to 
conduct the foreign policy of the country 
in a manner not altogether accordant to 
the instructions of those whom Lord 
Derby called their employers. But, at 
the same time, there can be no doubt 
that it is of vast importance to the Go- 
vernment to feel that the policy they 
pursue is supported by the general feel- 
ing, and sense, and intelligence of the 
country. And certainly there never was 
amore difficult, embarrassing, or per- 
plexing question placed before the 
country for its consideration ; and one 
of the best and chief modes by which 
the Government can form and test opi- 
nion on the events that are passing and 
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the policy they ought to pursue would 
undoubtedly be by discussion in Parlia- 
ment. I think we must all feel that 
we are at a great difficulty in discuss- 
ing this question by reason of the paucity 
of the information in our possession. 
What we know respecting these distant 
countries and these different nationalities 
is so imperfect that it is impossible not 
to feel that we have not before us all 
the materials we could desire for the 
complete consideration of this question, 
and therefore a full discussion by Par- 
liament was the more necessary. Ac- 
cording to the Notice Paper no fewer 
than four propositions were to have been 
placed before the House for its conside- 
ration, yet but only three of the hon. 
Members who have given Notice of Re- 
solutions on the subject have barely had 
time to express their views. I there- 
fore think it will not be denied that 
sufficient time bas not been afforded for 
the discussion of those propositions, and, 
indeed, I am, to some extent, consoled 
for the shortness of the debate by the 
thought that the lateness of the hour 
relieves me from the responsibility of 
stating, at any great length, my own 
views upon the subject before the House. 
If I were to attempt in a few words to 
state the impression formed on my own 
mind by a perusal of the Papers, I 
should say that the views taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government were in the main 
just, and that the objects which the Go- 
vernment endeavoured to accomplish 
were in the main such as the country 
would be disposed to approve. At the 
same time, I should also be obliged to 
say that the measures which the Go- 
vernment adopted with a view of at- 
taining those objects are open to grave 
and serious question. The right hon. 
Gentleman has not committed himself 
or his Government to a policy founded 
upon a belief in the indefinite duration 
of the state of things now existing in 
the Turkish Empire. On the contrary, 
he has stated his opinion on that point 
in terms which appear to have been 
completely satisfactory to no less a per- 
sonage than Prince Gortchakoff. On 
the other hand, the Government appear 
to see in the fact that an insurrection 
has broken out in some of the Turkish 
Provinees—stimulated, no doubt, to a 
great extent by influences from without 
—no cause for the immediate disruption 
of the Turkish Empire. They joined 
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the three Powers in calling upon Turkey 
to institute certain reforms, but they 
declined to call upon her to carry out 
reforms which appeared to be impossible 
of acceptance. They have remonstrated 
against the neglect shown by a neigh- 
bouring Government in allowing the in- 
surrection to be stimulated from with- 
out, and have expressed their opinion, 
although, possibly, not in terms which 
many of us would consider adequate, as 
to the means taken by the Turkish Go- 
vernment to repress the rebellion. When 
we look at the views held by the Go- 
vernment they appear at the first sight 
to be such as will meet the general ap- 
proval of the country. At the same 
time, I cannot help thinking that there 
has been a certain want of firmness, 
clearness, and decision in the tone and 
language of the despatches. It is true 
that my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich expressed our approval of 
the course taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in adopting the Andrassy Note, 
but we withheld our approval of the 
action of the Government until we had 
full knowledge of all the circumstances. 
It is to be regretted that at an early 
stage of the proceedings Her Majesty’s 
Government did not protest against the 
new policy that was being inaugurated 
by the three Great Northern Powers 
adopting the Note in consultation, and 
then sending it for approval or re- 
jection to the other Powers which had 
had no share in the previous consul- 
tation. When, however, the Govern- 
ment had made up their minds to adopt 
the Note, I think there was a great 
absence of firmness and decision in the 
manner in which the Note was pressed 
upon the consideration of the Turkish 
Government. The tone of the despatch 
in which the Note was recommended to 
the Porte by Her Majesty’s advisers was 
rather an apology to the Porte for press- 
ing the proposals contained in the Note 
upon its consideration than a vigorous 
representation that the proposals con- 
tained in the Note were the only ones 
which would enable the Turkish Govern- 
ment to retain the confidence and support 
of the European Powers. But when 
they were told that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would rather abstain from 
pressing certain reforms, it was not at 
all surprising that, in view of a line of 
conduct such as that, the Porte should 
treat the Note very much as a matter of 











course, instead of paying any particular 
amount of attention to it. On the other 
hand, I fail to see that Her Majesty’s 
Government have remonstrated with the 
firmness and vigour which might have 
been expected with those Powers, who 
have allowed breaches of their neutrality 
to be caused by the assistance given to 
the insurgents by their subjects. I can- 
not conceive any action more unjust to 
the Turkish Government, and more cal- 
culated to prevent a pacific solution of 
these difficulties than the breach of 
neutrality which thus appears to have 
occurred. At the moment when reforms 
were pressed upon Turkey by the Great 
Powers of Europe, many of their subjects 
appear to have been engaged in en- 
couraging the insurrection. How was 
it possible that the Turkish Government, 
which was trying to suppress the insur- 
rection, should be able at the same time 
to introduce reforms? There seems to 
have been a great want of energy in the 
representations made by the Govern- 
ment in this respect. Further, I cannot 
help thinking that, though the Govern- 
ment had from time to time made repre- 
sentations on this subject, their effect 
would have been much strengthened if, 
instead of discouraging discussion in 
this House, it had been allowed to 
discuss the matter earlier, so that it 
might have been made known to Europe 
by the representations of Her Majesty’s 
Government that some of the so-called 
neutral Powers were themselves violating 
the obligations of neutrality. It would 
have been much to the advantage of our 
Allies, the Turks, that that fact should 
thus have been made known to the whole 
of Europe, because they would have 
known in an authoritative manner that 
the war was encouraged by other Powers. 
I now come to to the Berlin Memo- 
randum. It appears to be generally 
acknowledged that the Government had 
no alternative than to agree uncon- 
ditionally to that Memorandum. But it 
does not seem necessary that, in reject- 
ing it, Her Majesty’s Government should 
have supplied the Turkish Government 
with reasons for rejecting every one of 
the propositions contained in the Me- 
morandum. Instead of discussing these 
propositions in an argumentative spirit, 
it would surely have been better to rest 
their rejection upon the simple circum- 
stance, which really made acceptance 
impossible— namely, that the Memo- 
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randum had been agreed upon altogether 
without consultation with England and 
the other Powers, and that it contained 
certain propositions the acceptance of 
which, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, was incompatible with the 
dignity and self-respect of the Porte, 
The right hon. Gentleman says that no 
evil consequences followed the uncon- 
ditional rejection of this Memorandum 
by Her Majesty’s Government. ‘It is 
true,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
“that at the moment of rejection we 
stood in a position of isolation ; but since 
that time the European Governments 
have come round to our opinion, and we 
now stand in concert with them in de- 
fence of the principle of non-interference.” 
But I think it is scarcely possible to 
doubt that the unconditional rejection 
of this Memorandum was the immediate 
cause of the outbreak of war between 
Turkey and Servia and Montenegro. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
Servians were not affected by the Me- 
morandum. But he has himself acknow- 
ledged that there was great sympathy 
with the insurgents in Servia ; and when 
it appeared that, through the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the further 
proposals of the European Powers were 
not even to be presented to the Porte, it 
was not unnatural that this sympathy in 
Servia should become uncontrollable, 
and that the Servian Government should 
find it impossible any longer to restrain 
its subjects from war. It is quite 
evident from a perusal of the Papers 
that the Servians were prepared for war 
long prior to the rejection of the Me- 
morandum, and were only restrained by 
the action of the other Powers; and it 
is also clear that the rejection of the 
Memorandum by the British Govern- 
ment was the signal for a relaxation of 
the pressure up to that time exercised 
by the Russian Government, and that 
after that rejection the pressure on 
Servia was relaxed, and Servia was al- 
lowed, if not encouraged, to declare war. 
I cannot, I must add, help thinking 
that there has been a miserable want of 
energy and vigour in the remonstrances 
—the frequent remonstrances, I admit— 
which have been made by the Govern- 
ment as to the excesses and cruelties 
which have from time to time been com- 
mitted by the Turks on the insurgents. 
I admit that remonstrances have been 
made, but have they, I would ask, been 
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made with all the force and energy 
possible? Lectures have, indeed, been 
read to the Turkish Government, but 
have they been told that their last chance 
of retaining the sympathy of any portion 
of the people of this country—even of 
those who have hitherto been their 
warmest friends—was in danger of being 
forfeited by such conduct as that which 
had been attributed to them? Were 
they informed that the excuses which 
were from time to time put forward for 
that conduct, to the effect that those 
excesses had been provoked by similar 
excesses on the part of the insurgents, 
and that they had not been committed 
by the Regular troops of the Porte, but 
by auxiliaries, were in reality no excuses 
at all for such proceedings? Were 
they told, as they should have been, 
with the necessary firmness, that no Go- 
vernment purporting to be a civilized 
European Government had any right to 
shelter itself behind its own weakness ? 
What, he should like to know, would 
have been said if a few years ago, 
when we had to deal with the Fenian 
insurrection, we, instead of employing 
Regular troops or an organized police, 
had invoked the assistance of the Orange- 
men of the North of Ireland, and if the 
religious bitterness which then existed 
in that country had led to excesses of 
one kind or another? Would Europe 
have considered it a sufficient excuse for 
those excesses that we had not at the 
moment a sufficient force of Regular 
troops or of police to grapple with the 
insurrection? I maintain that a Go- 
vernment that is not able to deal with 
an insurrection by means of Regular 
troops, or by a force of police organized 
under its own command, and which has 
to put forward such excuses in extenua- 
tion of its excesses, is not fit to occupy a 
position as one of the Powers of civilized 
Europe. I will refer for a moment to 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
on the despatch of our Fleet to Besika 
Bay. If there has been one circumstance 
which more than another had given 
satisfaction to the country during these 
prolonged negotiations, and which had 
mitigated the anxiety felt throughout 
the country, it has been that whatever 
may have occurred in other parts of 
Europe and in other Cabinets, the policy 
pursued by this Government rt this 
Cabinet was open and straightforward. 
That impression should not be weakened. 
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I cannot help thinking, however, that 
there are discrepancies, differences, and 
divergences between the public utter- 
ances of the right hon. Gentleman and 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs that are not caleu- 
lated to strengthen the impression of 
the perfect openness and straightfor- 
wardness of the policy of the Govern- 
ment of this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in speaking of the speech of 
Lord Derby to the deputation the other 
day, used an expression which I cannot 
help thinking was somewhatunfortunate. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that that 
statement was true “as far as it went.” 
I have taken an opportunity of looking 
at the statement of the noble Lord, and 
I cannot see on the face of it that there 
is any reservation whatever. Indeed, I 
think the noble Lord himself could not 
say that it was not intended to be a full 
explanation of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, as far as that matter was con- 
cerned. Yet the right hon. Gentleman 
comes down this evening and says that 
the noble Lord’s statement was correct, 
but only as far as it went. The right 
hon. Gentleman has told now that the 
prime object in sending the Fleet to 
Besika Bay was that mentioned by Lord 
Derby—the protection of the Christians 
in Constantinople and other parts of 
Turkey in the great excitement that pre- 
vailed at that time, but that there were 
political reasons besides—that the Medi- 
terranean was one of our highways to 
India, and for commerce, and that we 
had a sort of supremacy to maintain in 
that sea. Well, we are a great Medi- 
terranean Power, and if there were po- 
litical purposes to serve in sending the 
Fleet to Besika Bay I should not quarrel 
with the right hon. Gentleman. But it 
is most unfortunate that if the Govern- 
ment had other objects in view the noble ~ 
Lord when he addressed the deputation 
did not state fully the views of the Go- 
vernment on that point. We know there 
was no intention to deceive the House 
of Commons or the public ; but it is ne- 
cessary in this matter that we should 
consider not only ourselves, but others 
who are not our own countrymen. 
What will be the natural effect of such 
a divergence in declarations made on 
the part of the Government? When 


tthe Prime Minister gives one account 


of the despatch of the Fleet and the 
Foreign Secretary another, may it not 








very naturally be concluded. that the 
real explanation of the matter is diffe- 
rent from that given by either Minister? 
We have testimony that the despatch of 
the Fleet was supposed at Constantinople 
and other places to be a demonstration 
in favour of Turkey, and it was so sup- 
posed throughout Europe. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
It was interpreted to be an intimation 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that come what might Turkey had 
the English Fleet and the English Go- 
vernment behind her; and I cannot help 
thinking that a plain, straightforward 
declaration at the earliest moment by 
the Government of their real intentions 
in despatching the Fleet would have 
done more to dissipate any false ideas 
entertained on the subject than the two 
versions of the affair which have been 
made public. As to the Motion and the 
Amendments which have been placed on 
the Paper, it appears to me that the 
House will not attain any very useful 
object by coming to any decision upon 
either of them. If it were the intention 
of the Government to intervene, or if it 
were the desire of the House that the 
Government should intervene in the 
quarrel which is now in progress, it 
might be useful that we should express 
our opinion as to the particular remedy 
which the circumstances of Turkey at 
present require. But asthe Government 
have no intention of interfering in the 
war, or in the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, and as this House, I am sure, has 
no wish that it should so interfere, I 
cannot see what advantage can be gained 
at this moment by such an expression of 
opinion as to the particular remedy by 
which the evils under which Turkey is 
suffering should be met. The time may 
come when the Government in concert 
with other Powers may usefully inter- 
pose with its advice, and, no doubt, if 
the House should then be sitting, it 
might be an interesting question whe- 
ther the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce), or that of 
the hon. and learned Member for Mary- 
lebone (Mr. Forsyth), or that of the 
noble Lord the Member for Calne (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice), would be the one 
most applicable to the case. I am glad 
that at this moment all Party element 
has been removed from these Resolu- 
tions by the alteration made in the 
terms of that of the noble Lord the 
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From what I have 
said it will be clearly seen that I have 
no desire to place upon record any con- 
demnation of the conduct of the Govern- 


Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Member for Calne. 


ment. I think that in the main the 
policy which they have adopted is right, 
although I may have had objections to 
the means they have adopted to carry 
out that policy and to enforce their 
views. I agree with my right hon, 
Friend the Member for Greenwich that 
nothing could have been more diffi- 
cult than the circumstances in which Her 
Majesty’s Government were placed. On 
the other hand, I cannot say that it would 
be satisfactory to me at this moment to 
be called upon to express my satisfaction 
with the whole of the policy or with the 
reasons for the policy of the Govern- 
ment. I cannot help thinking that when 
we separate—as I hope we shall in a few 
weeks—the Government will not find 
their position in regard to this question 
very satisfactory. They have obtained 
nothing but promises from the Turkish 
Government, things which they have had 
over and over again, but they have ob- 
tained no security that these promises 
will be fulfilled. On the other hand, 
while Her Majesty’s Government profess 
and, no doubt, feel great sympathy for 
the Turkish Government in the diffi- 
culties which surround it, while they 
have been nominally acting in concert 
with other Powers, they have been un- 
able to prevent the action of certain por- 
tions of the subjects of such Powers, or 
even avert the outbreak of a war between 
the Porte and one of its tributaries. At 
this moment, after all the diplomatic 
assistance which the Government have 
been able to give Turkey, that country 
is fighting to maintain the integrity of 
its dominions and to resist an invasion 
the success of which would be the utter 
destruction of the Turkish Empire. An 
attempt has been made to show that the 
Berlin Memorandum was not accepted 
by our Government, because it would 
not secure the objects which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have in view. If 
that were so, it would in a sense be a 
triumph for our diplomacy. But if that 
triumph was to be obtained only by the 
success of our own policy, then I am un- 
able to see that any triumph has been 
obtained, and I think the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth has been well advised 
by omitting from the terms of his Reso- 
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jution those words which might-provoke 
discussion. I am sorry to have detained 
the House so long. 

Mr. DIS explained that he 
did not wish to interrupt the noble Lord 
in his speech, but he had not quoted his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs exactly. What Lord 
Derby said was this— 

“With regard to the bringing up of the 
British Fleet, there, again, you will have in 
Parliament more full and more complete expla- 
nations than any I can give here.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
also explained. It was the following 
assage to that referred to by the right 
=~ Gentleman that he had quoted. 
Mr. BRUCE wished to avoid giving 
the House any trouble in the matter. If 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth) would 
withdraw his Amendment he would 
withdraw his Motion. 
Mr. FORSYTH said, he willingly 
concurred in the suggestion. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 1st August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Buis—First Reading— 
Bishopric of Truro * (201). 

Second Reading—Winter Assizes (200). 

Committee—Report—Parochial Records * (194). 

Third Reading—Notices to Quit (Ireland) * 
(188), and passed. 


SAT FIRST IN PARLIAMENT. 
William Richard Lord Harlech—Was 
introduced by virtue of a special limita- 
tion in the patent dated 14th January 
1876, and sat first in Parliament after 
the death of his brother John Ralph 
Lord Harlech, and took the Oath. 


WINTER ASSIZES BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(No. 200.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Taz LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
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second time, said, it had been passed in 
the other House for the purpose of 
meeting an evil which had been se- 
riously felt in one or two recent cases 
where a prisoner had been committed 
for trial immediately after the Summer 
Assizes, and in consequence of no Winter 
Assizes being held in the county his 
trial had not come on till the following 
March. In one case, which attracted 
public attention very recently, a prisoner 
was acquitted after having been in 
gaol for six or seven months. The rule 
was that a Winter Assize should not be 
held for a county unless a certain number 
of prisoners — six, he believed — were 
awaiting trial. The object of the present 
Bill was simply to enable an Order in 
Council to be made, which for the pur- 
pose of Winter Assizes would unite 
certain adjacent counties. In conclusion, 
ee moved the second reading of the 
Bi 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


ARMY—MOBILIZATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp WAVENEY: My Lords, in 
rising to call the attention of your Lord- 
ships to the system of mobilization re- 
cently introduced into this country, and 
to ask the noble Earl the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is pro- 
posed to mobilize any additional corps 
during the present drill season, I will 
begin by assuring Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that, although I shall be 
obliged in the course of my observations 
to notice what I consider to be some 
deficiencies in our system and endeavour 
to suggest other means for carrying out 
the great object in view, I have no 
desire to cast any reflections upon them. 
With regard to this moblization prin- 
ciple so general on the Continent, it has 
there a double meaning. It was origi- 
nally intended for the purpose of orga- 
nizing expeditionary forces, but subse- 
quently it has been used there, and 
especially as I apprehend it is used in 
the German Empire, for the purpose 
of distribution of troops. In our own 
country, according to the arrangement 
in The Army List, it is intended for the 
purposes of defence; but by that arrange- 
ment there is only one purely military 
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corps as exemplified in Her Majesty’s 
regular forces, and that is the first army 
corps, or the Army Corps of Colchester, 
which is composed exclusively of bat- 
talions of the Line, Artillery of the 
Regular service, and, with the exception 
of two Corps of Yeomanry, of Regular 
Cavalry. In the other army corps there 
is a much larger infusion of the Militia 
service. The first division is almost 
entirely composed, as regards the In- 
fantry, of Regiments of the Line; but 
the other division is supplemented from 
the Militia of England, of Ireland, and 
of Scotland. There are six army corps 
provided for the defence of this country, 
one for Ireland, and one for Scotland. I 
am not disposed, by any means, to find 
fault with a system that brings the local 
soldier from one part of the Kingdom to 
another, because it gives him the op- 
portunity of studying the customs and 
habits of his fellow-subjects, and of ob- 
taining information which he would not 
otherwise have an opportunity of doing. 
And I may remark, in passing, that in 
the new Kingdom of Italy, where affairs 
are administered with a sagacity that 
gives an example to the older Monarchies 
of Europe, that the movement of troops 
from one point of the Italian peninsula 
to another is mainly relied upon for the 
purpose of welding the men from the 
different provinces into one harmonious 
and congruous force. With regard to 
the operations of the army corps this 
year, I have no fault to find. [remember 
that last year when I brought the sub- 
ject generally before your Lordships I 
rather regretted that a larger system of 
manoeuvring had not been adopted 
than that attained, and I was told that 
the system had only been in existence 
for three years, and that the time for 
extended operations had not returned : 
still, I do not find fault with the 
experiment that has been made this 
year, and that the movement of the 
troops on a large scale has been post- 
poned, because, under all circumstances, 
a great gain has been achieved in the 
military system of this country, and 
we have learnt much that we should 
not have known unless this plan of 
mobilization had been put in force and 
carried out. I do not complain of the 
change of system; but it seems to me 
that the mobilization, so far as it has 
gone, has not been altogether so com- 
plete as it might have been; and I would 
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suggest that a remedy should be found 
for our shortcomings in the mobilization 
of our troops, so as to be able to as. 
semble the largest possible number of 
men and matériel in the shortest time at 
some given point, from which the expe- 
ditionary forces might prepare for ulte- 
rior movements. To such an extent is this 
carried on on the Continent, that I have 
seen a table in which the time is caleu- 
lated with sufficient accuracy for the in- 
formation of a Government in which it is 
possible to assemble a corps from all the 
points of a district, and the time that 
would elapse for their further movement 
in any given direction to the frontier, 
This principle has been, to a certain 
extent, overlooked at Aldershot ; but at 
Salisbury a happy accident has given 
the Commander of the district a prac- 
tical opportunity of seeing how soon an 
army corps can be concentrated on a 
given point. There is no official Report 
of the circumstance; but we may trust 
implicitly in the statements of the mili- 
tary correspondents of the Press as to 
what occurred. Some outlying regiments 
beyond Salisbury were assembled simply 
for the purpose, as they believed, of 
returning home. They were called upon 
late in the evening to prepare to march 
to the railway from their camping ground 
on one side of Salisbury. I know the 
ground well, and the difficulties of 
moving troops over it. The movement 
was rapidly executed, and subsequently 
received the approval of the General 
commanding. That is one point to be 
gained in mobilization. There is an- 
other point about which a great deal 
has been said—and I think rather un- 
necessarily—in disparagement in the 
training and teaching afforded to the 
army corps. It has been said that the 
troops were inconvenienced from the 
want of food, and in this country I am 
afraid it must occasionally be the case, 
because we have to depend upon con- 
tractors to furnish the troops with food. 
In Prussia it is done by requisition. 
That, however, is not our position, and 
we are obliged to depend upon con- 
tractors to a very great extent. But 
with regard to transport, it would seem 
that a very considerable improvement 
can be effected. I believe that for the 
transport both of men and heavy matériel 
some very different system from that now 
in use is required. For instance, 
it is matter of notoriety to all con- 
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cerned in the movement of heavy 
stores that a large cart with two 
wheels is far superior to a large waggon 
with four wheels. There is another 
point which is of some importance. I 
am now going to speak of the force as 
assembled at particular points. I took 
occasion last year to request a Return of 
the troops under arms on a particular 
day in July, in order that I might com- 
pare them with the establishment of the 
regiments from which they were drawn. 
The result is somewhat remarkable. It 
should be an object in our Service to 
bring the force upon paper, as near as 
possible, in accord with the force in 
array; but I find, from the Return, that 
there is a considerable discrepancy be- 
tween the strength and the establish- 
ment. I find, for instance, that the 
strength of troops of all arms at Alder- 
shot on the 12th of July last year was 
21,762, and that there was absent from 
the colours on the establishment at 
Aldershot 5,683. Your Lordships will 
observe that this is one-fifth, or nearly 
so, of the strength of the establishment. 
If we were to permit this to escape our 
notice, and to overlook the consequences 
which it might have on our defensive 
strength, I need scarcely tell your Lord- 
ships that calamitous results might arise. 
Some of these reductions from the 
strength are, however, inevitable. I 
find from another Return, which was 
moved for in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, as regards the strength of the 
Infantry regiments at head-quarters, 
that there were present 12,447, and that 
there were absent 814 sick, or conva- 
lescent, 552 engaged on recruiting ser- 
vice, and 464 the cause of whose ab- 
sence was not clearly defined, and others 
were detached on special duty. That 
shows an aggravation of the discrepancy 
of which 1 have spoken. Now, as re- 
gards the results of these mancouvres, 
we were anxious to see how the troops 
mobilized could perform their duties. 
There can be no doubt that the training 
drill and appointments of all branches 
of the Regular Service were very com- 
plete. I do not know whether any of 
your Lordships were present at the march 
~ at Aldershot on the 22nd of July; 
ut the guns, Cavalry, and Infantry of 
the Line were what we have ever seen 
them, and I hope always will continue 
tosee them. The Militia attracted the 
observation and praise, as I believe, of 
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all who were competent to pronounce an 
opinion. Those who saw what were the 
nature of the movements, and saw how 
they were performed, will admit that 
the Militia were not unworthy com- 
rades of the Line. After the first 
march past, the column, headed by 
three battalions of regular Infantry, was 
massed on a hill, which may be fa- 
miliar to some of your Lordships. The 
Scotch and Irish regiments belonged to 
General M‘Murdo’s brigade; but so 
limited was the ground on which they 
had to move, that being desirous of com- 
municating with General M‘Murdo, I 
had great difficulty in passing my horse 
between the columns of soldiers. I 
remained to see the reverse march; 
and I can assure your Lordships—and 
I am certain that if the illustrious Duke 
who was present on that occasion were 
here to-day he would confirm what I say 
—that the Militia disentangled them- 
selves from that dense, but not confused, 
mass with the steadiness of old soldiers. 
There was this also to remark—that the 
Infantry of the Line showed that though 
young soldiers, not in their discipline 
but in their youthful form, they gave pro- 
mise of what they would come to. The 
Militia regiments were remarked as 
being stout and active. But there was 
one element of power which was absent 
on that day. By some arrangement, 
which I will not question, the soldiers 
of the Reserve which had been attached 
to the division had been dismissed ; but 
from other persons I heard only one 
opinion of these men—first, of their per- 
sonal and physical qualities; second, of 
their readiness to be attached to any re- 
giment where their services were re- 
quired ; thirdly, ofthe facility with which 
they resumed their old habits; and 
fourthly, as I have learned from the 
Returns, that of those who were sum- 
moned the number which accepted the 
summons was almost complete. In the 
preceding year the men belonging to 
the first class Army Reserve were invited 
to attend the mancuvres. From 15 
of the military districts there was no 
result ; and from the remaining districts 
there were only 84 volunteers, of which 
62 were present. I think that the time 
has now come when the country may be 
congratulated on the possession of a 
Reserve force. I myself looked with 
considerable apprehension on the substi- 
tution of the short-service for the long- 
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service system. In many quarters the 
change was viewed with disfavour, and, 
to a considerable extent, with apprehen- 
sion; but the risk was encountered, and 
the country may be congratulated on 
the result. Year after year probably 
this Force will increase, and eventually 
give us such a force as on an emergency 
will be sufficient to bring up the peace 
establishments of our Cavalry and In- 
fantry to the war complement. There 
are some points on which it seems to me 
improvement may be effected. In the 
Yeomanry, for example, I think that 
some alterations may well be made. 
Where large and powerful regiments 
are formed it may be easy to maintain 
the organization of the Cavalry of the 
Line ; but I cannot help thinking that 
an organization somewhat similar to that 
of the irregular forces in India would be 
better suited to the smaller regiments of 
Yeomanry. In many counties, owing to 
the alterations in the system of agricul- 
ture, it is not so easy now as it was years 
ago to find the description of trooper 
which is especially required. The men 
whom it would be desirable to bring 
into the Yeomanry service are the sons 
and relatives of the Yeomanry class of 
farmers; and therefore I take leave to 
suggest, whether it would not be wise to 
form provisional regiments of Yeomanry 
in the same way as provisional battalions 
of Volunteers are formed, of different 
strength, according to circumstances. I 
now come to what I may call the second 
phase of the question—the army corps 
system. I would consider it not in- 
advisable to establish one army corps as 
an absolute body complete in all its 
strength. If it be desirable to establish 
such a body, it should be in a central 
position, and that central position has 
already been indicated by the establish- 
ment at Aldershot. The principle of 
which I am speaking has, to a certain 
extent, been justified by the way in 
which the troops have been connected 
during this last mobilization at Alder- 
shot. One army corps was completely 
made up of troopsof the Line, Cavalry, 
and Artillery; and if an expeditionary 
force were to be sent abroad, it would be 
at once available for this purpose. I 
am afraid that I have trespassed too 
long on your Lordships in calling atten- 
tion to the mobilization of these two 
corps, and I now proceed to the Ques- 
tion of which I have given Notice, The 
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Question is, Whether it is proposed to 
mobilize any additional corps during the 
present drill season? I am not aware 
whether there be any Militia regiments 
still to be called out for training ; and if 
there be no regiments, there is the 
marching-out season for the Line Regi- 
ments, which may be always well em- 
ployed. It might, therefore, be possible 
for generals commanding in one district 
to place themselves in communication 
with troops occupying the next district. 
There would be no great difficulty in 
one corps placing itself in military 
relations with a neighbouring corps. 
The Chester army corps, for instance, 
might find itself in military rela- 
tions with the North of England army 
corps. In such cases the marchings 
would not be of a very severe nature. 
The troops might be expected to cover, 
without difficulty, some 25 miles of 
ground, and 25 miles of ground on the 
one side would bring them into tactical 
communication with corps that had 
marched the same distance from another 
quarter. I have only now to express a 
hope that the remarks which I have 
made will induce the Government to give 
us their views—especially on the ques- 
tion of the mobilization of additional 
army corps. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he had heard 
with satisfaction the favourable opinion 
which the noble Lord had expressed of 
the scheme for the mobilization of the 
Army, for he was aware that not only 
was the noble Lord eminently qualified 
to give an opinion on the subject, but 
that he had satisfied himself by per- 
sonal inspection of the various matters 
to which he had referred. The scheme 
for the defence of the country to which 
the name of mobilization had been 
given, had, perhaps, from its novelty, 
given rise to considerable misunderstand- 
ing, and he might be allowed to offer a 
few remarks in the hope that he might 
be able to clear up some misapprehen- 
sions existing on the subject. In the 
first place, the scheme of mobilization was 
entirely one for the defence of the coun- 
try. The noble Lord had said that there 
were two phases of the question—one 
was for the defence of the country, and 
the other was an organization of a force 
for expeditionary purposes. As the 
scheme for the defence of the country 
was the only one recognized by the 
military authorities, he must be ex- 
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cused if he did not follow the noble 


Lord into the second phase. The object 
of the mobilization scheme was not to 
re-construct, or, directly speaking, to in- 
crease our Army—its object was to or- 
ganize that which they had, and to 
make arrangements to use to the best 
of their power their military strength 
in case of immediate necessity. With 
that object it was divided into army 
corps, divisions, and brigades; various 

ints in the country were chosen to 
which the various army corps would be 
sent, and at which head-quarters and 
divisional quarters were to be situated ; 
and routes were issued which would 
enable commanding officers to reach with 
facility the destinations to which they 
were sent. It was only the first part 
of the scheme which had been tested 
this year. No doubt in time of war 
their work would not end there. It 
would not be sufficient to bring the 
army corps to the various posts assigned 
to them—it would be necessary that they 
should be moved forward according to 
the exigency of the moment or of the 
movements of the enemy they had to 
meet. That did not occur this year. 
Having brought the men forward and 
placed them in standing camps, advan- 
tage was taken of the situation to drill 
the Militia during the period of their 
annual training; and that done, the 
troops returned to the quarters from 
whence they came. The fact that it was 
only the first part of the scheme which 
had been carried out might account for 
the various objections which had been 
made by the noble Lord and by others 
as to what had been done. The noble 
Lord alluded, as he understood, to the 
drills, and said they were not sufficient ; 
he also objected to the transport. The 
authorities might be excused if they did 
not go into extravagance in that direc- 
tion. Their Lordships no doubt knew 
that in the case of transport waggons 
they might be divided into two classes 
—‘‘technical’”’ waggons and ordinary 
waggons. He did not attempt to con- 
ceal any deficiencies, and he admitted 
they were not adequately provided with 
technical waggons. It was stated that 
the mobilization was not practical. In 
making this experiment of mobilization 
it was necessary to select a convenient 
time and place, and thus various diffi- 
culties had been encountered, which in 
the case of a sudden emergency would 
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not exist. He was authorized to state, 
and he did so with confidence, that should 
war or invasion threaten this country 
the mobilization of the troops could be 
effected much more expeditiously than 
in the present instance. As to the num- 
ber of Reserves which attended the 
manoeuvres, the Returns now being pre- 
pared would be found highly satisfac- 
tory. He believed he might state that 
of those summoned to attend the ma- 
noeuvres, the absentees did not amount 
to more than 2 per cent; and in con- 
nection with this fact it was gratifying 
to observe that the men had been uni- 
versally praised for their good conduct 
and soldierly bearing, and for their gene- 
ral excellence in the discharge of their 
duties. With regard to the disposition 
of the troops under the mobilization 
scheme—something had been said as to 
bringing Scotch and Irish Militia regi- 
ments such a distance to join in the 
exercises: but he was sure their Lord- 
ships would see on reflection that it was 
advisable to give Scotland and Ireland 
a share in the defence of the country at 
those strategic points which were deemed 
by qualified judges to be the most liable 
to attack. Having now touched on the 
principal objections urged against the 
mobilization scheme, it only remained 
for him to state, in answer to the noble 
Lord’s inquiry, that it was not intended 
to mobilize any additional corps during 
the present drill season. The noble 
Lord would recollect that an Act of Par- 
liament would be required for such a 
step to be taken. Besides, the necessary 
funds had not been voted. The extent 
to which such operations might be carried 
in future necessarily depended on the 
will of Parliament. With regard to the 
time at which these manceuvres were to 
be held, he believed he was right in 
saying that last year he did not give 
any distinct pledge, but merely stated in 
a general way the intentions of the Go- 
vernment. 

Viscount CARDWELL congratulated 
the noble Earl (Earl Cadogan) not only 
on the satisfactory statement which he 
had had to make, but also on the lucid 
and interesting manner in which he had 
made it. He regarded these experi- 
ments in the mobilization of the Army 
as of great importance, because they 
were the natural outcome of the Intelli- 
gence Department which had been re- 
cently established, and which had been 
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found to be one of the greatest wants of 
our Army administration. The noble 
Earl had rightly said that if we had to 
organize an expedition to a foreign 
country it could not be carried out by 
means of a system of local mobilization. 
Of course the system of local mobiliza- 
tion was purely defensive. A continental 
Power might make it the means of in- 
vading a neighbouring country; but 
with this country the circumstances were 
entirely different. In our insular posi- 
tion the first thing to be done in organ- 
izing an expedition to foreign parts was 
to provide means of transporting the 
troops, and the next to find a base of 
operations in the country where they 
landed—matters with which local mobi- 
lization had nothing whatever to do. 
Another thing to be noticed was that in 
case of war it would not be in small 
local bodies that the Army and Auxiliary 
Forces would be employed. It might be 
very proper to assemble them in that 
way in the first instance, but the chief 
step would be to aggregate them into a 
manceuvring Army. And here, again, 
the present experiment would have no 
bearing. Local mobilization, in fact, 
was only a part of our system of defence; 
for on emergency it would be necessary 
to employ the railway system of the 
country for the transport of troops 
to the point of danger. With regard to 
the present experiment, he could not 
refrain from expressing his great satis- 
faction at the General Order recently 
issued by His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in reference to the 
recent mancuvres. His Royal High- 
ness expressed his entire satisfaction 
with his inspection of the several regi- 
ments both of the Regulars and of the 
Reserves. One remarkable feature of 
the experiment was the large turn-out 
of the Reserves, inasmuch as it demon- 
strated the falsity of the prediction that 
that branch of our Forces would be 
found unsatisfactory. The absence of 
pensions, it was thought, would deter 
men from joining the Army; but he 
found that up to the year 1875 no fewer 
than 57,700 men had enlisted for short 
service. These Returns showed that 
when the choice was given men preferred 
short service and the Reserve to long ser- 
vice and a pension. If anybody had told 
him four years ago that the deficiency of 
those summoned in time of peace would 
not exceed 2 per cent he should have 
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thought him a sanguine prophet. And 
what had been their character? Hig 
Royal Highness the Commander-in. 
Chief expressed his gratification at the 
satisfactory condition and the exen- 
plary conduct while under training of 
such portions of the first class Army 
Reserve as had been called out; adding 
that their efficiency was such that unless 
special circumstances should arise they 
would not have to be called out again, 
It was right to put them to a severe 
test, and to ascertain whether they were 
paper men only or men who could be 
relied upon ; but it was not desirable to 
call them out unnecessarily to the dis- 
turbance of their civil employment, and 
any apprehension had been dispelled by 
thecourse pursued :—it had been thought 
proper to call away only a proportion of 
the men from their civil calomel 
and the results had been eminently 
satisfactory. That being the state of the 
case, he rejoiced that he was able to 
congratulate his noble Friend opposite 
on the statement he had made, and he 
could only hope that all the experiments 
of his Department would be attended 
with equal success. 


Observations. 


BARBADOES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in call- 
ing attention to the Parliamentary Papers 
relating to the recent disturbances in 
Barbadoes, said: I regret very much 
that my noble Friend (the Earl of Kim- 
berley), on whose account the statement 
which I am about to make was postponed 
the other night, is still so far from well 
as to be unable to be in his place this 
evening. Since then an hon. Friend of 
mine in ‘‘ another place” (Mr. J. Low- 
ther) has made a statement on the sub- 
ject of which I have given Notice, which 
in many respects has traversed the ground 
that I had intended to take, and that 
relieves me from the necessity of entering 
at any length upon it. I shall therefore 
confine myself to adding one or two 
points that seem to me of importance, 
and to reminding your Lordships of the 
general bearings of the case. I refrain 
from reciting the history of these trans- 
actions in Barbadoes—they are still 
sufficiently fresh in your Lordships’ 
minds to dispense me from that task. 
The Blue Book on this subject may be 
roughly said to contain, first, the state- 
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laints which various parties in Bar- 
Cape have made either directly or in- 
directly as regards the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and thirdly, and 
most important of all, the charges that 
have been brought against Governor 
Hennessy. With respect to the state- 
ment of the facts, those facts are so well 
known that I need not trouble you with 
them. As to the complaints, they sub- 
stantially divide themselves into two 
heads—there is more or less complaint 
with reference to the subject of Con- 
federation; there are also complaints 
with regard to certain changes which 
have been made in the Executive Coun- 
cil, and which the Assembly of Bar- 
badoes seem to resent as a great inno- 
vation on the Constitution. With re- 
spect to the third, I shall have more to 
say before I sit down. As regards Con- 
federation, I need not go into the whole 
of its history. Successive Secretaries of 
State have endorsed it, and it may, 
therefore, be fairly assumed that their 
opinion is in favour of such a measure. 
But I would point out what Confedera- 
tion really means. Confederation in 
Canada means one thing ; it might mean 
at the Cape of Good Hope another; it 
certainly means a very different thing in 
the West India Islands, where the scale 
and measure of things are smaller than 
in either of the other colonies I have 
named. What did Confederation in the 
West India Islands mean? What did 
it mean specially in Barbadoes ? I might 
take the six points, as they are called, 
of Governor Hennessy. They comprise 
the appointment of an Auditor General, 
the transport of prisoners from one island 
to another, one common lazaretto, the 
re-modelling of the judicial system, and 
one police force common to the whole of 
the Islands. There is nothing very 
grand or very formidable in these pro- 
posals. It is, perhaps, in some respects 
a misnomer to speak of them as Con- 
federation—it is rather an amalgama- 
tion of some municipal arrangements. 
At the same time I do not underrate 
the importance of such a change. It 
has been admitted, as I have said, by 
successive Secretaries of State to be im- 
portant and desirable. At present there 
is a multiplication of offices in these 
Islands —a separate Judicial Staff for 
each, a Chief Justice, an Attorney Gene- 
ral, and so forth. There is also, by con- 
sequence, a great waste of public money 
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and very frequent inefficiency ; and with 
a multiplication of offices, a waste of 
public money, and inefficiency, there 
follow a whole train of evils which I 
need not specify, because they will 
easily suggest themselves to your Lord- 
ships, but evils demoralizing to the 
public life of these communities, and 
such as it is the duty of the Government, 
if possible, to check. When I wrote my 
despatch on this so-called Confederation, 
I was well aware that an unfriendly 
feeling might be entertained in Bar- 
badoes on the subject. There had, no 
doubt, been a good deal of local pre- 
judice. Even before Governor Hennessy 
arrived there a public meeting had been 
held at which very violent language had 
been used. At the same time I thought 
it was not consistent with my duty to 
avoid bringing the question before the 
Legislature. I did not see that there 
was any more cause for apprehension 
than in former years; and on reading 
these Papers I think your Lordships 
will admit that I exercised all the 
caution and forbearance in the matter 
which a Minister ought to exercise. 
I desired not to press the proposal, 
but that it should grow from the 
spontaneous action of the Legislature, 
and I was at least entitled to suppose 
that the Legislature would give a fair 
and patient hearing to any proposals 
which the Governor, as the Representa- 
tive of the Queen, might make. I will 
only add on this part of the subject that 
there is a point which, perhaps your 
Lordships would do well to bear in mind 
—namely, that this question has never 
been discussed by the Legislature of 
Barbadoes. There has been a great deal 
of violent language used in public meet- 
ings and otherwise with respect to it, 
but there has never been any discussion 
in the Legislature. Passing from this, 
I would allude to the changes which 
have been made in the Executive Coun- 
cil—reference to them will be found all 
through the Blue Book, and they have 
been made a great matter of complaint. 
I desire to explain what the change 
really amounts to, and how little foun- 
dation there is for the charges that are 
based upon it. Until within the last 
year or so the Executive Council and the 
Legislative Council were composed of 
identically the same persons; they sat 
at a different time and in a different 
place, but they were identically the same 
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body discharging different functions. 
But that being so, and part of the body 
being composed of unofficial members, 
there could be none of that unreserve 
and that confidential communication 
passing between the Governor as the 
head of the Executive and the Ministers 
who had to carry out his measures which 
are essential to the conduct of any Go- 
vernment at all. I am not aware of any 
other single colony or of any civilized 
State in which such an arrangement 
exists, as that the members of the Go- 
vernor’s Cabinet should be other than 
those who are his confidential advisers 
and persons whom he trusts. I am 
bound to add the exceptional system 
adopted in Barbadoes had worked badly 
and had led to many difficulties and 
evils; and, therefore, when a new Go- 
vernor went out to that island I thought 
that provision should be made to secure 
that the Executive Council should hence- 
forth be composed exclusively of his con- 
fidential advisers. That is the sum total 
of the change which has been made, and 
the whole of the offence which I have 
given. I pass now to the charges which 
have been brought against Governor 
Hennessy. The first charge against him 
was that he addressed violent and in- 
temperate language to the House of 
Assembly on the 3rd of March; the 
second was that he, having received my 
instructions as Secretary of State, and 
knowing that it was my desire that 
Federation should not be forced upon 
the inhabitants of Barbadoes, had in 
defiance of those instructions sent secret 
emissaries through the island to scatter 
abroad among the negro population his 
views respecting Federation; and the 
third was that, not content with these 
means of spreading his views, he had 
resorted to extraordinary methods of 
propagating them by presiding at negro 
meetings and giving dinners to negro 
deputations. It would, perhaps, have 
been well had Mr. Hennessy remem- 
bered the old maxim about— 
“Spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas.” 

With regard to the first charge, I think 
that Mr. Hennessy is open to some 
blame. I candidly confess that I think 
his language to the Assembly was some- 
what indiscreet. No doubt he used 
words which might be construed by an 
excitable negro population in a very 
different sense from that in the mind of 
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the speaker. It is quite true that other 
Governors who had preceded Mr. Hen- 
nessy had used equally objectionable 
language ; but that is no excuse for his 
having followed their example. It is 
not because one man has committed an 
indiscretion that his successor should 
make a similar mistake. The effect of 
language is altered also by time and 
place. Thus, what may be uttered 
without any ill effects in Pall Mall may 
have grave results when spoken in the 
West Indies in the hearing of a negro 
population. I think, therefore, that had 
Mr. Hennessy more carefully measured 
his words on the occasion referred to, he 
would have shown more discretion than 
he did. But, at the same time, having 
said this much, I think that I have 
stated all that can be substantiated 
against Mr. Hennessy. And I wish 
once more to repeat that, so far as the 
actual language goes, I do not think it 
was in excess of much that had been 
uttered by his predecessors in the govern- 
ment of the island. When, however, I 
come to the second charge—namely, that 
he sent emissaries throughout the coun- 
try in order to propagate his own opi- 
nions, that involves a totally different 
question. I must say at once that I do 
not see in these Papers one particle of 
reasonable evidence in support of it. On 
the contrary, I see more than once a flat 
and an absolute contradiction of it. 
What are the words which Mr. Hennessy 
himself uses with regard to it? He 
says, in his despatch of the 30th of 
May— 

“T have never employed, directly or indirectly, 
any paid or unpaid emissaries in favour of Con- 
federation. I never attended a meeting about 
Confederation in any part of the Island, or in 
any way encouraged or countenanced agitation 
on the subject. I have never msde any criticism 
on the Legislature or institutions of Barbadoes, 
or delivered addresses on that or any other sub- 
ject that I have not, in due course, laid before 
your Lordship in official despatches.” 


I deem it due to Mr. Hennessy that I 
should read to your Lordships the flat 
contradiction which he has given to the 
charge; and no one can reasonably 
doubt, there being no evidence in sup- 
port of the charge and there being this 
flat contradiction of it, that Mr. Hennessy 
stands entirely acquitted with regard to 
it. Referring to the third charge—that 
he entertained negroes at banquets and 
Syme ee over negro meetings—your 

rdships will find in Mr. Hennessy’s 
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despatches very careful and ‘elaborate 
answers to it, which seem to reduce 
it to a complete absurdity. It appears 
from those despatches that on one occa- 
sion he directed his butler to give a few 
negroes who had called at his house as a 
deputation some little refreshment, and 
that he had on one occasion addressed a 
few words to a single negro in his own 
grounds. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, Mr. Hennessy stands entirely 
absolved from the two latter charges. 
This is how the matter stands with re- 
gard to his conduct before the riots 
occurred; but now let me ask your 
Lordships to consider what was Mr. 
Hennessy’s conduct during the riots. 
Your Lordships will remember that he 
had been denounced with violence. in 
the public newspapers and at public 
meetings, and that charges had been 
made against him by agents sent home 
to denounce him to the Secretary of 
State, and that he had been constantly 
threatened with assassination. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered 
that he had been continually urged by 
excited persons to shoot and hang and 
to proclaim martial law, and thus to re- 
vive a state of panic and terror, which 
the noble Lord opposite will remember 
was an unfortunate incident in the 
Jamaica disturbances. Mr. Hennessy, 
however, kept his head clear and cool 
throughout. He declined to be a party 
to such acts—and he even refused per- 
mission to the special constables to carry 
fire-arms. During the whole of the dis- 
turbances not one shot was fired by the 
troops, and whatever lives were lost 
were lost through the action of the 
police. In other matters also he acted 
with the utmost impartiality. He 
allowed the Crown officers to vote 
against him on the question of Federa- 
tion; he gave leave of absence to the 
persons who were delegated to visit this 
country to denounce his conduct to the 
Secretary of State, and he gave leave to 
the Assembly to discuss the question of 
his recall. An Assembly debating the 
question of the recall of their Governor 
is a case almost without precedent in 
colonial history. Probably there are not 
many Governors who would have shown 
equal coolness and forbearance with Mr. 
Hennessy in such a matter. Further 
than that, he discountenanced all Peti- 
tions which were presented in favour of 
his particular views; and throughout a 
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long period his conduct was uniformly 
courteous and conciliatory, though that 
was not the characteristic of the lan- 
guage of his opponents. On this part of 
the case, therefore, not only do I acquit 
Mr. Hennessy of all blame, but I think 
that he is entitled to very great praise. 
The next question that arises is as to 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have thought proper to take in the 
matter. The Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion a short time since, in which they 
prayed for two things—first for the 
recall of Mr. Hennessy, and, secondly, 
for the issuing of a Commission. Now, 
after what I have said with regard to 
Mr. Hennessy, your Lordshipswill agree 
with me that to recall Mr. Hennessy is 
simply out of the question. It would be 
a base and monstrous injustice to him. 
I do not deny—although I admit it with 
great pain—that the relations between 
Mr. Hennessy and the Assembly and 
some other classes of people in Barba- 
does have become greatly strained ; and 
of this there is one instance in the Blue 
Book, which certainly is without pre- 
cedent. It appears that on the occasion 
of the Queen’s Birthday, Mr. Hennessy, 
according to the ordinary custom, gave a 
formal banquet, to which he invited the 
leading persons in the colony; but I 
regret to say that with two exceptions 
the leading members of the Assembly 
declined to accept the invitations they 
received, and fixed another day, on 
which they gave a dinner on their own 
account. I think that in doing this they 
acted in d»plorable taste, to say the least 
of it. If the Assembly or any other 
political Body in Barbadoes desired to 
put themselves at variance with the 
Governor, they should have adopted the 
ordinary political means of doing so, 
without dragging Her Majesty’s name 
into the controversy, and should have 
acted in political warfare like political 
men and not in the fractious temper of 
mere children. Looking to the extreme 
tension of the relations between Mr. 
Hennessy and the Assembly, I have 
been urged, both by the opponents and 
friends of Mr. Hennessy, that his removal 
from the colony would be desirable. I 
think that tension of feeling is very much 
to be regretted; but surely at such a 
moment as this, I am precluded from 
entertaining this suggestion. Whatever 
may be done hereafter, I cannot con- 
sent to remove Mr. Hennessy now. To 
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do so would be to pass an indirect censure 
upon him ; and it would seem as though 
Her Majesty’s Government had accorded 
a victory to those who have carried on 
this warfare in a manner which I think 
they, upon reflection, will be the first to 
regret. A second point urged by the 
Assembly is, that a Commission should 
be issued. Now, there are two kinds of 
Commissions. There is a Commission 
such as was issued in the case of Jamaica, 
and there is a kind of Commission ap- 
pointed in the case of the Mauritius. 
The first was a Commission issued to 
inquire into the disturbances in Jamaica, 
and the amount.of blame which might 
attach to one side or the other in con- 
nection with them. Now, I see no reason 
why we should incur the expense of 
raking up these causes of quarrel in 
Barbadoes and in provoking recrimina- 
tions of the bitterest kind, and in keep- 
ing alive that state of feeling that has 
prevailed. Let the storm which has 
been raging subside, and then it will be 
full time to think of any further steps. 
There is a second class of Commission— 
namely, a Commission to inquire into 
the condition of classes, the interests of 
the Island, and the best way of pro- 
moting them ; the question of the fran- 
chise, the labour question, emigration, 
and many other matters which make for 
the welfare of Barbadoes; and I do not 
say that hereafter it may not be desirable 
and may not be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to issue such a Commission. At 
this moment, however, I do not think it 
would be needed; and as regards the 
first kind of Commission I think it would 
be highly objectionable. My Lords, I can 
hardly bring these remarks to an end 
without adding some expression of opi- 

nion as to that which has been brought in- 

directly to light by those disturbances— 

namely, the present state of the colony. 

Iam quite aware that in entering upon 
this subject, however briefly, 1 walk 

upon delicate ground as far as the feel- 

ings of the Barbadians are concerned. I 

am not insensible to many points which 

may be urged in their leche 
attachment to their ancient Constitution, 

their loyalty to the Crown, and other 

estimable qualities. At the same time 

I should be untrue to the facts if I were 

not to state that, in my opinion, the 

present condition of the Island as re- 

vealed by these Papers is one by no 
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peasantry is in itself an unsatisfactory, 
and, I venture to say, an unsound con- 
dition. The population is, no doubt, 
redundant. It is consequently paid in 
very low wages, and even these wages, 
I suspect, are sometimes liable to various 
stoppages and deductions. I doubt 
whether the law in some instances does 
not press with a certain amount of 
severity upon the peasantry. All these 
points have at different times been 
pressed not merely by Mr. Hennessy in 
these despatches, but by successive Go- 
vernors—some of them men whose affec- 
tion for the Barbadian Constitution can- 
not for one moment be questioned. I 
go a step further, and I doubt whether 
many public institutions of the colony 
are in at all a satisfactory condition. 
Take the case of the prisons. In some 
of those Papers will be found a despatch 
written in 1872 by my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Kimberley). I cite it as an illus- 
tration and nothing more. A statement 
as to the deplorable condition of the 
gaols in Barbadoes had been sent to my 
noble Friend, who forwarded it to the 
Governor for the time being for a report. 
The answer was that, though, no doubt, 
more or less coloured, there was a good 
deal to complain of. In 1867, Sir James 
Walker, who certainly had no prejudice 
against Barbadians or Barbadian insti- 
tutions, twice called the attention of the 
Legislature to the state of the prisons. 
No notice was taken of his Message, and 
he made some very severe comments 
upon the subject. All through 1871-2 
the late Governor, Sir Rawson Rawson, 
called attention to the same subject. In 
1873 a Commission of both Houses was 
appointed. In 1874 a Voie for a sum 
of money was read a first time; but 
delays occurred, the whole question was 
shelved, and the gaols remained very 
much in the same condition. Take 
another case—that of prison discipline, 
and the punishments inflicted for prison 
offences. It is impossible not to be 
startled by their character and number. 
On the average of the last six years the 
floggings in the Barbadian prisons ap- 
peared to be 20 times as numerous as 
those of all the prisons of Jamaica. 
During the first 10 months of 1875, 50 
persons weré flogged in Barbadian pri- 
sons—while on the other hand, not one 
single case was recorded in St. Lucia. 
Grenada, or St. Vincent: and the total 
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last year, including other punishments 
than flogging, amount to the enormous 
figure of 2,197. I can only say that 
either the population of Barbadoes is of 
a very much worse character than that 
of any other of the West India islands, 
or the fault is in the system, and many 
more prison floggings are inflicted than 
are necessary. I do not say that the 
Assembly or any class of persons in Bar- 
badoes is responsible for this state of 
things. I merely say it indicates— 
wherever the fault may lie—an amount 
of unsoundness which requires the best 
attention of the Barbadian Legislature. 
One more case will be enough. It shall 
be the case of some public institutions. 
Feeling uneasy, for some reason, as to 
the provision for idiots and imbeciles, I 
requested an explanation from Mr. 
Hennessy as to the character and amount 
of such provision. I am told there is 
none. Ido not think this is creditable 
to a colony. Further I find there is an 
institution for that great scourge of the 
West Indies, leprosy, and this institution 
is administered by a Board, if I mistake 
not, appointed by the Assembly. Now, 
official evidence shows that during a 
space of five or six years—I am speaking 
from memory, but I believe I am correct 
—this institution was never visited by 
the members of that Board, and that, in 
fact, no one ever visited it excepting the 
chaplain and the surgeon. There again, 
I say, though individuals, perhaps, are 
not liable to blame, the public institu- 
tions of the Colony require very careful 
reconsideration by the Governing Body. 
I wish that in recent transactions the 
Assembly could have brought itself to 
believe that co-operation with the Exe- 
cutive Government upon questions of this 
sort was not only its duty, but was also 
expedient. There have been two or 
three cases, however, which have forced 
painfully upon me a different conclusion. 
Since these disturbances the Governor 
has pressed most earnestly upon the As- 
sembly the necessity of increasing the 
police force; and no one can doubt for 
a moment the reasonableness or the ne- 
cessity of such a proposal. But the Bill 
for this purpose has been practically 
ignored by the Assembly. I myself felt 
the subject to be of such importance 
that I telegraphed to the Governor, and 
requested that it might be brought be- 
fore the Assembly; but I believe that 
up to this time all the proposals for in- 
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creasing the police force have been in 
vain. Meanwhile, your Lordships will 
remember that the troops in the colony 
are still quartered about in the different 
plantations to maintain peace and order. 
In 1867 the Governor of that day at- 
tributed a great part of the disturbances, 
and the most serious part, to the absence 
of an active police force, and I consider 
I should have been wanting in my duty 
if I had refrained from urging the As- 
sembly to take the same course now. 
There are other matters which the As- 
sembly will do well to consider. It is 
not worthy of the Legislature of any 
British colony to refuse to pay a Bill 
for telegraphs passing between the co- 
lony and the Imperial Government upon 
their own domestic concerns. It is not 
worthy of them to spend their time in 
personal discussions and recriminations 
when questions of grave importance are 
still to be dealt with. The House will 
observe that throughout the despatches 
stress is laid on the importance of main- 
taining the Constitution. I am not in- 
sensible of the value of the colonial 
Constitution ; but when they say it is 
identical in fundamental principles with 
the English Constitution, I feel bound to 
point out how absolutely they misappre- 
hend the case. In fact, the principles of 
their Constitution are practically the 
reverse of ours. The Executive Govern- 
ment is separate from and generally, I 
am sorry to say—of late years, at all 
events—at variance with, the Legislative 
Power. When a Money Vote is proposed, 
so far from its being proposed simply on 
the responsibility of a Minister, it is 
proposed on the responsibility really of 
a private Member. The greater part of 
the business of the colony is conducted 
by means of Committees or Boards 
formed out of the Assembly, who spend 
the money and appropriate it as they 
think right. That is a fusion of legis- 
lative and executive duties such as we 
have no notion of in this country. 
Again, the franchise in Barbadoes is of 
a most limited character. Out of a 
population of 160,000 or more, there 
are only something like 1,200 or 1,300 
electors; and, to crown all, the Dissolu- 
tion, instead of occurring at intervals of 
seven years, must, as a matter of neces- 
sity, occur annually at Barbadoes. Under 
these circumstances it seems idle to say 
that the principles of the Barbadoes 
Constitution, whatever value they may 
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have in an historical point of. view, are 
similar or analogous to those of the 
Constitution of this country. I have now 
gone through the different points which 
I have thought necessary to touch upon. 
I have certainly no wish to seem to press 
hardly on the Legislature or Constitution 
of Barbadoes, but I should be wrong 
were I to refrain from saying that I do 
feel considerable anxiety. If the present 
state of things were to continue, I fore- 
see trouble in the future. I certainly am 
not one who would in any way desire 
unnecessarily to interfere with an ancient 
Constitution in which the colonists take 
a pride. I have always objected to such 
interference, and I conceive it can only 
be sanctioned by the facts and necessities 
of the case. As far as possible I would 
trust to the good sense and the patriotic 
feeling of the Legislature of the Colony. 
Possibly, one of the reasons why they 
took the view which they unfortunately 
have taken is that they were hardly 
aware of what the feeling of Her Ma- 
jesty’s successive Governments has been 
on the subject, and how strong has been 
the opinion of the public here in Eng- 
land. My Lords, the mere form of Con- 
stitution seems to me to be a secondary 
matter. An anomalous Constitution, such 
as, I am bound to say the Barbadoes 
Constitution is, may be worked, and even 
worked admirably, by men of good 
sense, right feeling, and patriotic im- 
pulse. On the other hand, if the Con- 
stitution were perfect, it might be badly 
worked. I take it to be of the sub- 
stance of a good Constitution that there 
should be good government ; that there 
should be equality for all in the eye of 
the law, and that all the securities for 
the well-being of all classes of the com- 
munity should be fully provided for as far 
asa Constitution can provide them. Itrust 
that the Barbadoes Legislature will ac- 
cept this view of the matter; that they 
will co-operate with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as Her Majesty’s Government 
are most truly and sincerely desirous to 
co-operate with them; and that they 
will address themselves with all their 
patriotic feeling, with all the ability 
they possess, and with all their earnest- 
ness to the task, and the very respon- 
sible task, which, I need not for one 
moment attempt to conceal, lies before 
them. 

Viscount CARDWELL: I am sorry 
my noble Friend the late Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) is quite unable to appear here 
to-night. I have had some communica- 
tion with him, and I come here to express 
on his part, and on my own, sentiments 
very much in accordance with those 
stated by the noble Earl opposite. With 
regard to the proposed alteration of the 
Legislative Council, so that it shall not 
be the exact correspondent of the Exe- 
cutive Council, I think it is absolutely 
necessary that you should not have in 
the deliberative Council the very same 
persons who compose the Executive 
Council—that the Executive Council 
should contain only one confidential ad- 
viser of the Governor, and that you 
should have in the Executive Council 
the opponents of the Governor, and that 
the government should be carried on 
by them is an evidently impracticable 
arrangement. With regard to Governor 
Hennessy, the policy of which he has 
been the advocate was first, I think, 
distinctly laid down in a despatch by 
my noble Friend the Earl of Kim- 
berley. The time of bringing it for- 
ward and the person by whom it was 
to be brought forward were the choice 
of my noble Friend opposite; and I 
bear in mind that he pointed out to 
Governor Hennessy that he ought not 
to press a change in the position of Bar- 
badoes and the other Islands against the 
wish of the people of Barbadoes them- 
selves. I am disposed to agree with 
what has been said by my noble Friend 
opposite in regard to Governor Hen- 
nessy. It was unfortunate that that 
gentleman used the phrases and as- 
sumed the tone which he appears to 
have done in the first instance ; but with 
regard to his subsequent conduct I am 
ready to admit all that has been said 
about him by my noble Friend oppo- 
site; and certainly I havo not the 
slightest inclination to apologize for or 
extenuate in any degree the violent 
opposition shown to him by many who 
have taken part in the government of 
Barbadoes, and who showed disrespect 
to the Sovereign in order to express 
their disapproval of the Governor’s 
conduct. Ihave listened with consider- 
able surprise to the scheme just pro- 
esate by the noble Earl (the Earl of 

arnarvon), because I should have 
thought that it would have come more 
naturally in the form of a despatch from 
the Secretary of State to be laid on the 
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Table of Parliament and considered by 
the constituted authorities in Barbadoes, 
rather than in a speech delivered by the 
Secretary of State at the close of the 
Session, and, as far as I am aware, not 
in the presence of any individual who 
has a personal knowledge of the state 
of Barbadoes, or the views which any of 
these people might wish to lay before 
your Lordships. Therefore the proposal 
must be taken as a grave censure of all 
the authorities in Barbadoes made by 
the Secretary of State, who has given 
them no opportunity whatever of ex- 
pressing anything, either in disproof of 
any facts which have been stated, or in 
mitigation of any blame laid upon them ; 
or, in short, of exercising the common 
right of Englishmen to be heard in their 
own defence. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON: My 
noble Friend will remember that almost 
every, if not every, word of what I said 
on that subject is to be found in these 
Blue Books to which I desire to call 
attention. 

Viscount CARDWELL: I am not 
sure that that alters the case very much. 
We have been lectured during the last 
few days for bringing forward Questions 
before this House without having a Mo- 
tion before it; and if the ruleis to be 
observed by those who sit on this side of 
the House, and are not burdened by 
any special responsibility, I think it 
ought also to be observed by those who 
sit on the other side, and are charged with 
all the responsibilties of the Executive 
Government. For myself, I have not the 
slightest desire to take the part of any 
of these gentlemen in Barbadoes—of 
whom I happen to know nothing. If 
one-tenth of the impeachment made 
against them by the Secretary of State 
is founded on fact, all I can say is, whe- 
ther it bein the form of Confederation or 
not, some change in the government of 
Barbadoes is absolutely necessary, and 
must be forced upon them without much 
delay. Such a state of things as has 
been described by the noble Earl cannot 
be permitted to continue. With regard 
to Governor Hennessy, it is of course 
impossible that my noble Friend can re- 
call him after the verdict which he has 
arrived at on his conduct. It is in- 
tended, however, I presume, to provide 
some other position for Governor Hen- 
nessy without any protracted delay—for 
I think he is, at present, in a position 
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which must be very unsatisfactory to 
himself. To recall him would be to im- 
ply blame which it is not intended to 
imply; but I think there should be a 
separation between Governor Hennessy 
and Barbadoes on the ground of incom- 
patibility of temper. There is no cause 
in this instance for such a Commission 
as we were compelled to send out to 
Jamaica. A Constitution which might 
be suited to a great and powerful coun- 
try might be utterly unfitted for a small 
island, over-populated and in a condition 
of great poverty, and the Government 
might be quite right in not appointing 
such a Commission as in the case of 
Jamaica; but after the statement of my 
noble Friend as to the condition of the 
colony, it is quite clear that that con- 
dition cannot be allowed to continue 
many months, and I therefore earnestly 
hope that when Parliament again as- 
sembles my noble Friend will be in a 
position to lay some proposal before the 
House for immediately putting an end 
to it. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that whilst the planters attributed 
the agitation in Barbadoes to the Go- 
vernor, and the Anti-Slavery Society be- 
lieved it was attributable to tortuous 
proceedings on the part of the planters, 
he believed that it was chiefly caused 
by the discussions of the Anti-Confede- 
ration Defence Association—it being a 
fact that the colonial newspapers had 
lowered their prices with the avowed 
object of convincing the lower classes 
that confederation would not be a bene- 
fit. Zhe West Indian was a very fair 
and moderate paper, and it contained so 
many letters taking a view opposed to 
its own, that it would increase the ex- 
citement; whilst Zhe Globe and Agri- 
cultural Reporter were very exaggerated. 
The unseemly conduct of the Assembly 
in carrying their disputes into the cele- 
bration of the Queen’s birthday, and 
their debating the recall of the Governor, 
reminded him of those Levantine Con- 
suls who used to haul down their flags 
and break off their relations with the 
local authorities without orders from 
their Embassies. But there was some 
excuse for the Barbadian colonists in the 
bad precedents which they had; for he 
found in Sir Robert Schomburgk’s His- 
tory of Barbadoes that, about 80 years 
ago, a man.of colour named Denny had 
shot a poor white man and was found 
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guilty by the jury. The Chief Justice 
Gibbes who tried him animadverted on 
the bias shown by the jury, and made 
representations on behalf of the prisoner 
to the Governor. The King’s pleasure 
was taken, and the sentence commuted 
to perpetual banishment. The prisoner 
was sent on board a Government brig 
which got under weigh, when a band of 
colonists, many of them of the more 
respectable class, rushed to Rickett’s 
battery and fired upon the brig, and got 
possession of the prisoner; the tumult 
was appeased by reading the letter of 
the Duke of Portland. But a committee 
of the colonists called upon the Governor 
to suspend Mr. Gibbes from all his offi- 
cial employments. Mr. Gibbes went to 
England and obtained a mandamus for his 
restoration to office, shortly after which 
he resigned. In his judgment the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State had exercised 
a wise discretion in refusing to send a 
Royal Commission to Barbadoes, notwith- 
standing that both the West Indian Com- 
mittee and the Anti-Slavery Society had 
expressed the wish that he should do so; 
because such a Commission would have 
the effect of re-opening the late discus- 
sion and reviving the excitement, by 
taking evidence with regard to the re- 
cent disturbances. But he would ask 
his noble Friend to give his favour- 
able consideration as to whether it 
would not be desirable that he should 
send a clerk of the Colonial Office in 
whose department Barbadoes was situ- 
ated to acquire some local knowledge of 
that colony, and whether it might not 
be desirable for the Secretary of State 
to take the same measures whenever 
any colony was in difficulties ?—follow- 
ing in this the example of the Foreign 
Office, which frequently sent one of its 
clerks to assist one of Her Majesty’s 
Legations abroad, to the mutual benefit 
of the Legation thus assisted and the 
Staff of the Foreign Office, which 
thereby acquired useful experience and 
local knowledge. The conflicting state- 
ments as to pauperism in Barbadoes 
showed the difficulty of estimating 
the value of reports without local know- 
ledge. The project of Confederation 
might well be dropped for the present, 
since most of the advantages of this 
scheme had been already secured, as 
had been pointed out by Governor 
Hennessy, in his despatch to the Secre- 
tary of State, which he communicated 
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of February last. The word “inter. 
colonial’ had already been adopted by 
the Barbadians, and would cover all 
that they objected to under the word 
Confederation. He would suggest that 
free passages should be given to labour- 
ers from Barbadoes going to the neigh- 
bouring islands, half the cost to be borne 
by Barbadoes and half by the Colony 
receiving the labourers. Emigration 
Acts had been passed in Barbadoes, and 
sums voted for this purpose, but not 
with sufficient system ; this course was 
not open to the objections which were 
made to promoting coolie immigration 
by votes out of West Indian taxation, 
since in this case the poorer class of tax- 
payers would profit by it. The same 
measure of free passages might also be 
advantageously applied to the students 
of the Windward Islands who might 
come to the schools and colleges of Bar- 
badoes, which were better than any that 
existed or that would be likely to be 
established in the other islands, and in 
that manner the inhabitants of the Wind- 
ward Islands would not feel so much 
jealousy of the educational advantages 
possessed by Barbadoes. There was 
also a suggestion which Mr. Duffield, a 
gentleman who had long resided in the 
Colonies, was very anxious should be 
made to the Secretary of State, and the 
favourable consideration which his noble 
Friend had given to the plan of a pro- 
posed Colonial Museum emboldened him 
to make it—namely, that the Secretary 
of State should send out an inexpensive 
scientific Commission of one or two per- 
sons to report upon the vegetable pro- 
ducts of the West Indies, of which many 
valuable kinds were unknown, and 
which might be usefully exported to 
Canada and to England. The mission 
of Mr. Markham by the India Office to 
South America to obtain cinchona plants 
formed a precedent for this suggestion. 
Lorpv O’HAGAN: My Lords, I 
cannot refrain from expressing my 
entire approval of the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the great 
pleasure with which I have heard the 
characteristically just and generous state- 
ment of the noble Earl, the Secretary 
for the Colonies. Of his general policy 
in relation to Barbadoes enough has 
been said by the noble Lords who have 
preceded me. But I desire to add one 





word, on behalf of Mr. Hennessy, in 
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whose proceedings I have not taken less 
interest, and in whose vindication I have 
not felt less satisfaction, because, whilst 
I sat with him in the House of Commons, 
he was the active and often the trouble- 
some opponent of the Party and the 
principles to which I am attached. He 
may, a8 was said by the noble Earl, 
have spoken indiscreetly; but he was 
placed in circumstances of extreme diffi- 
culty, in which few men could have 
hoped for a perfect immunity from error, 
and, looking to the Correspondence 
before us, I think it affords the strongest 
evidence that he possessed throughout 
the serious trials to which he was sub- 
jected a cool head, a brave heart, and 
an honest purpose. He refused to permit 
any of those acts of violence and cruelty 
to which panic has so often urged indi- 
viduals and massesof men. He resisted 
a powerful combination, acting too much 
in the spirit of ascendancy, which has 
shown itself equally reckless in its accu- 
sations and indifferent to the interests 
of humanity and justice. He deliber- 
ately declined to allow his Executive 
Council to adopt the unconstitutional 
courses which had been pursued in a 
neighbouring island, and to his fairness 
and moderation it is directly attributable 
that the scenes of blood and terror which 
disgraced Jamaica were not enacted in 
Barbadoes. I sincerely rejoice that the 
Government, in spite of unscrupulous 
and persistent calumny, has recognized 
his merit, aud preserved to the public 
service an able administrator, whose 
career will be one of usefulness and 
honour. 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 
Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 1st August, 1876. 


MINUTES. |—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estates. 

Pustic Brus — Ordered — First Reading— 
Expiring Laws Continuance * [281]. 

First Reading — Waste Lands and Peasants 
Dwellings (Ireland) * [280]. 

Referred to Select Committee — Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Artizans and Labourers Dwellings * [260]. 
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ee as amended— Pollution of Rivers 
276}. 

Third Reading—Bishopric of Truro* [185]; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Bingley, &c.)* [255]; Local 
Government Provisional ers (Chelmsford, 
&e.) * [256], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


POOR LAW — BATH BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If the 
scheme lately adopted by the Bath Board 
of Guardians with reference to the salary 
and duties of the workhouse medical 
officer has been submitted to him; and, 
if that portion of it by which the duties 
of supplying wine and brandy to the 
sick pauper inmates for an annual sum 
of £30 is imposed upon the medical 
officer (the recent annual cost having 
been stated to be £70) has received his 
approval ? 

rn. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that the portion of the scheme to 
which the hon. Member referred had not 
received his approval; and that since it 
was submitted to the Local Government 
Board, he had received information from 
the Guardians to the effect that they had 
rescinded that part of the scheme. 


ARMY MEDICAL REPORTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why copies of the last 
(the 16th) volume of the Army Medical 
Reports have not been presented to the 
Army Medical Officers; whether it has 
not hitherto been the invariable practice 
to supply the said Reports on publica- 
tion to the Army Medical Officers; and, 
whether there is any, and, if so, what 
reason for a change in the practice 
heretofore observed ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the supply of these Reports 
had been stopped on the suggestion of 
the Army Medical Controller. Copies 
were now sent to all the general hospital 
stations, where they would be preserved 
for consultation. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SMYTH (for General Sir GzorcE 
Batrour) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, 
under 23 and 24 Vie. ¢, 51, the penalty 
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of £20 for default for non-renderin 
Returns of Rates, Taxes, Tolls, an 
Dues, and Accounts of the Expenditure 
has ever been enforced against the 
variousauthorities, Corporations, Boards, 
Inspectors, and others who have neg- 
lected to render their accounts; and, 
whether, in future Abstracts of Local 
Rates, &c. required by that Act to be 
laid before Parliament, a list of all de- 
faulting authorities will be published, 
with a statement of the penalties en- 
forced ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the penalty had never been en- 
forecd since the duty of collection was 
transferred to the Local Government 
office four years ago. A threat of legal 
proceedings had always been sufficient 
to secure a Return. 


The Keynsham Case.— 


FIJI—THE EPIDEMIC.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he has concurred in the opinion expressed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, in a letter to the Admiralty dated 
December 3, 1875, as to the share of the 
responsibility of the captain and medical 
officer of H.M.S. ‘‘ Dido” for the intro- 
duction of measles into the Fijian Islands, 
and the consequent loss of life in those 
Islands ; and, if so, what course has been 
taken by the Admiralty with reference 
to those officers ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had stated, in the letter referred 
to, that he was unable to arrive at any 
decided conclusion as to the proportion 
in which the blame for the grave neglect 
incurred in this lamentable affair should 
be divided as between the naval and the 
colonial officers, though he could notadmit 
that the captain and medical officer of 
the Dido had cleared themselves of the 
charge of having failed to give the fullest 
notice by the ordinary means of warning 
of the fact that there was an outbreak 
of measles on board the vessel. His 
noble Friend then went on to say that it 
the was an unfortunate omission not to fly 
the yellow flag while the ship was in the 
harbour. With regard to the share of 
the responsibility, he could not concur 
with his noble Friend. He was of opi- 
nion that the greater portion of the re- 
sponsibility rested upon the colonial 
authorities. In reference to flying the 
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yellow flag, that was not required b 
the regulations, when a vessel wi 
measles on board came into a home 
port, unless there was a special Order in 
Council that the yellow flag should be 
hoisted. Nor was it required in a 
foreign port, unless the quarantine regu- 
lations prescribed it. He was not aware 
that there were any such regulations in 
Fiji. Directly the Dido came into har- 
bour she was boarded by Mr. Layard, 
the Administrator. The captain was on 
the watch for him, and informed him, as 
he came up to the ship’s side, that the 
doctor wished to seehim. The Admini- 
strator went down into the cabin, and 
the doctor informed him that there were 
measles on board. So that the captain 
and the doctor took steps to inform the 
colonial authorities of that fact; but, 
unfortunately, none of the parties con- 
cerned seemed to be aware of the serious 
nature of the disease when imported 
fresh among the Natives. The Admi- 
ralty had informed the doctor and cap- 
tain that they disapproved of their con- 
duct in not having treated the matter 
more seriously. The disease was treated 
on board as merely a child’s disease, 
No proper precautions were taken to 
prevent its communication with the 
shore, and the consequence was & 
lamentable loss of life among the Na- 
tives of the Fiji Islands. The mischief 
seemed to have arisen in a great degree 
from ignorance rather than inattention 
or neglect ; and therefore the Board had 
not thought it their duty to take more 
serious notice of the case than by the 
letter which had been written to the 
parties. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, referring to 
the difference of opinion between the 
First Lord and the Colonial Secretary, 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would lay on the Table any communica- 
tions he made on the subject to the offi- 
cers of the Dido? 

Mr. HUNT said, he had no objection 
to lay on the Table certain Papers relat- 
ing to the subject. 


THE KEYNSHAM CASE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, If he can inform the 
House what is the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown with respect to the 
Keynsham case ? 
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Viscount SANDON: We have re- 
ferred the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, as to the legality of the 
action of the Department in this case, 
as he desired, to the Law Officersof the 
Crown, and they report that the Educa- 
tion Department, in refusing an annual 
grant to the Keynsham British School, 
have not acted illegally. But as doubts 
have been raised respecting the pro- 
priety of the action we have taken, 
without a special provision in the Code 
to that effect, the Government is of 
opinion that the Education Department, 
in administering the Parliamentary 
grant, ought to be distinctly empowered 
to exercise its discretion in order to pre- 
vent the multiplication of unnecessary 
schools, with a view to secure both 
economy and efficiency, especially in 
cases where a locality has already, at 
the bidding of the Department, put itself 
to the expense of providing the neces- 
sary school accommodation. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to follow the precedent 
of the provision already made in the 
Scotch Code (Article 7. B); and we shall 
lay upon the Table of both Houses a 
Minute, which, in accordance with the 
rule which Section 98 of the Act of 1870 
lays down with regard to school board 
districts, will secure that the practice of 
the Education Department shall be made 
uniform throughout the country in the 
case of schools where annual grants have 
not previously been made. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER inquired, 
whether the noble Lord would have any 
objection to lay on the Table the Copy 
of the case sent to the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and of their opinion upon 
it? With regard to the proposed Mi- 
nute, he supposed that if it were laid 
on the Table now it would have no 
legal power unless the House continued 
to sit for another month. 

Viscount SANDON declined to pro- 
duce a Copy of the Opinion of the Law 
Officers, because to do so would be con- 
trary to custom. He was aware that 
the Minute could not become law till 
after it had been on the Table a month. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 
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EDUCATION—TEACHERS OF PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to call 
the attention of the House to the altera- 
tion made this year in the Education 
Code, by which young, untrained teach- 
ers of Public Elementary Schools were 
enabled to obtain a certificate without 
examination. He could not very well 
have objected to the Code earlier, be- 
cause it was laid on the Table only 10 
days before it came into operation, in- 
stead of a month, as required by the 
Act. When the Act of 1870 was passed, 
it was foreseen that there would be a 
great demand for teachers, and arrange- 
ments were made that teachers above 35 
years of age, of good character, and 
who had been teaching for 10 years, 
should be admitted to a third class cer- 
tificate. Many men and women, who 
were very good teachers, could hardly 
at that age be expected to submit to an 
examination, and a concession was made 
in favour of admitting such persons to 
the third class. This concession was 
looked upon at the time with great doubt. 
The noble Lord (Viscount Sandon) in 
1874 made a further concession. He 
admitted males at 35 and females at 30 
to the third class) He (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had not objected to that altera- 
tion. But a further extension was made 
by the code of this year, by which 
teachers of 25 years of age, who had 
worked for five years, were admitted to 
the third class, and became certificated 
teachers. His principal objection to 
the change was that it would strike a 
serious blow at the certificate system. 
The supply of teachers now was much 
more satisfactory than it was in 1870, 
and certainly did not, as had been 
stated, fall short of the demand. There 
was one certificated teacher to every 83 
children, and a prospect of a still 
greater supply. The increase of as- 
sistant teachers was 96 per cent. The 
great source of supply of teachers 
was the pupil-teachers. These had in- 
creased 127 percent. The principle of 
payment by results was open to the 
abuse of cramming in the hands of in- 
competent teachers, and the certificate 
system was their only security against 
that abuse. There could be no doubt 
that, as a general rule, the same results 
would be attained more satisfactorily by 
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trained and certificated teachers than by 
teachers obtaining their certificates in 
this way. He hoped, at all events, care 
would be taken to guard against the 
temptation to conduct large schools by 
two or more of this class of teachers in- 
stead of by duly certificated teachers 
with a proper staff of pupil-teachers. 
Assuming that the change was designed 
to meet the necessities of poor schools, 
he confessed he would rather have met 
them by a direct grant. 

Viscount SANDON admitted the im- 
portance of allowing the Code to lie on 
the Table for a month before it came into 
operation, and reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman that this year he had said he 
would not object to any opposition of 
which Notice was given within a month 
of the time that the Code was issued. 
The position in the Code of these third 
class teachers was only a temporary 
one, and would be re-considered in 1879. 
The Department was herein onlyfollowing 
a precedent set by the Marquess of Ripon 
for the sake of the teachers, but now fol- 
lowed for the sake of the schools and 
scholars. Whatever might be the figures 
with regard to the supply of teachers, 
the Department were practically face 
to face with the fact that persons 
often advertised for teachers, and that 
no teachers were forthcoming ; and, as 
more hamlet schools were coming for- 
ward for the Government grant a still 
greater want of teachers was likely to 
be felt. He fully admitted that it was 
undesirable to strike a blow at the cer- 
tificated teachers, and he had always 
said that the key to educational pro- 
gress was our having an adequate sup- 
ply of thoroughly efficient teachers. The 
question was whether these teachers 
were fit for the work or not, and it was 
to be remembered that they would only 
teach in very small schools. He had 
been told by Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
that they knew of better teachers for 
this purpose than the certificated teach- 
ers, and they would come in under this 
rule. The question of their efficiency 
would be entirely in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors, who would have 
to certify that the teachers were effi- 
cient, and the whole question of what 
class of teachers should be admitted 
rested with the Inspectors. It was the 
decided wish of the Department—and 
of this the Inspectors were fully aware 
—that no teachers should be admitted 
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for these third class certificates unless 
they were thoroughly efficient. No 
doubt the certificated teachers com- 
plained of the rule as an invasion of 
their privileges, and he had received re- 
presentations from them to this effect. 
He could not admit the principle upon 
which these representations were founded, 
The certificated teachers had received a 
very large amount of State aid as pupil- 
teachers and in Training Colleges, and 
when they had obtained the certificate 
the male teachers earned £80 a-year 
and the women £60 a-year. He could 
by no means admit that these teachers 
had anything in the nature of a vested 
right which entitled them to shut out 
others from the profession. The De- 
partment were bound to look at the 
matter from the point of view of the 
schools and the scholars, of course taking 
care that no injustice was done to the 
teachers. The new rule was adopted 
with a view to a distinct emergency, 
and the Inspectors would take very 
good care not to admit persons who 
were not thoroughly up to their work. 
It was, moreover, intended to confine 
the new third class certificates to the 
teachers in schools of less than 60 
scholars. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Crass ITV.—Epvcation, ScrencE, AND 
Art.—VoTE 1.—Pusuiic Epvcation. 


Surriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £1,107,055, to complete the sum 
for Public Education in England and 
Wales. 

Viscount SANDON said, that hon. 
Members had heard so much about © 
education this Session that he would 
not trespass upon the time of the Com- 
mittee by going into the general ques- 
tion of education. He had, in fact, on 
bringing in the Education Bill, given a 
review of the condition of education in 
this country. He would, therefore, only 
trouble the House with a few figures in 
order to explain the Vote. The Com- 
mittee would see that the Education 
Estimate for England for 1876-7— 
namely, the year ending April, 1877— 
was £158,492 in excess of that for 
1875-6. The Vote for the present year 
was £1,707,055, while that for last year 
was £1,548,563. With regard to the 
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cause of the excess, the real increase 
had been in the annual grants to day 
and evening schools, which amounted to 
£166,976. On the other hand, there 
had been a decrease in the building 
grants of £24,000, and these grants, he 
was happy to say, were very rapidly 
coming toan end. There had been an 
important increase in the number of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors ; but he was certain 
the Committee would share the satisfac- 
tion he felt at provision having been 
made for 15 additional Inspectors and 
15 Inspectors’ assistants. It was im- 

rtant that the inspection of our schools 
should be well done, and the country 
now possessed a very remarkable staff 
of Inspectors—men of great intellectual 
power and high capacity. He was most 
anxious that the character of the In- 
spectors should be kept up, and that 
there should be a sufficient number, so 
that they might not hurry over their 
inspection, and might give the schools 
the benefit of their oversight and expe- 
rience. He was also anxious that in all 
cases, if possible, a second visit in the 
year should be paid to each school. This 
visit was made without notice, so that 
the Inspector might see the school in its 
normal state, and it was to be regarded 
as a visit of encouragement, and not 
undertaken for the purpose of routing 
out irregularities. The teachers them- 
selves highly appreciated this second 
visit in the year, because it enabled them 
to talk over matters with the Inspector, 
and the increase in the number of In- 
spectors would enable many more of 
these second visits to be paid. The 
grants were estimated to be paid upon 
2,071,997 children, being 109,000 more 
than last year, or 5-5 per cent increase 
above last year. The rate of grant for 
1875-6 was 12s. 9d. per head; the esti- 
mated grant for 1876-7 was 13s. 8d., 
being an increase of 11d., which would 
accrue partly from general progress and 
abs from changes in the Code. The 

ommittee might feel interested in 
knowing the rate of progress—During 


the five years up to the 31st of August, 


1870, the scholars’ register had increased 
86°5 per cent, or 453,000, while for the 
five years up to August 31, 1875, it had 
inereased 62 per cent, or 1,051,000. 
This was a very satisfactory increase so 
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attendance had increased 35-9 per cent, 
or 304,000, while for the five years up 
to August 31, 1875, it had increased 
59°4 per cent, or 684,000. The ratio of 
average attendance to the numbers on 
the register was in 1870 68-06 per cent; 
in 1875 it was 66°9 per cent, being a 
decrease in 1875 of 1°16 percent. That 
was accounted for by the number of 
rough children who were swept into the 
schools by the action of the school 
boards. The number of day schools 
inspected for annual grants was in 1870 
8,279; in 1875, 13,217, being an increase 
in five years of 4,938 schools, while the 
increase in the five years preceding 1870 
was only 1,912. That was certainly a 
very satisfactory result. There were 
now 17,323 voluntary schools, being an 
increase of 966 over last year, and 
they afforded accommodation for over 
2,772,000 children, being an increase of 
145,000 over last year. Of board schools 
they had 1,922, being an increase of 
663 over last year, and they afforded 
accommodation for 887,000 children, 
being an increase over last year of 
141,000. Altogether the general advance 
was as much as they could possibly hope 
for, and he trusted that next year they 
would have a still greater advance to 
show. With respect to teachers, they 
had now got 20,940, being an increase 
of 2,226 as compared with last year, and 
the pupil-teachers numbered 29,940, 
being an increase of 2,636. With respect 
to evening schools, he regretted to say 
there was a slight falling off in their 
number. He could not account for the 
decrease in schools to which personally 
he attached very great importance, more 
especially as he had hoped bya relaxation 
of the number of days they were obliged 
to be open, and allowing another class 
of teachers to come in, to secure an in- 
crease in their number. He assured the 
Committee that he would watch the 
matter with anxiety, and he trusted they 
would have a better account to give in 
the coming year. The work, he thought, 
was now in a satisfactory position, and 
by keeping everyone up to the mark— 
teachers, Inspectors, and scholars—he 
hoped that each year would show in- 
creasingly good results. In conclu- 
sion, he would be happy to answer 
any questions that might be asked of 


far as the register went. He now came | him 
to the average attendance—For the five 
yearsending August 31, 1870, the average 





Vote agreed to. 
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(2.) £226,673, to complete: the sum 
for the Science and Art Department. 


In reply to Mr. Beresrorp Hore, 


Viscount SANDON said, that it was 
proposed to remove some of the tem- 
porary buidings at South Kensington 
and to erect buildings which would cost 
about £80,000, thus enabling them to 
provide an Art Library and Art Reading 

om. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £80,447, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum (including Furni- 
ture, &c). 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, it 
had hitherto been customary for one of 
the Trustees of the Museum to move the 
Vote, which had always appeared in a 
separate item on the Estimates, and in 
the absence of his right hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Walpole) he wished to call the 
attention of the Committee to one or 
two points. There was a long-standing 
grievance on the part of the officials of 
the British Museum which had now been 
under consideration since the year 1836. 
In that year a Resolution was passed by 
the Trustees to the effect that the salaries 
of the officers were miserably inadequate 
for the remuneration of eminent men, 
and in 1859 a statement was made that 
it was necessary to increase the number 
of attendants, and the number had been 
increased three-fold. Everything had 
been increased but the amount of re- 
muneration. In 1873 a sub-committee 
of finance was appointed by the Trus- 
tees, and the result was the recommen- 
dation of an immediate increase in the 
amount of the salaries. The Lords of 
the Treasury, however, stated that they 
did not feel justified in acceding to the 
increase recommended. Since that time 
an inquiry into the subject, amongst 
others, had been made by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, who stated that the 
salaries of the staff appointed were very 
small in comparison with the importance 
of the work performed, and that such 
a scale of remuneration ought to be 
fixed as would attract the services of 
men of eminence. Up to the present 


time, however, nothing had been done, 
and he trusted that this year would be 
the last of the existence of such a scandal. 

Lorp ELCHO complained that the 
salaries of the officials in the British 
Museum had not been increased during 
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the last 40 years, notwithstanding the 
fact that the work had increased consi- 
derably, and that the necessary expen- 
diture of persons engaged in the occupa- 
tion had been largely enhanced. He 
hoped that before the Estimate for next 
year was laid before Parliament, the 
matter would be carefully considered by 
the Treasury, in the interest alike of the 
individuals concerned, of art, and of the 
British Museum 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE ex- 
pressed his regret that he had not been 
able to arrive in sufficient time to move 
the Vote. He observed that when the 
Report was made by the Commissioners 
of which the right hon. Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) was Chairman, the Treasury 
in the case of the British Museum re- 
served to itself the power of considering 
in what way the officers and assistants 
in that institution should be appointed 
and paid under the new regulations. It 
was represented to the Treasury that the 
Museum officers ought not to be paid in 
the same way as the clerks in other De- 
partments, seeing that special qualifi- 
cations of a peculiar character would 
necessarily be required for such officers 
and assistants. The Trustees recom- 
mended that an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted by the Treasury officers, and that 
they should meet some of the officers of 
the British Museum to consider the 
question of the salaries to be awarded 
to the Staff, and if that inquiry were in- 
stituted he hoped that it would be com- 
pleted during the autumn. He did not 
think there were any special circum- 
stances to which it was necessary for 
him to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee, except to state that in conse- 
quence of certain complaints of the delay 
which sometimes took place in the pro- 
duction of books. The Trustees had 
caused new arrangements to be made 
which would prevent such delays in 
future. The average time for the de- 
livery of books did not now exceed 20 
minutes. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, that after 
the strong expression of opinion in the 
House last year he was certainly disap- 
pointed that the matter remained m 
the same unsatisfactory state. Another 
strong point was the difference between 
the salaries of those gentlemen and 
gentlemen in other Departments. The 
country wanted the very best men that 
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could be had for the British Museum, 
and the present scale of salaries was 
certainly very low. 

Lorp ELCHO expressed a hope that 
some effectual means would be taken to 
make the Museum fire-proof. 

Mr. WHITWELL would be glad if 
the Secretary to the Treasury could give 
the Committee some assurance as to the 
salaries of the officials. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that any 
advance which would be made in the 
salaries of those officials would be of a 
discriminating character. The Treasury 
were at perfect accord with the Trustees 
on the subject. The Treasury desired 
to do justice to gentlemen than whom 
there was probably not a more able or 
better qualified staff in the world for the 
duties they discharged ; but the Treasury 
were also conscious of the responsibility 
which rested upon them not to give 
greater salaries than the just claims of 
the officers might entitle them to receive. 
A most careful inquiry would be made 
into the claims of those gentlemen, the 
work they undertook, and the duties 
they performed, and it was proposed to 
adjust the salaries according to the in- 
formation thus collected and submitted 
to the Treasury. The Trustees would 
appoint a Committee of their own Body 
to meet one or two gentlemen from the 
Treasury, and the whole case would be 
judged according to its merits. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £1,400, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, as one of 
the Trustees, begged to express their 
sense of obligation to the Treasury for 
having granted them so much additional 
room. That additional room would be 
ample for the collection for many years 
tocome. The new galleries were very 
good in many respects, but they were 
frightfully combustible. They were 
only shanties, having the faces of whited 
sepulchres, and though the Trustees 
would do their best not to burn the col- 
lections down, they were looking forward 
with confidence to the time when they 
would not be haunted any longer by a 
perpetual apprehension. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £7,610, to complete the sum for 
the University of London. 


{Aveust 1, 1876} 
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(6.) £288,227, to complete the sum 
for Public Education in Scotland. 

Viscount SANDON said, the Educa- 
tion Estimates for Scotland up to April, 
1877, were £438,227, or an excess of 
£81,817 over the Vote of last year, 
which was £356,410. That increase 
was principally caused by the increase 
of the annual grants to day and evening 
schools, which represented £44,723. 
There was also an increase in the build- 
ing grants of £32,000, but these, he 
hoped, would soon come to an end, be- 
cause, as hon. Gentlemen knew, there 
was a good deal of building to do before 
the supply was satisfactory. The in- 
crease in the average attendance was so 
far satisfactory, as it was 40,000 over 
the previous year—an encouraging re- 
sult of the labours in Scotland in the 
cause of education. The Department 
had been happy to get two additional 
Inspectors and five additional assistant 
Inspectors. From that addition it was 
hoped there would be a considerable 
advantage to the schools. Grants were 
estimated to be paid for 346,842 chil- 
dren, or 22,000 more than last year, an 
increase of 6°8 per cent. The rate of 
grant per child for 1875-6 was 13s. 7d. ; 
it was estimated for 1876-7 at 14s. 6d., 
which he thought was encouraging, as 
showing that the Scotch schools were 
doing their very best to earn the Go- 
vernment grant, and also as telling a 
story of considerable intellectual advance 
over the previous year. He was sorry, 
for the sake of England, to see that the 
Scotch children, by their exertions, 
were able to get larger aid from the 
Treasury than English children. As to 
the rate of progress, in the three years 
up to August 31, 1872, the scholars on 
the register increased 17 per cent, or 
38,800; in the three years up to August 
31, 1875, they increased 50°8 per cent, 
or 135,600. The average attendance up 
to August 31, 1872, had increased 17:3 
per cent, or 31,500; up to August, 
1875, it had increased 42:2 per cent, or 
90,000. In 1872, out of every 100 on 
the register, 79°9 were in average at- 
tendance; in 1875 only 75°3 were. That 
decreased percentage, of course, was to 
be accounted for by the extra pressure 
all over Scotland which had driven into 
the schools a number of unruly and un- 
willing children ; but that would mend 
itself as time went on, and he did 
not think it should make them uneasy. 
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There was quite sufficient to .show that 
there was a great deal of educational 
zeal still in Scotland, and he hoped it 
would not slacken. We were very much 
indebted to those who took the lead in 
Scotland; and by improving the stan- 
dard and by the increased number of 
Inspectors, every year would, he hoped, 
bring us nearer to the conclusion of the 
great work in Scotland as well as in 
England—namely, getting the children 
into the schools, having them well 
taught there, and sending them out into 
the world better able to fight the battle 
of life. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he would point 
out that the provisions of the Elementary 
Education Bill which was before the 
House were in some respects more 
favourable to poor districts in England 
than were the corresponding provisions 
which were contained in the Education 
Code for Scotland, and he would ask the 
noble Lord whether there was any in- 
tention on his part to make the pro- 
visions of the Scottish Code equally 
favourable to the poor districts in Scot- 
land as they were proposed to be made 
in regard to school districts in England ? 
There could be no question that in many 
districts of Scotland the poverty was 
more intense than that to be found in 
any district of England; and he there- 
fore trusted that the noble Lord might 
be willing to intimate that he would be 
prepared in the course of next Session 
to make the provisions as regarded poor 
districts as favourable to the people of 
Scotland as the provisions of the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill were to the 
people of England. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he approved 
of what his hon. Friend said about the 
desirability of placing the two countries 
on terms of perfect equality; but he 
(Mr. M‘Laren) objected to wait for 
another year. He wanted to have it 
done this year, and he had therefore 
given Notice of a clause to be proposed 
on the Report of the English Education 
Bill, to the effect that Clause 47 of that 
Bill should be extended to Scotland so 
as to allow the children to earn 17s. 7d., 
and small parishes to obtain all the pe- 
cuniary benefits which similar parishes 
in England would enjoy under the 
Bill. The noble Lord had stated that 
the children in Scotland earned 13s. 7d. 
last year, and that he estimated they 
would earn 14s. 6d. during the next 
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year; but he had put down the English 
children to earn 17s. 6d., and he (Mr, 
M‘Laren) must object to the question of 
equal treatment to Scotland being post- 
poned for another year. 

Sirk EDWARD COLEBROOKE ob- 
served, that he was not in the House 
when the noble Lord made his state. 
ment, and therefore he did not know’ 
how far the noble Lord had taken notice 
of the points referred to by the Board of 
Education in Scotland. He was happy. 
to be able to bear his testimony, so far 
as his experience went, to the generally 
satisfactory working of, the school ‘board 
system; but there were two or thred 
points in which the Act passed for Scot- 
land might with advantage be amended. 
There were matters connected with the 
election of the school boards which were 
capable of improvement. There should 
be a means of gradual change. He 
trusted that the Government had the 
subject under their consideration, and 
that the Lord Advocate would be pre- 
pared to bring in a Bill next Session. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
wished to ask his noble Friend the Vice 
President whether he could give the 
Committee any information as to the 
cost of the late school board elections 
throughout the whole of Scotland? He 
believed that the first school board elec- 
tions cost the country £28,000, and it 
seemed to him that a great deal of this 
money was thrown away. He: hoped 
that they might find that the elections 
had not cost near so much on the last 
occasion. Perhaps the noble Lord would 
be able to give them some information 
on that point. He cordially concurred 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Lanarkshire 
(Sir Edward Oolebrooke). He (Sir 
Graham Montgomery) thought that the 
time had come when they might profit- 
ably have an amendment of the Scotch 
Education Act. The English Education 
Act was being amended in the present 
Session, and he thought that there were 
many important points in which the 
Scotch Education Act might also be 
amended. He would be glad to know 
if it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to deal with that matter next Ses- 
sion ? 

Viscount SANDON said, that with 
regard to what the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) 
stated as to putting the two Codes on 
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the same footing, he need hardly assure 
him that when the matter was settled 
he would take care that Scotland was 
placed upon the same footing as Eng- 
Jand. It was obvious that in the matter 
of grants the two countries should run in 
the same groove. Of course, the hon. 
Member was aware that the proposals of 
the Government Education Bill would 
not come into operation until next April, 
so that there would be ample time to put 
into the Codes any provisions that were 
necessary to effect the object that he had 
in view. ‘The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Lanarkshire: (Sir Edward Oole- 
brooke) had alluded to the cost of school 
buildings in the small Scotch places. 
The Government had endeavoured since 
they had been in office to diminish, if 
possible, the cost of school buildings in 
some of those places by trying to adapt 
their plans in concert with hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House to the 
peculiar requirements of these remote 
districts. He did not know that they 
could do much more in that direction ; 
but of course any suggestion which the 
hon. Baronet might make on the subject 
would receive their attention. As to 
the teachers, they had shown in the 
Code that they quite appreciated the 
difficulty of a supply of teachers for the 
poor districts, and provided that they 
were thoroughly good schools, they had 
made some relaxation in that direction. 
He might say as to the question which 
had been raised by his hon. Friend near 
him (Sir Graham Montgomery), inregard 
to the cost of school board elections, that 
he did not know at present what had been 
the cost of the Scotch elections. He did 
not think that he had any figures that 
would show it. He had no doubt that 
in time they would be able to get these 
figures, and they would then be at the 
service of the House. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £4,207, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Education for Scotland. 

(8.) £13,754, to complete the sum for 
Universities, &c., Scotland. 

(9.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, &c., Scotland. 


(10.) £420,949, to complete the sum 
for Public Education, Ireland. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH, in 
rising to move the Vote, said, that the 
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details of the present year’s Estimates 
did not differ much from those of last 
year. There was an increase in the 
Estimate of £12,810 for principal and 
assistant teachers, due muinly to the 
expansion of the system of assistant 
teachers, and to increased expenditure 
in the way of results for teaching. 
There was also an increase of £8,000 
for paid monitors, which he thought 
would not be grudged by the Committee, 
these monitors being very useful in 
schools where the average attendance 
was just below the number which was 
necessary to obtain assistant teachers. 
There was another increase of £1,000 
by way of retiring annuities to teachers. 
On the other hand, there were certain 
reductions in the Estimates as compared 
with last year. There was a reduction 
of £5,000 owing to the relinquishment 
of school farms. The subject had been 
carefully considered, and it was found 
that those school farms had been worked 
at considerable annual loss to the coun- 
try, and that education in agriculture 
could practically be given equally well 
in other schools at comparatively little 
cost. It had therefore been decided to 
relinquish a certain number of these 
school farms. There was also a decrease 
of £5,000 in the amount voted for books 
and school apparatus, owing to the prices 
charged to parents for these articles 
having been raised, so as more nearly to 
cover the cost of their production. Under 
the head of Teachers’ Residences there 
was a decrease of £4,250 as compared 
with the Supplementary Estimate of last 
year (£5,000), representing a moiety of 
the annuities payable for loans advanced 
for the erection of teachers’ non-vested 
residences. The Estimate of £5,000 
for grants towards the erection of resi- 
dences for teachers of vested schools had 
been transferred to the Vote for the 
Board of Works. Attention had been 
already called this Session by the hon. 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) to 
the failure of the Act of last Session to 
improve the position of teachers in non- 
contributory Unions. Although their 
position was not worse, but was upon 
the whole slightly better than in the 
previous year, still he could not say 
that there had been any material im- 
provement in it. It was suggested that 
the Act of 1875 might be made compul- 
sory, on the basis of a limited national 
rate; but it was evident that this would 
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meet with so much opposition that even 
if the Government had thought it right 
make such a proposal, it could not have 
become law during the present Session. 
He had, therefore, undertaken to endea- 
vour, as far as possible, to meet the diffi- 
culty without any recourse to legislation. 
The subject, he was bound to say, had 
been discussed by those who had spoken 
as representatives of the teachers, in a 
spirit which he did not think was likely 
to conduce to a settlement of the ques- 
tion. A considerable number of Irish 
Unions declined to avail themselves of 
the Act of 1875, and in those Unions the 
teachers were not in receipt of the con- 
tingent result fees. The question was, 
how to place them in the same position 
as their brethren in the contributory 
Unions without departing from the 
principle of the Act of 1875. He saw 
no mode in which it could be done, ex- 
cept by placing the managers of those 
schools in the same position as the 
Guardians of contributory Unions, and 
accepting voluntary payments by the 
managers in place of payment from 
the rates by the Guardians of con- 
tributory Unions. If managers of 


schools did not avail themselves of this 


proposal it would not be for want of 
ability to do so, for there were few places 
in the present circumstances of Ireland 
in which the managers of schools might 
not, if they chose, raise so small a sum 
as was required for this purpose. If 
these proposals were not accepted, and 
many Unions, as was very possible, be- 
came non-contributory beforenext spring, 
it might be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to propose that the National School 
Teachers Act of 1875 should be made com- 
pulsory on the basis of a limited national 
rate. Had the amount of £60,000 re- 
quired by the Act of 1875 been univer- 
sally voted by the Unions the position 
of the teachers, receiving £180,000 by 
way of results besides a considerable sum 
in addition to their salaries, would have 
been satisfactory, and so far as Parlia- 
ment was concerned the national teachers 
of Ireland would have had no fair grounds 
for application for increased payments 
from national funds. The subject of 
pensions had been for some time under 
consideration; it was surrounded with 
difficulties, and it must be considered 
with reference to the position and claims 
of teachers in England and Scotland. 
Teachers in Ireland were not Civil 
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Servants; they were appointed by the 
managers, and they were subject to dis- 
missal by the managers at three months’ 
notice. The teachers were prepared to 
submit to very small percentage deduc- 
tions from their incomes in order to pro- 
vide a superannuation fund, and yet 
their expectations of pensions were ex- 
tremely high, including retirement on 
full pay at 55 and corresponding advan- 
tages at younger ages, which went far 
beyond the system of pensions enjoyed 
by Civil Servants. These expectations 
rendered it less possible than ever to 
make any proposal to Parliament on 
what must, in any event, be a very diffi- 
cult subject. If the Act of 1875 were 
put in force throughout Ireland the 
teachers, so far as their incomes from 
Government were concerned, would have 
been in a satisfactory position; but he 
was bound to say that they had a fair 
claim to an increase of income from 
other resources. It appeared from the 
accounts of the National Board of Edu- 
cation that the total income of the teach- 
ing staff from all sources in the year 
had been £571,648 18s. 1ld. Of this 
amount 19°7 per cent was locally pro- 
vided, and 80°3 per cent was derived 
from funds placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioners by theState. These figures 
showed that if there was any deficiency 
in the incomes of the teachers, it was 
not due to Parliament, but to the failure 
of local contributions as compared with 
those of England and Scotland. That 
deficiency was not contemplated in the 
original theory of Irish Education. The 
late Lord Derby, in his well-known 
letter, laid down the principle that the 
National Board of Education before 
making grants were invariably to re- 
quire that local funds should be raised, 
and that they were to refuse all applica- 
tions in which a salary for the master 
was not locally provided. That rule 
had not been carried into effect, while 
the proportion of State aid had gradually 
increased until it now formed the main 
portion of the income of the Irish 
teachers. The Royal Commission on 
Primary Education in Ireland in 
1870 recommended that the school 
fees of all children should either be 
paid for by themselves or out of local 
rates. In the rules of the National 
Board of Education it was laid down 
that before aid was granted the Com- 
missioners were to be satisfied that some 
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provision was made for the payment of 
the teacher’s salary. So far as theory 
was concerned, it had always been sup- 
posed that the State payments were not 
to be in lieu of local contributions, but 
in aid of them. The practice had, how- 
ever, been in the contrary direction, and 
there was now no rule which secured 
the payment of any definite amount from 
local sources or school fees. That was 
not a satisfactory: condition of things. 
Looking back at the past state of Ire- 
land, there might formerly have been 
sufficient reasons for not insisting upon 
a larger proportion of local aid. Circum- 
stances had, however, greatly changed. 
The National system. had spread through- 


out Ireland, and, in the opinion of the 


Government, the time had come when a 
definite effort should be made to secure 
that those locally interested should bear 
a certain share of the cost of Irish edu- 
cation. We could not expect the same 
amount of voluntary local contributions 
from Ireland as from England and Scot- 
land, nor did he think it possible to re- 
quire from the managers of an Irish 
school the same expenditure as in other 
parts of the Kingdom. The time had, 
however, come, for insisting on the pay- 
ment of proper school fees. In the last 
Report of the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education a statement was given 
of the average annual payment per 
pupil in the schools in various Irish 
counties, and the difference was some- 
what remarkable. In the county of 
Cavan the average sum paid per pupil 
for the year was 2s. 63d., including 
subscriptions and local payments, while 
the sum paid in school fees was only 
ls. 73d. Was that a fair payment by 
pupils? Again, in Longford, 1s. 3}d. 
was the average amount in school fees, 
and 103d. the average local contribution. 
And in Leitrim the amount of fees per 
scholar was ls. 1ld., and the local sub- 
scription 103d. An effort should be 
made to change this system, and the 
Government proposed to make an early 
communication to the Commissioners 
with regard to the payment of school 
fees by pupils in 1877. An increase 
of school fees would add to the income 
of teachers, but it would, he hoped, 
exercise a still better effect upon parents 
and the pupils themselves. There 
was at present a great discrepancy be- 
tween the number of children on the 
rolls and the average attendance, and 
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there was reason to believe that this was 
due to an opinion on the part of the 
parents that the education for which 
they paid nothing could not be worth 
very much. And although an increase 
in the school fees might cause at first a 
considerable decrease in the number on 
the rolls, yet it was probable it would 
produce very little effect upon the average 
attendance, and might even increase it. 
It should be required of the manager of 
every school to find a certain proportion 
of the cost of the school from local 
sources, and that proportion should be 
not less a sum than would be produced 
by an annual payment of 1d. per week 
for each child. There were many 
cases of parents, principally in Ulster, 
who willingly paid a higher fee, but he 
thought 1d. ought to be the minimum ; 
and if the manager declined to. require 
that fee, then he should find the ne- 
cessary contribution from some other 
source. He did not say that there could 
be no exception made to this rule. 
There were outlying districts so poor 
that they could not expect even this fee 
to be paid, as might be the case in the 
Western Islands; but the exception 
should in no case be made without local 
inquiry and the issuing of a special 
Minute by the National Education 
Board, showing the grounds upon which 
it was made; for it ought to be very 


‘rare. With respect to the payment of 


contingent result fees, his proposition, 
briefly stated, was this. The Government 
were willing so far to modify the opera- 
tion of the National School Teachers Act 
of last year in favour of the teachers, as 
to allow for this year the payment of 
those fees to the teachers of schools in 
non-contributory Unions where a sum 
was provided from any source by the 
managers of the school, amounting to 
not less than would be produced by a 
fee of 1d. per week per child, and equal 
to that which would have been voted by 
the Guardians for the benefit of such 
school if they had agreed to become contri- 
butory under the National School Teach- 
ers Act—in a word, they would accept a 
local contribution bond fide provided from 
any source in lieu of that from the rates. 
He might be told that the effect of the 
enforced payment of a minimum fee of 
1d. per week would be to close a great 
many schools. He did not think such 
would be the case. For his part, he 
believed that it would do as much 
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to improve the condition of education in 
Ireland and the feeling of the people as 
to their responsibility towards their 
children as anything which had been 
attempted for the advancement of Irish 
education since the foundation of the 
system. The change ought doubtless 
to be worked with care and prudence 
and with the desire to avoid inflicting 
hardships; and if it were he had no 
doubt that it would be of the utmost 
benefit tq all concerned—parents, chil- 
dren, and teachers. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Vote. 

Mr. MELDON said, the course pur- 
sued by the Government had materially 
injured the teachers ever since 1874, 
and had also injuriously affected educa- 
tion. Many of the teachers were very 
much worse off than they were before 
the Government interfered. Attention 
had been called to these facts in the 
month of March last, and now they 
were at the end of the Session treated 
to a general disquisition instead of a 
practical plan for redressing what was 
areal grievance. As to a national rate 
for national purposes, the teachers had 
not expressed any opinion as to the 
source whence the funds should be 
drawn; but they did claim that as the 
Government had put them in a worse 
position than they were two years ago, 
they had a right to look to the Govern- 
ment for compensation. He hoped the 
Chief Secretary would explain his plan 
rather more fully as to the contribu- 
tions. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he proposed that the Government 
should accept contributions from the 
managers, or any one locally interested 
in a school. 

Mr. MELDON observed, that he 
understood that if the managers sub- 
scribed one-third the Government would 
then subscribe two-thirds. That might 
at first sight be a fair arrangement ; 
but the case of Ireland was very dif- 
ferent from that of England, because the 
Roman Catholics had been in many 
cases compelled to erect training schools 
for themselves, and a large proportion 
of the schools were entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions, without any 
aid whatever from the Government, yet 
at the same time the teachers were not 
liable to be dismissed by the managers, 
but were in fact the servants of the 
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National Board of Education. On the 
subject of pensions to teachers, he could 
not help thinking that scant justice had 
been done. Some little time back a 
deputation of Irish national school 
teachers waited upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to ask his favourable 
consideration of the whole subject of 
pensions to be granted to members of 
their body; but the Government had 
chosen to regard the representations 
made to them as a demand for more 
than could possibly be given, and had, 
therefore, declined to make any proposal 
on the subject. As to the question of 
residences, he gave the right hon. Gen- 
tleman credit for having redeemed his 
pledge, but he wished to see a further 
alteration of the rules with the view of 
conferring greater benefit on the teachers, 
He urged that no grants should be made 
to schools unless proper residences were 
provided, residences being, in his point 
of view, as important as school build- 
ings. Another point in connection with 
the system of education was, he was in- 
formed, the abolition of the Roman 
Catholic Secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation. That was a distinct breach of 
faith. The Roman Catholic Secretary 
of the Board was appointed because 
Roman Catholic managers could com- 
municate more freely with that officer 
than with the Protestant Secretary, 
whose salary was now to be increased 
in consequence of the abolition of the 
other office. He wished also to observe 
that last year the Reports of Inspectors 
of National Education had been omitted 
from the Blue Book furnished to Mem- 
bers. In previous years the Reports 
were given, and as these afforded the 
only means by which hon. Gentlemen 
could judge of the efficiency of the 
teaching staffs, he hoped that next year 
these Reports would be printed, as they 
had been heretofore. 

Tue O’CONOR DON gave his most 
hearty approval to the scheme of the 
right hon. Baronet to accept local con- 
tributions from any source in lieu of 
rates. There was no better way to im- 
prove education in Ireland than to exact 
certain payments from the parents, as 
thus they would be taught to value edu- 
cation more. If not only the school 
fees, but the amount of the Government 
grant, depended on the attendance of 
the children, the teachers would be in- 
duced to exert themselves, and before 
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long we should find not only that there 
would be greater regularity of attend- 
ance, but that the number of children 
in attendance would be increased. On 
the whole, the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet was one which should 
commend itself to the approval of Irish 
Members, and his only regret was that 
it had been made so late in the Ses- 
sion, because he believed, if made earlier, 
it would have given general satisfac- 
tion. He hoped there was no intention 
to abolish the Commissioners’ second 
secretaryship in Dublin. He did not 
think it would be justifiable to keep up 
a larger number of officers than there 
was work for them to do, and he would 
not justify the retention of the two se- 
cretaries merely on the ground of reli- 
gion; but the work of the Department 
was increasing every year, and the 
number of schools was being largely 
added to, and he believed two secretaries 
were required. 

Mr. ERRINGTON felt grateful to 
the Chief Secretary for the statement 
he had made, and for the proposals he 
had placed before the Committee. Very 
much depended on raising the salaries 
and positions of the masters, and the 
improvement would depend on the 
manner in which these changes were 
to be made. The principles that ought 
to be followed were those raised by the 
right hon. Baronet—namely, payment by 
results fees and local contributions. He 
hoped, as was proposed in the Bill of 
last year, that the workhouse teachers 
would be allowed to share in the benefits 
of the results fees system. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD was 
sorry the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) was not in his place, 
because the Motion in his name would 
have raised the question whether the 
Board system or the denomiuational 
system was best. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he thought, was rather feeling 
for denominational education, because 
if schools were supported by local con- 
tributions it would lead to a denomina- 
tional system eventually. He himself 
was decidedly for denominational edu- 
cation. He had been lately in Ceylon, 
where Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
Buddhists, and Mahomedans had each 
schools of their own, and he went over 
them with the Governor, Sir William 
Gregory, who expressed great satisfac- 
tion with the working of the system. 
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He did not believe in the religious 
difficulty. He had no doubt that the 
Buddhist, the Mahomedan, ‘the Protes- 
tant, and the Roman Catholic would all 
in the end go to the same “happy 
hunting-ground” if they did what they 
believed to be right. 

Dr. WARD expressed his opinion 
that the national system in Ireland had 
been an entire failure. 

Mr. M. BROOKS suggested that if 
compulsory payment was enforced it 
should be fixed at as low a rate as pos- 
sible, because of the general poverty of 
the parents, many of whom could not 
afford to pay 1d. a-week. 

Caprain NOLAN thought the plans 
proposed would press rather hardly; 
would scarcely remove the evils com- 
plained of, and would raise the salaries 
very little. He accepted the principle 
of a national rate for the support of 
education in Ireland. Indeed, that was 
one of the first things that he would 
vote for had the Irish the control of 
their own affairs; but he insisted 
upon this, that a majority of the Irish 
Members should settle what the na- 
tional system of education should be. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would state whether he regarded the 
provision of residences as local contri- 


| butions. 


Mr. GIBSON hoped the Government 
would direct their attention to the sys- 
tem of local inspection before the com- 
mencement of the next Session. The 
duties of the Inspectors were most 
arduous and important. They were 
men of great ability, but were labour- 
ing under great disadvantages as com- 
pared with the Inspectors in England, 
whose salaries exceeded theirs by hun- 
dreds a-year. He thought as the duties of 
the Inspectors in both countries greatly 
resembled each other, there ought to be 
something like similarity in their posi- 
tion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY entirely 
concurred in the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman, and said he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would take the matter 
into consideration. * 

Toe O'DONOGHUE said, that in 
his opinion a compulsory national rate, 
provided it were moderate in amount 
and not liable to vary, would not be 
unpopular with Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland. The cause of its unpopularity 
was that it was uneven in its pressure, 
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and that there seemed to be no possi- 
bility of fixing a limit to it. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY agreed with the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Brooks) 
that some provision should be made for 
remitting some portion of the fees re- 
quired from parents with large fami- 
lies. 

Mr. SWANSTON thought the Chief 
Secretary had gone the right way to 
work to stimulate national education in 
Ireland, because parents took a greater 
interest in the education of their children 
when they had to contribute something 
towards it. 

Mr. MELDON complained of the 
disparity between the numbers of Ca- 
tholic and Protestant Inspectors, and 
urged that teachers should be relieved 
from the enforcement of the payment 
of fees—a duty which made them un- 
popular, and which ought to be under- 
taken by the managers. He also desired 
to know whether it was the intention to 
abolish one of the secretaryships, and 
to appoint an assistant secretary, who 
would discharge the duties at a much 
lower salary ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY contended 
that as the Roman Catholics were in a 
majority in Ireland they should, of 
course, have the majority of the official 
appointments, but beyond that they 
ought not to go, for it would be undoing 
all the heroic measures of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
by which he thought that the question 
of a man’s religion in these matters had 
been settled once and for ever. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) that 
the system of lending money for the 
building of teachers’ residences to the 
managers of non-vested schools should 
be applied also to vested schools had 
been suggested to him a short time ago 
by the teachers. He thought it a matter 
well deserving of consideration, and 
hoped that next Session he might be 
able to propose the necessary change in 
the law. The manager, and not the 
teacher, would*be responsible for the 
collection of the school fees, and pre- 
cautions would be taken that the teacher 
should receive from the manager the 
proper amount of fees, according to the 
number of pupils. The reason the 
Reports of the Inspectors had not been 
included this year in the annual Report 
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of the Commissioners was that it had 
been decided, mainly on considerations 
of expense, to publish the Inspectors’ 
Reports trienially instead of annually. 
The arrangement proposed by the Trea- 
sury respecting the Secretaryships to the 
Board was simply that the senior Secre- 
tary should retire and the junior Secre- 
tary become senior Secretary; that 
another officer should be appointed as 
Junior Secretary and Accountant, and 
the office of accountant be abolished. The 
position of the Inspectorsof Irish national 
schools had been materially improved 
within the last two years, and any fair 
claim they might have in the future for 
any increase of salary would at the pro- 
per time receive due consideration. He 
thanked the Committee for the recep- 
tion which they had given the proposal 
as to the enforcement of school fees. 

Carprain NOLAN objected to the 
principle of making school managers 
responsible for the collection of school 
pence. The effect would be that clergy- 
men who had two or three schools under 
their control would every year be let in 
for about £30 worth of bad debts, in 
addition to the cost of collection. 

Mr. MELDON complained that a 
sum of £2,500 a-year had been spent in 
Post Office orders for the payment of the 
salaries of the teachers. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the reason 
for this charge was that the system pur- 
sued in Ireland was different from that 
in England. In Ireland the Com- 
missioners paid the salaries direct; but 
in England and Scotland the payments 
were made by grants to the managers of 
the schools, and were not given as 
salaries, but simply as the contribution 
of the State towards the total cost of the 
schools. He should cause inquiry to be 
made as to whether any other system 
than that of Post Office orders could be 
adopted by which the payment of the 
salaries with equal regularity would be 
secured. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £480, to complete the sum for 
the Commissioners of Education (En- 
dowed Schools), Ireland. 

(12.) £1,739, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, Ireland. 

(13.) £1,731, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

(14.) £3,587, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s University, Ireland. 
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(15.) £8,822, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL. 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt.) 
[BILL 186.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —( Mr. Sclater- Booth.) 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I have 
placed an Amendment against proceed- 
ing with this Bill, because it has such 
important bearings to the public, that it 
ought to be brought on at reasonable 
hours, when the public can learn what 
we are doing in regard to it. That 
hitherto has not been the case. It was 
brought on for a second reading at 1 
o’clock one morning and then was not 
discussed, for all the speaking was, as 
to whether we should then proceed with 
it. But on the assurances that ample 
opportunity would be given for its dis- 
cussion on going into Committee we 
allowed the second reading to be taken. 
Nevertheless, the Committee came upon 
us by surprise on Saturday morning, 
again at 1 o’clock, when several of 
those most interested in the Bill were 
absent. So far as the public were con- 
cerned, the only information which they 
received, through the newspapers, was 
that the Bill had passed two stages. 
The Bill originally was not a strong one. 
Two Commissions and a Select Com- 
mittee of the Lords had inquired into 
the Pollution of Rivers, and had given 
full recommendations as to the course of 
legislation. Very few of these are em- 
bodied in this Bill. Still the Bill, as 
introduced, tried to deal in a simple way 
with certain kinds of pollution. It pro- 
hibited solid refuse from being thrown 
into rivers; it dealt with sewage pollu- 
tions: and, in a vague sort of way, it 
treated of pollutions caused by manu- 
factories and mines. It was very tender 
to past sinners, but future sinners it did 
not tolerate. Pollution generally was 


not considered an offence, if the old 
polluters had used the best practicable 
and available means to render their 
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polluting liquids harmless. Prosecutions 
were not to be undertaken, except with 
the consent of the Local Government 
Board, and every possible precaution was 
taken to protect the interests of manu- 
facturers, while the interests of the public 
were very subordinate even in the 
eyes of the framers of the first Bill. But 
now the Bill is so altered that public 
interests seemed to have vanished alto- 
gether in the background, and the 
interests of the manufacturers are pushed 
into prominence in every clause of the 
Bill. Manufacturers are now ardent 
supporters of the Bill, and well they 
may be. In Scotland, at least, it inter- 
prets the law entirely in their favour. 
Our common law was intolerant of pol- 
lution, and thought the interests of the 
public were of more importance than the 
interests of polluters. But this Bill, 
in the whole of its spirit, tells the Scotch 
Judges that they have been mistaken in 
their view of the law, and that they must 
always consider the interests of polluters, 
if engaged in mines or manufactures, 
as of more importance than the interests 
of the public. Take, for example, the 
8th clause, which forbids even the Local 
Government Board to give consent to 
proceedings under the Act, if it will 
inflict injury on the interests of any 
manufacturing industry. In the first 
edition that prohibition was not there at 
all, then in the second edition the Bill 
threw its mantle of protection over the 
textile industries, and now by the third 
edition the Local Government Board is 
to protect all industries whatever against 
the public rights to have rivers free from 
pollution. No wonder that manufac- 
turers highly approve this Bill of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and urge that it should be 
passed with a singular unanimity. 
Every operative clause in the Bill has 
thus had its force taken out of it as a 
means of protecting manufacturing in- 
terests against the assaults of public 
prosecution. Buta Bill against pollu- 
tion was not required at all in the in- 
terests of manufacturers, though it was 
much desired in the interests of the 
public. And for these interests, at least 
so far as Scotland is concerned, the Bill 
had far better not have been brought in. 
It does, in England, better the law as 
regards solid refuse and sewage, but for 
polluting liquids of mines and manu- 
factories it is worth very little. I object 
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also to the Bill because it immensely 
increases central as against local autho- 
rity. The powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Inspectors are marvellous. There 
is no security given in the Bill that the 
Inspector need be a qualified man, and 
yet he is to be the sole judge whether a 
town, village, or manufactory may pol- 
lute rivers, for he may give a certificate 
that they may continue to pollute 
streams for five years more. He may 
declare that an old manufactory has no 
practicable means for preventing pollu- 
tion, and yet a new manufactory must 
do what it is said to be impossible, ac- 
cording to the Inspector’s judgment, for 
the old manufactory to perform. The 
Bill, as a whole, is so little in the in- 
terests of the public and so vastly in the 
interests of polluters, that I see little 
advantage in passing it. And it so 
greatly increases central power that I 
think it is a dangerous encroachment on 
our principles of local government. But 
I know how useless it is to divide the 
House against a Bill at this stage of its 
progress, and at this period of the 
Session; and having thus delivered my 
protest against it, and my refusal to 
accept it as any efficient measure for 
preventing the pollution of rivers, I do 
not intend to trouble the House by 
taking a division on the Amendment 
which I have placed on the Paper. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was quite wrong 
in supposing that anything that fell from 
him did not deserve, and would not re- 
ceive the attention of the House. At 
the same time, the right hon. Member 
would be saving time if he had gone 
into Committee and moved his Amend- 
ments. The difficulties of the question 
were immense, and the enormous capital 
at stake was not to be lightly dealt with. 
It was true that the Scotch Members 
supported the Bill; but it was only just 
to them to say that their support was 
given before any of the alterations said 
to be so particularly favourable to manu- 
facturers as against the public had been 
made in its clauses. He hoped that in 
the future a good deal of the centraliza- 
tion complained of would be removed. 
He agreed that it was desirable that the 
administration of the Bill should be 
placed in the hands of the local autho- 
rities ; but if it was proposed to do so at 
first there would be a great outcry 
against it. As tothe third part of the 
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Bill which the right hon. Gentleman 
complained of, all he could say was that 
the clause to which he referred was but 
an amplification of language which al- 
ready stood in the Bill. He denied that 
the Amendments introduced through his 
agency would have the effect of destroy- 
ing the original intention of the Bill. 

CotoneL MURE remarked, that al- 
though no Bill had ever been so much 
condemned, there had not been a single 
Amendment placed on the Paper except 
by manufacturers. If the interests of 
the public were so much concerned, 
surely some one would have announced 
an Amendment. In the interests of the 
public as well as the proprietors he was 
anxious to see the question settled. It 
was because other Scotch Members were 
in their places, and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh University was not, 
that he had not an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Bill on the occasion in 
question. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
some explanation ought to have been 
given of the introduction the other day 
in the House of Lords of a Suspensory 
Bill which would have the effect of pre- 
venting any pollutions for the ensuing 
year. He thought acase had been made 
out for not passing the Bill this Session. 
He moved that the debate be now 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN trusted the House 
would proceed with the Bill, as nine- 
tenths of the public, in addition to the 
manufacturers, were in favour of the 
measure. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT ex- 
pressed a hope that the hon. Member 
for Chelsea would not press his Motion. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair) did not persevere with his Amend- 
ment, not liking to take the responsibility 
of doingso. What the House ought tocon- 
sider was whether the Bill was not better 
than nothing. He recognized the force 
of what the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board said the other night— 
that it was a great thing to get the 
framework of the Bill. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered, 
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Clause (Application of this Act to Ire- 
land, )—( Mr. Gibson, )—added. 


Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 13, to leave out the words “at a 
reasonable cost.” —( Mfr. Lyon Playfair.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
ey to be left out stand part of the 
ill ” 


Debate arising. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Debate was adjourned 
till this day. 


The House suspended its sitting at 
five minutes to Seven of the'clock. 

The House resumed its sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


IRISH POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
subject of the Irish political prisoners ; 
and to move— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has come when Her Majesty’s gracious pardon 
may be advantageously extended to the pri- 
soners, whether convicted before the civil tri- 
bunals or by courts martial, who are and have 
been for many years undergoing punishment for 
offences arising out of insurrectionary move- 
ments connected with Ireland.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present— 


Mr. 0’CONNOR POWER continued : 
The subject of the Resolution had engaged 
the attention of many Members of the 
House since the opening of the Session, 
and he was only endeavouring to fulfil 
an expectation which was general in 
submitting for the consideration of the 
House the Motion which he had read. 
The terms of the Motion were substan- 
tially the same as those forming the 
declaration in favour of amnesty to the 
Irish political prisoners, which had re- 
ceived the signatures of 136 Members of 
the House, excluding the names of the 
hon. and learned Member for Barnstaple 
(Mr. Waddy), and the hon. Member for 
Blackburn (Mr. Briggs), who claimed to 
have signed the declaration under a 
misconception, With respect to the 
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different classes of the prisoners whose 
liberation he advocated, he had from the 
first contended that all those mentioned 
in the Return furnished by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Home 
Department should be regarded as po- 
litical prisoners. Of the 18 prisoners 
whose names were in the Home Secre- 
tary’s Return three had been liberated 
by the expiration of their terms of im- 
prisonment; and while during the ex- 
istence of the present Ministry not one 
political prisoner had been released by 
the clemency of the Crown, no less than 
six had been rescued from the penal 
settlement of Western Australia in de- 
fiance of the Crown. There were, how- 
ever, nine prisoners still in custody. He 
reminded the House of this affair of the 
rescue, because to his mind it afforded 
conclusive proof that the penal settle- 
ment in question was not the pleasant 
abode which the Prime Minister had 
represented it tobe. If it was, he could 
not imagine why those six men should 
have risked their lives to escape from it. 
He had given the number of political 
prisoners as nine, but there were three 
others whose cases might come under 
the same category, the offences of which 
they were convicted having undoubtedly 
arisen out of the insurrectionary move- 
ment in Ireland. The attention of the 
Government had been repeatedly drawn 
to the case of Michael Davitt; but it 
had been urged against his release that 
there must have been some aggravating 
circumstances in his case, because the 
Judge sentenced him to 15 years’ penal 
servitude while awarding only seven 
years to Wilson, who was tried for the 
same offence at the same time. He did 
not find in the report of the trial any 
circumstances but those which ought to 
create for Davitt the greatest possible 
sympathy. ‘The testimony of a perjured 
informer named Corydon was accepted 
against him, but an English jury could 
hardly have been acquainted with the 
character of that infamous witness, or 
they would have hesitated before con- 
victing any one on his evidence. The 
convictions of the political prisoners 
generally were obtained by similar evi- 
dence and by a system of disgraceful 
jury packing, which, he rejoiced to say, 
Lord O’Hagan’s Act would render im- 
possible, or at least very difficult, in 
future. It would scarcely be credited 
that a police officer was sent down from 
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Dublin Castle to Clonmel for the purpose 
of entrapping the young men of the 
locality, and inducing them to join the 
conspiracy ; but it was, nevertheless, the 
fact, which was brought to light in the 
progress of the trials. The modus ope- 
randi of this official was almost too dis- 
gusting for recital. His name was Tal- 
bot. He was a member of the Protestant 
Church, but while engaged in the nomi- 
nal duties of a water bailiff in Clonmel 
no one was more conspicuous in attend- 
ance at Mass on the Sunday morning. 
He simulated Catholicism to the extent 
of partaking of the Communion at the 
altar, thus crowning his hypocrisy by an 
act of unblushing sacrilege. Having 
thus wormed himself into the contidence 
of the peasantry, he succeeded in per- 
suading them to join the conspiracy. 
Then he denounced them to the Govern- 
ment, and finally turned up against 
them to swear away their liberties or 
their lives. It was with the aid of 
creatures like this sacrilegious and per- 
jured wretch, Talbot, that Irish patriots 
were made felons and innocent victims 
of tyranny and misgovernment. With 
reference to Davitt, it was right to re- 
mind the House again that the Judge 
before whom he was tried bore testi- 
mony to the uprightness of character 
which he exhibited during the progress 
of the trial. Davitt offered to bear, in 
addition to his own sentence, the punish- 
ment which was to be awarded to an 
associate of his, whom he declared to be 
perfectly innocent; but he (Mr. O’Con- 
nor Power) trusted that when the ques- 
tion of the release of those prisoners 
came again for consideration before the 
Cabinet, Davitt’s action in that respect 
would not be regarded as an aggravating 
circumstance, which shouldjustify his fur- 
ther imprisonment. Besides Davitt, there 
were still in prison two of the men who 
were convicted of having been concerned 
in the rescueof Colonel Kelly and Captain 
Deasy, or the shooting of Serjeant Brett, 
at Manchester, and six soldiers convicted 
of various breaches of the Articles of 
War were still in custody. Now, with 
respect to these Manchester men, he de- 
nied that they were guilty of murder. 
They did not take life. They did not 
atttempt to take life. They did not 
even contemplate the taking of life. The 
truth was that at a time of panic a tech- 
nical point of law was strained against 
them, and a terrified Manchester jury 
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sacrificed them to political prejudice and 
national excitement. He asked for the 
release of those prisoners, because the 
law had been more than sufficiently 
vindicated—three Irishmen had perished 
on the scaffold, one more Irishman had 
died in prison, and six other Irishmen 
had undergone five years of penal servi- 
tude each. He submitted that further 
punishment would not increase respect 
for the law, but rather produce the be- 
lief that there was a vindictive spirit in 
its administration. With reference to 
the soldiers, some of whom had been in 
prison for the last 10 years, he went at 
some length into their cases last year. 
He showed how they were but a portion 
of the rank and file of the Confederacy 
—detained, although their leaders were 
some years ago set at liberty. They be- 
lieved that the obligations of patriotism 
were more binding than the obligations 
of a military oath, and they did what 
some of the great historical characters 
whom England delighted to honour had 
done before under similar circumstances 
—they disregarded their oaths, and 
entered what they believed to be the 
service of their country, determined to 
sacrifice their lives, if necessary, in her 
emancipation. They might denounce 
their conduct as illegal and revolution- 
ary, but there was nothing sordid or 
mean about it. It was conduct such as 
they were accustomed to applaud in 
foreign countries, and which they re- 
garded as courageous, magnanimous, 
and disinterested everywhere but in Ire- 
land. A Commission had recommended. 
a separation between political and other 
prisoners in regard to their treatment ; 
but that recommendation had not been 
adopted by the Government. The hon. 
Member then read the letters which had 
passed between himself and the Home 
Secretary on the subject of :his request 
for permission to visit the Fenian pri- 
soners in our convict prisons. From this 
correspondence it appeared that on the 
22nd of May last the hon. Gentleman 
applied for an order to visit the prison- 
ers, and on the 26th received a reply 
refusing him the order because a full 
inquiry had been made in 1871 by a 
Government Commission into the treat- 
ment of the prisoners, and also because 
no good reason was shown why their 
treatment should now be investigated 
by a Member of the House of Commons. 
On the Ist of June he renewed his re- 
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quest to the Home Secretary, stating 
the grounds on which the Report of the 
Commission in question had, in his 
opinion, failed to give satisfaction to the 
public and to those most interested in 
the matter ; and on the 10th he received 
another refusal, accompanied by the re- 
mark that if the prisoners themselves 
desired to see him they might do so at 
the regular times. In the last letter 
he received from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if it was meant to be a reply to 
his own letter, that letter, he should 
think, had never been seen by him, 
since it contained no sort of answer to 
his request for a private interview with 
the prisoners. He asked that of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because if any- 
one wished to know anything of the 
treatment to which a prisoner was 
subject, he might as well hold a con- 
versation with the man in the moon 
for anything he could learn from a pri- 
soner at an ordinary interview in a 
prison. The rules of the prisons forbad 
any conversation in relation to his treat- 
ment in prison. He argued that 
the conduct of England towards her 
political prisoners was without parallel 
in any civilized nation. He asked on 
what ground of justice or even State 
policy the Irish political prisoners were 
treated like the most desperate felons ? 
In America the proclaimed amnesty had 
produced a universal feeling of loyalty 
towards the great Republic; and in 
France Marshal M‘Mahon had pardoned 
200 Communists, while those who were 
detained in prison were not treated as 
ordinary prisoners. If the “ integrity 
of the Empire” required that those 
prisoners should remain for some time 
longer in prison—which he did not at 
all admit—surely some relaxation might 
be made of the punishment inflicted 
upon them. If they were victims of Eng- 
lish policy, English policy did not re- 
quire that they should be tortured to 
death. They were honest, disinterested, 
and brave men, and every hour of their 
incarceration now, after all they had 
suffered, must bring disgrace and dis- 
eredit on the English name. He had 
been so often indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment for the indulgence with which he 
had treated him that he should say no 
more, but conclude. 

Mr. KENELM DIGBY, in seconding 
the Resolution, hoped that the House 
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would assent to the liberation of these 
nine Bagge prisoners. He wished es- 
pecially to refer to the case of one of 
them— James Condon — who was an 
American citizen, whose father was dying 
of a broken heart, and in whose favour 
Petitions had been sent to our Govern- 
ment from the Senate and Congress of the 
United States of America, from Chief 
Justice Chase, from General Sherman, 
and from the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, all praying that 
Her Majesty’s gracious clemency might 
be extended towards him. Chief Justice 
Chase did not question the decision of 
the jury in his case, but thought that the 
time had come when, the majesty of the 
law having been fully vindicated, the 
prisoner might be released. He might 
remark that it had been proved in 
evidence that the prisoner had had no 
deadly weapon in his hand; yet, having 
been originally condemned to death, his 
sentence had been commuted to penal 
servitude for life. The other prisoners 
who had been arrested as bystanders had 
got off with much less severe punish- 
ments, it being the misfortune of this 
man that he had been among the first 
batch tried, and, therefore, had come in 
for the heavier share of punishment. 
He believed that in seconding this Reso- 
lution he was only echoing the wish of 
the people of Ireland, who wished to 
appeal to the clemency of Her Majesty 
and of the House. Seeing what these men 
had undergone, he did not think that 
any man could wish to make political 
capital out of their case. Doubtless 
there were a few, a very few, persons 
who endeavoured to make a trade of the 
agitation; but that was not the feeling 
of the Irish people generally. Where- 
ever there was a public meeting in Ire- 
land bands and processions in favour of 
an amnesty to the political prisoners 
were met with. All Irish Members who 
sat in that House firmly believed that 
there was no possibility of a recurrence 
of such a foolish and senseless outbreak 
as that in which these men had taken 
part; and they hoped and prayed that 
by this wise act of clemency one of the 
last causes of disaffection in Ireland 
would be removed, and they were sure 
that the thanks of the whole Irish nation 
would be received in return for it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
time has come when Her Majesty’s gracious 
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pardon may be advantageously extended to the 
prisoners, whether convicted before the civil 
tribunals or by courts martial, who are and have 
been for many years undergoing punishment for 
offences arising out of insurrectionary move- 
ments connected with Ireland.” —(Mr. 0’ Connor 
Power.) 


Generat SHUTE was somewhat sorry 
to be led into this debate, because it was 
never pleasant to oppose those who were 
the He a of mercy. He regretted 
that the civilians who had been punished 
for the part they had taken in the Fenian 
outbreak had ever been designated as 
political prisoners, of which title they 
were proud. His own opinion was that 
they had been misled, and he thought it 
hard on the taxpayers of the country that 
they should have to feed and clothe and 
house, as convicts, a number of miserable, 
despicable men, who ought to be treated 
in a more economical manner. If theyhad 
been simply whipped like children, and 
at the cart’s tail, in the market-places of 
their respective towns, they would never 
have been heard of again. With regard 


to the military offenders, they could not 
be regarded as political prisoners. They 
were perjured traitors to their Crown and 
country; they had disgraced the Army 


to which they had belonged, and if any 
Government were weak enough to re- 
lease them, it would be most prejudicial 
to military discipline. Soldiers could 
never beregarded as ‘‘ political prisoners.” 
It was the pride of the British Army 
that, as an Army, they had no politics, 
and were ready to support the Govern- 
ment of the day, whether led by the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, or even by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who commanded 
the left flank of Opposition (Mr. Butt). 
He had acted as President of the General 
Court Martial which tried some of these 
Fenian prisoners ; but his hon. Friends 
opposite must not suppose that he was 
in any way prejudiced. On the contrary, 
he had a letter in his possession from 
the legal adviser of the prisoners, and who 
defended them on their trials, compli- 
menting him upon the manner in which 
the Court was conducted. As a Cavalry 
officer he had commanded two Irish regi- 
ments, and felt sure that the Queen had 
no more loyal soldiers, and had reason 
to be proud of her Irish soldiers. He 
had no prejudices, national or religious, 
- and though he hoped he was a good 
member of the Church of England him- 
self, he agreed entirely with the spirit 
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of the lines, though he did not know who 
wrote them— 


“For forms of faith let angry bigots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right!” 


He opposed the release of these prisoners 
from no unkindly feeling, but because 
he believed that to pardon these men 
would be to subvert military discipline 
and make our Army a less safe one than 
it had hitherto been. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he had not in- 
tended to take any part in the discussion, 
but the extraordinary and heartless 
speech they had just heard from the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(General Shute) demanded some reply 
from an English Member. It was not 
sufficient that the only protest against 
his almost brutal expressions should 
come from Irish Representatives. He 
supported the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo, not so 
much out .of consideration for the pri- 
soners whose cause he so ably pleaded, 
as out of regard to what he considered 
to be the honour and interests of Eng- 
land. While he sympathized sincerely 
with these unfortunate men in their pro- 
longed imprisonment, it was only right 
for them to recollect, as the hon. and 
gallant Member for Brighton had so 
pointedly reminded them, that the men 
whose case they were considering were 
members of the Fenian society ; that the 
aim of that organization was to promote 
the dismemberment of the United King- 
dom ; and that they sought to achieve 
their object by force of arms. When 
these men committed themselves to that 
enterprize they knew—or at least they 
ought to have known—that they im- 
perilled their property, their liberty, and 
their lives. If they had been successful, 
they would have been hailed by their 
adherents’as heroes. If they had failed, 
they would have been treated by their 
enemies as outlaws. A hundred years 
ago George Washington led an insur- 
rection against British rule, and was 
successful. Shortly after Robert Emmett 
attempted to do for Ireland what 
Washington had done for the United 
States, but he failed. Emmett was as 
able a man as Washington, and, in all 
the moral qualities that went to make up 
a noble native, the Irish leader was the 
equal, if not the superior, of the Ame- 
rican. Yet the world for the last cen- 
tury had described Washington as a 
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patriot, and ‘‘sung his praise in song 
and story.” It had described Emmett 
as a traitor. The English Government 
strangled him, and his remains still lay 
in an ‘‘unnamed and unhonoured grave.” 
In the popular regard shown to these 
two men, they saw the way in which 
the world treated successful and unsuc- 
cessful treason. The Fenians must have 
known the terrible risks they ran when 
they lent themselves to the daring pro- 
ject of making Ireland an independent 
State. Any argument, therefore, founded 
merely upon personal consideration for 
the men, he could easily conceive the 
Government would treat with indiffer- 
ence. But strong and, to his mind, 
irresistible reasons, could be found, 
arising out of British considerations 
alone, why these poor men should be 
released. It was a settled principle with 
all modern and civilized Governments 
that when the excitement occasioned by 
insurrectionary movements had subsided, 
generous consideration should be ex- 
tended to the parties who had engaged 
inthem. All European Governments had 
acknowledged that such a course of 
action was judicious. The late Adminis- 
tration admitted the soundness of that 
policy when they released in two batches, 
some years ago, the bulk of the Fenian 
prisoners. But the manner in which 
they made this partial amnesty was 
somewhat extraordinary. They freed 
the captains and the officers of the 
Fenian Association, and they retained 
the private soldiers. He considered this 
course not only unwise but unfair. He 
did not know that such was the case, 
but it was easy to conceive that some of 
the men who were now in prison were 
victims, and some dupes. Under any 
circumstances, if there were to be degrees 
of punishment, the men who had fo- 
mented, fostered, and directed the insur- 
rection, were clearly greater offenders 
than those who had been simply fol- 
lowers. He knew that the ground on 
which this strange apportionment of 
guilt was fixed was that the men who 
were released were civilians, and those 
who were retained soldiers. It was 
alleged that soldiers were under excep- 
tional bonds to be loyal to the nation 
and the Crown—it was said that military 
men took a special oath, and that the 
breach of that oath ought to entail upon 
them special punishment. He denied 
entirely that an ordinary citizen was 
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under less obligation to be loyal and 
orderly than a soldier. But admitting, 
for argument’s sake, that the position of 
the Government in this matter was cor- 
rect, he begged to call their attention to 
the fact that if these military men were 
exceptionally guilty, they had been 
exceptionally punished. The most of 
the Fenian prisoners were arrested in 
1865-6-7. In 1869, and again in 1870, 
the civilian prisoners were released. 
The soldiers had thus really been double 
the length of time in penal servitude. 
If the contention of the Government 
was that these men, in consequence of 
their connection with the Army, should 
have a special and severe punishment, 
that end had been attained by their 
being confined twice as long as their 
brother insurgents. But, he repeated, 
he did not admit that soldiers were 
under any special bond as to their 
loyalty ; and he challenged the Govern- 
ment, or any hon. Gentleman on the 
opposite side, to show that in any in- 
stance in this country soldiers were 
treated differently by the Government 
when found guilty of being connected 
with political risings. No one would 
contend that a soldier was under a 
stronger oath than a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and yet Mr. Smith O’Brien came 
to that Table, took the oath as a Member 
of the House of Commons, went back to 
Ireland, and attempted to do iden- 
tically the same thing as the Fenians 
haddone. He was arrested, tried, found 
guilty, and transported ; yet he was not 
treated more severely than his brother 
exiles, the late Mr. Martin, Mr. Mitchel, 
Mr. M‘Manus, and others, who were 
not members of that Assembly. Last 
year his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mayo had referred to the case of the 
Duke of Marlborough, who one week 
was in the pay and service of King 
James, and the next was in the camp 
and under the orders of the Prince of 
Orange. He would not, however, cite 
individual instances, but he appealed to 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House if it was not a fact that from the 
battle of Edgehill to the battle of Cul- 
loden there were not scores, but hundreds 
of men, who at different times took the 
oath of allegiance to the Stuarts, to the 
Puritans, to the partizans of the Rebel- 
lion of 1688, and to the Hanoverians ; 
and that those oaths when broken did 
not bring upon those who had taken 
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them any special punishment in conse- 
quence of the persons being connected 
withthe Army. Indeed, the very oppo- 
site was the practice, and soldiers were 
treated with more consideration than 
civilians. Then they had the case of 
the present President of the French 
Republic. That antique specimen of 
Royalist chivalry, the Count de Cham- 
bord, had declared that Marshal 
MacMahon was a modern Bayard, 
‘‘ without fear and without reproach.” 
Yet it was notorious that this same 
soldier had taken the oath of allegiance 
to every known dynasty in France, and 
broken them allin turn. He had been 
Legitimist, Orleanist, Bonapartist, and 
Republican in succession, and yet he was 
recognized, and justly, as one of the 
most trusted Rulers in Europe. But he 
would not enumerate personal instances, 
nor would he go back 100 years to find 
illustrations. He would quote a case 
that came down to the present day, to 
the present Parliament, and to the pre- 
sent Government. He asked the special 
attention of the Home Secretary to the 
facts he was going to recite. In 1831 
an insurrection took place in Poland. 
The Polish patriots attempted to do for 
their country what the Fenians attempted 
to do for Ireland. The Poles strove to 
throw off the Russian yoke, as the 
Fenians strove to disconnect their coun- 
try with England. A secret political society 
was formed in Warsaw. Out of that so- 
ciety the insurrection took place. For a 
time success attended the efforts of the 
insurgents, but in the end they were 
compelled to submit to the crushing 
power of numbers, and— 

“Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime.” 
After the suppression of the rebellion 
many of the Poles sought and obtained 
refuge in France, in Switzerland, and in 
this country. The French Government 
voted for their relief £100,000; the 
Swiss Republic gave them help propor- 
tionate to their means; and the English 
House of Commons, to its credit, on the 
Motion of the late Lord Dudley Stuart 
and the present Earl of Harrowby, voted 
sums of money for the maintenance of 
the destitute Polish exiles. In the course 
of three or four years the sum of 
£87,000 was voted by this country for 
these men. At first the money was 
given temporarily. Ultimately it was 
settled as permanent pensions on the 
refugees. During the last 42 years 
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England, to its honour, had paid no less 
than £300,000 in aid of the Polish 
exiles. This year £1,100 was voted for 
the purpose. What he wished to point 
out to them was this—Polish refugees, 
for the most part, were men who had 
been in the service of Russia, and many 
of them—the leaders especially—had 
been Russian soldiers. They had taken 
the oath of allegiance to the Emperor of 
Russia in the same way as the Fenian 
soldiers had taken the oath of allegiance 
to Queen Victoria. They had broken 
their oath to the Czar, and had led an 
insurrection against his authority. He 
asked how the Government could with 
any consistency patronize and pension 
rebellious Russian soldiers, and at the 
same time punish with such merciless 
severity a handful of Irish soldiers who 
had done identically the same thing as 
their brother-rebels from Poland? If 
the Home Secretary could explain the 
difference of treatment, it was more than 
he could do. There were two reasons 
alleged for still detaining these unhappy 
men in captivity. It was said by some 
that they were kept in slavery in conse- 
quence of the fear that their release 
would produce a renewal of riotous pro- 
ceedings in Ireland. This was the 
reason alleged by the late Prime Minister 
for not granting a complete amnesty in 
1869. He (Mr. Cowen) did not think, 
however, it could have any force now, 
as, according to the repeated declara- 
tions of the Government, Ireland was at 
this moment in a state of exceptional 
peace and prosperity. Surely the British 
Empire that had recently made such a 
powerful display of naval force in Besika 
Bay, could not be frightened by a dozen 
obscure and unknown Irish soldiers. He 
dismissed this reason for their detention, 
therefore, as unworthy of consideration. 
He knew there was a general—he had 
almost said universal—belief amongst 
persons in this country, who sympathized 
with the amnesty movement, that these 
men were detained in penal servitude 
by a power—a Ducal and a military 
power—that was supposed to exist be- 
hind the Government. He did not credit 
the statement, and he made it simply 
for the purpose of expressing his dis- 
belief in it. There had been times in 
the history of this country when Princes, 
Royal Dukes, and Court favourites had 
been able to send men into exile, to 
prison, and to the scaffold, to gratify 
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ersonal dislike or private animosity. 

hat period, however, was past, and he 
believed that the only persons who were 
responsible for the retention of these 
men were Her Majesty’s constitutional 
Advisers—the Government. He had read 
within these last few days, in a respect- 
ableand influential American newspaper, 
that some of the Ministers had feelings of 
ersonal dislike towards Irish politicians, 
and that their harsh action in this matter 
was attributed to these vindictive mo- 
tives. He totally discredited such 
charges. Whatever might be said of 
the present Prime Minister, no one could 
with justice accuse him of cruelty. In- 
deed, few men in political life had shown 
so much consideration for his opponents, 
or had been so little disposed to press 
heavily upon beaten men. And with 
respect to the Home Secretary, who had 
these prisoners under his special charge, 
he might say with truth that he was a 
Gentleman who would not consciously 
set his foot upon a worm. The only 
real ground why these men were kept in 
prison was, he had no doubt, because 
the Government thought that by so doing 
they might deter others from engaging 
in such dangerous and hazardous enter- 
prizes as they had been connected with. 
In the interests of the State, the Go- 
vernment doubtless considered that a 
prolonged incarceration was required. 
While he freely admitted that this was 
the opinion of the Cabinet, he at the 
same time entirely dissented from their 
policy and procedure. Legitimate and 
moderate punishment acted as a warning 
and corrective; but when punishment 
was carried beyond reasonable dimen- 
sions it became persecution, and pri- 
soners became martyrs. ‘This was cer- 
tainly the case with these unfortunate 
Fenians. The Irish people believed— 
and he thought justly—that any offence 
they had committed against the State 
had been fully expiated, and the longer 
they remained in penal servitude the 
stronger and more fervent would become 
the demand for their release. If the 
Government wished to conciliate Irish 
political feeling, he knew of no course 
they could take to accomplish that end 
better than by the release of these poor 
men. The Irish were a generous, an 
impulsive, and sympathetic race. He 
appealed to the Ministers to act merci- 
fully and generously in this sad case, 
and he felt satisfied that their conces- 
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sion would be repaid by increased regard 
for the Constitution and by added attach- 
ment to England. When Hamlet told 
Polonius to see that the players were 
well cared for and properly bestowed, 
the garrulous old courtier replied that 
he would treat them “ according to their 
desert.” The Prince of Denmark ex- 
claimed in answer, ‘‘Use every man 
after his desert, and who shall ’scape 
whipping? Use them after your own 
honour and dignity ; the less they deserve 
the more merit there is in your bounty.” 
He commended the political philosophy 
conveyed in that quotation to the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and he hoped they would be able to see 
their way to assent to the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mayo. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the last 
speaker, when he called these men poli- 
tical prisoners, and treated their offence 
as a political one, really begged the 
whole question. If it could be shown 
that they were political prisoners he 
should be at one with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) ; 
but he had{himself a year ago publicly 
questioned the Prime Minister and 
Home Secretary on the subject, and 
had been assured that even then no 
merely political prisoner was left among 
them. Two of the prisoners had been 
connected with the Manchester murder. 
They were murderers, and were, there- 
fore, not entitled to receive any com- 
passion whatever. Another of the pri- 
soners, a colour-sergeant in his regiment 
—(‘‘Name!”]—he did not remember 
it just at present, but the fact was well- 
known, and the name was well-known 
to those hon. Members who called 
‘‘Name!” and it was not necessary for 
him to tell hon. Members that the 
colour-sergeant was probably one of 
the most trusted man in the regiment 
next to the colonel. [‘‘No, no!”] 
Well, at any rate the colour-sergeant in 
each company came in on all occasions 
between the officers and men, and occu- 
pied a highly confidential position. This 
colour-sergeant entered into a conspiracy 
to deliver up the arms of his regiment 
and to murder his officers. Men who 
did such things as these were not entitled 
to any kind of mercy or compassion. 
If, however, it could be shown that there 
was any one who was a political prisoner 
and nothing more, or who could be 
shown to be a military prisoner and no- 
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thing more, who had been duped by 
greater knaves than himself, let him off 
by all means; but when they had men 
like the three he mentioned to deal with, 
he said unhesitatingly they were not en- 
titled to any mercy. He understood 
that all the men who were in the posi- 
tion of political prisoners, and to whom 
he himself had asked the Prime Mini- 
ster to extend mercy, had now made their 
escape from Western Australia; there- 
fore there was no reason for hon. Mem- 
bers to trouble themselves about them. 
Mercy might well be extended to other 
prisoners of the same class, if there 
were any, but not to criminals of the 
worst type. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY complained 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow had 
treated this subject in the most aggra- 
vating and disagreeable manner, throw- 
ing every obstacle in the way of mercy 
being shown to certain misguided men. 
The hon. Gentleman said he had in that 
House appealed to the Prime Minister 
to release certain classes of persons 
whom he, in his graciousness, was pleased 
to dignify with the title of political pri- 
soners. Everyone who knew the cir- 
cumstances was well aware that when 
the hon. Member interfered in this 
question he did so with the express 
purpose of preventing the action he 
asked for. The hon. Member brought 
forward the subject at an inopportune 
moment against the earnest expostula- 
tions and entreaties of those who felt 
that an appeal to the clemency of the 
Crown ought to be made on rational 
grounds, in a Christian spirit, and at a 
well-chosen moment. The hon. Gentle- 
man chose, however, to intrude himself 
into this question, and did these men 
the greatest injury he could inflict on 
them by an injudicious and insincere 
advocacy. He would now bring back 
the attention of the House to the cir- 
cumstances which had been alluded to 
that evening by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power). It never entered into the minds 
of any of the men concerned in the 
Manchester outrage to murder the 
policeman Brett in putting a pistol to 
the lock of the door and endeavouring 
to force it open. They did not know 
an individual stood at the back of it. 
He hoped, in the interests of our com- 
mon humanity, and especially in the 
interests of our common kingdom, that 
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the right hon. Gentleman would not be 
too ready to brand with the name of 
murderers those unhappy persons who 
were still remaining in prison on ac- 
count of what was called the Manchester 
outrage. The real murderers—if they 
were murderers—had been hanged, and 
the individuals now in prison only formed 
part of the crowd, and were identified at 
the trial by women of bad character, 
As to the soldiers, he would ask the 
House what would have become of our 
liberties if there had not at times been 
men in the Army who had broken their 
oaths? He did not, in saying that, 
wish to excuse the conduct of the men 
to whom he was referring, for he fully 
admitted that they ought to have been 
subjected to a severe penalty for the of- 
fence. They had, however, already 
gone through twice the amount of 
punishment of others; and he believed 
there never was an act of mercy done 
by the Sovereign of these Realms which 
would redound more to the honour of 
the Crown than the release of these 
misguided men. They were tried by a 
court-martial, and it would be creditable 
to the officers of that Court if they 
would come forward and recommend 
those unhappy men to mercy. In Ire- 
land, at the present moment, there was 
no subject more interesting to the people 
than the sufferings of these prisoners, 
Anyone who wished to speak on the 
subject would soon be surrounded by a 
crowd of sympathizers. The same was 
the case in Australia and America. 
Seeing that these Fenian prisoners were 
continually escaping, he asked . the 
Home Secretary whether the time had 
not come for the extension of Her 
Majesty’s clemency to the nine unfor- 
tunate prisoners who still remained in 
custody ? 

Mr. CALLAN, although he had not 
been in favour of having the present 
Motion brought forward in the absence 
of the acknowledged and trusted leader 
of the Irish people, yet was now glad 
that it had been made, seeing that it 
had evoked such eloquent support from 
the chivalrous and high-minded repre- 
sentative of, he believed he might say, 
the North of England (Mr. Cowen). 
Neither was he sorry that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Brighton (General Shute), should again 
have been afforded an opportunity of 
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displaying what he might term, if the 
phrase was not un-Parliamentary, the 
truculence of their language. It was 
all very well to speak of these unfortu- 
nate men as murderers and conspirators, 
but they had not brought ruin upon 
thousands, as those who were engaged 
in the Emma Mine conspiracy, with 
which no honourable man would like 
to have been connected. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Brighton (General 
Shute) talked of whipping people at 
the cart’s tail. Well, similar chi- 
valric sentiments were held in former 
years by another military officer, 
known as ‘‘The Walking Gallows,” 
which now seemed to permeate the mind 
of the retired General. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
He was sorry he was not retired. 

Masor DICKSON rose to Order, and 
asked if that was a proper way for one 
hon. Member to speak of another ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, if he had said 
something un-Parliamentary it was in 
error, but the sentiment in his mind re- 
mained the same. The Member for 
Brighton spoke of these men as a set of 
traitors. 

GrenerAL SHUTE rose to make an 
explanation, but the hon. Member de- 
clined to give way. 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
strict rules of debate, the hon. Member 
in possession of the House is entitled to 
proceed with his observations until he 
has concluded. If, at their termination, 
the hon. and gallant Member desires to 
offer an explanation, no doubt he will, 
with the indulgence of the House, be at 
liberty to do so. 

Mr. CALLAN : I would have yielded, 
but I wished to extend the same courtesy 
to the Member for Brighton which he 
wishes to extend to the Irish political 
prisoners. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
out that, according to the ordinary 
courtesies of debate, Members are 
spoken of as ‘‘ hon. Members.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would, then, 
in accordance with ordinary courtesy, 
speak of the hon. Member as an “ hon. 
Member.” He thanked the Home Se- 
cretary for having allowed him to visit 
a prisoner who was no more guilty of 
murder than of putting nuggets into the 
Emma Mine. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
although certainly the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) used strong 
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language, he was not at all certain 
that it was too strong. These men com- 
mitted an offence which could not be 
allowed to pass without condign punish- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I think such 
Members as are now present who do not 
come from Ireland will admit that it is 
not at all unreasonable that, considering 
the state of public opinion in Ireland 
with regard to this question, the hon. 
Member is fully justified in bringing it 
before the House; and I think, too, 
with the exception of a few words that 
have been uttered, we shall all agree that 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland who have 
addressed’ the House have done it ina 
manner and with a feeling entirely be- 
fitting the subject which is before the 
House. I have regretted that on a 
former occasion when this matter was 
before us, I did not take the opportunity 
of saying what I have long thought 
with regard to the case which is called 
‘The Manchester Outrage.’’ There was 
in that case one man killed—one man 
shot—one fatal shot fired, and therefore 
it may be urged positively that only one 
man, in a certain sense, was guilty of 
murder. Three persons were hanged 
for that murder. I had, living in that 
neighbourhood, a very painful interview 
with the relatives of one of the three 
men who were hanged, and they were 
not willing to lay the blame upon either 
of the other two, but they felt very con- 
fidently that there were no sufficient 
grounds for believing that the prisoner 
in whose fate they were particularly in- 
terested was the one who fired the fatal 
shot. One of the three, I presume, was 
the guilty person, but the three were 
hanged. Now, it always appeared to 
me that the course pursued by the Home 
Office on that occasion was an unwise 
one. I am averse to capital punish- 
ment, as most Members of the House 
know; but in a case of this kindI think 
to hang three men for one fatal shot was 
a mistake—a mistake according to the 
order and practice of our law, and a 
great mistake when we look at it in its 
political aspect. On the occasion I have 
alluded to, when representations were 
made, it was denied that this was strictly 
a political case, or that any severity was 
resorted to because it was a political 
case; but I have always held the opi- 
nion that I held then, and hold now, 
that it was solely because it was a poli- 
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tical case, that three men were hanged 
for the murder of one man. I recollect 
urging it in this way. If these three 
men had been out on a poaching expe- 
dition, and in the conflict that took place 
one keeper was killed by one shot, and 
three men were tried for it, I believe 
there is no Judge who would have sen- 
tenced, and no Home Secretary who 
would have thought it his duty to ad- 
vise that these three men should be 
hanged for the offence. I believe that 
the three men were hanged because it 
was a political offence, and not because 
it was an ordinary murder of one man 
committed by one man and by one shot. 
The other day there was a case in my 
neighbourhood of an outrage committed 
by persons connected with a trade union 
in the neighbourhood of Bolton. Un- 
fortunately a man was attacked by a 
number of his fellow-workmen and was 
killed. No doubt all who were present 
and maltreated the man were guilty of 
an illegal act, but it is difficult to say 
who it was that was guilty of the offence 
of destroying that man’s life. Three, I 
think, were convicted, not of murder, 
but of manslaughter. It was an illegal 
act, and they were punished by various 
terms of imprisonment—from, I think, 
three to 15 years. Unless this was a 
political offence the evidence of murder 
was not very much different from the 
case I am now describing. I believe it 
was a great mistake. I said it then, 
and say it now, and I have, I say, al- 
ways believed that the extremity of the 
law was put in force against three men, 
only one of whom—supposing the one 
who committed the offence was cap- 
tured—caused the death of the un- 
fortunate and lamented policeman. I 
would ask the House—I need not ask 
the hon. Members who come from Ire- 
land, but I would ask those from Eng- 
land—whether they do not think that 
the punishment inflicted on these men, 
no one of whom, it is clear, actually 
fired the shot which killed that police- 
man, whether the punishment now suf- 
fered is not of itself sufficient; and 
whether the law, having avenged the 
murder of that man by the public exe- 
cution of three men, has not been suffi- 
ciently satisfied ; and whether the sym- 
pathies and the justice of the House 
might not be given with the proposi- 
tion now before it for any further 
punishment to be withdrawn? I come 
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to the other question—the question of 
the soldiers. I agree very much with 
the observations of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen), 
Let us consider from what class it is 
that the great bulk of your private 
soldiers are taken. Although soldiers 
take an oath—unhappily in all countries 
—I believe that is of very little avail. I 
think the time will come when oaths 
will be abolished. I believe that nothing 
has tended so much to destroy a regard 
for truth as the taking of oaths. A man 
may say many things when he is not on 
oath that he will not say when he is 
upon oath; but then it makes a differ- 
ence in his mind as to the nature of truth, 
and I have always held the view that 
nothing has tended so much to destroy 
a regard for truth in this country and in 
all countries, as the constant and fre- 
quent imposition of oaths. I do not 
think, therefore, very much of the 
soldier’s oath. The soldier’s oath is 
not more important than the oath of 
any other man. To say a man is to be 
kept in perpetual imprisonment, or 
something approaching to it, because 
he breaks an oath is singular when men 
break oaths every day. I have heard 
men swear falsely—the House knows— 
upstairs, and the Committees knew they 
were swearing falsely. I think in this 
case too much importance s!_ uld not be 
attributed to the fact that these men had 
taken an oath. You will bear in mind 
that there was great excitement in Ire- 
land. There are a great number of men 
who do things during a time of excite- 
ment which, in times of no excitement, 
they would not do, and which afterwards 
they will regret. There was not only 
excitement in Ireland, but great excite- 
ment amongst the Irish population in 
the United States, and the excitement 
in Ireland was fired by the excitement 
in the United States. Many Irishmen, 
some native and some born in America, 
came home to this country, and they 
stirred up as much excitement as pos- 
sible. It is within our knowledge that 
soldiers, like other men, are actuated 
by feelings and excitement of this ne- 
ture, and are led into transactions which 
they afterwards greatly regret. Yet it 
is not necessary that the Government 
should year after year, and for many 
years, continue punishment when punish- 
ment seems to be no longer required by 
the changed condition of the country. 
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Many years have passed—I suppose 8 
or 10—since this unfortunate event took 
place, and since that time a good deal 
has been done for Ireland. There can 
be no doubt that the material prosperity 
of that part of the United Kingdom is 
greater than it ever was at any former 
period in its history. There is excite- 
ment occasionally now, and there is po- 
litical agitation. Some hon. Members 
in this House are the representatives of 
that agitation. Still, we must be glad 
to find that the agitation no longer takes 
the character of violence and insurrec- 
tion, but that of the constitutional action 
which they have a perfect right to do. 
I think the House ought to congratulate 
itself that the time of insurrection and 
violence—as I hope it is—has- passed 
awayin Ireland. The speech, I think, 
of the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Kenelm Digby) was one calculated 
to have a great effect upon every Mem- 
ber of the House who heard it; and 
nothing could be more moderate, more 
reasonable, or more just than the tone 
in which he appealed to the Government 
and the House on behalf of the prisoners. 
It cannot but have had some effect on the 
right hon. Gentleman at the Home Office. 
He can have no object in keeping these 
men as prisoners. No Home Secretary 
has any personal object in dispensing 
the law in any way hardly or cruelly to 
those who happen to come under his 
notice; but perhaps the Home Office 
may act upon the policy that with regard 
to the broken oaths of soldiers mercy is 
a thing not to be thought of. I dis- 
agree with that altogether. I think 
there is nothing grander in a Monarchy, 
nothing nobler in a Government than 
mercy. I must say for myself—I say it 
as an Englishman, and I am not ac- 
tuated by violent feeling, which I am 
sorry to say some persons in Ireland 
still show in their enthusiasm in favour 
of these men; but I think that, looking 
altogether to the number of years since 
this transaction took place, I am quite 
certain it would redound to the honour 
of the Crown, and that it would be a 
very just act on the part of the present 
Government if the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues could see their way 
to advise the Crown in favour of the 
liberation of these prisoners. I cannot 
think that such an act would be with- 
out its effect in Ireland. The Irish 
people are very different from all other 
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people if they would not be favourably 
influenced by a merciful consideration of 
this case. I think the way in which it 
has been discussed to-night—the unani- 
mity of the Irish Members, the certainty 
we have that in speaking as they do 
they represent the vast majority of the 
people of Ireland, have vindicated their 
right to bring this question before the 
House; and I should be extremely glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman could give 
them some hope that the Government 
would consider their case. If it should 
be necessary for the House to go toa 
division, I should feel it my duty to vote 
for the Motion. 

Mr. STACPOOLE supported the Mo- 
tion, which he hoped would be adopted 
as an act of clemency. It would be re- 
ceived by the people of Ireland with 
gratitude. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright) had 
alluded to a proceeding in which he 
(Mr. Hardy) had the misfortune to hear 
a considerable part. The right hon. 
Gentleman had thought right to say that 
the Home Secretary at the time of the 
Manchester outrage took upon himself 
to hang three men. Now that seemed 
to him a most unreasonable and impro- 
per statement of the duties of the Home 
Secretary. That Minister never tookupon 
himself anything in the nature of an exe- 
cution. His duty was simply to advise 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy 


‘if he thought there were grounds for it. 


The force of law was absolute in itself, 
and he had nothing whatever to do with 
it. But that was not the only part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement to 
which he felt it his duty to refer. On 
the subject of the murder itself the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid down principles 
which were of an absolutely dangerous 
character. It was perfectly true that at 
Manchester only one man was killed and 
that three men were hanged, and that 
some perished who did not fire the shot ; 
but was it to be maintained for a mo- 
ment in an Assembly of men of sense 
and judgment that the aiders and abet- 
tors in a murder who had gone to a cer- 
tain place armed and determined to shed 
blood, rather than forego the object they 
had in view, were not equally guilty with 
the man who actually did the deed ? The 
man who fired the shot in the Manchester 
outrage might possibly have been the least 
guilty of those concerned in it. No one 
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who had any acquaintance with the pro- 
ceedings of our criminal Courts could 
fail to be aware that the actual agent in 
a crime was often a person employed by 
the real culprits—a mere instrument in 
their hands, so to speak; and the right 
hon. Gentleman certainly seemed to him 
to be putting forth a most dangerous doc- 
trine when he contended that the persons 
who on the occasion of the Manchester 
outrage went about with and used loaded 
revolvers were absolutely guiltless sim- 
ply because from no self-constraint on 
their part, but simply by good fortune, 
they had escaped shedding blood. Shots 
were fired which endangered life, and 
although only one took effect, the per- 
sons who that day went out armed and 
prepared for murder were all in the eye 
of justice and common sense equally 
guilty. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that he was the advocate of the 
abolition of capital punishment, and he 
(Mr. Hardy) thought that had a preju- 
dicial influence upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s opinion, for he looked at the 
matter not in the light of law, but in that 
of sentiment. He (Mr. Hardy) did not 
say that that was not an honour to him; 
but a man should not allow himself to 
be prejudiced so as to go against the 
law, not only of this country, but of every 
civilized country, that all those who went 
to carry out an object at the cost of life 
were every one guilty. As the Home 
Secretary at the time referred to, he 
(Mr. Hardy) felt that to a certain extent 
the right hon. Gentleman’s observations 
affected him personally. But his opi- 
nion then, as now, was that in the case 
of the men convicted for murder there 
was no call for his interference. The 
prerogative of mercy was exercised to- 
wards some who were present on that 
occasion; but with regard to the others, 
neither the Judges, nor those who were 
engaged in the trial, had any doubt as 
to the guilt which attached to each and 
all of them. It was to be remembered 
that the crime was characterized by an 
amount of audacity which was happily 
uncommon in this country. An armed 
party went forth with the avowed object 
of effecting the rescue of a prisoner from 
custody, and did not hesitate for the ac- 
complishment of their ends to kill an 
officer against whom personally they 
entertained no animosity whatever. Had 
he not allowed the law to take its course 
in such a case he felt that he should have 
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been betraying his duty both to the 
Crown and to the country. There was 
another point on which it was necessary 
to touch. The right hon. Gentleman, 
with a strong sentimental feeling, said 
he thought lightly of a soldier’s oath. 
Again, he (Mr. Hardy) had to say that 
was a most dangerous statement. A 
soldier’s oath had been regarded in all 
times as of special solemnity and impor- 
tance. It was quite true they were all 
bound by allegiance to the Sovereign ; 
but was it to be said that a man who 
broke a special trust and obligation 
which he had undertaken was not more 
guilty than one who had not so bound 
himself? A Member of that House who 
broke his sworn allegiance was no doubt 
in as bad a position as the soldier; but, 
at the same time, it could not be said 
that the soldier was in any better posi- 
tion than such a Member would be. In 
the-particular instance mentioned by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) there was the greatest possible ag- 
gravation of the soldier’s offence. He 
did not believe the case of the soldiers 
was one which would have been treated 
differently in any civilized country, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in this respect—that death 
would have been substituted for impri- 
sonment. Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
man formed part of the late Government. 
He (Mr. Hardy) did not say that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not urge upon 
the Members of that Government the 
views he had expressed that night. But, 
at all events, he did not then express 
those views publicly. In respect to the 
treatment of these prisoners the late 
Government did not see fit to take the 
step which hon. Members on the other 
side of the House were now advocating ; 
and he could say that the present Go- 
vernment had not followed their example 
without seeing what they deemed good 
cause. 

Caprain NOLAN did not understand 
that the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham sought to accuse the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite of being a cruel 
Home Secretary. The contention of the 
right hon. Gentleman simply was that 
the punishment inflicted showed that the 
crime was regarded as a political and 
not as an ordinary one. With reference 
to the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Brighton (General Shute), 
he might remark that he was well known 
as an excellent officer. The hon. and 
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gallant Member for Brighton was a strict 
disciplinarian, and it was not surprising 
if he was in favour of flogging ; butif we 
were to have a system of short service, 
under which our soldiers were to be 
thrown back upon the people and to mix 
with them, it would be found necessary, 
as well as politic, for us to be merciful 
and liberal, It was but a small favour 
that was now asked of a great country 
that could afford tobe generous. There 
was no valid reason to be urged why 
these men should not have mercy ex- 
tended to them. The people of Ireland 
were bound to use every legitimate effort 
to get these men released, and if their 


appeals for mercy were rejected, could it | 


be expected that they would act gene- 
rously in time of need? That discus- 
sion had shown the supporters of the 
Motion who were their friends and who 
were their foes, and the House might 
rest assured that that question could not 
pass away from the minds of the Irish 
constituencies or be without its effect on 
the Irish vote in the English constitu- 
encies until these men had been re- 
leased. They were bound to use every 
constitutional means to get them out of 
prison. 

GeneraL SHUTE expressed his as- 
tonishment at finding himself described 
by the last speaker as an advocate of 
flogging. He had always detested cor- 
poral punishment, and when he had 
used the phrase ‘‘ whipped like a child 
at the cart’s tail,” he had only wished 
to convey to the House that he looked 
upon Irish insurrections as mere bur- 
lesques. 

Captain NOLAN retracted what he 
had said about the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman in connection with flogging. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, nobody 
would advocate forgiveness or leniency 
to murderers ; but although these per- 
sons were engaged in an offence which 
the law technically called murder, the 
result of the trial was to send those men 
to penal servitude, instead of subjecting 
them to capital punishment; and why? 
because the Judges who tried them did 
not consider that the offence which they 
actually committed made them amenable 
to the punishment for murder. At the 
present moment Ireland was in a peace- 
ful condition, and there was no reason 
to expect that any other outbreak would 
occur. Under these circumstances, if 
the hon. Member divided the House, he 
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‘should vote in favour of the Resolu- 
| tion. 


Mr. MARTEN said, there was great 
inconvenience in discussing in that 
House questions which involved the Pre- 
rogative of mercy, and no hon. Mem- 
ber, whether English or Irish, could 
oF the subject without consider- 
able difficulty. A great portion of the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bright), was not addressed directly 
to the particular question now before 
them ; for it was directed rather against 
the infliction of capital punishment, and 
against imposing oaths for judicial or 
military purposes. The discussion, also, 
as to those who suffered capital punish- 
ment for the Manchester outrage was 
not pertinent to the present question. It 
was not the fact that the nine persons 
who were now in prison were confined 
as political prisoners. Two were con- 
nected with the Manchester outrage, and 
had been sentenced to death for the 
crime of murder, but their sentence had 
been commuted into the punishment they 
were now undergoing. Five of them 
had been convicted of military offences 
under the Articles of War which were 
of a very grave character. With regard 
to the observations of the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham on the subject 
of the sanctity of an oath, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
admit that, at all events, an oath was 
entitled to the same respect as a solemn 
affirmation. The soldier took upon him- 
self in the most solemn form known to 
the law an obligation which in this case 
had been violated, and he was punish- 
able, therefore, under the Mutiny Act, 
which was passed by that House every 
year. The othertwo prisoners had been 
tried for treason-felony, and therefore it 
would appear that the majority of the 
prisoners now in gaol had been tried 
either for military offences or for crimes 
ordinarily known to the law, and were 
therefore in no sense political offenders, 
He altogether denied that the men who 
had been convicted of murder had been 
punished as political offenders. They 
would in all probability have been pun- 
ished in the same manner if the outrage 
of which they were guilty had been one 
without any political aspect. He was 
most reluctant to say one word which 
might seem harsh to hon. Members on 
the opposite benches; but when a Reso- 
lution of this kind was forced upon the 
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House, and supported by such speeches 
as that of the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen) it was a duty to speak 
out. The hon. Member had compared 
Washington and Emmett—the one rebel 
became a hero, a patriot, who com- 
manded universal admiration ; the other 
died, a political martyr, for the crime 
of treason. He would remind the hon. 
Member of the lines— 


“Treason doth never prosper: what’s the 
reason ? 

Why, when it prospers, none dare call it 

treason.” 
Those who disturbed the peace of the 
country and sought to overthrow the 
Government must, when they failed, pay 
the penalty of treason, even although, 
had they succeeded, they would have 
occupied a different position. A Reso- 
lution of this kind was not, he thought, 
calculated to benefit the prisoners or to 
facilitate the exercise of the Prerogative. 
The grounds on which it had been 
brought forward were certainly not such 
as to recommend it to his support, and 
if pressed to a division he would vote 
against it. 

Dr. WARD said, that the Govern- 
ment were asked to be generous and 
merciful towards a few unfortunate men 
who in a sense foolishly had loved their 
country ‘‘ not wisely, but too well.”” Was 
it wise or politic for the sake of keeping 
these nine men in prison to keep up a 
spirit of revolt in Ireland? They had 
liberated the men who had fostered the 
Fenian conspiracy, and surely they could 
not with reason keep in those who had 
been misled by them. In continuing to 
punish these persons the Government 
were guilty of the most impolitic conduct 
in respect to a people who were disposed 
to be loyal, but who were prevented 
being so by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MELDON could not accept the 
doctrine laid down by the Secretary of 
State for War as to the law in the present 
case. What was the crime these men 
committed ? There was not a tittle of 
evidence to show that they went into 
that crowd with the intention to commit 
murder. Ifit had not been for the ex- 
citement existing in this country at the 
time, and in which the Judge and jury 
shared, he believed that not one of those 
three men would have been hanged. 
The people of Ireland felt that these 
men were martyrs, and in keeping up 
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their imprisonment the Government were 
establishing a nucleus of conspiracy and 
disorder. He maintained that the law 
had been amply vindicated; while the 
release of the Fenian prisoners would do 
more than any other measure to put an 
end to agitation, and give satisfaction to 
Ireland. 

Mr. B. WHITWORTH, as an Eng- 
lishman who had a large interest in the 
material prosperity of the country, could 
safely say that the Government would 
do a great service to that prosperity if 
they granted the request, which was 
almost unanimous, of the Irish people. 
He happened to be one of the jurymen 
in the case of the Manchester murder. 
No doubt, a great crime was committed ; 
but he did not think it was a wise thing 
to have hanged more than the man 
Allen, who fired the shot. When he 
(Mr. Whitworth) stood for the borough 
of Kilkenny some 18 months ago, he 
was represented as the ‘ Manchester 
hangman.” The Fenian element called 
a meeting to denounce him; but the 
bulk of the people of Kilkenny would 
not listen to what they had to say, thus 
showing they had no sympathy with 
Fenians. He was satisfied that mercy 
might be safely extended to the Fenian 
prisoners still in confinement. He be- 
lieved Fenianism was comparatively a 
dead letter in Ireland, and the only thing 
that could revive it was a refusal on the 
part of the Government to adopt a policy 
of clemency and mercy. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Prunxer) observed, 
that although Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were in this matter only pursuing 
the course marked out by their Prede- 
cessors, yet it was not on that ground 
he desired to defend the conclusion at 
which they had arrived. The ground 
on which the release of these prisoners 
was demanded before the expiration of 
their sentences was that they were poli- 
tical prisoners; but he was prepared to 
show that not one of the prisoners now 
undergoing imprisonment came under 
that category. The hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Motion (Mr. Kenelm 
Digby) did not put his case on that 
ground, but contended that, now that 
all excitement and danger had passed 
away, the time had come when the Go- 
vernment might safely act as those who 
preceded them had done. But the late 
Government had arrived at the same 
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conclusion with reference to the very 
same men. The individuals now in 
prison were the same as those who were 
not released, and on the ground that 
they were not political prisoners. He 
need not trouble the House at any 
length in reference to the history of the 
men whose release was sought by the 
present Motion. They were eight in 
number; five were soldiers, all of whom 
were convicted not-of treason-felony or 
of treasonable offences, but of breaches 
of the Articles of War. M‘Carthy was 
convicted because, having knowledge of 
a mutiny, he did not give information of 
it to his commanding officer. The next 
two were convicted of mutinous conduct 
and desertion, and the others for simi- 
lar offences. Two of the other pri- 
soners were engaged in the murder of 
the policeman Brett at Manchester, and, 
having been condemned to death, were 
subsequently reprieved and let off with 
sentences of penal servitude. It must 
be clear, therefore, that the offences 
committed by those persons who were 
released and those who still remained in 
prison were widely different, and called 
for different treatment. With regard 
to the legal argument with regard to the 
cases of the Manchester murderers, as 
urged by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
he must observe it was altogether in- 
consistent with the law of England, that 
because only one life was lost in a mur- 
derous outrage, he only who was party 
to the actual killing of the man by 
striking the fatal blow should be punished 
for it. The only other of the prisoners 
whose case it was necessary for him par- 
ticularly to refer to was Davitt, who was 
convicted of treason-felony for having, in 
conjunction with another person named 
Wilson, who had been let out upon licence 
(in consequence of the evidence against 
him not being of so damaging a character) 
supplied arms to the Fenians throughout 
the country. It was impossible that a 
deliberate offence of this character could 
be visited with anything less than 
severe punishment, especially when it 
was remembered that it was committed 
after the great excitement had passed 
away and the outbreaks had almost 
come toanend. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone), in reply to a Question, had 
stated on the 25th of July, 1873, that 
this man could not be regarded as a 
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news prisoner. The right hon. Mem- 
er for Greenwich said— 

“Tn ordinary convictions for political offences 
we can positively and confidently say that when 
once public excitement and hazard have passed 
away, it may be well to stretch a point on the 
side of mercy; but we are not able to do so 
in this case.” —[3 Hansard, ccxvii. 998.] 


The contemptible character of an out- 
break did not necessarily lessen the 
gravity of the offence; and the hopeless- 
ness of such an enterprize ought to enter 
into the calculations of a man who deli- 
berately aimed at the overthrow of an 
established Government. But, however 
that might be, it was impossible to con- 
ceive of a more wanton and reckless 
proceeding, or one more dangerous to 
society, than that of a man who, after 
the excitement which accompanied the 
Fenian outbreak had passed away, and 
when there was not the shadow of a 
hope ora possibility of success, and when 
even the clemency of the Crown had 
been asked for and granted to those who 
had been engaged in a previous attempt 
of the same kind, had been preparing 
for a renewal of the outbreak. There 
were also two unfortunate men now in 
prison who had been convicted of murder 
according to the law of the land. In 
conclusion, he would express his convic- 
tion that if the true character of the 
offences committed by those persons was 
understood throughout the country he 
believed that the sympathy felt towards 
them would take a different direction, 
and that many who now asked for their 
release would see that that was not an 
urgent demand founded either in justice 
or in policy, and would leave to the 
Executive Government the function 
which undoubtedly belonged to it of 
considering when, if at all, the Prero- 
gative of clemency should be exercised. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT explained that 
he had not called in question the state 
of the law. 

Tue O’CONOR DON pointed out that 
whatever might be the legal and military 
technicalities connected with the case of 
the soldiers in question, they were guilty 
of exactly the same offence in a political 
point of view as their civilian fellow- 
prisoners, and they would never be looked 
upon by the Irish people as having been 
sentenced for any other offence but the 
same political offence for which those 
very civilians had been pardoned. He 
did not know whether the hon. Member 
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for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) meant 
to press his Motion to a division; but 
whether he did or not, he had done good 
service by bringing the subject before 
the House and eliciting such an expres- 
sion of opinion as that which was con- 
veyed in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright). It was now utterly im- 
possible that those men could be detained 
much longer in prison, and their being 
set at liberty was only a question of 
time. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was unwilling that the debate should 
close without a few words from himself, 
because he could assure the House, with- 
out the slightest reserve, that he always 
felt the deep responsibility of matters 
connected with life and death—and he 
hoped the House would always hesitate 
to interfere with the individual act of the 
Minister advising the Crown on such 
matters. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous to the liberty of the subject than 
the interference of the House under such 
circumstances. This was not the case of 
the responsibility of an individual Mini- 
ster ; it was not the case so much of an in- 
dividual Government as of many Govern- 
ments. It was not this Government alone 
which had refused to take action in this 
matter ; all it had done was to follow the 
precedent set it by the last Government. 
One thing he had observed for several 
years, and he still observed it that night 
—namely, that in the mind of a great 
many of the Irish people there was no 
difference or distinction between those 
whose sentences had been remitted al- 
ready and those who still remained in 
prison, and they did not see any dif- 
ference between those who had been 
found guilty of murder and _ those 
found guilty of other offences. What 
alone would content Ireland, it appeared, 
was the release of the whole of the pri- 
soners. [‘‘Hear, hear!” ] Well, let 
that be clearly understood. It was not 
the release of one or two prisoners, but 
it was the release of the whole of them, 
whether they had been found guilty of 
murder or any other offence. [ Mr. 
Mircnett Henry: We will take half a 
slice if we cannot get the whole.] But 
he (Mr. Assheton Cross) was stating the 
case of the Irish people. The late Go- 
vernment as well as the present Govern- 
ment had totally denied that there were 
any political offenders now in prison. 
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As regarded the soldiers in prison, al- 
though he quite admitted that every 
citizen of this country was bound by his 
high allegiance to the service of the 
Queen and State, yet when a soldier had 
taken the oath of allegiance he was bound 
by a higher duty, if he might so say. 
To allow the soldiers out would imply 
that other soldiers who were in prison © 
for like offences should also be liberated, 
and, in the minds of those who had ex- 
piated kindred crimes, there would be the 
feeling that they had been wronged. One 
observation made in the course of that 
debate would, he hoped, never again be 
uttered within those walls. An hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had said it was owing to 
some Princely influence that these pri- 
soners were not set at liberty. He wished 
distinctly to assert that he alone was re- 
sponsible in the matter. And now he 
would refer to what he must call the 
Manchester murder. That was not a 
political offence. If it had been, he 
should have been the first to advise the 
Crown to set the men at liberty. The 
doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Bright) was that those men 
were not guilty of murder, because they 
did not fire the actual shot. [Mr. Jonny 
Bricut, interposing, remarked that he 
had never said anything of the sort. 
He (Mr. Assheton Cross) had understoo 
the right hon. Gentleman blamed his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Hardy), who was 
then Home Secretary, because three men 
were executed for the murder, although 
only one of them had fired the shot. 
That was a doctrine which would not 
bear examination or the test of common 
sense. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT explained that 
he had not contested the law at all. 
What he said was, that if it had not 
been a political case, or if there had been 
no political complication connected with 
it, three men would not have - been 
hanged. Inthe case of a poaching affray, 
he was sure that the course of the Home 
Office had been different, and he used that 
argument to show that this was really a 

olitical case ; but he did not contest the 
low: or the fairness of the trial, or the 
legality of the sentence, or the legality 
of what the Home Secretary did. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman blamed his right 
hon. Friend for having allowed the three 
men to hanged. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not question the legality of it, 
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because he could not do so; but he 
blamed the way in which his right hon. 
Friend had exercised his discretion in 
the matter. His contention was that if 
three or more men went out with a com- 
mon intent to do an unlawful act, witha 
predetermination to carry out their 
common purpose at all hazards, even at 
risk of life, or of a number of lives, al- 
though only one might fire the shot, all 
the others were equally guilty. In the 
ease of the Manchester murder the jury 
distinctly found that the prisoners had.a 
common intent to effect their unlawful 
purpose at all hazards, and consequently 
they were justly found guilty of murder. 
It was owing to the clemency of the 
Crown, exercised through the discretion 
of his right hon. Friend, that the two 
men now in prison were not executed. 
He did not understand how it was that 
those who guided Irish feeling could not 
point out to the Irish people, that if 
these men, irrespective of a political 
offence, did attack the van with mur- 
derous intent, they were guilty, in the 
eye of the law of England, of murder, 
and must suffer for it. It now only re- 
mained for him to allude to the case of 
Michael Davitt, whose companion Wil- 
son had been discharged from custody, 
having worked out his sentence in the 
ordinary course. When he became 
Home Secretary the case of Davitt caused 
him considerable anxiety; but on in- 
quiry he found that the difference be- 
tween the offences of the two prisoners 
had been carefully considered by the 
Judge who tried them. ‘The reason 
why one was sentenced to seven and the 
other to 15 years’ penal servitude was 
that there was in the mind of Davitt a 
direct intention of private assassination 
which could not possibly be referred to 
the question of a political offence. With 
reference to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), he would observe that the treat- 
ment of these prisoners was as lenient 
as that of any other convicts who were 
in confinement at the present time. The 
application for permission to visit them 
was refused because it would interfere 
with the discipline of the prison, and 
deprive the prisoners of the visits of 
those who were entitled to see them at 
the proper season. If these men were 
Leguarg prisoners they would have been 
et out, as other political offenders had 
been let out, As the late Government 
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decided, so the present Government had 
decided, that there was no reason why 
the prisoners should be set at liberty. 
Mr. O'CONNOR POWER, after the 
debate which had taken place, asked 
leave to withdraw the Motion. [‘‘No!”’] 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 513; Noes 
117: Majority 66. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL—[Bu 186.] 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Sait.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [lst August] 
proposed on Consideration of the Bill, 
as amended; and which Amendment 
was, in page 3, line 13, to leave out the 
words ‘‘at a reasonable cost.”’ — (Ir. 
Lyon Playfair.) 

Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Debate resumed. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Another Amendment made. 


Another Amendment proposed, in 
page 3, line 42, to leave out from the 
word “‘ locality,” to the word ‘‘ manu- 
facture,” in page 4, line 8.”—(Mr. Lyon 
Playfair.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,’ 
put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in 
page 5, line 14, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘ proceedings,” to the word “ of- 
fence,’’ in line 16, both inclusive.— 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Other Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow. ; 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Wiit1am Henry Smita, 
Bill to continue various Expiring Laws, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Witt1am Henry 
Smiru and Mr. Secretary Cross. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 281.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 2nd August, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Referred to a Select Committee — Tramways 
(Ireland) Acts Amendment (Dublin) * [207]. 

Committee—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) (No. 2) [194], debate ad- 
Journed, 

Committee—Report—Forfeiture Relief * [259]; 
Tralee Savings Bank * [275]. 


PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. RAIKES (Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means) said, he 
desired to call attention to the Report of 
the Joint Committee on Parliamentary 
Agency, and to move certain Resolutions, 
Notice of which he had placed on the 
Paper, founded on that Report. The 
Notice he had given was, no doubt, of the 
shortest—but the necessities of the case 
made it inconvenient for the Chairman 
of the other House and himself to take 
part in the deliberations of a Committee 
or to devote attention to the matter at 
an early period of the Session, and the 
delay which had occurred was therefore 
unavoidable. It was impossible for him 
to indicate to the House the line he pro- 
posed to take until Saturday, when he 
placed the Notice on the Paper; but 
though he thought it desirable that the 
Report of the Joint Committee should 
be discussed before the close of the Ses- 
sion, he did not, considering the short- 
ness of the Notice, propose to press for a 
final decision upon it. There were three 
principal matters with which the Report 
dealt—first, the constitution of the roll 
of practitioners; secondly, the mode of 
ascertaining the fitness of persons to be 
admitted to practice as Parliamentary 
Agents; and thirdly, the question of the 
division of profits between Agents and 
solicitors. The Committee, therefore, re- 
commended that the names of all persons 
authorized to practise as Parliamentary 
Agents should be entered on a roll to be 
kept by the Clerk of the Parliaments. 
With regard to the constitution of the 
roll, the Committee had not attempted 
to interfere with existing interests; they 
therefore recommended that the roll 
should comprise, in the first instance, the 
names of all persons who during this or 
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the preceding Parliament had introduced 
and conducted any Private Bill through 
both Houses, and of such other persons 
as the Chairman of Committees of the 
House of Lords and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons should have, for 
special reasons, considered to be entitled 
to be placed on it. With regard to 
future admissions, it was a matter of 
some difficulty and delicacy. It was, 
aboveall things, desirablethat Parliament 
should not be suspected of the design of 
preventing any man from obtaining the 
means of earning an honest livelihood, 
or of any desire of establishing a mono- 
poly in a particular class ;—the question 
was how to reconcile the interests of the 
public with private interests. He did 
not think there would be much difference 
of opinion as to the proposal that there 
should be a recognized body of Parlia- 
mentary Agents ;—it therefore became of 
importance to lay down rules by which 
the status of Parliamentary Agents might 
be obtainable. As he had said, the re- 
commendation of the Committee was 
that there should be placed on the roll 
all persons who during the present or 
the preceding Parliament had conducted 
any Private Bill through both Houses, 
and of such other persons as the Chair- 
man of the Lords’ Committees or the 
Speaker might for special reasons think 
fit to be admitted. Representations had 
been made to the Committee on behalf 
of solicitors, such as solicitors of Railway 
Companies and other Incorporations, 
who were necessarily largely engaged in 
Parliamentary practice, but who in pre- 
ference to conducting that business 
through their own office delegated to 
regular Parliamentary Agents the con- 
duct of their business through Parlia- 
ment. It seemed but fair that solicitors 
in this position ought not to be excluded 
from the roll because of the largeness of 
their practice; but he had little doubt 
their case would come within the special 
consideration of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the other House and the 
Speaker. Here arose another point as to 
the question of opposition in Committees. 
A mistaken impression had got abroad 
that the Committee wished to restrict the 
persons who should be admitted to op- 
pose Bills in Committee to those who 
were on the roll of Parliamentary Agents. 
This was not so. The Committee were 
unanimous in recommending that any 
person, whether on the roll or not, should 
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conduct the opposition to any Bill on 
entering into the same engagements as 
might be required in the rules prescribed 
in respect of Parliamentary Agents. No 
doubt they were of opinion that in most 
cases it was desirable that the opposition 
should be conducted by properly qualified 
practitioners. “The second important 
point to which the Report called atten- 
tion was a test of fitness for the future. 
And here he must admit there was 
a strange irony in fate when he, who 
had never hesitated to say that he had 
no confidence in any examination as a 
test of fitness, found himself advocating 
examination in this instance. He thought 
that a much more effectual test would be 
service in the office of an experienced 
person; but that was open to the serious 
objection that it would confine to a few, 
who would be able to exact large fees, 
the business of educating their successors, 
and that a monopoly would be created. 
The apprenticeship test was therefore 
abandoned, and they had to fall back on 
examination; and though he had no 
great confidence in any examination as 
a test of general fitness, there could be 
no doubt, where the special knowledge 
of an expert was required, it was much 
easier to apply this test successfully than 
in a wider field. It was stated by the 
Taxing Officer of the House of Lords, 
who had an experience of 40 or 50 years, 
that he could find out in 10 minutes 
whether a person was versed in Parlia- 
mentary procedure or not. It had been 
suggested in a Memorial of the Incor- 
porated Law Society that barristers and 
solicitors only should be permitted to 
practise as Parliamentary Agents—but 
the Committee had refused to adopt that 
recommendation. Originally the Agents 
were not solicitcrs, but clerks of the 
House; and whe.i, in 1886, it was decided 
that clerks of the House should no longer 
practise as Agents, many of them sur- 
rendered their clerkships in order to 
practise as before, and founded those 
most respectable firms by which the 
largest part of Parliamentary business 
was conducted at the present day. Some 
of the best Parliamentary Agents had 
not been solicitors. It was therefore 
thought desirable that Parliament should 
institute some test of special fitness of its 
own. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended that any barrister, advocate, 
solicitor, writer to the signet, or graduate 
of an University, and any person who 
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should have passed acertain examination, 
to be conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, should be allowed to present 
himself for a special examination. This 
examination was to be conducted by Ex- 
aminers to be named from time to time 
by the Chairman of Committees and the 
Speaker, and was to be specially directed 
to the fitness of the candidates for prac- 
tice as Parliamentary Agents. The per- 
sons who should pass this examination 
would then be placed on the roll. A 
much more vexed question was as to the 
division of profits. A country solicitor 
believed himself capable of doing any- 
thing—and he would probably be very 
unfit for his business if he did not; he 
conducted cases through the Courts of 
Chancery, Common Law, and Bank- 
ruptcy, and therefore he considered him- 
self capable of conducting a Private Bill 
through Parliament. And there were 
many country solicitors who, taking 
this view of their capacity, regarded 
their Parliamentary Agents as they did 
their London Law Agents—namely, as 
delegates with whom they might fairly 
arrange the terms of their remunera- 
tion. The Committee were of a different 
opinion. They were of opinion that 
this system led to great abuses—to ex- 
orbitant expenses in some cases, to great 
and unnecessary delay, and frequently 
to disastrous failures. They therefore 
recommended that the Special Rules 
regulating the admission and practice of 
Parliamentary Agents, to be drawn up 
by the Chairman of Committees and the 
Speaker, should absolutely forbid this 
practice, that any Agent who should be 
proved guilty of the violation of the 
rules in this respect should be summarily 
removed from the roll. Under the pre- 
sent system the country solicitor who 
employed a Parliamentary Agent con- 
sidered himself entitled to half the fees, 
because, he said, if he had resided in 
London he could conduct the Bills them- 
selves, and receive the whole of the fees. 
But where special fitness was required 
this would not be the case. Theoretically 
the solicitor was supposed to prepare all 
the preliminary documents—practically 
the business was done by one man, 
the Agent. The solicitor was entitled 
to charges over and above what were 
paid to the Parliamentary Agent—but 
here, besides what he was entitled to as 
solicitor, he took what the Parliamentary 
Agent was entitled to—he took double 
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fees. Suppose, for instance, a Bill con- 
sisting of 100 folios. The solicitor was 
entitled to 2s. a folio, or £10, for drawing 
it, and the Parliamentary Agent to a 
further fee for “settling” it—as in 
ordinary legal business the solicitor drew 
a deed, and counsel was paid for settling 
it. Here, in point of fact, the Agent 
did both— but the country solicitor 
received his charges for doing nothing, 
besides half the Agent’s charge. This 
system could not be equitable in itself; 
but it led to further injustice, for the 
Agent was obliged to invent business 
and make charges which would other- 
wise not be incurred. The client and 
Agent were both sufferers by the 
practice. Here was an instance. A 
Bill affecting the interests of a very 
important borough was introduced; it 
was promoted by the town clerk, who 
was paid by salary, not by fees. The 
town clerk, however, made a charge upon 
the Parliamentary Agent, who, thinking 
him to be a customer it would not be 
wise to disoblige, paid him 100 guineas 
out of his fees. The matter was brought 
before the Town Council, which ordered 
the money to be paid into the borough 
fund. The leading firms of Parlia- 
mentary Agents entirely condemned the 
practice and refused to adopt it. Mr. 
Theodore Martin, who appeared before 
the Committee as the representative of 
the Parliamentary Agents’ Society—a 
body comprising all the leading firms 
and most experienced practitioners— 
gave this evidence— 


“118. And among those rules, if they were 
made obligatory upon the profession, I presume 
that you would include a rule against the divi- 
sion of profits ?—Certainly ; I think that to 
divide profits is utterly vicious in principle, and 
I have seen it operate very badly. Of course 
you cannot always, in a numerous society, secure 
high character; the best you can do is to make 
the risks of temptation as small as possible. As 
I have already stated, I consider that the scale 
of fees is not too high; in fact, no man could 
conduct his business properly, I am sure, if it 
were to be reduced. If a man gives up half of 
those legitimate earnings the temptation is great 
to replace them by some other process; that 
process, as one has seen it in practice, is by 
creating unnecessary work, and in our profession 
it is quite possible to do that. I will illustrate 
it in this way : Supposing that a local solicitor 
wanting to come to London, makes his Bill an 
excuse for it, and says, ‘I want to come to 
London and see you about this Bill.’ There is 
nothing whatever to see him about; the Bill is 
probably settled, but he comes to London and 
stays here ; he calls upon me, and I charge for 
receiving him and talking about his Bill. He 
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still remains in London, and something else comes 
into his mind, and he comes to me again the 
next day, and so charges are accumulated with- 
out any real benefit to the client. The tempta- 
tion, of course, lies in this and similar directions 
to a man to compensate himself for what he has 
given away ; and I think that the officials of the 
House under whose eyes these things come can 
give evidence of its working in the way I have 
indicated. Take another case—namely, that of 
witnesses. An experienced Parliamentary Agent 
knows well what class of evidence is likely to 
have weight with a Committee. The local soli- 
citors send up a bundle of papers with the proofs 
of the witnesses ; we read them, and come to the 
conclusion : If all that these proofs contain were 
said, what would be the good of it? It would 
not influence the Committee a bit. We there- 
fore write down and say, ‘Don’t send those 
people ;’ but a man who has an interest, along 
with the local solicitor, has sacrificed his inde- 
pendence, and he will not deal with them in the 
same way that I or others who do not partici- 
pate in profits do. In the first place, we want to 
do business efficiently in the least time and at 
the least cost. That is the idea which I think 
that every member of our society has steadily in 
view; but if you allow anybody to have an in- 
terest such as I have indicated, the temptation 
becomes very great not to conduct business upon 
this principle. 

“119. I understand you to say that upon the 
whole you regard the practice of dividing profits 
between Parliamentary Agents and solicitors as 
essentially different from the practice of dividing 
profits between solicitors and their London 
agents ?—Quite so, upon an obvious principle. 
A solicitor in the country gets his London soli- 
citor to do certain formal things, which he, the 
solicitor in the country, can do quite as well if he 
chooses to come to London to do them. But he 
is not in the position that a Parliamentary Agent 
is in, who at very many important stages of a 
Bill is more in the position of a counsel to advise, 
than of solicitor, and the work which he 
does, if his existence is to be retained at 
all, is work of a special kind, quite distinct 
from that of a solicitor. Therefore the solicitor 
has no right to participate in the profits. of the 
Parliamentary Agent. Moreover, Parliament 
itself has settled the matter, because Parliament 
has fixed a scale in minute detail for the charges 
that a solicitor is to make for Parliamentary 
business quite distinct from those of a Parlia- 
mentary Agent. ‘The solicitor gets his legiti- 
mate profits; he has the preparation of the case 
in the country, the service of notices, &c., all 
very remunerative things, with which we have 
nothing whatever to do; he is well paid for this 
work, and therefore he is perfectly well pro- 
vided for, and should not be allowed to have any 
interest with the Parliamentary Agent. But 
the great point upon which I dwell is that it has 
a tendency to corrupt the mind of a Parlia- 
mentary Agent, which I think ought not to be 
allowed.” 


After quoting from the Petition of the 
Parliamentary Agents Society, which 
embodied views very similar to those ex- 
pressed by Mr. Martin, he (Mr. Raikes) 
continued to say that he had no wish 
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to push the matter forward at the pre- 
sent moment in opposition to the wish 
of any considerable number of Members 
of the House: at the same time, it 
was a matter of much importance, and 
the settlement of it ought not to be 
delayed longer than was absolutely ne- 
cessary. There could be no doubt that 
for the profession of a Parliamentary 
Agent certain special qualifications were 
necessary ; but it was equally important 
that Agents should be men in whose 
character implicit trust could be placed. 
Another point of importance was that in 
both Houses definite rules of procedure 
should be laid down and followed. In 
the House of Lords there were no such 
rules at present, for the obvious reason 
that Lord Redesdale was a sort of em- 
bodied code; but the noble Lord was 
mortal, and it was important that the 
results of his long experience and wide 
knowledge should be gathered together 
for the guidance of those who might 
succeed him. While he was willing for 
the present to postpone the consideration 
of this question, he hoped the House 
would not allow the result of much un- 
prejudiced and painstaking Jabour on 
the part of the Committee to be lost to 
the country. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the first of the follow- 
ing Resolutions :— ; 

“1, That this House, having considered the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Parliamentary 
Agency, is of opinion that it is desirable to lay 
down more definite rules respecting the practice 
of Parliamentary Agency, and the regulation of 
the conduct of Parliamentary Agents. 

‘2. That, in the opinion of this House, the 
efficient conduct of private Bills through Parlia- 
ment will be further secured by the establish- 
ment of some standard of general and special 
fitness in the case of persons seeking hereafter 
to be admitted to practise as Parliamentary 
Agents. 

“3. That this House, having regard to the 
objects sought to be attained by the establish- 
ment of the existing scale of fees for Parlia- 
mentary Agents, considers that the division 
between agents and solicitors of profits obtained 
by services rendered by the former to the latter 
is contrary to the intention of Parliament in 
fixing that scale. 

“4, That Mr. Speaker be requested, in con- 
cert with the authorities of the other House of 
Parliament, to frame rules to give effect to these 
Resolutions.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House, having considered the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Parliamen- 
tary Agency, is of opinion that it is desirable 
to lay down more definite rules respecting the 
practice of Parliamentary Agency and the regu- 
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lation of the conduct of Parliamentary Agents.” 
—(Zhe Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA, in moving, 
as an Amendment to the Resolution, to 
leave out all the words after the word 
‘‘ That,”’ in order to add the words— 

‘¢ At this late period of the Session, and with- 
out further time for consideration of the Report 
of the Joint Committee, it is not expedient to 
delegate the powers of Parliament for the pur- 
pose of constituting Parliamentary Agency as a 
distinct profession,” 
said, he sympathized with the objects 
which the Committee and Lord Redes- 
dale had in view ; but he believed there 
was a difference of opinion in the other 
House as to the general policy of 
the legislation proposed to be founded 
on the Report of that Committee. The 
question had only been brought under 
their immediate consideration during 
the last 48 hours, and the subject to 
which it referred was too great to be 
satisfactorily dealt with after so short a 
period for thought concerning it,.and at 
the fag-end of the Session. There was 
much in the details of the Report to 
which he objected—and among other 
things that, if carried into effect, it 
would create an entirely new profession 
—a proceeding contrary to the policy 
which the Legislature had pursued under 
analogous circumstances, as in the case 
of the proctors in the Consistorial Courts, 
when those Courts were thrown open to 
solicitors generally. No less an authority 
than the Lord Chancellor had expressed 
an opinion that many of the details of the 
scheme contemplated were fraught with 
danger, and after that, it would be un- 
wise, as well as unfair to press the Re- 
solution, delegating as it did such an 
enormous power to the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees in the other 
House, and to the right hon. Gentleman 
in the Chair. Therefore, he begged to 
move the Amendment. 

Mr. CHARLEY seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word 
“That,” in order to add the words “at this 
late period of the Session, and without further 
time for consideration of the Report of the 
Joint Committee, it is not expedient to delegate 
the powers of Parliament for the purpose of 
constituting Parliamentary Agency as a distinct 
profession.” —(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Srr WILLIAM HAROOURT thought 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was one 
which would satisfy all persons inte- 
rested in the matter that the intention 
of the Select Committee was to deal 
fairly with all the interest involved. It 
would also satisfy hon. Members that 
the subject was too large a one to be 
satisfactorily settled at that late period 
of the Session. The Report of the Com- 
mittee had been but a very few days in 
the hands of hon. Members, and now 
they were called upon to say that the 
House had considered the Report, and 
were of opinion that it was desirable to 
make some changes. Perhaps they 
ought to read through the Blue Books 
on the day of delivery, but that they 
could not do. The House was now in a 
state of liquidation and winding up its 
accounts, and it would not be well to 
open any new ones. That was sufficient 
to justify the withdrawal of the Resolu- 
tions till next year, by which time those 
who were interested in them would be 
able to give them due attention. He 
would not discuss the Resolutions, but 
would merely remark that if the pro- 
posed rules were made they would es- 
tablish a monopoly. They were not quite 
consistent, as it was proposed to allow 
all the present agents to practise whe- 
ther they were fit or not. One feature 
which he missed from the speech of his 
hon. Friend was any statement of the 
grievances which called for an alteration 
of the present system. During the time 
when he practised at the Parliamentary 
Bar he always found the Agents to be 
men of capacity and integrity, and he 
had come to the conclusion that in a 
Parliamentary Agent it was not so much 
capacity as character that was required, 
and this could not be given by any sys- 
tem of examination such as was pro- 
posed in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee. While he did not approve the 
system of Agents and solicitors dividing 
the fees, he did not think any rule that 
might be drawn would put a stop to it. 
If a solicitor had business to offer to an 
Agent he would always make his own 
terms, on the same principle that pub- 
lishers, for instance, regulated their 
trade allowances. He hoped the further 
proceeding would be postponed for the 
present Session. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
House was indebted to the Joint Com- 
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mittee for the attention they had given 
to this subject, and to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Ways and Means 
for the very clear way in which he had 
stated the proposals of the Committee. 
He agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Sir William Har- 
court) that the House had not had time 
to study the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee; that as the matter affected a 
large body of most -respectable gentle- 
men throughout the country, it would 
only be just and fair that the further 
consideration of the question should be 
adjourned. His opinion, under the cir- 
cumstances, was that it would be unwise 
to proceed further at present. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that both the Resolu- 
tions and the Amendment should be 
withdrawn, and the whole subject post- 
poned till next Session. No practical 
effect would be gained by proceeding 
with the discussion further. 

Mr. DODSON said, he fully concurred 
in the postponement of the matter until 
next Session. He wished, however, to 
point out that the Committee had not 
shown any desire to create a monopoly 
in those who became Parliamentary 
Agents, but to throw open the Profession 
to all who could pass a certain examina- 
tion, whether they were admitted to prac- 
tice as solicitors or not. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he had read the evidence taken 
before the Committee and was prepared 
to discuss the subject, but would not 
attempt to do so in the face of the 
evident wish of the House that the dis- 
cussion should be postponed to another 
Session. He quite concurred in that 
wish, and did not desire to express a 
decided opinion for or against the Re- 
port of the Committee without further 
consideration. But he found great fault 
with the Committee, influential as it 
was, in one respect. They examined six 
witnesses, one represented the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, one spoke on behalf 
of the Parliamentary Agents Society, 
and the other four were officers of the 
two Houses of Parliament. But not one 
single witness was examined on behalf 
of the public, who were just as much 
interested in the matter as the agents 
and lawyers. Nothing would have been 
easier than to have called as witnesses 
persons connected with some of those 
great Companies who were annually 
promoting Private Bills and whose opi« 


























nion ought to have been ascertained 
upon the satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
state of Parliamentary Agency at pre- 
sent. He trusted that this would not be 
lost sight of and that some information 
as to the feeling of the public would be 
before the House when they were called 
upon to decide this question. It was one 
of very considerable importance, and he 
would only add that the officers of the 
House of Lords differed in their evidence 
from the officers of the House of Commons, 
and that whereas the Chairman of Ways 
and Means had stated one object to be 
the attainment of uniformity of practice 
between the two Houses, they had com- 
menced by anything but uniformity of 
action, the House of Lords having 
adopted 19 Resolutions very different 
from the four much milder Resolutions 
proposed that day by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Ways and Means. 

Mr. CHARLEY suggested that the 
new rules should be framed during the 
Recess and laid on the Table for con- 
sideration before the matter came on for 
discussion next Session. 

Dr. KENEALY said, there was a 
growing feeling in the country that some 
means should be adopted for reducing 
the present extravagant cost of Private 
Bill legislation. It was a scandal that 
several thousand pounds should be re- 
quired for the purpose of passing a 
private Bill. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he was 
quite ready, if the House so wished, to 
withdraw his Amendment, in order that 
the Resolution might be disposed of in 
some other way. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he also had 
an Amendment on the Paper, the sole 
object of which was to protest against 
what he considered to be an injustice. 
Anybody could become a Parliamentary 
Agent if properly recommended, except 
a Scotch law agent. Against that dis- 
tinction he protested, and thought that 
his Amendment, which was in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“To add to the 4th resolution the words ‘and 
that any rule under which it may be proposed 
to exempt any legal practitioner from examina- 
tion for the position of Parliamentary Agent 
shall include, in addition to ‘‘ writers to the 
signet,”’ “ enrolled law agents”’ so as to embrace’ 
the legal practitioners of Scotland,’ ”’ 


should have the consideration which it 
deserved before the matter came before 
the House next Session. 
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Mr. RAIKES said, he would offer 
no opposition to the course proposed by 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, but 
withdraw his Motion on this occasion. 
He would consider the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) before the matter came on 
again for discussion. 

Mr. M‘LAREN pointed out that the 
description ‘‘law agents’ had been 
substituted for that of solicitors through 
the instrumentality of Lord Advocate 
Young, in 1873, and remarked that, un- 
less the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow was adopted, a great injus- 
tice would be done. 

Mr. CALLAN complained of the 
enormous amount of Parliamentary fees. 

Mr. RODWELL believed that the 
best mode of reducing the expenses of 
private legislation was to employ well- 
qualified, competent, and honest Agents, 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Richard Smyth, The O’Conor Don, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Thomas Dickson, 
Mr. Redmond.) 


[BILL 194.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Richard Smyth.) 


Mr. M. BROOKS, in rising to move 
as an Amendment, ‘‘That this House 
will, upon this day two months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” said, 
his belief was, that if the Bill were 
passed, its effect would be to cause such 
social changes in Ireland that great con- 
tentions must arise. Endeavours had 
been made to obtain some delay from 
the promoters of the Bill, in order to 
consider it, and also the Amendments 
about to be proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
but the slightest concession could not be 
obtained. They had inscribed ‘No 
surrender” on their banner. They in- 
sisted that from East to West, from 
North to South throughout Ireland the 
public-houses should be closed from 
Saturday night till Monday morning, 











He (Mr. Brooks) and his friends, who 
constituted a large proportion of the 
people of Ireland, firmly maintained 
that they were taken by surprise by the 
promoters of the Bill, many of whom 
no doubt were well-meaning men, and 
they accordingly claimed a little delay, 
but it was not accorded them. Under 
these circumstances, he (Mr. Brooks) 
thought he was justified in calling on 
the English House of Commons to give 
time to consider whether they would 
pass a law to prevent the people of Ire- 
land from obtaining moderate refresh- 
-‘ments on Sunday. There were from 
50,000 to 100,000 persons in Dublin 
who were in the habit of taking a mode- 
rate amount of refreshment on Sundays. 
They represented a class who had no 
libraries or reading-rooms to go to, and 
the public-houses were their only places 
of public and social resort. Were they 
to be deprived of the only means at 
their disposal of meeting their com- 
panions in friendly intercourse? He 
believed that the opinion of the working 
men of Ireland had not been fairly ob- 
tained or put before Parliament. Ithad 
been represented that if this Bill became 
law strife and contention would cease, 
and English Members had supported it 
for this reason. The Bill, he would re- 
mind the House, was promoted princi- 
pally by the Sunday Closing Association, 


which was only a part of a vast organiza- | 


tion which had for its objects the total 
extinction of the liquor traffic and the 
passing of the Permissive Bill, but if it 
became law a terrific agitation would 
prevail throughout the country, and he 
desired to spare the country from such 
an agitation. He could not understand 
the motives of those gentlemen who, 
having cellars of their own, would close 
the door of the public-house against the 
working man in search of moderate re- 
freshment. It was urged that there had 
been no agitation against the Bill by 
respectable working men. The reason 
was obvious; respectable working men 
thought agitation on such a subject un- 
necessary. It was quite true that an 
agitation on the question was not new 
in Ireland, but the police authorities and 
the Government had always discoun- 
tenanced it, and had assured the people 
that the prospect of carrying such a 
measure was hopeless. By that means 
the working classes of Ireland had been 
lulled into a feeling of false security, 


Mr. UM. Brooks 
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and upon this ground he hoped a better 
opportunity would be afforded for elicit- 
ing the opinions of those whom that Bill 
would affect. The noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition objected to the 
Bill, and expressed his opinion that it 
would not be tolerated by respectable 
working men. In Ireland there were 22 
distinct trade societies, of which he had 
a list in his hand, who were opposed to 
the Bill, and he thought they were 
better judges of the wants and wishes 
of the working classes than the pro- 
moters of the Bill. He hoped this was 
sufficient to show that the operatives in 
Ireland were not favourable to the Bill. 
Not asingle Petition had come from any 
of those organized societies in favour of 
the Bill. There was a large number of 
Sunday visitors to public-houses who 
would be inconvenienced by this Bill if 
it became law. He had been informed 
that in one house there were 9,000 
visitors who spent about 2d. each. He 
trusted that for the sake of peace and 
good order the Bill would not be pressed 
on too hastily, and that while Parlia- 
ment would adopt any reasonable pro- 
posal for improving the morality of the 
people, it would not consent unduly to 
restrict the liberties and freedom of the 
working and other classes affected by 
this Bill. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving his Amendment. 

Mr. STACPOOLE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, as an Irish Mem- 
ber who had for many years devoted his 
attention to the subject before the House, 
he wished to explain the reasons why he 
thought the sort of class legislation pro- 
posed in the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry should not be perse- 
vered with, especially at the extreme end 
of the Session, when so many matters of 
public business were still in an unfinished 
state. He was a Member of the Select 
Committee, which in the year 1868 sat 
to take evidence on a Sunday Closing 
Bill brought in by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Longford (Major O’Reilly), 
which Bill was of a far less stringent 
character than the measure now before 
the House. That Committee included 
amongst its Members the then Chief 


Secretary for Ireland, the late Earl of 


Mayo, and the present Lord Carlingford, 
who had since filled the office of Chief 
Secretary. It included also Lord Emly 
and Mr. Pim, the late Member for 





Dublin, and these four Gentlemen might 
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be taken as fairly representing large 
sections of Irish opinion. The result of 
the inquiry and of the deliberations of 
that Committee was that the Bill was 
materially altered by the Committee, and 
the alterations they recommended had 
since been embodied in legislation, and 
were now the lawin Ireland. With one 
or two exceptions he attended every 
sitting of that Committee, and he was 
able to state to the House the nature of 
the evidence, which convinced them that 
the closing of the public-houses in Ire- 
land on Sunday would be undesirable 
and inexpedient. He thought the fact 
that a Select Committee had already 
considered the subject, and that its re- 
commendations had been embodied in 
legislation, was the strongest possible 
argument against the attempt to rush 
this Bill through Parliament at the fag- 
end of the Session. He might say that 
the advocates of Sunday closing in Ire- 
land made quite as strong a case before 
that Committee as they had ever been 
able to make in that House. Why, 
then, did the Committee reject their con- 
clusions? Because they were convinced, 
by independent and impartial testimony, 
that the proposed restrictions would work 
badly in Ireland; and, secondly, because 
they had ample evidence that these re- 
strictions would be regarded by the 
working population as hostile and in- 
sulting to them. He should now lay 
before the House a few of the most ma- 
terial points of evidence on each of those 
heads, quoting from the Report of the 
Select Committee of 1868. Mr. Francis 
Lyons, a merchant, and at that time 
the Mayor of Cork, stated that, in his 
opinion, it would be utterly impossible 
to stop the sale of intoxicating drinks 
altogether in Cork ; that the middle class 
would feel the total closing of public- 
houses on Sunday a great hardship ; and 
that such a measure would lead to a 
worse state of affairs than then existed, 
by the creation of shebeen houses to a 
very large extent. Mr. Thomas Hamil- 
ton, resident magistrate of the City of 
Cork, gave somewhat similar testimony 
as to the hardship upon the people of 
the total closing of public-houses on 
Sunday, but at the same time recom- 
mended that the hours for keeping them 
open should be limited. He should next 
refer to the evidence of Mr. Porter, a 
gentleman of great ability and expe- 
rience, who had held the office of po- 


lice magistrate in Dublin for over 20 
years. Mr. Porter expressed a strong 
opinion against the principle of restric- 
tion in the liquor traffic. He believed 
that if the public-houses were closed in 
the extensive division he had to deal 
with in Dublin, there would not be less 
intoxication or less cases before the 
magistrates on Monday morning. He 
thought that if the public-houses were 
shut completely there would be an enor- 
mous amount of illicit traffic carried on 
which no police could detect or stop. 
He also stated that within his memory 
there had been a great improvement in 
the habits of the people, and he ascribed 
their greater sobriety to the progress of 
civilization and self-respect. Mr. Porter 
relied more on moral suasion and reli- 
gious influence to promote temperance 
among the people than to the operation 
of any Act of Parliament, and considered 
that proper surveillance of public-houses, 
and making the owners responsible for 
their management, would be far more 
effectual than any restrictions on the 
hours of opening. The next witness 
whose testimony he should cite was the 
Very Reverend Canon M‘Cabe, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, who 
had had a very large experience of pa- 
rochial duty in Dublin. At the time of 
his examination before the Committee 
he was parish priest of Kingstown, but 
he had previously been connected with 
other parishes both in the City and 
suburbs of Dublin. Canon M‘Cabe 
stated that drunkenness had decreased 
in the last 20 years, which he attributed 
to the better instruction of the people 
bothin religion and in secular knowledge. 
The working classes also were better off 
than formerly, and he thought drunken- 
ness among them would decrease as their 
comforts increased. Having considered 
the question he would not, from his ex- 
perience of Dublin and Kingstown, re- 
commend the total closing of public- 
houses on Sunday. He had reason to 
know that there was a very considerable 
amount of drinking on the Sunday morn- 
ing in the City of Dublin during the 
prohibited hours, arising from the illicit 
sale of drink. The result of Canon 
M‘Cabe’s evidence was that the restric- 
tions then in force did not prevent drink- 
ing on Sundays, and that, judging from 
his experience, the Bill then before the 
Committee would not effect that object, 


Mr. John Lewis O’Farrall, who for many 
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years held the important office of Chief 
Commissioner of the Dublin Metropo- 
litan Police, was also examined before 
the Committee. Mr. O’Farrall had been 
requested by Lord Mayo to report on 
the Bill; and in his Report he said— 

‘‘ With regard to the Bill now before Parlia- 

ment for reducing the hours during which 
public-houses may keep open on Sunday, the 
Commissioners fear that the measure, as now 
framed, would not be effecting the object it has 
in view. 
They were of opinion that the effect of 
such a measure in Dublin would be to 
aggravate the evil of Sunday traffic, and 
lead to a great amount of illicit drinking. 
Such was the evidence given before the 
Select Committee of 1868 by the most 
competent and unimpeachable witnesses 
as to the improbability of anything like 
total Sunday closing working well in 
Ireland. He had not referred to the 
evidence of any of the witnesses who 
might be disposed to speak either for 
the working classes or for the licensed 
victuallers. Upon that evidence the 
Select Committee came unanimously to 
the conclusion in favour of the hours for 
opening public-houses in Ireland which 
were now established bylaw. He would 
only say in conclusion, while thanking 
the House for its very great indulgence 
on that occasion—an indulgence which 
during the long period he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House he had 
rarely trespassed on at any great length 
—that he protested against the Bill as 
grossly unfair to the people of Ireland, 
and that he particularly objected to the 
attempt to hurry it through the House 
at that late period of the Session, to the 
detriment of Public Business, and to the 
great inconvenience of the Members of 
that House. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day two 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,” — (Mr. Maurice Brooks,) —in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON said, he should 
address himself to one aspect only of this 
question—namely, that of the bond fide 
traveller. He believed it was that diffi- 


Mr. Stacpoole 
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culty which would ultimately upset the 
practical working of this measure if it 
became law in it present form. He did 
not believe that one in ten of the per- 
sons who hadsigned Petitions in favour of 
the Sunday Closing Bill had any idea 
that it would leave the public-house open 
to everyone except those who lived 
within a certain distance of it—that 
there would be no difficulty in a man 
getting as much drink as he liked if he 
only walked a distance of three miles to 
get it. That was anuisance from which 
_ in the country districts of Eng- 
and suffered at present; and no doubt if 
this Bill became law the people of Ire- 
land would suffer likewise. He knew 
that in Lancashire it was the practice in 
the large towns to form what were called 
Omnibus Clubs, to enable their members 
to go into the country in order to drink 
at the public-houses outside the three- 
mile district, which they were enabled 
to do by calling themselves bond fide 
travellers, the result being that the Sun- 
days were turned into days of drunken- 
ness and debauchery. While the Bill 
reserved the rights of the bond fide 
traveller, it appeared to him that they 
were overlooking the rights of those 
whom he should call the bond fide in- 
habitants. He meant the men who 
were in the habit of going to public- 
houses near their homes, either for the 
purpose of drinking in moderation, or of 
carrying away drink to be consumed in 
their own homes. He could not say that 
drinking was in itself wrong. If they 
could, it would be a reason for closing 
the public-houses every day in the week. 
They must abandon that argument so 
long as they continued to licence public- 
houses. If they passed the Bill, the 
result would be that the unfortunate 
bond fide inhabitant would have to 
go without his glass of beer on Sunday, 
and his wife and family, who perhaps 
only tasted malt liquor at their meals 
on that day, would be obliged to 
forego that enjoyment, whereas the 
sham bond fide traveller would be able 
to drink as much as he pleased, and the 
result would be that that class of persons 
would be greatly increased. Numbers 
of people who were now in the habit of 
getting drunk at their own doors would 
simply go a little further off and get 
drunk there. The country villages in 
Ireland would, in point of fact, be sub- 
jected to the same nuisance as the Lan- 
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eashire villages in the present day, of 
having the off-scourings of the towns 
poured down upon them on the Sunday. 
He felt most strongly that if they passed 
the Bill in its present shape they would 
sacrifice the interests of the bend fide in- 
habitants, while preserving those of the 
bond fide traveller, who was a bond fide 
humbug, and nothing else. If a real 
and genuine Sunday Closing Bill were 
introduced, closing. public-houses abso- 
lutely to all, it would be well worthy of 
their grave consideration, but he looked 
upon the Bill as it stood as a sham and 
a snare, and therefore he should vote 
against it. 

Dr. KENEALY said, he supported 
the Bill on a plain and intelligible 
ground—because he believed it was the 
almost unanimous desire of the Irish 
people that it should become law. He 
thought the House would commit a great 
error, if it did not give effect to the 
wishes of the people in this matter. One 
of the causes of the discontent of Ireland 
was that that House did not give effect to 
the wishes of the Irish people, and they 
would take a powerful argument out of 
the mouths of the disaffected persons in 
Ireland if, in this instance, they gave 
effect to what was the almost universal 
desire of the people of that country. 
There was another strong reason why 
he supported this Bill—namely, that it 
had the support of nearly all the Scotch 
Members in that House. Scotland had 
long had experience of the benefits of 
Sunday closing, and the Scotch Members, 
to their honour, had almost unanimously 
united with their Irish brethren in de- 
manding that the law which had so much 
benefited their own country should be 
extended to their fellow-countrymen in 
Treland. He did not often care to inter- 
fere in Irish questions, because he 
thought the ‘Irish Members were best 
qualified to pronounce an opinion on 
those subjects, and whenever he had 
heard an Irish question discussed in that 
House, he had found it discussed with a 
knowledge, a temper, and a patriotism 
that reminded him of the glorious days 
of their ancient Parliament. The voice 
of the majority of the Irish Members, 
representing no doubt the majority of 
the people was in favour of this measure, 
and he asked why should not the Irish 
people be allowed to have their own way 
in a matter of this kind, on which they 
had set their hearts? He had heard 





nothing from the hon. Members whoop- 
posed the Bill but a repetition of the 
arguments which had been addressed to 
the House on previous occasions. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
House of Commons had by a large and 
unusual majority passed a Resolution 
in favour of the Bill, and he thought 
they would be stultifying themselves if 
they did not now adhere to that Resolu- 
tion, the passing of which he believed 
gave the greatest possible satisfaction to 
the people of Ireland. One hon. Mem- 
ber said that this Bill would have the 
effect of encouraging drinking on the 
sly ; but if they were to have drinking 
on the Sundays he certainly should pre- 
fer drunkenness on thé sly to drunken- 
ness on the open. Another argument 
used was that such of the Irish people 
as wanted to get drunk would be able to 
gratify that propensity on Sunday by 
only walking a distance of three miles. 
For his part he had no sympathy with 
the man who had no command over his 
passions, and he would give him no 
facility for indulging them, but would 
compel him to walk the three miles if 
he wanted to drink on Sunday. If 
drunkenness and debauchery were pre- 
valent on Sundays in the manufacturing 
districts of England it was because there 
was no Sunday Closing Bill in England. 
The beneficial results of such a measure 
were seen in Scotland, which presented 
a spectacle of the most sublime charac- 
ter that could be conceived. Piety, de- 
votion, religion, and everything that 
could adorn and beautify human nature 
were exhibited in that ancient nation, 
because of the devotional sentiment that 
had grown up in that country in conse- 
quence of the restrictions on Sunday 
drinking which had existed since the 
passing of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act. It 
had been said that this Bill, if passed, 
would give rise to many evils, but it was 
not true statesmanship to legislate on 
prophecies of that kind. When the 
evils arose Parliament could deal with 
them, but they ought not, on account of 
these prophecies, to refuse to pass a 
measure which was demanded by the 
people of Ireland, and which in Scotland 
had produced such a salutary effect. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
should not have addressed the House 
on the question had not the Bill as- 
sumed a new aspect in consequence of 
the Amendments placed on the Paper by 








the right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. If the Government 
persevered with those Amendments, 
they would be embodied in the Bill; 
and regarding the measure from that 
point of view, he would venture to make 
a few observations upon it. Everyone 
was in favour of having Ireland made a 
temperate nation, but they had to con- 
sider how far temperance would be 
promoted by this measure. He had 
had considerable experience of three 
Provinces of Ireland for many years, 
and his belief was, that if there had 
been gross intemperance existing in any 
parts of Ireland, it was in the large 
cities, and not in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Yet, aceording to the Bill, if 
amended as the Government proposed, 
it was not in the cities, but in the 
country districts of Ireland that legisla- 
tion was required to check the intem- 
perance of the people. His experience 
of three counties—Tipperary, and the 
King’s and the Queen’s Counties—did 
not allow him to form that opinion, 
more especially since the hours for the 
sale of liquor in the small towns of 
Ireland had been restricted. He did 
not think anyone would venture to 
assert that drinking in the sense of ex- 
treme intemperance existed in any one 
of the three counties he had named. 
No doubt, there were occasions on which 
the people did indulge in intemperance, 
but they were comparatively rare. For 
weeks there was no more temperate 
member of society than the small agri- 
culturist in Ireland. His mode of living 
was frugal, and the use of alcoholic 
stimulants by him was the exception 
and not the rule. When, however, his 
business brought him to fairs and mar- 
kets, he was sometimes led into intem- 
perance by the habit which prevailed of 
concluding every bargain with a drink ; 
indeed, it would be idle to compare the 
amount of drinking which took place in 
agricultural districts in Ireland on Sun- 
days to the drinking at the fairs and 
markets in the same neighbourhoods. 
But if that were so and if legislation were 
necessary, it was the duty of that House 
to direct its legislation to where there 
was an admitted evil, and not to intro- 
duce legislation where the evil was not 
admitted to exist. There were two 
classes of persons who supported the 
Bill. One consisted of men who advo- 
cated the measure with that energy and 
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purpose which always sprung from deep 
conviction. They believed that drinking 
in Ireland was the curse of the country, 
and that the suppression of the sale of 
all kinds of alcoholic stimulants was ne- 
cessary for the welfare of the people. 
There was another class who supported 
this Bill from a deep conviction that the 
keeping of the Sabbath in the Scotch 
fashion—if he might use the expression 
—was a matter which would tend to the 
eternal welfare of their countrymen, and 
at the same time would be attended 
with great social advantages. He 
thought he was safe in stating that 
the agitation in favour of this Bill had 
been promoted by gentlemen who were 
actuated by the motives he had men- 
tioned, and who regarded this Bill but 
as a step in the right direction. Now, 
everyone acquainted with Ireland could 
readily imagine how easy it was for 
able and energetic men, such as he had 
described, to obtain signatures to Peti- 
tions in favour of this measure. Men 
were often induced by their friends to 
sign Petitions on matters in which, 
though their friends were, they them- 
selves did not feel deeply interested. He 
believed there were several questions in 
Ireland which many hon. Members of 
that House might regard as extremely 
dangerous, but in which large numbers 
of the Irish people felt great interest, 
and they would laugh at the idea of 
putting the Sunday Closing Bill before 
those questions. The number of Peti- 
tions in favour of the Bill was not 
therefore to be regarded as a conclusive 
proof of the existence of any deep 
feeling on the part of the people, though 
he was not prepared to deny that there 
was a strong feeling amongst a nume- 
rous class in its favour. This question 
had been discussed in that House from 
a point of view in which he declined to 
consider it. It had been said this was a 
question between the vintner on the one 
side and the advocates of Sabbatarian- 
ism and teetotalism on the other. There 
was, however, a class of people in Ire- 
land that belonged to neither of these 
sections. These were the ordinary in- 
habitants of the country, who did not 
hold strict views on the subject of Sab- 
bath observance, and who had no trade 
interests in the sale of alcohol. He 
felt that on this question as on many 
others a ‘ Left Centre” policy had 
best be adopted. When they were con- 
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sidering a question of this magnitude 
the opinions and interests of these 
people should be considered. The only 
interest they ought to consider was 
not that of the vintner, but of the 
public; and if he understood that in- 
terest, it would be promoted not by the 
total closing of the public-houses on a 
Sunday, but by the early closing of those 
houses on Saturday nights. That was 
the course he would suggest. It was in 
the large towns that the drinking took 
place, but the object of the Govern- 
ment seemed to be to continue intem- 
perance in the large towns, the only 
places which in fact needed to be legis- 


. lated for. No doubt, many of. the most 


respectable inhabitants of the coun- 
ties, especially members of the Church 
of Ireland, and of other Protestant 
denominations, were in favour of Sun- 
day closing, and no one more tho- 
roughly acknowledged than he did the 
absolute necessity of respecting the re- 
ligious feelings of all classes of the com- 
munity, but at the same time he did not 
think it was necessary to a well-spent 
Sabbath that they should have so strin- 
gent a measure passed. Would any hon. 
Member assert that the Irish people 
were anxious to have a ‘‘Scotch”’ Sab- 
bath forced upon their country? He 
would not say it would lead to a revolu- 
tion ; but of this he was sure, that it would 
give rise to an enormous amount of dis- 
satisfaction, and to that rowdyism which 
some people said it was the object of the 
Bill to repress. He believed that the 
populace had not been considered on this 
question. Although they had had in- 
quiries by Committees and Commis- 
sions, he believed there was less in- 
temperance in Ireland of late than in 
the time past. He was free to confess, 
however, that the proper course to adopt 
would be to close the public-houses at, 
say, 8 o’clock on Saturday evening, as 
the great evil which existed was that 
their remaining open after that hour 
afforded undue facilities for the spend- 
ing of the wages of the working classes. 
He protested against the large towns 
being excluded from the operation of the 
Bill, if it were to pass, as they were the 
only places the drinking in which would 
at all justify the proposing of such a 
measure as the present. He had not 
taken any part in those discussions here- 
tofore, and he would not have taken any 
part then, if the Bill remained as it had 
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been originally introduced ; but he would 
be no party to the imputation which 
was sought to be cast upon the agri- 
cultural districts by this amended Bill, 
that they required this special legis- 
lation. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD 
agreed with the hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down (Sir Patrick O’Brien) that 
the great evil which existed was the late 
hours to which the public-houses re- 
mained open on Saturday nights. An 
Irishman was generous at all times, but 
he was additionally generous when he 
had taken a little drink, and with his 
week’s earnings in his pocket he was 
likely not only to drink himself, but to 
treat those whom he met at the public- 
house, and thus the money which ought 
to be handed to his wife he would very 
likely spend upon others. Then, having 
drunk on Saturday night, it was probable 
he would drink also on Sunday, and be 
unable to go to his work on Monday 
morning. It was true that in many 
places where drink was retailed, eatables 
and clothing were also sold, but no in- 
convenience would arise from that fact, 
as people would be led to purchase what 
they required on the morning of Satur- 
day, if the evening hours were restricted. 
What he should like to see was an early 
closing on Saturday afternoons or eve- 
nings, and a restriction of the hours of 
remaining open on Sundays to, say, five 
hours. One great reason why he voted 
against the entire closing on Sundays 
was, that he believed it would not attain 
its avowed object of putting a stop to 
drinking in Ireland. Let them punish 
the drunkard more, but not those who 
had but one day in the week for recrea- 
tion and amusement, and who did not 
even think of getting drunk. These 
were, however, the people they would 
punish if they passed the Bill. 

Mr. SWANSTON said, that he had 
not heretofore expressed any opinion on 
the Bill before the House, but in con- 
sequence of its altered position in con- 
sequence of the probable adoption of the 
proposals made by the Government with 
the view of enabling the inhabitants of 
the large towns in Ireland to have the 
opportunity of obtaining refreshment on 
Sundays, while the residents of the 
boroughs in that country whose numbers 
were not equal to those in the large 
towns would be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of haying such refreshment on 





that day, he felt, as a Member of an 
Irish borough, that he ought to express 
the feeling which he entertained, that 
the proposal of the Government in this 
respect was most objectionable and un- 
fair. And this, he believed, was the 
view entertained on this branch of the 
subject by the Representatives of the 
other boroughs of Ireland. They felt 
that before the Government had come 
to the conclusion that the inhabitants of 
Irish boroughs should thus be deprived 
of the means of obtaining refreshment 
in public-houses on the Sunday the 
opinions of those inhabitants ought to 
have been taken on the subject. This 
course had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment in respect to the ratepayers of the 
large towns in Ireland, and a similar 
course ought to have been pursued in 
respect to the ratepayers of the boroughs. 
By the clauses proposed by the Govern- 
ment the city of Cork, which had a popu- 
lation of 100,000 persons, had been ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Bill, 
while the borough of Bandon, which he 
had the honour to represent, and the 
other boroughs in the county of Cork, 
which contained, in the aggregate, 
60,000 inhabitants, and which were 
situated in large and important agri- 
cultural districts, were to be deprived of 
the privilege conceded to the citizens of 
the city of Cork in respect to refreshment 
on a Sunday, and this course was adopted 
by the Government without means 
having been taken to learn what were 
the views of the ratepayers and inhabi- 
tants of those boroughs. As he had 
stated previously, he considered this to 
be a great injustice, and he thought an 
opportunity ought to be afforded to the 
inhabitants of the towns and boroughs 
in Ireland, each of which contained a 
less population than 10,000 persons, to 
express their opinion on the subject. 
This might be done by postponing the 
further progress of the Bill until next 
Session—the opportunity being thus af- 
forded of learning in the meantime 

what that opinion was. When this Bill 
was before the House on a former oc- 
casion, he had taken no part in respect 
to it. He had walked out of the House 
without voting upon it, and he would 
adopt the same course that day, in the 
hope that when the measure was brought 
forward next Session the Government 
would have taken means to ascertain the 
opinion of theinhabitants ofthe boroughs 
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that were to be affected by the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. MARTEN said, it was alleged 
that the Bill was demanded by the 
almost unanimous feeling of the people 
of Ireland, but they must draw a dis- 
tinction between those who would and 
those who would not be affected by the 
measure. Those who would not be 
affected by the Bill were the higher 
classes, who remained in their houses or 
had recourse to their clubs, where they 
could obtain all they required; while 
those who would be affected by its opera- 
tion would be the poorer classes, who had 
no other place to resort toon the Sunday 
but the public-house to obtain the re- . 
freshment they required. A reference 
to this point naturally suggested what 
occurred in London in 1855, when the 
present Lord Ebury, then Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, brought in his Bill against 
Sunday trading inLondon. At first, the 
effect of that Bill was not understood 
by the people generally; but after the 
second reading the people saw what 
would be its effect, and then commenced 
scenes of rioting in Hyde Park which 
lasted several Sundays, and showed 
what the feeling of the people was in 
reference to a measure affecting their 
interests. At first the measure was sup- 
posed to have had the sanction of the 
public, and the House of Commons 
agreed to the second reading without the 
slightest opposition. What subsequently 
took place—namely, the rejection of the 
Bill, proved that the Legislature was 
mistaken, and this showed how easy it 
was for Parliament to be misled for a 
time as to the tendency of public opinion. 
This fact proved how careful they ought 
to be before legislating on a popular 
subject like that under consideration, 
to see that the measure was one that 
would be acceptable to those who were 
to be affected by it. This measure, if 
passed, would injure the honest house- 
holder and the working man by de- 
priving them of their dinner beer on a 
Sunday, and would in this way be a 
great hardship and injustice to that class 
of the community; while it would, on 
the other hand, encourage sham bond fide 
travelling, as English legislation had 
done when it led to the running of bond 
Jide traveller’s omnibuses on the Sunday 
and such like expedients, by which intem- 
perance was created rather than lessened, 
and which, by enabling men to go @ 
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short distance from town to get that drink 
which they could not obtain in their own 
neighbourhood, increased the evils of 
Sunday drinking by leading to the dis- 
comfort of the wives and families of the 
persons who took advantage of this sham 
bond fide traveller privilege. But it had 
been said that the curse of Ireland was 
the intemperance of the people owing to 
the use of ardent spirits, which led, it 
was said, to violence and crime. But 
the statistics of Ireland showed that 
there was a great diminution of intem- 
perance and crime in Ireland; and, if 
that were so, would it not be wise to let 
well alone? He thought he was safe in 
saying that a great change for the better 
was going on in Ireland, and this did not 
want to be stimulated by a measure of 
this kind. He judged of this from the 
fact that there was a large increase in 
the amounts deposited by the people in 
the savings banks, and that this increase 
of saving was accompanied by a con- 
siderable decrease of intemperance. He 
had come down to the House unpro- 
vided with any elaborate details, but all 
the authorities confirmed this—that any 
measure which would shut up the public- 
houses altogether would be likely to do 
more harm than good. He would, how- 
ever, with the permission of the House, 
refer to what had been said during the 
late Assizes in Ireland by one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges. He told the Grand 
Jury that he had no confidence in a 
measure of this kind proving satisfactory 
to the country, or that it was possible to 
make the people sober by statute ; that 
if they wished to achieve that object 
they could only do it by educating the 
people, by improving the dwellings of 
the poor, and by the continued efforts of 
the clergy of all denominations. That 
was the testimony of a man well qualified 
to judge of what might be the result of 
legislation such as this. He would 
quote another piece of evidence, and that 
the evidence of one equally competent 
to form a correct judgment on the ques- 
tion. Mr. Payne, Lord Bantry’s agent, 
speaking of the district in which he 
lived, told them that the population of 
it was of three classes—a town popula- 
tion, a rural one, and one connected with 
the sea. They numbered in all 30,000 
people, and during the last year 311 of 
them had been prosecuted for drunken- 
ness, which was at the rate for one year 
of one man out of every 100. With 





these figures before him he did not see 
how drunkenness could be charged 
against the Irish people as a national 
sin, or that there was any reason for 
what he could not but call class legisla- 
tion. He had also the expression of 
public opinion of great weight in the 
newspapers of the country, warning 
them that if this Bill should pass it 
would not have the effects expected from 
it. He would now refer to what had 
been said about the satisfactory working 
of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act in Scotland. 
Now, all the testimony which came to 
him on that question went to show that, 
although the closing of public-houses 
had led to an improvement in the outer 
show of decorum, Sunday drinking 
being, by its means, concealed to a great 
extent from public view, yet the quantity 
of alcoholic drink now consumed was 
greater than it had been before the 
passing of the Act to which he had just 
referred. But, supposing it to be satis- 
factory, then he would say the habits of 
the Scotch people were different from 
those of the English and the Irish. The 
Presbyterian Church required the strict 
observance of the Sabbath, and on that 
day put a restraint upon everything 
which might look like cheerfulness and 
jollity. It would, then, be altogether 
illogical to endeavour to apply to the 
ease of Ireland, where the people had a 
different mode of observing the day, a 
measure which might suit the more Cal- 
vinistic habits of the Scotch. They 
could not, in a matter of this kind, 
reason from the case of Scotland to the 
case of Ireland. Thanking the House 
for the patience with which it had 
listened to his observations, he would 
conclude by saying that while they were 
all agreed in the common object of pro- 
moting sobriety, they were all equally 
agreed not to adopt even for that object 
any measures of a tyrannical character, 
or that pressed upon the natural liberty 
of their fellow-men. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would not 
have addressed the House had it not 
been for the speech which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite(Mr. Marten) 
had just made in regard to Scotland. 
The hon. and learned Member stated 
that he had made particular inquiries 
with regard to Scotland, and said he was 
ready to supply the House with impor- 
tant facts; but after listening to him 
attentively he (Mr. M‘Laren) had been 








unable to find anything of the kind. 
No doubt there was a great deal of as- 
sertion which might help to spin out the 
discussion and talk out the Bill, but it 
did not at all help the argument. In 
talking about the Sabbatarians of Scot- 
land and the intemperance of the people, 
a little more acquaintance with Scotland 
would prove to the hon. and learned 
Member that his facts did not exist to 
anything like the degree which he im- 
agined to be the case. Even if it were 
true, his remarks would apply not to the 
Presbyterian people alone, because there 
was a large Irish population in Scotland, 
and surely they would rebel against the 
state of things indicated if such were the 
case. The Census Returns of 1871 
showed that the Irish persons resident in 
Glasgow alone—persons born in Ireland, 
irrespective of children born in Glasgow 
—numbered 75,000, constituting a popu- 
lation larger than thatof the city of Cork. 
Did they complain? Were they on the 
eve of rebellion? For all he knew, 
they were as content with the Sunday 
closing law as the rest of the popula- 
tion. They suffered all the disadvan- 
tages of other people, and yet he never 
heard anything about their dissatisfac- 
tion. In the city he represented (Edin- 
burgh) there were about 9,000 persons 
born in Ireland, apart from children 
born in Scotland, and he never heard of 
any Irish man or woman complaining in 
any manner about the closing of public- 
houses on Sundays. A good many of 
them in the lower quarters of the town 
had licences to sell spirits, either public- 
house licences or grocers’ licences, but 
he believed they were just as amenable 
to the law as any other class, and as well 
disposed to have the Sunday’s rest. If 
they were to poll the licensed victuallers 
in the city he represented, and ask them 
whether they would be opened or closed on 
Sundays, they would say—‘“ By no means 
have public-houses open on Sundays.” 
Before the Scotch Act passed he had 
been chief magistrate of the city, and at 
that time went among the publicans in 
the low neighbourhoods to entreat them 
to close their houses on Sundays. He 
got 145 to shut up their houses volun- 
tarily on Sundays, but in time the num- 
bers fell off. They said if they could get 
a general law for the purpose they would 
be delighted, but that when they shut 
their houses and their neighbours kept 
open, the neighbours got not only the 
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Sunday trade but the trade of the whole 
of the week, because the one class were 
thought to be obliging to their cus- 
tomers and the others disobliging. The 
hon. and learned Member had given 
no facts. He said there was as much 
liquor drunk in Scotland on Sunday as 
formerly, or perhaps more. If that were 
the case, men would appear drunk in the 
streets. When men got drink they 
liked to go about in their tipsy state and 
see what was going on. The drink over- 
powered them when they got intotheopen 
air, and they were taken up by the police. 
What did the police statistics show? 
The police statistics were published every 
year, and what was the state of matters 
for the last 23 years since the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act was passed? The last 
yearly publication was issued a few days 
ago. It was made up by the police and 
at the expense of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, and from these Returns he 
could give the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man some facts which it would be well 
for him to ponder; and if he was at a 
loss for facts in another discussion, 
these would be found accurate, and 
very useful. The Returns were made up 
in different tables. One showed the 
number of persons who were found 
drunk and incapable in the streets during 
the last 24 years, and he would be happy, 
after he had done with it, to give the hon. 
and learned Member his copy of the pub- 
lication because he could get another. 
First, he would contrast the Returns now 
with those 24 years ago, on the subject 
of drunkenness, and let him remind the 
House that the city had not the same 
population then as now, but had enor- 
mously increased—more than one-fourth 
—and therefore, if the Act had produced 
no effect for good or evil, the cases of 
drunkenness ought to be one-fourth 
more in number than they were at the 
commencement of this table. The num- 
ber of persons taken up by the police 
between 8 o’clock on Sunday morning 
and 8 o’clock on Monday in the year 
before the passing of the Act was 403, 
and if the number had increased with 
the population, it would now be 100 
more. Now, what were the numbers last 
year? Forty-six in place of 403. It 
might be said that those who kept them- 
selves sober on Sundays went to drink 
their fill on the Mondays. The table for 
Mondays showed that the cases 24 years 





ago were 776, and by increase of popu- 




















lation should now be 1,000. The num- 
ber now was 268, in place of 1,000. 
But it might be said that if they did 
not go to excess on Sunday or Mon- 
day, they would give way on Saturday, 
and would drink an extraordinary 
quantity then. Having looked up the 
numbers in the police Returns, he found 
the number of cases on Saturdays 24 
yearsago was 1,200, and should now have 
been 1,500. The number now was 517. 
Now, he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if he pondered over these 
things, would be unable to say there 
was more drunkenness in Scotland since 
the Act was passed. He could assure 
him, and he could assure the House, 
that what was called the Sabbatarian 
agi in Scotland—men who professed to 

e exceedingly strict in their observance 
of the Sabbath—did not hold this ques- 
tion in their hands exclusively. He be- 
lieved most of the anti-Sabbatarian 
people were just as willing to adopt the 
closing of public-houses as the Sabba- 
tarian people. He entreated the House 
to pass the Bill, and ifthey did so he be- 
lieved they would confer the greatest 
good on Ireland that ever had been 
conferred. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
would treat the Bill as if the Amend- 
ments of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
formed a portion of it, for they all knew 
that unless those Amendments were ac- 
cepted, the Bill would not be carried 
into law at all. If they did accept those 
Amendments, then he would say the Bill 
would not be satisfactory to anyone. A 
meeting which had been just held at 
Belfast under the presidency of the 
Mayor of that town to consider the 
matter, expressed its surprise and regret 
at the nature of those Amendments and 
declared that no settlement of this ques- 
tion would be satisfactory which altered 
the principle of this Bill. He was quite 
aware of the pains which had been taken 
by the advocates of the measure to col- 
lect Petitions in favour of it, and he quite 
admitted that they showed by statistics 
that it might lead to outward decorum 
and good order, but he denied that they 
represented what were the feelings of 
the people who were the most interested 
in the matter. The persons who signed 
those Petitions were such zealous friends 
of decorum and good order that they 
would even close the public-houses alto- 
gether, and he did not know if he would 
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object to that, if it were only to see how 
far the country would stand it. He was 
ready to admit that the Forbes-Mac- 
kenzie Act was working on the side of 
decorum, but the statistics did not carry 
the case beyond that. He found that 
whereas in Ireland the annual consump- 
tion of alcoholic drink, or its equivalent 
—that was to say, the consumption of all 
intoxicating beverages, foreign spirits, 
wines and brewers’ drinks, calculated on 
the equivalent of strength to the gallon 
of proof spirits—was three gallons per 
head, it was in Scotland four and a-half 
gallons per head; these were the pro- 
portions of the relative consumption, 
notwithstanding all the reports they 
had received of the benefits which Scot- 
land had derived from the closing of 
public-houses on Sunday. In other 
words, the Scotch, notwithstanding all 
their Sabbatarian pretensions and the 
rigid regulations in force drank 50 per 
cent more than the Irish did. That, he 
thought, satisfactorily disposed of the 
argument taken from the working of the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act. [Mr. M‘Laren: 
No, no!] He could not see how the 
hon. Gentleman could get over the fact 
that the inhabitants of Scotland, includ- 
ing the 70,000 Irish in Glasgow, drank 
the equivalent of four and a-half gallons 
of proof spirit per head, whereas the 
inhabitants of Ireland drank only three 
gallons. These statistics might be er- 
roneous, but they were based on those 
which had been obtained from the Go- 
vernment by the hon. Member for Dum- 
barton (Mr. Orr Ewing) for quite a 
different object—namely, to show what 
Scotland more than Ireland paid to the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it was quite a 
mistake. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
figures had been already used without 
challenge in another debate in this 
House. He had taken them from the 
Parliamentary Report, and if they were 
erroneous, he was not accountable. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, there were two 
sets of Returns, and those which the hon. 
Member referred to were altogether 
wrong. They were Returns showing how 
many gallons of spirits were distilled 
in Scotland, and not how many were 
consumed. The hon. Member had given 
the number of gallons distilled in Scot- 
land, but he had not taken into account 
that a large portion went to England. 











Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
might make the same assertion with re- 
spect to the Irish Return ; in reality 
the figures represented the quantities 
respectively entered for home consump- 
tion, but, perhaps, the hon. Member or 
Edinburgh wished to convey the idea 
that the whiskey entered for home con- 
sumption in Scotland was conveyed in 
bond across the border and consumed, 
but he apprehended this also occurred 
to some extent in the case of Irish 
spirits, and he would therefore say that 
while the relative consumption of proof 
spirit in Scotland and in Ireland was 
such as he had just mentioned, it in Eng- 
land amounted to seven gallons per head. 
If, then, the question whether the House 
should pass this Bill rested merely upon 
the question of the extent of consump- 
tion, he did not see what reason they 
could have for closing the public-houses 
in Ireland. It might be a good thing 
to close public-houses in Ireland alto- 
gether on Sunday, because that might 
serve as an indication of what the Irish 
people would stand in that direction. 
He held, however, that this was not a 
Bill to close the public-houses, but one 
to open them for that ubiquitous gentle- 
man the bond fide traveller. He could 
not see on what principle it was pro- 
posed on Sunday to entirely close the 
public-houses in towns under 10,000 in- 
habitants, while they were to be allowed 
to keep open for certain hours on that day 
in towns whose population exceeded that 
number. There would not be any use in 
passing this Bill, for, as he gathered from 
the Belfast meeting, the moment it passed 
the agitation in respect to it would begin 
again. If it were a measure that was 
calculated to finally settle the question 
he might vote for it. He would not have 
spoken had it not been that he wished 
to dispel the utter delusion that sobriety 
had been promoted in Scotland by the 
operation of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act. 
Whatever might be the result of this 
Motion he should not vote one way or 
the other, but leave it to the Govern- 
ment to get rid of the important respon- 
sibility which they had undertaken when 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland under- 
took to introduce his Amendments into 
the Bill. 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
he had been in the hope that some ar- 
rangement might have been made by 
which a Bill for Sunday closing in Ire- 
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land could have been carried that year ; 
but he was sorry to say that he had not 
heard a single Member speak a word in 
favour of the Amendments placed upon 
the Paper by the Government, or de- 
clare that they would in the slightest 
respect improve the measure. He had 
always consistently opposed the Bill, be- 
eause he regarded it as belonging to 
that class of measures which, as an in- 
terference with personal liberty, were 
objectionable. At the same time, he ad- 
mitted that there was a strong feeling 
in favour of the Bill, and when the Re- 
solution of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. R. Smyth) was before the 
House, he did say that, as that public 
feeling had been so strongly expressed 
in favour of it, the Government ought 
to take the matter in hand, and see if 
they could not bring forward a satisfac- 
tory measure. Looking to the Amend- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet he was 
bound to say they were not of that cha- 
racter which he expected from Her 
Majesty’s Government, neither did he 
think they would effectually satisfy the 
demands of the Irish people in the 
matter. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for King’s County 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) that the Bill would 
convey the impression that by restrict- 
ing the hours only in the towns, and 
completely closing the public-houses in 
the country, the Government showed 
that it was their opinion that drunken- 
ness prevailed more largely in the 
country than in the towns, or that there 
was an absence in the country of the 
organization that existed in the towns 
to whose pressure the Government had 
yielded. In his opinion, if the Bill was 
good for the country it was equally good 
for the towns, and no invidious distinc- 
tion should be drawn between them. He 
had come to the conclusion that in the 
present state of feeling on the part of 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, and at that late period of the 
Session, it was impossible that the mea- 
sure could become law that year, and 
therefore he should recommend Her 
Majesty’s Government to advise the 
withdrawal of the Bill now, with the 
view of their considering the matter 
carefully during the Recess, and intro- 
ducing a properly-framed measure on 
their own responsibility next Session ; 
treating all localities alike with respect 
to the Sunday restrictions, He hoped 
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his right hon. Friend, who had placed 
several Amendments on the Paper in 
reference to the Bill, whose important 
position in relation to Ireland gave him 
such ample opportunities of obtaining 
information, and who had already done 
much good service for that country, 
would see that the postponement of the 
measure at present would be more likely 
to promote the welfare of Ireland, and 
to lead to a reasonable settlement of 
the question, than could be hoped for at 
present. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
was one of those who found it hard to 
approve the principle of the Bill, but 
as public opinion had not been opposed 
to it, in a preponderance, in his consti- 
tuency, he had always abstained from 
recording a vote against its principle, 
resting satisfied with an expression of 
his views. He believed that the reality 
of the legislation had come on the people 
of Ireland by surprise, and he thought 
it desirable that it should be withdrawn 
for the present, in order that his con- 
stituents might have time for expressing 
their opinion on it by next Session. For 
his own part, he believed that the per- 
sons to be consulted on this question 
most carefully, were the masses whose 
personal liberty would be interfered with 
by the measure, not the upper and middle 
classes of society, not the priests, par- 
sons, and householders, but the artizans, 
who had neither families nor homes. It 
was the absence of other amusement 
that drove these men into the public- 
houses on a Sunday, and if the public- 
houses were closed these men would 
have no other occupation on Sunday but 
to lounge at the corners of the streets. 
Such men were not in the habit of ex- 
pressing their opinions in a constitu- 
tional manner, and that was one reason 
why so little opposition had been heard 
to the Bill. They had not petitioned in 
any great numbers—first, because, as 
he thought, they did not regard the 
proceedings of the agitation as anything 
more than a counterpart of the Permis- 
sive Bill agitation, and they thought the 
Bill too absurd to become law, believing 
it to have been brought forward by a 
few Dissenting ministers and agitators 
in support of a crotchet. When it was 
found, however, that it was seriously 
intended to pass such a measure these 
people would see that the time had 
arrived for them to speak, and they 
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would probably manifest their opinion 
on the matter during the Recess. Such 
opposition as there had been to the Bill 
had been got up by the licensed victual- 
lers, and in consequence of their indis- 
creet language with regard to the Na- 
tional Party in Ireland, the people had 
declined to take part in it. That, how- 
ever, could not be taken to express their 
assent. He asked that some time should 
be given to the people, on whom the 
measure had, he believed, come by sur- 
prise, to consider some of the grave 
questions suggested by the measure. 
There were many such problems which 
would now, for the first time, be consi- 
dered with the certainty of legislation 
affecting the people. There was the 
effect of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act in 
Scotland. The hon. Member for Fife- 
shire, in a speech made in that House, 
shewed that crime and intemperance 
had increased in Scotland, notwith- 
standing that Act. Then there was 
the question whether ‘‘ Sunday closing ” 
would not promote home drinking, 
which would involve, if it occurred, 
the spread of drinking among women, 
and bad example to children in their 
own homes. Then, there was the 
question whether illicit drinking would 
increase, and on that subject the police 
had given testimony unfavourable to the 
measure. Another question struck him 
forcibly. The effect of the measure 
would be to call the aid of the secular 
arm to help the Catholic Church in 
teaching morality to the people. That 
duty the Catholic Church had discharged 
admirably during centuries, when the 
secular arm was against and not with 
her. If her authorities determined to 
support the measure in its entirety that 
would -be the first instance in which they 
had sought the assistance of that arm; 
but he would bow to their decision, be- 
cause they had guided the people of 
Ireland with such safety that they were 
entitled to be obeyed on the subject. 
But for his part, most clergymen to whom 
he had spoken seemed to him to have 
supported the measure rather with a view 
of restricting the hours than procuring 
total closing. He did not, however, 
assume to speak on their behalf, or as 
their representative. But it would not 
be unreasonable to allow the great issue 
he had pointed out to be considered. He 
appealed to the great supporters of the 
movement, who were certain of valuable 
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reforms, to sacrifice to prudence, to 
pause in their victorious course, and to 
allow the grave question of the expe- 
diency of total closing to be considered 
during the Recess. If they were right 
in their estimate of popular opinion, it 
would only delay their victory a few 
months. He approved of the Amend- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary, because they would give 
the large towns, where the problem was 
confessedly more difficult, to see the effect 
of the measure on the rest of the coun- 
try. He did not mean to guarantee that 
any considerable opposition would be 
raised during the Recess to the Bill. 
He merely wished to let the people 
know that they could now consider its 
merits. For this purpose he would vote 
against going into Committee that day, 
but he wished it to be clearly understood 
that whatever his own conviction might 
be, his vote was not to be taken as his 
view on the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, he strongly 
objected to the Government Amend- 
ments, as being most unjust and one- 
sided, and he had been waiting to hear 
some arguments in favour of them. He 
failed to understand why, as proposed in 
those Amendments, in towns of 10,000 
inhabitants the public-houses should be 
open and people allowed to drink, while 
in towns of 9,000 they should be closed 
and the people debarred from doing so. 
Were the heads or the stomachs stronger 
in the one than the other, or was there 
any impression that before affecting the 
large towns ‘there should be an ezperi- 
mentum in corpore vili? He was opposed 
to legislation of the kind proposed, and 
although he believed excess in drinking 
to be the greatest vice that could be, yet 
he did not believe in: the principle of 
making men sober by Act of Parliament. 
Much as he valued the lessons of tem- 
perance, he valued the freedom and 
liberty of the subject more, and should 
therefore vote against the Bill; but he 
should like to hear the opinions of the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland on the subject. He (Mr. 
Sandford) submitted that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had charge of the Bill should 
not now proceed further with it, and 
that he should leave the matter in the 
hands of the Government. At the same 
time, if the Government introduced next 
Session a measure based upon the extra- 
ordinary principles which were embodied 
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give to it the most determined oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. E. COLLINS said, that up to 
the present time he had not in any way 
agreed with the views of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. 
Smyth), and up to the present time he 
had not taken any part in the discus- 
sions in that House on the Bill. He 
had been anxious to hear the opinions 
of the people of Ireland, and that was 
the reason for his not having taken any 
part in the discussions. He respected 
the opinions of those hon. Members who 
had spoken on the Bill, and also those 
of a large proportion of the Irish people 
in reference to the measure; but he'had 
seen on a recent occasion, when the mea- 
sure was before the House, that the right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had said that he accepted its 
principle, and would introduce some 
Amendments in it which he hoped would 
be acceptable to the people of Ireland. 
He (Mr. E. Collins) had in his lifetime 
been as zealous an advocate of temper- 
ance as any hon. Member could be, and 
it was his desire to see a useful and 
effective measure passed that Session if 
possible ; but he could not believe that : 
the measure now before the House could 
be accepted by the people of Ireland, 
who were not prepared for it as a satis- 
factory settlement of the question. He 
would like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
the Mover and the advocates of the Bill 
if they had really thought of the hard- 
ship the shutting-up of the public-houses 
all Sunday would inflict upon large 
classes of industrious, hard - working 
people whose avocations in many places 
made a resort to them absolutely neces- 
sary? In the interest of the town which 
he had the honour to represent (Kinsale), 
he desired to state the effect which such 
a measure would have in relation to its 
inhabitants. The town was a great 
fishing station, to which, at certain times 
of the year, fishing-boats came to the 
number of 450, and each boat averaging 
eight people, gave a total of 3,600 en- 
gaged in the fishing trade, and a con- 
siderable proportion of them were Irish. 
Now, those industrious people were 
accustomed to have their es and on 
the only day on which they could rest, 
this Bill would, if passed into law, pre- 
vent them from getting it. In their case 
such a Bill as this would prove a source 














of not only great hardship and inconve- 
nience, but would absolutely be pro- 
ductive of evil, and probably promote 
the acquisition of drinking habits where 
they did not exist. If they were pre- 
vented from getting a glass of beer or 
porter, they were not likely to drink 
water to their dinner; and they would 
be driven,-if they did drink water, to 
mix that water with whiskey, a beverage 
in which, at present as a whole, they 
did not indulge. Was that a desirable 
result of legislation? In the interest of 
those poor fishermen he protested against 
a measure which appeared to him only 
calculated to promote illicit drinking 
and a change in their habits, which must 
lead to vice. He had no doubt that the 
supporters of the Bill were anxious for 
the elevation and improvement of the 
people of Ireland; but while there was 
so much difference of opinion as to the 
particular mode in which they proposed 
to effect their object, while there were 
so many conflicting statements as to the 
wishes of the Irish people themselves, 
he earnestly appealed to them that they 
should at all events accept in principle 
the Amendments which had been pro- 
posed, so that some conclusion might be 
arrived at that year, and that they might 
have a Bill which would last for a 
period of three years, during which time 
there would be full opportunity for fur- 
ther considering the question. If the 
measure was found to be a bad one, it 
could be repealed; and if it turned out 
a good one, then it could be extended. 
He — also, to the opponents of 
the Bill, not to embarrass the Govern- 
ment by pressing their views too hardly 
upon them. If some arrangements, 
however, were not come to which would 
give a chance of legislation being car- 
ried that year, he should feel it his duty 
to vote against a measure which, as it 
stood, seemed to him to be unworthy of 
the political leaders of Ireland, and 
which, if passed, would cause great in- 
convenience, especially in the large 
towns, without lessening drunkenness. 
Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that he should not go into the 
general question as it had already been 
fully discussed. He had shown, on a 
previous stage of the Bill, that the 
Government had no wish to defeat its 
progress by delay, and he should have 
preferred, if possible, to postpone giv- 
mg reasons for his Amendments until 
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they were in Committee upon the Bill. 
After the remarks, however, which had 
fallen from some hon. Members, and 
especially from the hon. Member for 
Maldon (Mr. Sandford) and the hon. 
Baronet the Member for King’s County 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) it would not be 
possible for him to allow the debate to 
be concluded without stating the reasons 
which had induced him to place his 
Amendments on the Paper, and explain- 
ing the policy of the Government with 
regard to this measure. In speaking on 
the original Motion of the hon. Member 
for Derry, he expressed his doubts as 
to the views embodied in it being sup- 

orted by the people of Ireland; and 

e further doubted if what was proposed 
would have the effect of stopping 
drunkenness. This debate had shown 
that there was no little want of una- 
nimity among the Irish Members in 
reference to the Bill that was before 
the House; but, as the Motion of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. R. Smyth) 
for total Sunday closing was carried by 
a large majority against the proposal 
of the Government for simply limiting 
the hours of Sunday trading, the Go- 
vernment felt bound to accept the de- 
cision of the House on the principle, 
but with the understanding that they 
would propose in Committee such limita- 
tions of its application as appeared to 
them necessary. It was for that reason 
he had placed his Amendments on the 
Paper. It had always been admitted, 
even by the advocates of Sunday closing 
in Ireland, that the difficulty of carrying 
their proposal into effect would be in 
large towns rather than in the country at 
large. The police Returns as to those 
towns showed that a very large number 
of the inhabitants made use of public- 
houses on Sunday, and that therefore 
the adoption of the measure would in 
such places be a considerable interfer- 
ence with the habits of the inhabitants. 
They must also not forget that among 
the comparatively few Irish Members 
who opposed the measure were the Re- 
presentatives of the largest towns, in- 
cluding Dublin, Cork, and Waterford ; 
that neither of the hon. Members for 
Limerick had ever supported it; and 
though the hon. Members for Belfast 
were in its favour, yet, from a meeting 
which had been held in that town the 
other day, it appeared that a very large 
proportion of those classes who would 
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be most affected by the Bill were op- 
posed to it. That being so, what had the 
Government to consider? Having ac- 
cepted the principle of the Bill, they had 
to consider to what extent and for how 
long that principle should be applied. 
The police Returns showed that in the 
large towns total Sunday closing would 
be attended with very considerable risk, 
not so much of riot or violence as 
of widespread evasion of the law. It 
was therefore thought advisable that 
they should proceed tentatively, and 
apply the Bill at first in the country, 
merely shortening the hours of opening 
in the larger towns. This was no de- 
parture from the principle of the Bill, 
for Ireland was not a country of large 
towns, and the towns which would 
be affected by his Amendment had 
only 836,000 inhabitants, while the 
penne left under the Bill would 

e about 4,500,000. It was clear, 
therefore, that the Bill, if amended as 
proposed to by the Government, would 
still affect Sunday closing in the case of 
the large proportion of the population 
of Ireland. It was said by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for King’s County 
that this was a slur upon the country 
population ; but he had never heard 
such a view taken of the present law, 
under which, both in England and Ire- 
land, the hours during which public- 
houses were open were shorter in the 
country than in towns. In his view, 
the question was mainly one of public 
convenience ; and he, therefore, thought 
the limitation he had suggested would 
be only reasonable, safe, and right in 
the event of the Bill becoming law. 
They had proposed also to limit the Bill 
as to time, because they regarded it as 
an experiment ; and thought that during 
the three years of its duration there 
would be time for collecting information, 
and for deciding whether its operation 
should be extended, diminished, or 
abandoned. If it was successful, the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. R. Smyth) 
could come to that House with his case 
strengthened, asking for a still further 
extension of Sunday closing. He denied 
that the case of Scotland, referred to by 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren), helped the promoters of the 
Bill. The fact that Sunday closing was 
a success in Scotland did not show that, 
therefore, it would be a success in Ire- 
land, for it should be recollected that 
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before the passing of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act there were in Edinburgh 
974 public-houses, of which 490 only 
were open on Sunday, so that a large 
proportion of the public-houses had 
themselves voluntarily put the prin- 
ciple in force before the law existed. 
It was very different in Ireland. In 
spite of six-day licences, and the pres- 
sure brought to bear in favour of 
them, very few of such licences were 
taken by the publicans in large towns 
there. There was, therefore, a con- 
siderable difference in the circumstances 
connected with the two countries. With 
respect to the Bill, he himself most 
sincerely -hoped that they would be 
allowed to go into Committee, and that 
the Amendments he had placed on the 
Paper would be accepted. If that were 
done he believed that it would be pos- 
sible even in this Session to pass the 
Bill, and thus enable a fair experiment 
to be made of the proposal which had 
been adopted by the House. 

Mr. 8. MOORE said, he thought 
there was a mistake in supposing that 
the Bill was very generally wished for 
in Ireland. There had no doubt been 
many Petitions presented in its favour, 
but these Petitions had been got up by 
a society whose express business it was 
to do so, and many of them came from 
England, Wales, and Scotland, and 
could in no sense whatever be held to 
represent the feelings and wishes of the 
Irish people. He admitted the evils of 
excessive drinking, but he did not see 
why Ireland should be singled out for 
such an arbitrary measure of class legis- 
lation. He looked upon the measure as 
an unjust and unreasonable interference 
with the habits of the poorer and indus- 
trious classes, while it left the richer 
classes untouched. He hoped that the 
hon. Member who had charge of the 
Bill would withdraw it; but if the Bill 
went into Committee he would vote 
against the Amendments of the Govern- 
ment, and if the Motion were pressed to 
a division he would vote for the rejection 
of the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN, in supporting the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
City of Dublin (Mr. Brooks), expressed 
his regret that the promoters of the 
Bill had not carried out what was 
generally felt to be the authorized 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham 














when he invited the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary to place his Amend- 
ments upon the Table. It was then 
generally understood that if that were 
done, so as to afford the people of Ire- 
Jand during the Recess an opportunity 
of considering the proposals of the Go- 
vernment, the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. R. Smyth) would not proceed 
further with his Bill. On that belief 
many of the opponents of the measure 
took their departure. One hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Waterford he (Mr. 
Callan) might say had shaken the dust 
of this Pagan city off his feet. The 
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for Drogheda, and others had left for 
Ireland in jfull confidence that the 
House, with characteristic fair dealing, 
would prevent this Bill from being car- 
ried through in the absence of the Irish 
Members at that late period of the Ses- 
sion. But as the supporters of the Bill 
had not redeemed this implied promise, 
and as they were now determined at all 
hazards and under all difficulties to force 
the Bill on an unwilling House and an 
unwilling country, he thought it desi- 
rable that the House should fully under- 
stand what the opinion of Ireland was 
upon this point. A great deal had been 
said about Petitions, but before they 
were heard of, a kind of pocket pistol 
was presented at the head of the Irish 
Members in the form of an “ electoral 
requisition.”” He had had the honour 
of representing Dundalk since 1868, 
and notwithstanding a determined Whig 
opposition at the last Election, he was 
returned free of expense as the avowed 
opponent of Sunday closing. He sup- 
ported the Permissive Bill on the same 
principle that he opposed Sunday closing, 
as he wished to give each district the 
option of carrying a law approved by 
the inhabitants. He had been in- 
formed by a prominent supporter of 
the Alliance that he supported the 
Sunday Closing Bill in the interests 
of the artizan population and of the 
employers of labour, because the firm of 
Sir John Brown and Co., of Sheffield, 
with which he was connected, employing 
7,000 hands, lost £35,000 in consequence 
of the drunkenness of the employés on 
Monday morning. But that was no 
reason for applying this Bill to Ireland, 
where an employer in a neighbouring 
town to his (Mr. Callan’s) told him that 
not one of his 1,000 hands was ever late 
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on Monday morning; and he was autho- 
rized by the junior Member for Cork 
(Mr. Goulding)—who had been obliged 
to leave for Ireland in order to receive 
in a befitting manner, with his con- 
stituents, the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land — to state that the 7,000 people 
employed by his firm were as regular 
in their attendance on Monday morning 
as when they came on Saturday even- 
ing to receive their wages. If such 
was the state of affairs, it was evident 
that the argument founded on the alleged 
drunkenness of the artizans of Ireland 
was founded on incorrect information 
furnished to Members on false pretences. 
As to the Petitions he had presented, 
one was from his own town, signed by 
2,100 inhabitants, as well as an electoral 
pocket-pistol signed by 264 electors. 
He was returned for Dundalk unpledged 
on this question; but if he had the 
slightest doubt as to the opinion of his 
constituents, he would not think of 
voting ; but he was confident that when 
the people of Ireland saw that there was 
some chance of this Bill being passed 
unless they spoke out openly, their an- 
swer would be one of hostility to the 
Bill. There were, however, Petitions 
against the Bill. He was surprised that 
the Society for Sunday Closing in Ire- 
land, who had exhibited so much wisdom, 
caution, and cleverness in their mani- 
pulation of the Bill and the Petitions in 
its favour, should have allowed their 
English assistants to run a muck in 
getting up Petitions; for on examina- 
tion he found that the Petitions in favour 
of Sunday closing were from almost 
every town and Body which, in an 
earlier part of the Session, petitioned 
for the suppression of Monastic and 
Conventual Institutions. That was a 
fact which the people of Ireland ought 
to know. Would the hon. Member for 
Londonderry or any of his supporters 
rise in his place and say that the wishes 
of the people of Ireland were to be re- 
presented by Bodies which had presented 
Petitions against the dearest and most 
revered institutions of their religion? 
Again, he found that the Petitions from 
Ireland in 1869 against the Bill for 
the Disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland emanated from the 
same Bodies that now asked for Sunday 
closing. At considerable trouble he had 
gone through the newspapers in the 
last two years to see the addresses 
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issued by the different Members for 
Ireland when wooing their constituents. 
The Address of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry was an able production, 
but he failed to find in it the slightest 
reference to the burning question of 
Sunday closing. Neither did the ad- 
dresses of the defeated candidates allude 
to it. Since the present Parliament 
met, hon. Members had addressed. their 
constituents, but they made no reference 
to that question. For example, the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. B. Whit- 
worth), one of the most respected sup- 
porters of the movement, mentioned in 
his address Home Rule, amendment of 
the Land Laws, reform of the Grand 
Jury Laws, amelioration of the condition 
of the Irish people, and a number of 
other interesting topics, but he did not 
make the slightest allusion to Sunday 
closing. Yet, if the Irish people felt so 
very strongly on this point, would not 
some allusion have been made to it in 
these addresses? He heard a challenge 
made to one of the Members for Cork 
County that he should resign his seat 
with his Colleague, and both appeal to 
their constituents on the two ‘“‘ burning 
questions” of the day—Sunday Closing 
and Home Rule; and he offered to bet 
the amount of his election expenses that 
the opponent of Home Rule would be 
routed with disgrace, but the opponent 
of Sunday Closing and the advocate of 
Home Rule would be returned. During 
the Recess that would be a very good 
way of ascertaining the opinion of the 
people of Ireland. If the hon. Member 
for Londonderry would resign his seat, 
and test the question, if he came back, 
he would return with renewed authority, 
and, if not, he would be regretted by all 
who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. Much had been said about the 
united phalanx from Ulster. He believed 
every Ulster Member voted in favour of 
this Bill. During eight years he had 
taken part in every division on any 
measure of a coercive character relating 
to Ireland, and on every occasion he had 
seen the Ulster Members go into the 
Lobbies with the supporters of those 
measures, except in the present Parlia- 
ment, which included Members who had 
won seats on the Liberal side. He 
thought both sides had gone rather 
wide of the mark in their prophecies as 
to the beneficial or injurious effects of 
this measure, as was shown by two car- 
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toons in a Dublin publication, called 
Zosimus, depicting the results of Sunday 
closing in domestic life from opposite 
points of view. During the last year he 
had visited the City of Dublin, and gone 
round to the public-houses on Saturday 
night and Sunday to see for himself the 
character of the people assembled there. 
He found them just the same as in club- 
houses and private society—mixed and 
middling; good, bad, and indifferent. 
He had consulted the artizans, and he 
knew that their opinions were well ex- 
pressed in some of the newspapers, which 
represented, more than many hon. Mem- 
bers in that House, the opinions of the 
people. They objected to the Bill as 
being opposed to the wishes of the Irish. 
people. With reference to legislating in 
accordance with the wishes of the people, 
of which they had heard so much, he 
would remind the House that at 9 o’clock 
on the previous night one of the Ulster 
Members, the senior Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) got up in his place under 
the shadow of the Speaker’s Chair and 
directed attention to the fact that there 
were not 40 Members present. Consider- 
ing the importance of the question which 
was to be discussed, that act did not show 
true regard for Irish interests. And 
when the Division Lists were examined it 
was seen that, with the exception of two 
respected Presbyterian Members—the 
Members for Londonderry and Cavan 
Counties—the Ulster Members to a man 
either absented themselves or voted 
against what the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry would admit to be the over- 
whelming opinion in Ireland in favour 
of amnesty. The Ulster Members, par- 
ticularly on the Conservative side of the 
House, were most ready to talk of 
yielding to the public opinion of Ireland 
upon coercive measures or questions 
which ran in the same groove as their 
own ideas, but they treated the opinions 
of the people in the other Provinces 
with unmerited contempt. But both the 
Members for Cork County might be re- 
garded as opponents of the Bill, as well 
as such Representatives for large and 
influential populations as the Members 
for Youghal, Kinsale, and Mayo. By 
meeting together on Sundays the people 
enjoyed opportunities for the interchange 
of opinion which tended to foster a na- 
tional and independent spirit; and he 
would ask whether any hon. Member 
present, unless he belonged to the Per- 
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missive Bill Association, would venture 
to propose such a measure as that for 
London? From a report of a meeting 
at Belfast on Monday, ‘held by order 
of the mayor”’—a military style adopted 
in Belfast which would commend itself 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Brighton (General Shute)—at which a 
series of resolutions were adopted against 
the Government Amendments, he per- 
ceived that it was the Sabbatarian spirit 
which prompted the supporters of this 
Bill. As regarded the demoralizing 
effect of the restrictions proposed by the 
legislation now before the House, he 
would only refer hon. Members to the 
case of Scotland, where similar legisla- 
tion was already carried out. He would 
only say that if applied to Ireland the 
result would be to breed amongst the 
people a feeling of contempt for the law 
and its administrators, and. 





And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 3rd August, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Pusuic Bits — Committee — 
Winter Assizes * (200). 

Third Reading—Parochial Records * (194), and 
passed. 


LORD LIEUTENANTS—CHOICE OF 
MAGISTRATES. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tue Eart or SANDWICH: My 
Lords, I wish to trouble your Lordships 
for a few moments with a personal 
matter relating to a charge brought 
against me by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright). That right hon. Gentleman, a 
Member of the late Cabinet, in a speech 
addressed to the other House upon a 
Bill now pending there, stated that, 
among other grivances suffered by Non- 
conformists, I had carefully excluded 
Nonconformists from the Commission of 
the Peace in the county of Huntingdon, 
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of which county Iam Lord Lieutenant. 
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To that statement I give my most dis- 
tinct and unqualified denial. I will tell 
your Lordships how the matter arose. 
At the last General Election, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold was a candidate for the borough 
of Huntingdon. I suppose he thought 
himself a fit successor to the distinguished 
men who had in turn represented that 
borough — Pollock, Peel, and Baring. 
Mr. Arnold, however, was not elected ; 
and, being no doubt very much annoyed 
at his ill success, he wrote a letter to 
Mr. Gladstone, the late Premier, declar- 
ing that I had distinctly refused to admit 
Nonconformists to the Commission of the 
Peace. Mr. Gladstone did not take the 
course which I should have expected 
him to take, and which I submit would 
have been the proper course—namely, 
to apply to me to know whether the 
statement was correct—but he at once 
assumed that the case was so, and 
replied to Mr. Arnold, recommending 
him to write to the Lord Chancellor. 
The Lord Chancellor, being thus ap- 
pealed to, gave a very dignified and 
proper answer—to the effect that he did 
not think a proper time to enter into such 
a matter was during the heat of a con- 
tested election; and, further, that if, at 
any time, any complaint was to be made 
upon such a subject, it should, in his 
opinion, come from a gentleman con- 
nected with the county, and not from a 
stranger, and should be addressed to him 
directly and not indirectly through an- 
other. In this opinion I thoroughly 
agree, and I think your Lordships will 
also be of opinion that, under all the 
circumstances, Mr. Arnold was not the 
man to make such a complaint. My 
Lords, I can only give a general denial 
tothe statement. In making the appoint- 
ments to the magistracy I have exercised 
my discretion without reference to either 
religion or politics. If there are so few 
Nonconformists on the Bench for the 
County of Huntingdon, the fault is not 
mine, but probably arises from the fact 
that there are so few Nonconformists in 
the county. I have never made politics 
a ground of disqualification for the 
magistracy, still less have I entered into 
religious questions in deciding upon the 
fitness of gentlemen for this office. It 
is impossible for me to know the reli- 
gious opinions of the different gentlemen 
whose names are submitted to me, and 
the course I have usually followed has 
been to apply to the different chairmen, 
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of petty sessions, or else some gentle- 
man in the district, so as to ascertain 
from those who are best qualified to give 
the information whether the gentleman 
recommended to me is a proper person 
to be appointed. That, I think, is the 
right course to adopt; and I can only 
repeat that I have never in any one in- 
stance suffered politics or religion to in- 
fluence me in making appointments to 
the magistracy. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON: Perhaps I may say that 
when Mr. Arnold wrote the letter to 
which my noble Friend refers, my noble 
Friend did me the honour of consulting 
me as to the course he should take. I 
then told him I thought his reputation 
as Lord Lieutenant of the county stood 
so high that it would be beneath his 
dignity to take any notice of a letter 
written, not to himself to complain of 
what had occurred, but to another per- 
son. I said that if his conduct as Lord 
Lieutenant of the county was to be found 
fault with, it should be in this House, 
where he would have an opportunity of 
explaining his conduct and the course 
he had taken. My noble Friend followed 
that advice and took no further notice of 
the charge then made against him, and 
I think he acted wisely in not bringing 
it forward. On the present occasion I 
think he has been justified in making 
this explanation, considering the charge 
has been repeated by a gentleman of such 
high position as the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham. 


GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.”” 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
it was, no doubt, unusual to oppose a 
Private Bill on the third reading; but 
he had opposed the Bill at a previous 
stage, and should have accepted that 
decision but for a complete change of 
circumstances. On the last occasion on 
which this subject was discussed the 
noble Marquess who had charge of the 
Bill contradicted him when he stated 
that it was promoted by the Board of 
Trade. He (the Earl of Camperdown) 
could not contradict the statement at 
the time; but on looking at the Bill 
subsequently, he found that Sir Charles 
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Adderley’s name was at the back of it. 
Moreover, the Permanent Secretary of 
the Board of Trade was the first witness 
examined before the Committee. What 
the Board of Trade desired was that 
there should be an uniform supply of 
gas, the initial price being 3s. 9d., all 
over the metropolis. There were at 
that time two Bills before the House, 
and a third relating to the South of 
London was before the other House. 
But this latter Bill was objected to by 
the parishes of Camberwell and Lam- 
beth on the ground that the Company 
had for years been supplying gas at 
3s. 6d., and that if they were empowered 
to raise the price it would increase the 
income of the Company very greatly to 
the injury of the consumers, and the 
Bill fell through. Therefore, their Lord- 
ships would have to consider next year 
what was the proper initial price for the 
south side of London. There were some 
doubts about the South Metropolitan 
Gas Bill; but it had now come on for 
the third reading, and the Company had 
thus, by their own motion, procured the 
passing of a measure which would limit 
the charge in their district to 3s. 6d. 
Bills on this subject were continually 
coming out and in like rabbits in a 
warren; and generally ended by disap- 
pearing, and it seemed to him it was 
highly desirable that when their Lord- 
ships legislated on this subject they 
should consider it thoroughly and all at 
one time. They were now asked to pass 
the present Bill, which related only to 
the northern portion of London, and 
thereby to prejudge the question. If, 
however, they sanctioned the charge of 
8s. 9d., they would not be doing what 
the Board of Trade originally proposed, 
because that Department wished to have 
an uniform charge of 3s. 9d. all over 
the metropolis. If their Lordships passed 
this Bill they could not retreat from the 
position they had taken up; and there- 
fore he hoped they would not agree to 
the third reading. 


Amendment moved to leave out 
(‘* now ”’) and add at the end of the Mo- 
tion (‘‘ upon this day three months.””)— 
(Zhe Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, 
said, the noble Earl (the Earl of Cam- 
perdown) had spoken of these Bills 
springing up like rabbits coming from 
their holes, but he did not know what 
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inference the noble Earl desired their 
Lordships to draw from this metaphor. 
As a matter of fact the present Bill had 
passed through all the ordinary stages 
and been subjected to all the precau- 
tions usually applied to measures of this 
kind. The Bill, moreover, had been 
approved by the Board of Trade, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
Corporation of the City of London. It 
was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, was examined by a Committee 
there, as it was subsequently by a Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House. It 
had been discussed on going into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House and ap- 
proved by their Lordships, and it cer- 
tainly was a remarkable course to take 
to move the rejection on the third read- 
ing after all these siftings and discus- 
sions. There was one advantage, at all 
events, in the present proposal of the 
noble Earl, for there was no doubt now 
as to whether the effect of his action 
* would be to destroy the Bill. The last 
time this matter was before the House 
there was considerable difference of opi- 
nion as to whether the result of the 
noble Earl’s Motion would be the rejec- 
tion of the measure, but there could be 
no doubt as to the object of the present 
Motion. The noble Earl said that if 
their Lordships sanctioned a charge of 
3s. 9d. they would never be able to re- 
treat from it. Well, if that were a 
danger we were exposed to it already, 
for Parliament had sanctioned a charge 
of 3s. 9d. in the case of these Companies. 
If this Bill did not passthey would continue 
to make that charge; and if the Bill did 
pass there were means provided in it for 
reducing the charge in proportion as the 
dividend of the Company increased. In- 
deed, in the opinion of competent per- 
sons it was likely that at an early period 
some reduction in the charge would be 
made—and it was probable that it would 
be a larger reduction than 3d., which 
was the object of the noble Earl’s move- 
ment. If the dividend were raised even 
as much as 11 per cent the price would 
be reduced to 3s. 5d., and this would 
be a larger gain to the consumer than 
that which was contemplated by the 
noble Earl. The probability was that 
any hostile action would force the Com- 
panies to recede from a position in which 
great advantages were already guaran- 
teed by Act of Parliament; and the real 
question at issue was whether the House 
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would prefer a bird in the hand to two 
in the bush, or, in other words, the al- 
most certainty of having the price of 
gas reduced according to a sliding scale 
provided for in the Bill, or the putting 
the matter off for an indefinite period 
on the chance that the noble Earl by 
the unaided weight of his own eloquence 
might persuade the two Houses of Par- 
liament to that which Parliament had 
never done before. There were reasons 
why the price of gas in the South of the 
metropolis should be somewhat higher 
than in the North, because the area 
being smaller the capital required was 
larger in proportion to the consumption 
than it would be in the North. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, the ob- 
servations of the noble Marquess would 
mislead the House as to the law in re- 
gard to at least some of the Companies. 
It was not correct to say that if this Bill 
were rejected the Companies would have 
the absolute power to charge 3s. 9d. in 
perpetuity, because the existing Acts 
provided the limit that the dividend 
was not to exceed 10 per cent; and there 
was also this further limit, that the Board 
of Trade could be applied to for an in- 
quiry as to whether 3s. 9d. was or not a 
necessary amount, in order that the Com- 
pany might be enabled to pay that divi- 
dend with due care and management. As 
to the greater expenditure of capital in 
proportion to consumption of gas in the 
South of the Metropolis as compared with 
the North, it should be borne in mind that 
the consumption of gas increased very 
rapidly, and as population increased in 
the South so would the consumption of 
gas increase also. The consumer ought 
to have the benefit of this, but by this 
Bill they would be able to divide more 
by having the advantage of the cheaper 
production of gas. The time would also 
probably come when there would be 
some improvement in the institutions of 
the metropolis, and probably gas would 
be placed in the hands of some public 
body. Such a body. would have to pur- 
chase up the great Gas Companies, and 
it would have to purchase also an addi- 
tional property, which the Government 
by this Bill were seeking to make provi- 
sion for. 


Company Bill. 


On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 34; Not-Contents 21: 
Majority 13. 
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Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


NORTH AMERICA—EXTRADITION. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE RESUMED. 


Adjourned debate on the Motion of 
Earl Granvitte—‘‘That an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty 
for further Correspondence respecting 
Extradition,” resumed (according to 
Order). 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I have to express my great obli- 
gation to your Lordships for your in- 
dulgence in permitting me to-night to 
resume the discussion of this question. 
I shall endeavour to show my gratitude 
by compressing, as far as the importance 
of the subject will permit, the remarks 
I have to make. I think I shall make 
my observations more distinct if I re- 
mind your Lordships at the outset that 
there are connected with this subject two 
questions which are perfectly separable 
the one from the other. The first is 
whether upon the subject of Extradition 
there ought to be a new Treaty made 
between this country and the United 
States, and what should be the character 
of that Treaty; and the other is whether 
Her Majesty’s Government, in executing 
the Treaty which exists and the powers 
which they possess, have properly inter- 
preted their duty. The importance of 
keeping these two questions distinct was, 
I think, clearly manifested during the 
debate the other night. The noble Earl 
who introduced the Motion (Earl Gran- 
ville} stated very fairly that he did not 
propose to enter into the question of 
a negotiation for a new Treaty, but he 
would confine himself entirely to what 
had already occurred; but your Lord- 
ships will recollect that a noble Earl 
who is not now present (Earl Grey), in 
addressing himself to the subject, scarcely 
bestowed a word upon the conduct of 
the Government in reference to what has 
already passed, but, with great point 
and ability, addressed himself to the 
general question as to what, according 
to his judgment, ought to be the cha- 
racter of the Extradition arrangements 
between two such countries as Great 
Britain and the United States. Upon 
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one of these questions I do not propose 
to say more than a single word. The 
subject of the arrangements to be made 
for the future is one which may now be 
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taken to be under negotiation. Her’ 
Majesty’s Government have informed 
the Government of the United States 
that they are prepared to enter upon 
that negotiation without any bias and 
without any prejudice arising from the 
correspondence which has passed be- 
tween the two Governments. I am per- 
fectly willing to confess there are many 
points in respect of which the arrange- 
ments between the two countries may be 
improved ; and I think I shall have the 
assent of all your Lordships when I say 
this was a question upon which the 
interests of Great Britain and of the 
United States are not only not antago- 
nistic, but are absolutely identical. I 
have heard some calculations made as to 
the relative advantages which an Extra- 
dition Treaty bestowed upon the two 
countries; but I cannot see any difference 
whatever between the advantages to one 
country and to the other. I have seen 
it stated that you ought to take into ac- 
count and compare the probable number 
of criminals which each country will 
have to demand back from the other. If 
we were able to ascertain that there were 
two countries, one of which would re- 
quire the surrender of 10 and the other 
the surrender of 100 criminals, still I 
should maintain that the interests of the 
two countries were entirely identical. Of 
course it is the interest of a country to 
obtain the surrender of a criminal, and 
to put him on trial for the offence which 
he has committed ; but I maintain that 
it is equally the interest of the country 
of which that criminal, if he be a cri- 
minal, has made an asylum to get rid of 
his presence. The country in which he 
has taken refuge is in this position—it 
cannot try him for the offence he has 
committed abroad, because it has been 
committed out of its jurisdiction, and it 
cannot have his presence without danger 
of the recurrence of the crime in conse- 
quence of which he has been obliged to 
take refuge. 

Having stated that, I now come to 
what really is the grave question raised 
by the noble Earl—I mean the course 
which the Government has taken in the 
late negotiations with the United States. 
It is extremely important to bear in 
mind, in a matter of this kind, what the 
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position of the Government is. Primd 
facie every person who takes refuge in 
this country, who makes this country an 
asylum, has a right to remain in it, and 
cannot be removed from it. But the 
Government of this country is made by 
the Legislature the depositary or trustees 
of certain powers, by the exercise of 
which that individual may be handed 
over to the country from which he has 
originally come. It is the duty of the 
Government to construe those powers 
accurately, and to execute them up to 
the letter of their power, and the Go- 
vernment have no authority to go one 
jot beyond the power which the Legis- 
lature has entrusted tothem. What the 
powers are which are entrusted to the Go- 
vernment must, of course, be determined 
by looking at the nature of the authority 
which the Government has received, and 
it is upon the construction of that autho- 
rity that the difference in the present in- 
stance has arisen. Let me remind your 
Lordships what are the two constructions 
which have been placed on the powers 
given to the Government of this country 
with reference to the extradition of per- 
sons alleged to be criminals. The con- 
struction which was placed by the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) upon the power of 
the Government is this—the noble Earl, 
adopting the argument of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, contends that 
there are certain crimes for any one of 
which the Government of the United 
States may require the surrender of a 
criminal who is within this country. 
The noble Earl says the person must be 
accused of the crime, and evidence must 
be given which would justify his com- 
mittal in this country; and if such 
evidence be given he is to be handed 
over to the United States; but once he 
is handed over to the United States the 
noble Earl contends it isin the power of 
the United States and the Courts of that 
country, provided they go through the 
form of trying him in the first instance 
for the offence for which he is sur- 
rendered, to try him afterwards for any 
offence greater or smaller which may be 
alleged against him. That is the con- 
struction which the noble Earl puts upon 
the duty and the authority of the Govern- 
ment of this country. On the other 
hand, Her Majesty’s Government put 
this construction on their authority— 
they say they are ready to entertain the 
demand for the extradition of any person 
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alleged to have committed any of the 
offences mentioned in the Treaty; they 
are ready to hear evidence of the crimi- 
nality of the person ; and if the evidence 
amounts to that which would justify a 
magistrate in committing that person 
for trial in this country, he is to be 
handed over to the Government and the 
Courts of the United States; but he is to 
be handed over to be tried for that 
offence only, and if acquitted of that 
offence he is not to be tried for any 
other offence he may have committed. 
That is the issue between us. It appears 
to me a very simple one, and I think I 
shall be able to satisfy your Lordships 
—not by any legal arguments, but by 
the application of common sense to the 
construction of common words, that the 
construction which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have placed on their duty ‘iis 
the true and correct construction. My 
Lords, before I come to the Treaty which 
exists between this country and the 
United States I desire to make a few 
observations. The noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) said the other night with 
great accuracy that the extradition of cri- 
minals or alleged criminals was founded 
upon the comity of nations. Extra- 
dition is not an obligation created by 
Treaty. It has been regulated and 
moulded by certain countries through 
the medium of Treaties, but properly 
speaking it is founded upon the comity 
of nations, upon principles higher and 
broader than ever can be laid down in 
any Treaty. My Lords, it so happens 
that Great Britain and the United States 
have been rather lagging behind on the 
matter of Extradition. Extradition was 
known for years beforeany Treaty existed 


between this country and the United 


States; and when a Treaty came to be 
made between this country and the 
United States it was made in order to 
supplement the power of the Executive 
Government, and not for the purpose of 
introducing any greater laxity into the 
general principle ie ae Now, 
my Lords, what are the rules laid down 
with regard to Extradition in those 
countries where it has prevailed much 
longer than in this country and the 
United States? Nay, whatis thecardinal 
rule on the subject of Extradition? I 
have consulted the great jurists who 
have written on this subject on the Con- 
tinent, and I will now lay before your 
Lordships what has been said by one of 
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them who wrote not very far distant 
from the time when the Treaty was made 
between this country and the United 
States. I take the treatise of Felix on 
Private International Law, in which an 
entire chapter is devoted to the subject 
of Extradition. The author enumerates 
all the Treaties which at the time he 
wrote existed between the different coun- 
tries on the Continent ; but he lays down 
as higher and older than any of the 
provisions in any of those Treaties certain 
general rules which he says are implied 
in the whole question of Extradition, 
and which govern it in all countries at 
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all times. And this is one of his general 
rules— 
“The person who is surrendered cannot be 


prosecuted or condemned except for the crime in 
respect to which his extradition has been ob- 
tained.” 


My Lords, is there any doubt about the 
meaning of those words? The rule is 
not that he must be tried first for the 
crime on which he has been surrendered, 
and that then he may be tried for any 
other, but that he must be tried for the 
crime on which he has been surrendered, 
and for that crime only. And, my 
Lords, what is the practice observed in 
France? The Minister of Justice, in a 
circular dated the 15th of April, 1841, 
lays down the following rules on the 
subject of Extradition :— 


“ The extradition declares the offence which 
leads to it, and this offence alone ought to be 
inquired into. So that if during the prosecution 
for the crime which has led to the extradition 
there should arise the evidence of a new crime, 
a new demand of extradition ought to be 
made.” 


But, my Lords, that is not all. In a 
book with which some of your Lordships 
are well acquainted, Dalloy’s Juris- 
prudence I find a remarkable case in 
point which occurred between France 
and Geneva. A man of the name of 
Dermenon had been surrendered for 
trial for fraudulenf bankruptcy. He 
was acquitted on that charge ; but there 
was another against him for which he 
had not been surrendered. Then this 
is what I find— 


“The Procureur-Général to the Royal Court 
of Dijon asks whether he must be brought 
before the Tribunal of Correctional Police of 
that city or sent back to Geneva to be placed at 
the disposal of the Government which has sur- 
rendered him. The Keeper of the Seals thinks 
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that the later alternative should be adopted. 
The letter written by the Minister of the In- 
terior to the Prefect of the Céte d’Or to inform 
him of his decision runs thus:—‘It is only as 
accused of the crime of fraudulent bankruptcy 
that Dermenon has been delivered up to France 
by the Canton of Geneva. He is now purged 
of that charge by the decree of acquittal. Der- 
menon is therefore in the same position as if 
only a misdemeanour had been laid tohis charge, 
It is clear that in that case his extradition could 
not have been obtained. It' follows that we 
cannot take advantage of his having been given 
up to the French authorities upon a different 
ground to try him for acts which have not and 
could never have been the grounds of his extra- 
dition. The Minister of Justice has consequently 
directed the Procureur-Général to place Der- 
menon at your disposal, and I hasten, for my 
part, to request you to have him conducted im- 
mediately to the frontier, where he should be 
placed once more in the hands of the Genevese 
authorities.’ ”’ 


That is pretty strong as to the principle 
on which France proceeded—a principle 
which forms the foundation of Extra- 
dition and does not depend on the mere 
wording of any Treaty whatever. But 
is France alone in this matter? I turn 
to a jurist of Holland, Kluit, who has 
written a very interesting treatise on the 
Surrender of Fugitives, in which he 
says— 


“Ts it lawful to punish the fugitive for any 
other crime than that for which he has been 
surrendered? ‘The request for the surrender of 
a criminal is generally accompanied by a state- 
ment of the grounds on which it is made. The 
State in which he has taken refuge ought not to 
surrender him until those grounds have been 
made clear to it; in other words, it should as- 
certain whether the crime committed is of a 
character to justify his surrender. In truth, 
the criminal by his flight to another State be- 
comes (although but for a time) the subject of 
the supreme power of that State, andimmediately 
enjoys the protection and guardianship of that 
State. From that guardianship he cannot be 
forcibly taken except under a special agreement, 
the terms of which, we presume, certainly do 
not extend further than to those very grounds 
on which the surrender was demanded and 
granted. Therefore, if a State were to demand 
the extradition of a fugitive for a given 
crime, and then, letting the charge of this 
crime drop, were to bring him to trial and in- 
flict punishment on him for some other crime 
committed by him, the mutual confidence ex- 
isting between the two nations would be seriously 
impaired by an extradition demanded in so 
dishonest and underhand a manner. The sur- 
rendering State could not, indeed, though 
rightly maintaining that it had suffered an in- 
jury, at once do anything to prevent the per- 
petration of this fraud—for it would be absurd 
to fly at once to arms—yet it appears that it 
could fairly demand, through the medium of its 
Ministers representing it in the country of the 
other State, that the injury should be repaired 
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—as, for example, by sending back the sur- 
rendered criminal; and in such a case it will be 
quite fair that all extradition shall be con- 
sistently refused to the offending State for the 
future, so that no handle may be given to unjust 

rsecutions. . . .. . Andevenif it benot 
oe but only carelessness, that leads to a 
State, after demanding and obtaining the sur- 
render of a criminal, to bring him to trial on 
some other charge than that for which he was 
surrendered, such a proceeding should not on 
that account be passed over. The surrendering 
State gave up the criminal on consideration of 
the grounds stated, not of any different grounds. 
It may be alleged that it was a fair presumption 
and argument to say that the surrendering 
State would have been likely to surrender with 
much greater willingness a man accused of 
more crimes than one than a man accused of 
one only. But, on the other hand, it isa fair 
observation to make that that State might have 
declined to grant the surrender had it known 
that the other State would bring the criminal 
to trial on such a charge. Because it surrendered 
a man accused of incendiarism or murder, it 
must not be presumed that it would be equally 
willing to surrender one for political reasons, for 
persecution on account of religion, or for any 
trivial infringement of the law.” 


Finally, I turn to a German writer, 
Heffter, who states— 


“The individual whose extradition has been 
granted cannot be prosecuted or tried for any 
crime except that for which the extradition has 
been obtained. To act in any other way, and to 
cause him to be tried for other crimes or misde- 
meanours, would be to violate the mutual prin- 
ciple of asylum and the silent clause contained 
by implication in every extradition.” 


Now, my Lords, I think these authorities 
—and they might be multiplied—will 
satisfy your Lordships that apart alto- 
gether from the wording of Treaties, 
there is a silent and implied condition in 
Extradition that the crime for which the 
surrender of a man is asked must be 
specified, and that it is for that crime 
alone that he must betried. I am abso- 
lutely unaware of any authority who has 
ever written the other way. So much 
for the general principle. Until I hear 
the contrary, I think I am entitled to ask 
your Lordships to hold with me, that it 
is the general principle of Extradition 
that a man is to be tried only for the 
offence for which he is surrendered. 

T now come to the Treaty of 1842 and 
tothe British Act of Parliament which 
gave effect to it. I take the Treaty first. 
What does it provide? It embraces 
certain offences—namely, murder, as- 
saults and attempts to murder, forgery, 
the uttering of forged paper, piracy, 
robbery, and arson. It takes those 
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seven offences, and authorizes a demand 
and a surrender by way of Extradition of 
any person who is accused of one of these 
offences provided—I speak, of course, 
with regard to this country—the evidence 
given amounts to that which, according to 
British law, would justify a person’s 
being committed in this country for trial. 
I ask what is the reason why seven 
offences out of the whole catalogue of 
crime are singled out, and why, also, 
there is this provision made—that the 
evidence given must be such would show 
a primd facie criminality according to 
British law? What is the theory which 
would explain why this provision was 
made in the Treaty? I listened with 
some anxiety to hear whether the noble 
Earl had any theory on this point. I 
have heard two theories—one suggested 
by the noble Earl and the other sug- 
gested elsewhere. I have seen it said 
that the reason why the Treaty provides 
that this evidence of criminality accord- 
ing to British law is to be given is merely 
to guard against arbitrary arrests. But 
that is no answer at all, because it does 
not explain the reason why seven crimes 
are singled out. Ifthe only object was 
to guard against arbitrary arrest, | it 
would be sufficient to say that a man 
may be surrendered for any crime what- 
ever, provided there is primd facie evi- 
dence according to British law. But the 
suggestion of the noble Earl is that 
those seven offences only are taken be- 
cause the object was not to invoke that 
cumbrous administrative machinery of 
the two countries and put it in motion 
for anything except large and consider- 
able crimes? But I ask him are these 
seven the only large and considerable 
crimes? What does the noble Earl 
say to embezzlement, or to obtaining 
money under false pretences, or to man- 
slaughter, or to rape, or to abduction— 
and I might name many others? None 
of these are mentioned in the Treaty— 
no provision whatever is made for them ; 
and therefore, they being as considerable 
as the crimes that are mentioned, it 
cannot be that the object was to avoid 
the trouble of putting this cumbrous 
machinery in motion for insignificant 
offences. Now, I venture to give my 
explanation. The reason why the Treaty 
was framed in this way is a very simple 
one. It is that these seven offences are 
agreed upon between the two countries 
as the delicta majora, about which there 
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could be no dispute, no controversy, as 
to whether they trench on political con- 
siderations or not. They are singled out 
and taken, as the only crimes for which 
Extradition is to be permitted; and evi- 
dence is to be given which shall show 
that the particular crime had been primd 
facie committed according to British law 
in order that this country when it sur- 
renders a person who is alleged to be a 
criminal may know beforehand what is 
the crime, and the only crime, for which 
he is to be tried, and what is the cha- 
racter of that state of facts which is said 
to lead up to and indicate that it has 
been committed. And the moment that 
you pass from the offences named in the 
Treaty, and the evidence in support of 
those offences, and say that afterwards 
the person surrendered may be tried for 
any other offence, you absolutely reduce 
to silence the whole of the provisions in 
the Treaty. For what is the object of 
specifying one offence, and being made 
the judge of the evidence with regard to 
it, if after his trial for it—which may be 
a mere formality and result in an ac- 
quittal, and show that he ought never to 
have been accused of that offence at all 
—he may be tried in the country to 
which he is surrendered for any other 
offence they may please to lay at his 
door? I may here quote one of the 
highest authorities in dealing with the 
subject—namely, the President of the 
United States. President Tyler commu- 
nicated his Treaty by the Message to 
Congress. In a Message to the Senate 
he gave this explanation of the character 
of the Treaty. He said— 


“The Article on the subject in the proposed 
Treaty is carefully confined to such offences as 
all mankind agree to regard as heinous, and de- 
structive of the security of life and property. 
In this careful and specific enumeration of 
crimes the object has been to exclude all political 
offences or criminal charges arising from wars 
or intestine commotions. ‘Treason, misprision of 
treason, libels, desertion from military service, 
and other offences of similar character are ex- 
cluded.” 


What is the use of excluding them if, 
after a surrender for any one of the 
offences named, the person may be tried 
for these other offences? Here is the 
Message of the President of the United 
States explaining the Treaty that was 
entered into, and explaining it in a sense 
which at once sweeps away the whole of 
the theory that a person can be tried for 
anything except what are called the 
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crimes specifically enumerated—because 
if he could be tried for any one of the 
other offences the guarantee and safe- 
guard on which President Tyler relied 
would be entirely removed. 

So much for the Treaty. As far as 
this country is concerned, it does not rest 
merely on the Treaty. I find that Lord 
Ashburton, who negotiated the Treaty, 
on the 9th of August, 1842, wrote to Mr. 
Webster and told him—what all your 
Lordships know — that, although the 
negotiators had agreed to this Treaty, 
it could have no force against this 
country, except by the authority of 
Parliament, and therefore that the au- 
thority of Parliament must be obtained. 
Therefore, whatever terms the Parlia- 
ment of this country imposed in the 
Act by which they gave their assent 
to the Treaty became part of the 
Treaty and govern its execution. What 
does the Act of Parliament which was to 
give it vitality, and which was passed in 
1843 say? Your Lordships will observe 
that the form was this—that Parliament 
had to give to the Executive of this 
country power, which otherwise the 
Executive would not possess, of handing 
over the persons who were surrendered. 
No Secretary of State could issue a war- 
rant or arrest any person in this country 
to be handed over to the United States, 
except by the authority of Parliament, 
and therefore Parliament had to ratify 
the Treaty and give authority for this 
particular act to be done. What is the 
language in which Parliameat gave this 
authority? This is the third section of 
the Act, and it does not require a lawyer 
to construe it. It says, upon the certi- 
ficate of the justice of the peace that 
the supposed offender has been com- 
mitted to gaol— 

“Tt shall be lawful for one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State by warrant 
under his hand and seal to order the person so 
committed to be delivered to such person or 
persons as shall be authorized in the name of the 
United States to receive the person so committed 
to be delivered to such person or persons as shall 
be authorized in the name of the said United 
States to receive the person so committed, and 
to convey such person to the territories of the 
said United States ”— 

What for ?—to be tried for all offences 
whatsoever? No, but— 
“to be tried for the crime of which such per- 


son shall be so accused.” [6 & 7 Vict. c. 76. 
s. 3.] 


That is the authority which Parliament 
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has given to the Secretary of State. 
Parliament has given no authority to 
the Secretary of State to hand over any 
man within the asylum of this country 
to be tried for all offences whatsoever. 
The authority, and the only authority, 
given to Her Majesty’s Government is, 
after evidence given showing a primd 
facie case of criminality as regards the 
particular offence, that of handing over 
a person to the United States to be tried 
for the crime of which such person shall 
be so accused. It is sometimes said that 
lawyers are given to special pleading. 
I am sorry to observe that the special 

leading on this subject has not come 
om lawyers. I have seen it stated— 
and the argument of the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) the other night requires 
him to maintain this proposition—that 
because there are no negative words, 
saying that he is not to be tried for any 
other offence, therefore he may be tried 
for any other offence. I should like to 
know, in regard to documents passing 
between man and man within this coun- 
try, what would be thought of an argu- 
ment like that? Suppose any one of your 
Lordships handed over a sum of money 
to a trustee and told him it was handed 
to him that he might invest it in a par- 
ticular security—Consols. If the trustee 
said—‘‘ You told me I was to invest the 
money in Consols, but you did not say 
I was to invest it in nothing else. If I 
have invested the money in Consols, I 
can then invest it in any other securities 
I please.’ What, I ask, would be 
thought of that doctrine? The words 
here are clear. The person is surren- 
dered by the Act of Parlianent to be 
tried for the offence of which he is ac- 
cused, and so far as he is concerned, our 
duty is to protest against his being tried 
for any other offence. But, my Lords, 
I may go further, and refer to the cir- 
cumstances under which the Act of 1843 
was passed. The Act was not passed 
through Parliament in silence; it was 
fully debated in both Houses at the time. 
Those were the times when the Members 
of the great Liberal Party were peculi- 
arly sensitive about the liberties of those 
who had received the hospitality of this 
country; and they were careful that no 
power was given or should be exercised 
which might unduly endanger those 
liberties. I have read the most striking 
speech of Lord Macaulay on the subject, 
which is contained in the Reports of 
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the proceedings of the other House of 
Parliament, and also that which was de- 
livered by Lord Aberdeen in this House, 
both of which were directed against the 
criticisms to which the measure had been 
subjected. Ses 3 Hansard, |xxi. 564.] At 
that time slavery was an institution of 
the United States, and great apprehen- 
sion was felt here that persons might be 
surrendered here for offences mentioned 
in the Treaty, and be subsequently tried 
in America for offences connected with 
their status as slaves and those who were 
defending the Treaty in both Houses of 
Parliament took one by one the offences 
for which persons were to be surren- 
dered, and asserted that none of them 
would allow any person to be put on his 
trial for an offence committed as a slave. 
But, my Lords, if Lord Aberdeen in this 
House, and Sir Robert Peel in the other, 
had adopted the construction placed 
upon the Treaty by the noble Earl they 
would have said—‘“‘ It is no use embar- 
rassing yourselves about the effect of the 
sien offences named in the Treaty, 

ecause we candidly tell you that if once 
a man is surrendered under the Treaty, 
he can be tried for any offence what- 
ever, whether arising out of his status as 
a slave or not.” My Lords, had any 
Minister made such a statement as that 
in either House of Parliament in 1843 
do your Lordships suppose that this 
Treaty would ever have received the 
assent of Parliament? But there is an- 
other matter which is of considerable 
importance in considering this case. The 
other night the noble Earl objected to 
any reference being made to the Ameri- 
ean Act of Congress passed in 1848, 
stating that the Americans themselves 
were the proper judges of the construc- 
tion to be put upor their own Act. That 
view might perhaps be open to criticism, 
inasmuch as the Act of Congress is 
practically a transcript of the English 
Act, and may fairly be taken to have the 
same meaning. I will not, however, 
enter into any debateable ground upon 
this question which I can avoid, and 
therefore I will pass over the point as to 
what construction should be placed upon 
the Act of Congress. I must, however, 
refer to an American document which 
becomes of the utmost importance when 
we are construing the meaning to be 
placed upon the Treaty. I will ask your 
Lordships to allow me to read the war- 
rant under which the United States 
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surrender a prisoner to us. It is to be 
found in pages 69 and 70 of the Papers 
which have been laid before the House. 
This is the document which accompanies 
the prisoner when we receive him from 
the United States, and it contains the 
instructions which tell us what we are to 
do with him. The document is a very im- 
portant one, and seems to my mind to 
be almost conclusive of the case. It is 
as follows :— 


“‘ Now, therefore, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 5272 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, these presents are to require the 
United States Marshal for the Eastern District 
of New York, or any other public officer or 
person having charge or custody of the afore- 
said James Bowen, alias William Miller, to sur- 
render and deliver him up to Adam Bligh, a 
constable of the united counties of Stormont, 
Dundas, and Glengarry, Canada, who has been 
authorized, in the name and on behalf of the 
British Government, by Her Majesty’s Minister 
at this capital to receive him, or to any other 
person or persons who may in like manner be 
authorized, in the name or on behalf of the said 
Government to receive the said James Bowen, 
alias William Miller, to be tried for the crime of 
which he is accused.”—[N. 4A. No 1 (1876), 
No. 153.] 


Therefore we have on the one hand the 
British Parliament authorizing the Sec- 
retary of State ‘‘to hand over the person 
to be surrendered from this country to 
be tried in the United States for the 
crime for which he is accused,’’ and we 
have on the other the Government of the 
United States issuing their warrant for 
the handing over to the officer authorized 
by Her Majesty to receive him in the 
United States a prisoner “to be tried 
for the crime of which he is accused.” 
Both countries, therefore, use the same 
words, which can only fairly admit of 
one interpretation. So much, therefore, 
for the general principles which regulate 
the system of Extradition and for the 
documents which pass between the two 
countries, and which constitute the 
means by which it is carried into effect. 
The noble Earl (Earl Granville) re- 
ferred to a great many cases which have 
occurred since 1842, and said that he 
had got the evidence of public men and 
the evidence of witnesses which would 
show that the meaning which had always 
been placed upon the Treaty was diffe- 
rent from that for which we contend. Ican 
very shortly indeed put your Lordships 
in possession of all that appears to me to 
be material with regard to the cases that 
have occurred. By far the greater num- 
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ber of the cases cited by the noble Earl 
I put aside altogether as irrelevant. In 
that class of cases to which I refer, the 
prisoners who had been surrendered on 
one charge and who were being tried 
upon another themselves attempted to 
raise the defence that they could not be 
tried for an offence different from that 
for which they had been surrendered. 
Such cases certainly have no application 
whatever to the present question, because 
nothing can be more clear then that a 
prisoner himself has no right to raise 
such a defence. Even in France where, 
as I have shown your Lordships, the 
law and the practice of Extradition goes 
far beyond that which prevails in this 
country and in the United States, a 
prisoner is not permitted to set up such 
a defence, for the clear reason that he 
is within the jurisdiction of the Court 
which has the authority to try him for 
the offence of which he is charged, and 
that whether he ought to be tried for 
an offence other than that for which he 
has been surrendered is a matter of 
diplomacy between the two countries, 
and not of question between the prisoner 
and the Court before which he is being 
tried. That circumstance, therefore, dis- 
poses of by far the larger number of 
cases referred to by the noble Earl and 
by Mr. Fish. The cases really in point 
are only three in number. One is that 
of Heilbronn, which if the Govern- 
ment of this country had ever known 
and had approved what was done, it 
would not have been very creditable to 
this country. I will tell your Lordships 
what happened in that case. Heilbronn 
was a man who was brought up in New 
York under a proceeding of Extradition 
for the purpose of being sent home to 
this country in order to be tried here. 
He was charged in New York with 
robbery, and he grounded his defence 
upon the circumstance that the facts 
proved disclosed not robbery, but em- 
bezzlement, which was not an offence for 
which he could be surrendered under 
the Treaty. The Commissioner before 
whom the case was heard decided that 
the offence of which he was charged was 
robbery, and the man was surrendered 
and was sent over to this country for 
trial—and I may mention that the prose- 
cution was conducted not by the Crown, 
but privately. When he was tried here 
this actually occurred—the Judge at 
once said that the facts showed that the 
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offence committed was embezzlement, 
and not robbery, and the man was tried 
and sentenced for the former offence, for 
which he ought not to have been sur- 
rendered under the terms of the Treaty. 
That would not have been very creditable 
to the Government if they had ever heard 
of it; but the Government never did 
hear of it. It was never brought under 
their notice at the time of the prosecu- 
tion, or until it was mentioned in the 
Committee of the other House in 1868. 
That was the case of Heilbronn. The 
other two cases were the cases of Burley 
and Caldwell. As to these cases it ap- 
pears that the Law Officers of the day 
were consulted; and no person can speak 
with greater respect than I do of the 
Law Officers at these two particular 
dates. But I am bound to say that I 
should have liked to see the reasons 
assigned by the Law Officers for the 
opinions said to have been given by 
them, and I should have liked to know 
whether the attention of the Law Officers 
was called to the principles of Extradi- 
tion to which I have referred, as well as 
to the other documents I have mentioned. 
Even if I were unable to agree with 
what appears to have been the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, if the 
result had been communicated to the 
American Government, and they had 
been told, ‘These are the principles 
upon which the British Government 
acted ’’ I could understand the argument 
ad hominem now urged on behalf of the 
American Government—that this country 
should not depart from the solemn deter- 
mination then arrived at. But, so far from 
that being the case, the American Go- 
vernment were never informed of the 
views said to have been entertained by 
the Law Officers of the Crown; and more- 
over, in the outset of the late Correspon- 
dence with the American Government 
those two cases were not referred to at 
all. The case of Burley was a singular 
one. It occurred in 1865. Burley had 
been surrendered to the United States 
from Canada on a charge of robbery. 
His friends in this country apprehended 
that he was going to be tried for piracy, 
and they appealed to the Foreign Office, 
asking that Her Majesty’s Government 
would so far exert their good offices on 
his behalf as to secure “that he may 
not be tried on any other charge than 
that on which the claim was made for 
his Extradition.” The Foreign Office 
thereupon answered the appeal, which 
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was made by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Dalglish), who was told that 
‘Lord Russell had addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Wash- 
ington such instructions as the case 
admits of.” Now, observe what were 
the instructions sent to our Chargé 
d’ Affaires, and what was the communi- 
cation made by him to the American 
Minister. These are the instructions sent 
to Mr. Burnley, then our Chargé 
d’A ffaires— 


“T have to state to you that, having con- 
sidered this application in communication with 
the proper Law Advisers of the Crown, Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion that if 
the United States Government, having obtained 
the extradition of Burley on the charge of rob- 
bery, do not put him on his trial upon this 
charge, but upon another—namely, piracy 
(which, if it had been made before the Canadian 
authorities they might have held not sufficiently 
established to warrant his extradition), this 
would be a breach of good faith against which 
Her Majesty’s Government might justly re- 
monstrate. If, however, the United States Go- 
vernment does boné fide put Burley on his trial 
for the offence in respect to which he was given 
up, it seems to Her Majesty’s Government that 
it would be difficult to question the right of that 
Government to put him upon his trial for piracy 
also, or any other offence which he may be ac- 
cused of having committed within their terri- 
tory, whether such an offence was or was not 
a ground of extradition or even within the 
Treaty.” — [North America, No. 3 (1876), 
p. 20.] 


This is a large view, and one with which 
I cannot concur. But now let us see 
what was the communication to Mr. 
Seward, founded upon this despatch. 
Mr. Burnley wrote to Mr. Seward— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government having consi- 
dered this application, are of opinion that if the 
United States Government, having obtained the 
extradition on the charge of robbery, do not 
put him on his trial upon this charge, but upon 
another—namely, piracy, which, if it had been 
made before the Canadian authorities, they 
might have held not sufficiently established to 
warrant his extradition, this would be a breach 
of good faith, against which Her Majesty’s 
Government might justly remonstrate. Her 
Majesty’s Government are, therefore, willing, 
should the grounds upon which Burley is to be 
tried take the above turn, to comply so far 
with the application of Mr. Burley, senior, as 
to instruct me to protest against any attempt 
to change the ground of accusation upon which 
Burley was surrendered in pursuance of the 
Treaty.” —[ Ibid. p. 22.] 

Now, if I had been Mr. Seward, re- 
ceiving this despatch, without knowing 
what was behind, I should have said— 
“This is an expostulation with me 
against allowing a man to be tried for 
any offence but that on which he was 
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surrendered.” Mr. Seward, in fact, did | petitioner in the United States for an additional 


so understand it, and thus replied— offence which is not enumerated in the Con- 
: vention, so long as such proceedings were not 


“The Honourable the Attorney General in- | substituted for proceedings against him on the 
forms me that it is his purpose to bring the | charge by reason of which he was surrendered,” 
offender to trial in the Courts of the States of | —[ North America, No. 4 (1876), p. 7.] 

Ohio and Michigan for the crimes committed 
y him — a opens 8 laws of those W hat happened ? The case is cited in 

tates—namely, robbery and assault, with in- : . . 
tent to commit murder. He was delivered up 6 book which Mr. Fish says is of great 
by the Canadian authorities upon a requisition authority— Clark on Extradition ”— 
which was based upon charges of those crimes, and, as I say, is a lesson to us of the re- 
and also upon a charge of piracy.” sults of laxity in these matters. Cald- 
This, I believe, was a mistake— well never was tried for the offence for 

“which is triable, not by State Courts, but} which he was surrendered, and he was 
by the Courts of the United States. Iam not] tried for the offence of bribing an officer 
prepared to admit the principle claimed in the | of Gustoms. My Lords, I think that the 


Protest of Her Majesty’s Government, that the . 
offender could not ‘legally be tried for the less said about the case of Caldwell the 


crime of piracy under the circumstances of the better. This disposes of all the cases 
case.” which it is necessary to notice. 

Mr. Seward thus showsthat he considers} My Lords, I now come to what the 
it a protest against the principle of try- noble Earl (Earl Granville) calls the 
ing a prisoner for any other crime than declarations made by public men upon 


that upon which he has been surren- this subject. I heard what was said in 
dered— the House of Commons in 1866 by my 


noble Friend the then Secretary for 
has become an abstraction, as it is at present Foreign Affairs, being my self at that tim * 
the purpose of the Government to bring him Attorney General; and I only mention 
to trial for the crimes against municipal law | the fact now for the purpose of showing 
only.” —[ North America, No. 3 (1876), p. 22.] | that in 1866, and after the case of Burley 
had occurred, whatever the construction 
put upon it, a distinct and clear declara- 
tion was made in the face of the country 
in the other House of Parliament of 
what the Foreign Office conceived to be 
the position of the Extradition question 
as regards the trial for criminal offences. 
The noble Earl says the words used 
on that occasion were words used in 
the heat of debate. Nothing can be 
more inaccurate. There was no heat of 


‘ Nevertheless, the question raised upon it 


These are the crimes upon which Mr. 
Seward says Burley was surrendered ; 
and therefore, says Mr. Seward, I do 
not admit your protest, which I believe 
to be a protest against trying a man 
for any different crime from that for 
which he has been surrendered; but 
the point is now an abstraction, for we 
do not mean todo so. That is the case 
of Burley. The case of Caldwell is a 
lesson to us as to the caution which ‘ 
should be exercised by the Government | debate. What occurred was this—A 
in these matters. Caldwell was handed | Bill was passing through the other 
over from Canada to the United States | House on the subject of Extradition. 
in 1871, and was surrendered for forgery. ! It was earnestly criticized, and an 
He appealed to the Canadian Govern- | Amendment was moved requiring that, 
ment, and through them to the Home | before any person was given up, the 
Government, upon this ground—that he | Country to which he was surrendered 
was going to be tried for a different | Should be asked for an assurance that 
offence—namely, bribing an officer of | he should not been tried for any other 
Customs. Now, it is quite true that in | offence except that for which he was sur- 
1871—I do not know for what reason— |Tendered. My noble Friend (the Earl 
possibly because there were then many | of Derby) objected to that Amendment. 
other matters in controversy with the We said to the House of Commons— 
United States, and it was not thought ‘‘In the first place, if it is included in 
desirable to add to the number—there | the Treaty, it is not necessary to take a 
is a despatch from the Colonial Office | Pledge from the other country on the 
stating that there does not seem to be | subject; and in the second place, as we 
any ground for interference. Lord | understand the law, this country wouid 
Kimberley adds— | have a right to complain of any other 


hich, aft i had 
“Her Majesty’s Government are further ad- | ising lag bad a. shoul d 7 a pri- 


vised that there is nothing in the Convention | 
which would preclude the indictment of the | PO for any offence other than that 
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for which he was surrendered.” This 
is what my noble Friend said, as the 
head of the Foreign Office at that time, 
and speaking in his position as Secre- 
tary of State— 

“ As for the proposal that the French Govern- 
ment should be required to enter into an under- 
taking that they would not any person for 
any offence other than that for which he had 
been given up, he thought that that would be a 
very feeble protection indeed : for, assuming for 
the sake of argument that the French could act 
in the manner suggested—and he really begged 
pardon for assuming it, even for that purpose— 
—he could only say that a Power which could 
act in such a manner would not be bound by an 
undertaking of the kind proposed.” —[3 Hansard, 
elxxxiv. 2114.] 

What I said as Attorney General was 
that— 

“With respect to the latter part of the hon. 

Member’s Amendment, which required that the 
person should not be tried for any offence but 
that for which he had been given up, we should 
certainly have a well-founded complaint against 
any country that demanded a man to be given 
up for one offence and then proceeded to try and 
punish him for another.” —{Jbid. 2122.] 
So much, my Lords, for the declaration 
which was made in the face of the Par- 
liament of this country, and acted upon 
in 1866 in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, where the Amendment was with- 
drawn in consequence of that declaration. 
The Papers with regard to Burley and 
Caldwell were not exhibited to Parlia- 
ment, but this was a declaration made 
in the face of Parliament, and about 
which there could be no mistake. The 
opinion of the late Sir Thomas Henry, 
whose loss we all deplore, was clear that 
the course taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was the course required by the 
practice and by the documents in the 
ease. The next authority the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) refers to is Mr. Mullens, 
who is described by Mr. Fish as the 
Solicitor General for England. That, of 
course, is a mistake; but at all events 
Mr. Mullens is a most respectable soli- 
citor. And what is his opinion as to the 
propriety of trying prisoners for offences 
other than those for which they were 
given up? Sir Robert Collier asked him 
this question— 


{Avatst 





‘‘Supposing a man is given up, is it your opi- 
nion that he should not be triable for any quite | 
different offence, or that he should only be tried | 
for that offence, and then sent back again, at | 
all events, and not put upon his trial for any 
other?” 


Mr. Mullens replied— | 


“‘T think he should only be triable for the | 
offence named in the Extradition warrant, or for , 
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any other offence named in the Treaty arising 
out of the same facts.” 


That is a very different thing from what 
is contended for now. Sir Robert Collier 
next asked— 


“ Assuming this case, that a man has com- 
mitted murder in this country and afterwards 
larceny and escapes to France, and that he is 
sent over here and tried for larceny ; and assum- 
ing that he is acquitted on that charge, are we 
to let him go, or are we to try him for murder, 
as we have him here ?”’ 


Mr. Mullens answered— 


“T think we should not let him go, but we 
should get the consent of the Government which 
gave him np before we tried him for murder.” 


Who is the next authority appealed to 
by the noble Earl? Lord Hammond— 
of whom I desire to speak with the 
greatest respect and who was then Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs—came to 
be examined on the matter, and he ap- 
pears to have given evidence which was 
very far indeed from being in favour of 
the view taken by the noble Earl. In- 
deed, his evidence was very remarkable. 
He was asked on the first day of his 
examination whether he had any recol- 
lection of the demands made in respect 
to trials for different crimes, and he 
said— 

“T cannot remember any. There was a case, 
but I do not think that it was a case of murder, 
connected with the Canadian troubles. A man 
fled to Canada, and the question was whether 
the man should be given up; and the further 
question then arose whether, if he was given up, 
he should be triable for any other offence. I 
think that it was ruled that if he was bond fide 
tried for the crime for which he was given up 
he might be tried for another offence after- 
wards.” 


Then he was asked— 


“Have you any record or minute of the 
particulars of this case you are now allu- 
ding to?” 


He replied— 


“T should think that probably the Law Offi- 
cers’ opinion was taken upon it, but that could 
not be given to the Committee.” 


The witness added that he would see 
whether he could get any particulars of 
that case. On the second day of his 
examination Mr. Hammond said the 
case was that of Burley, and he de- 
scribed, just as [ have done this evening, 
how that case arose. He was asked— 
“Do you mention this case to show that a 


man can possibly be tried for another offence 
than that for which he was given up ?—I think 
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case decide the point either one way or the 
other ?—No; only that we admit in this country 
that if a man is bond fide tried for the offence for 
which he was given up, there is nothing to pre- 
vent his being subsequently tried for another 
offence, either antecedently committed or not. 
Did we make any demand upon the American 
Government after we had learnt that the man 
had been acquitted upon the first charge ?—The 
man was not actually acquitted, because the 
jury disagreed and he was held over for trial 
another time. Then we never made any further 
inquiry about him ?—No.” 


Mr. Hammond also said it would be 
very troublesome, if, supposing a man 
were given up under an Extradition 
Treaty, we were to instruct our Minister 
at the Court of the country to which he 
was given up to keep his eye upon the 
case and to ascertain what became of the 
man. And then came this remarkable 
answer, which I suppose expresses Lord 
Hammond’s own opinion on the subject. 
After remarking that there is nothing in 
our Treaties to prevent a man being given 
-up even for political offences, he said— 


“Tn dealing with foreign nations, we can 

only go by our Treaty relations. If you ask me 
what is my own feeling on the subject, I should 
say it would be a great breach of faith and mo- 
rality on the part of a foreign Government if, 
after having tried a man for the offence for 
which he was given up and having failed in 
convicting him of that offence, they should then 
put him upon his trial for a political offence, 
knowing well that if we had been aware that 
there was a political offence in the background 
we should never have given him up.” 
Let me, now, substitute for “ political 
offence’’ any offence which is not the 
subject of extradition. Would not a 
foreign Government know perfectly well 
that if we had been asked to give up a 
man for another offence we should not 
have done so, and does not Lord Ham- 
mond’s reasoning, therefore, apply just 
as much to such an offence as it does to 
a political offence ? 

I have, I trust, satisfied your Lord- 
ships that on the general principles .of 
Extradition and on the wording of our 
Treaty, of the Act of Parliament of 1843 
and of the American warrant the course 
laid down for the Government was a 
clear and distinct one, and that we could 
not have taken any other course. And 
now let me say a few words about poli- 
tical offences. In the Treaty with the 
United States of America there is not a 
word about political offences. If the 
noble Earl’s construction be the right 
one, and if a person handed over 
can be tried for any other offence 
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the questions led to that point. But.does this | besides that for which he was handed 


over, there is nothing in the Treaty 
which prevents his being tried for a 
political offence. I heard with great 
interest and some surprise the argu- 
ment of the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
on this subject the other night. The 
noble Earl was very bold indeed. He 
said people in this country are far 
too thin-skinned in regard to political 
offences — that political offences were 
very serious things, and that the men 
who committed them ought to be given 
up just like other offenders. Further, 
the noble Earl said that if this were not 
the view of the people of this country, 
they ought to be taught not to regard 
political offences as they do now. I know 
the boldness of the noble Earl, and I am 
sure that if any one is competent to in- 
struct public opinion on this subject it is 
himself. But I do not wish him to be 
successful, and I should be very much 
surprised if he were successful. I believe 
the people of England have perfectly 
made up their mind on this subject. I 
believe they will not consent to deliver 
up persons for political offences. What- 
ever may be the form of Treaty or Act 
of Parliament, they will take care that 
no persons are delivered up for political 
offences. But if the construction con- 
tended for by the United States and by 
the noble Earl be correct, we have no 
security whatever against the surrender 
of political offenders under this Treaty. 
If it is in the power of another country, 
after trying a prisoner for the offence 
for which he was surrendered, to try him 
for another offence, that other offence 
might involve political considerations. 
There are two principles which are per- 
fectly clear. The first is, that no man 
shall be surrendered for a_ political 
offence ; the other is, that this country 
itself shall be the judge whether an 
offence is political or not. Even inside 
of our own country differences of opinion 
on that point constantly arise, and some 
persons think an offence is political 
which others do not regard as such. 
This is, at all events, a point which we 
will not leave to the judgment of another 
country—we must judge of it ourselves, 
and we cannot do so unless we know 
what is the offence or what are the 
offences for which the surrendered cri- 
minal is to be tried. My Lords, what secu- 
rity did the Minister of the United States 
wish for in this matter? Mr. Fish says 
that he never desired to have a criminal 
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surrendered for a political offence; but 
in the very same despatch in which he 
says so he tells us that as to all offences 
against the law of the States, as distin- 
guished from Federal offences, the Go- 
vernment of the United States—with 
which observe alone we have the power 
of communicating—is powerless. They 
cannot control the prosecution in such 
cases; they cannot order it be suspended 
—nay, more, if a man be convicted the 
President of the United States cannot 
pardon him. The security of which Mr. 
Fish speaks is, therefore, no security at 
all. But I would appeal from Mr. Fish 
to President Tyler, who says, in effect— 
“Here is the Article in the Treaty; 
scan it over. In the careful enumera- 
tion of crimes which you see there the 
object has been to exclude all political 
offences.” 

I wish, in the next place, my Lords, 
to say a word as to a misapprehension 
which has arisen with respect to the Act 
of 1870. I have not up to this moment 
said a word about that Act; but I must 
now venture to correct what fell from the 
noble Earl who brought forward this 
subject on that point. The noble Earl 
said that we at first relied upon the Act 
of 1870, and that then we gave it up. 
But we have not givenit up; and I wish 
it to be distinctly understood, so far as 
the Government are concerned, that we 
are disposed to agree entirely with the 
view of the United States Government, 
that an Act of Parliament passed in this 
country in 1870 cannot alter the terms 
of a Treaty made in 1842. But the Act 
might, whether by oversight or not, 
have imposed shackles and impediments 
on the Executive of a country in dealing 
with a prisoner whose surrender was 
demanded. Whether it has that effect 
or not it is difficult to say, because that 
depends upon the construction of a clause 
which I am bound to tell your Lordships 
honestly, after the best consideration I 
could give it, is absolutely and utterly 
unintelligible to my mind. I may add 
that upon the only occasion when it came 


under the notice of one of our Courts of | 


Law—the Court of Queen’s Bench—all 
the Judges of that Court said they 
thought it was very doubtful what the 
Act meant, and recommended that it 


should on the earliest possible occasion | 


be set right by the Legislature. It im- 
poses in its present shape upon any 
Government a very great difficulty; be- 
cause if a Government were to hand over a 
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prisoner without taking those assurances 
which the Act requires, he might, for all 
I know, obtain his Habeas Corpus and be 
set at liberty. That is the purpose for 
which we referred to the Act of 1870. 
It is quite immaterial as regards the 
broader and higher ground of what our 
obligations are under the document of 
1842. 

I will now say a word as to the policy 
of raising this question, as the Govern- 
ment have felt themselves obliged to 
raise it at the present time. The noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) said the other 
night that if we had let things go on, 
the great probability was that Lawrence 
would’ never have been tried for any 
other offence than that for which he was 
surrendered, and that we ought to have 
waited for some other occasion when if 
it were attempted to try a prisoner for a 
different offence we might have objected 
to the adoption of such acourse. Well, it 
was, no doubt, open to the Government to 
act in that way; but I think I can show 
yourLordships that we were entirely jus- 
tified in acting aswe havedone. Lawrence 
was in the United States handed over 
on a charge of forgery. There was an 
indictment found against him for some 
offence—I think against the Revenue 
Laws—which was not the subject of 
Extradition. There was, therefore, a 
distinct and clear announcement on the 
part of the United States that it was 
intended to proceed against Lawrence 
for the two offences. Now, we were 
able to say that although we could not 
agree with the Government of the United 
States in the construction which they 
put upon the Treaty, we believed them 
to be perfectly sincere in contending 
that that was the view which they had 
always entertained, and that although 
we differed from them, we were not pre- 
pared to make any serious demand upon 
them with regard to Lawrence. But 
how, my Lords, would the matter stand 
on another occasion? Suppose we 
had gone on surrendering prisoner 
after prisoner to the United States, and 
that on some other occasion—perhaps 
| with regard to some offence which 
excited more interest in this country— 
| the United States had pursued the same 
course, and proposed to try a criminal 
for a different offence from that for 
which he had been surrendered. Suppose 
the demand then made which has been 
made now; the United States Govern- 
ment would turn round and say to us— 
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‘You knew perfectly well what our view 
of the Treaty was. We told you months 
ago, and with full notice you have gone 
on surrendering prisoners ; we had, 
therefore, a right to assume that you 
were satisfied with the attitude which we 
had taken in the matter.” Now, my 
Lords, if there be one course more than 
another which would be likely to land 
us in complications and embarrassments 
it would be to leave open a sore of that 
kind to be dealt with on some future 
occasion in the case of some criminal 
with regard to whom a greater amount 
of public interest might have been 
aroused. I should very much deprecate 
the discussion of a question of this im- 
portance with reference to the merits or 
demerits of any particular person whose 
surrender might be asked for by the 
United States. The noble Earl spoke 
the other night of those men as mur- 
derers, robbers, and rogues—and for all 
I know they may be what he describes 
them to be, although the tenderness of 
our law assumes that a person is inno- 
cent until he is proved to be guilty. 
But be that as it may, I can conceive 
nothing more dangerous than to bring 
down a great and important principle to 
the level of the merits or demerits of 
the individual in whose case that prin- 
ciple is brought in question. That is 
not the way in which we act in this 
country with regard to our criminal law, 
on the great principles of which and on 
the cardinal rules of evidence we all 
depend for our lives and liberties. If 
in a particular case we were to overstrain 
or overthrow those great principles and 
those rules, the evil which we would 
have done would be sure to come back 
upon us in some great political prosecu- 
tion, or some trial of a man against 
whom an unjust and violent prejudice 
happened to have arisen in the public 
mind. So it is with regard to this ques- 
tion of Extradition. There are some 
words which fell on the subject from a 
great master of history which are the 
words not only of a historian, but of a 
philosopher, and which I should like to 
- read to your Lordships. He says— 


“We are ever too ready, when it is the redress 
of our own injuries that is in question, to strain 
and compromise those general laws to which we 
have all to look for protection in the time of our 
adversity ; and thus, when the day of trial 
comes, we find those laws no longer in existence.” 


These are words of warning which I 
think we should do well to lay to our 
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hearts at a time when there is little 

olitical excitement. I have now laid 
Sots your Lordships as concisely as I 
could the principles on which the Go- 
vernment has acted; and I maintain 
that the obligations under which we 
acted not only justify the conduct which 
has been pursued, but rendered any 
other course of conduct absolutely im- 
possible. 

Lorp SELBORNE: My Lords, there 
are some points about which there will 
be universal agreement, and one is that 
it is our duty to discuss this question 
with the most perfect dispassionateness, 
with the greatest possible desire to be 
fair and candid, and certainly with the 
remembrance that no triumph of mere 
ingenious argument, even though it 
might be successful for a time, could com- 
pensate for the mischief that might be 
done by the possible unsoundness of 
that argument. Your Lordships must 
have observed that my noble Friend 
who introduced this subject (Earl Gran- 
ville) was careful to do so in a tone or 
manner which could not possibly bear the 
construction of a Party attack or indi- 
cate a desire to magnify the errors—if 
errors there were—of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I desire to imitate my 
noble Friend in that respect ; and at the 
outset I have to make three acknow- 
ledgments to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and so far to place the correctness 
or incorrectness of the course they have 
pursued beyond the possible limits of a 
Party attack. First, it is undoubtedly 
true, as has been stated by the noble 
and learned Lord onthe Woolsack, that 
when this question came incidentally 
under discussion in the other House in 
1866, both the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), then and now Foreign 
Secretary, and my noble ard learned 
Friend on the Woolsack expressed views, 
the full effect of which, as now explained 
by them, may possibly not have been 
obvious to all who heard them, but 
views entirely consistent with the argu- 
ments on which they now rely, and, I 
have no doubt whatever, intended by 
them at that time in a sense substan- 
tially the same with the opinions they 
now express. Whether they are right or 
wrong in the view they take of the obliga- 
tions of this country under the Treaty of 
1842, no one is fairly entitled to call in 
question the consistency of their present 
and former opinions, or to deny that they 
were justified, whatever might be the, 
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different views taken by others, in acting |may be that the view we take is the 


upon the opinions which they expressed | 


in 1866. The next point to be borne in 
mind in favour of the Government is 
this—although undoubtedly the Act of 
1870 could not alter the provisions of 
the Treaty, which it professed to respect 
and keep alive, and must, I think, be 
supposed to have intended to do so; on 
the other hand, so far as the future 
policy of this country is concerned, the 
Act of 1870 did, in substance—as to the 
precise extent there is something to be 
said — point out to those who might 
afterwards have the negotiation of any 
Extradition Treaties on behalf of this 
country a line of policy in accordance 
with that now followed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. ‘Therefore, they were not 
only justified, but—so far as general 
policy is concerned, so far as any action 
intended to be independent of the Treaty 
of 1842 is concerned—they were more 
than justified in acting upon the views 
and principles which Parliament had laid 
down as the general rule for the future. 
The third concession I desire to make 
to Her Majesty’s Government—and it is 
really very important with reference to 
the position of this country—is that the 
Treaty of 1842 being terminable by 
either party at will and without notice, 
no question of a breach of international 
faith could fairly be raised, even if Her 
Majesty’s Government were wrong in 
the construction which they put upon 
that Treaty, when they gave notice of what 
their construction was, in what sense 
they understood their obligation, and 
that they should not act upon the Treaty 
in any other sense. In form, no doubt, 
that was not a declaration of their choice 
and will to put an end to the Treaty ; 
but, having the power to do so without 
previous notice, it is manifest that an 
intimation of that sort was to all intents 
and purposes equivalent to a conditional 
declaration of an intention to put an end 
to it if there were continued difference of 
opinion as to its construction. In that 
state of things, I think no question of 
good faith as between nation and nation 
can be involved in the course Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, even 
if they have been wrong in the view they 
have taken of their obligation. I must 
now take exception to two expressions 
used by my noble and learned Friend. 
He spoke more than once of my noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) having adopted 
the argument of the United States. It 





same with that which has been taken by 
the United States; butI protest against 
it being said that we adopt the arguments 
of the United States. The arguments 
are our own, the interpretation that of 
two Governments to which my noble 
Friend has belonged, and that for which 
I myself am responsible as the principal 
Law Adviser of the Crown in 1865. It 
is our own view, our own interpreta- 
tion, which we are justifying, and not 
the argument of the United States, and 
I venture to think we do not go too 
far in asserting that, until the accession 
to office of the present Administration, 
it was the view of the British Govern- 
ment. We may have been wrong, but 
believe ourselves to have been right; 
and, having acted bond fide when former 
Governments took steps founded on our 
view, we had no option but to defend 
our Own course, our own action, and our 
own opinions, although they happened 
to be the same as those of the United 
States. . The other expression of my 
noble and learned Friend, to which I 
take exception, was that in which he 
stated it to be our construction of the 
Treaty, that the country to which extra- 
dition was made was at liberty to try 
for any other offence, provided it ‘“ goes 
through the form” of trying for the 
first offence. My noble and learned 
Friend will excuse me saying that 
this was a piece of rhetoric hardly 
characterized by his usual candour, be- 
cause throughout the Papers which ex- 
press the views formerly taken by our 
Government and throughout the argu- 
ments, it has always been said there 
must be a bond fide trial upon the charge 
on which the man was delivered up; that 
being the test of the bona fides of the 
requisition ; because, if he were not tried 
at all for the offence for which he was 
asked to be surrendered, it might be 
strong evidence that there was an in- 
direct purpose in asking for the surrender 
on particular grounds. Therefore a bond 
fide trial for that particular offence has 
always been regarded on our side as in- 
volved naturally in the demand for ex- 
tradition. I will now follow my noble 
and learned Friend in his arguments. I 
confess it was with some surprise that I 
heard him endeavour to lay the founda- 
tion for everything which was to follow 
—not in the terms of the Treaty be- 
tween the two Powers, but in some 
vague notion of d priort comity leading 
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to a law of Extradition independent of | that on which he was given up, and he 


Treaty, and importing silent clauses and | 


expressions of jurists, on which he laid 
much stress. These arguments do not 
seem to have been thought good enough 
to be worth producing in the Correspon- 
dence laid on the Table; and the able 
despatch in which the arguments of Her 
Majesty’s Government are summed up, 
so far from parading the opinions of 
jurists and text-writers, disputes the 
propriety of introducing them. But if 
the argument developed from those 
writers had any really legitimate bearing 
on the question, it is not conceivable 
that my noble and learned Friend or the 
Law Advisers of the Crown would not 
have discovered the passages he has 
just quoted in time for them to do duty 
not merely in your Lordships’ House, 
but in the important Correspondence 
with the United States Government. 
My Lords, I confess that for my part I 
have not been persuaded by my noble 
and learned Friend’s able speech to 
accept the views of those writers as in 
any degree affording a solution of this 
question. There is no such thing—cer- 
tainly there never has been such a thing 
recognized in or by this country—as an 
a priori international obligation to grant 
extradition at all. That depends with 
us entirely on-Treaties. The terms of 
those Treaties must contain in themselves 
the whole measure of the obligation as 
between country and country. I am 
fully aware that even in the United 
States there have been great writers— 
at least as great as any of those quoted 
by my noble and learned Friend— 
who have advocated the doctrine that 
there is a certain d priort right to 
demand extradition. But my noble and 
learned Friend did not refer to them, 
because he would not find in them any- 
thing in support of the view that it is an 
implied condition of extradition that a 
man should be tried only for the crime 
on which he has been surrendered. The 
real truth is, all the writers to whom 
my noble and learned Friend referred do 
but generalize from the laws of their own 
countries or particular Treaties of their 
own or other countries which they col- 
lect in their books. That is more espe- 
cially the case of Felix with regard to 
France. Now, as to the law of France, 
my noble and learned Friend stated very 
truly that in 1841 the Minister of Jus- 
tice laid it down as a rule that a man 
was not to be tried for any offence but 
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referred in illustration of that principle 
to a case which occurred between France 
and Geneva. But what is the bearing 
of all that on the question now before 
us, except that another great and civil- 
ized country has taken the same view, 
not of law, but of policy, which was 
taken by the British Parliament in 
the year 1870? In France extradi- 
tion depends, not on law, but en- 
tirely on the absolute despotic action 
of the Government. The Executive Go- 
vernment of France in 1841 laid down 
for its own guidance and the guidance 
of its Executive officers the same rule 
which was afterwards laid down by 
the Legislature of this country in the 
Act of 1870. How that bears upon our 
engagement of 1842 with the United 
States passes my comprehension. I will 
not, therefore, detain your Lordships 
long on that point. Not only, my 
Lords, does the Executive Government in 
France possess absolute power with re- 
spect to extradition, but the Cour de 
Cassation in 1867, at the instance of M. 
Baroche, the then Minister of Justice, 
decided that the French Courts had no- 
thing to do with the rule laid down in 
the Circular referred to; and I believe 
the Minister of Justice in that year did 
actually cause a man to be tried for an 
offence other than that on which he had 
been surrendered, and established his 
right to do so before the Cour de Cassa- 
tion. I ought to apologize to your 
Lordships for having said even so 
much as this on the subject of the law 
and practice of France; because the 
question is not as to the law and prac- 
tice of France, but as to the Treaty be- 
tween this country and the United States. 
My noble and learned Friend said he 
did not know of any authority who ex- 
pressed views different from those enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government. 
My Lords, we have a writer of very 
great learning who has collected a body 
of International Law with perhaps more 
fulness than most others—a writer, I 
believe, to whom foreign jurists look 
with considerable respect—I mean Sir 
Robert Phillimore. I do not think 
my noble and learned Friend would find 
it laid down in Sir Robert Phillimore’s 
book as a principle of International Law 
with respect to Extradition, that a man 
should not be tried for any offence 
but that on which he has been sur- 
rendered, though I believe he would 
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find it to be there stated as a recog- | according to American rules of evidence, 
nized principle of international usage | and if found guilty must undergo the 
that an extradited person should not! punishment which American law pro- 





be tried for a political offence. Now) 
I come to what governs the whole! 
matter—namely, the Treaty of 1842. 

My noble and learned Friend asked, if 

a man could be tried for any other offence | 
than that on which he had been surren- | 
dered, why were certain crimes specified | 
in the Treaty, and a provision laid down | 
that there should be primd facie evidence | 
according to British law that he was guilty | 


vides. The sole purpose of applying the 
test of British law in this country is that 
before wegive the man up we shouldhave 
primd facie evidence that he is guilty of 
one of the crimes specified in the Treaty 
of Extradition. We give him up, then, 
because we have confidence in the justice 
of the country which claims him; and if 
the conditions on which we give him up 
are fulfilled, I am utterly at a loss to 
understand why he should not after- 


of one of them? My noble and learned | 
Friend noticed that that list of offences' wards be tried for any offence what- 
did not include embezzlement, man-j|ever—other than political—for which 
slaughter, rape, and abduction, and he | American law can try him. Let us look 
challenged us to say why there should | at the abstract question from the com- 
be that selection. He thought it was not | mon sense point of view:—and it is very 
a sufficient reason to say that this was | material to do so when we are asked 
done to provide against arbitrary arrests, to interpolate what my noble and learned 
and then he went on to state his own | Friend calls ‘‘a silent clause,” not ex- 
view. Well, my answer is, that the| pressed, as is admitted, in the Treaty. 
specification of offences is made because | Of course if the d priori reason were so 
it is not consistent with the principle of | plain, so manifest, that no two sensible 
Extradition that a person should be | persons could differ about it, then I could 
given up, except for a crime which has a | understand the argument as to interpo- 
common character in both countries. | lating a silent clause. But thatis not the 
For that reason the practice has been | case. I hope that many of your Lordships 
to specify offences as to which the juris- | now present heard the speech made by 
prudence of both countries is understood | the Chief Justice of the Court of Common 








to agree, and as to the meaning of 
which, therefore, there should be no 
ambiguity. It is perfectly true that the 
specification of offences does not go as | 
far as it might do; but it goes as far | 
as, at the time of negotiating the Treaty 
between the two parties, it was thought 
necessary or convenient to go, in the 
direction of ascertaining what are the 
graver offences which have a common 
designation and a common meaning 
under the laws of both countries. Then 
my noble and learned Friend went 
on to ask, why does the Treaty require 
prima facie evidence in the first instance, 
according to English law, as to the guilt 
of the man in respect to the crime for 
which his surrender is asked? Plainly 
because the crime is specified—because 
the same principles in both countries 
apply to it, though each country may 
have its own particular method of deal- 
ing with it. That provision as to primd 
facie evidence cannot mean that British 
law is to govern for any other purpose 
than for that of determining the suffi- 
ciency of the case for giving up the man 
to American justice. When he gets to 
America he must, of course, be tried, not 
by British, but by American law, and | 





Pleas when this question was last before 
the House. Putting political offences 
aside, he appeared to me to show, in the 
most convincing manner, how contrary 
to the true spirit of international justice 
it would be to fetter the demands of that 
justice by requiring that a man should 
be tried only for the precise offence 
for which he was given up. If you 
really place confidence in the justice of 
the country with which you make the 
Treaty, what possible interest can the 
country which delivers a man up have 
in sheltering him from trial and punish- 
ment for any crime that he has com- 
mitted? Have you any engagement 
with him to shelter him in that way? 
Certainly not. Your only engagement 
is that which you have with the country 
with which you have made the Treaty. 
Are you to assume that he will be fairly 
tried for the crime for which you have 
surrendered him, but that he would not 
be fairly tried for any other? Surely not. 
The mode of examining, the mode of 
trial, the law of evidence, and the con- 
sequences of the crime may differ en- 
tirely in the two countries; yet he is sent 
to be tried according to the law of the 
country to which he is given up, not ac- 
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cording toours. But it is said that if he 
is acquitted the inference then is that if 
the facts which come out in evidence had 
been brought before the magistrate of 
the country which surrenders him he 
would not have been*surrendered, and 
the country to which he is sent would 
avail themselves of their own wrong if 
they tried him for another offence. That, 
however, is an argument which puts 
aside the substance in dealing with the 
form of the matter. Take: the case of 
murder and manslaughter. Murder is 
the greater, manslaughter the less of- 
fence. I rather think that by our pre- 
sent law, even if the indictment brought 
against a man. is for murder alone, he 
may be found guilty of manslaughter 
upon the very same evidence, because 
the latter offence is less than the for- 
mer, and the jury may take a merciful 
view of the facts. Can it be said 
that this country has an interest in 
protecting a man who has been de- 
livered up for murder from being con- 
victed for manslaughter, when under a 
more merciful view of the evidence ad- 
duced to convict him of murder the offence 
may be reduced to the lower crime? 
Surely if the man is handed over by us 
on sufficient grounds we have no interest 
in fettering the action of justice. Take 
the case of extradition crimesonly. Sup- 
posing a man is accused in America of 
all the seven offences mentioned in the 
Treaty, would you actually impose on 
the United States the burden of sending 
over to England all the voluminous 
proofs of every one of the various offences 
of which it might be necessary to accuse 
him? And all this not because it is 
supposed that they have some sinister 
end in view, or a desire to do that 
particular man some wrong, but be- 
cause you say it is our right that 
he shall not be convicted of any offence 
other than that as to which we have 
seen the evidence. If the case of 
political offenders were put out of sight, 
surely it would be conducive to the in- 
terests and the objects sought by all 
Extradition Treaties that where sufficient 
evidence is produced to justify the sur- 
render of a criminal, he should be tried 
in the country to which he goes upon 
any criminal charge that might be 
brought against him. That view is, I 
hold, at all events not so manifestly 
wrong or unreasonable that you should 
introduce a silent condition which is 
not expressed in this particular Treaty, 
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for the purpose of excluding it. The 
Treaty is as far as anything in the 
world can be from implying any such 
thing. It says, the two countries agree 
that on mutual requisitions made by 
them or their Ministers they will re- 
spectively deliver up to justice ‘all per- 
sons who, being charged with any one 
of the specified offences committed in 
the jurisdiction of the other, shall 
seek an asylum in the territories of the 
other. The noble Earl the Foreign Se- 
cretary held that the person surrendered 
was only lent to the foreign Government 
for the purposes of that surrender, to be 
tried for the particular offence. The per- 
sons who negotiated the Treaty of 1842 
and the Minister who introduced the Act 
of 1843 were utterly ignorant of that 
theory. Nay, more, a contrary theory 
was distinctly expressed and recognized 
in the debates on that occasion, al- 
though the only question that was then 
seriously discussed was the bearing of the 
Treaty on the subject of slavery. With 
your Lordships’ permission, I will trouble 
you with a few extracts from the debates 
in the House of Commons when the Act 
of 1843 was under discussion. Referring 
to the case of a slave who had come 
within our jurisdiction, Mr. Vernon 
Smith said— 


“Supposing he was really guilty of some 
crime, was he, when taken back, to be treated as 
a slave or a freeman? The conditions of trial 
were very different; and so were the punish- 
ments of slaves and freemen. In the case like- 
wise of a slave committed by a magistrate un- 
justly (and he supposed magistrates in the Colo- 
nies were not wiser than anywhere else), and af- 
terwards acquitted, what became of him? All 
the vindictive feelings of the owner might be 
exasperated against him on account of his flight, 
and he might be inclined to wreak his vengeance 
upon him when thus restored to his possession.” 
—([8 Hansard, |xxi. 564. ] 


Was that met by the Attorney General of 
that day by the argument that the man 
was only lent to the United States to 
be tried for the particular crime for 
which he had been given up, and that if 
he was acquitted there was an implied 
condition that he should have an op- 
portunity of returning to our juris- 
diction? Sir Frederick Pollock, the 
Attorney General, then answered— 


“We had nothing whatever to do with the 
circumstances of the person delivered up being 
a slave or a freeman. We should deliver him 
up asacriminal. . . All that we insist upon 
is that before any man shall be delivered up to 
the Americans he shall be charged with one of 
the crimes mentioned in. the Treaty. If that 
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were done we did not care whether the man had 
been a slave or not. The magistrates 
would have to deal with a man charged with 
having committed an offence in a foreign State, | 
and his status in that State had nothing to do | 
with the case. That was a point to be settled on 
the man’s return to America.” —[Jdid. 566.} 


Lord Macaulay was not satisfied with 
that answer. He thought it made mat- 
ters worse, and he would rather give 
up the Bill; and he asked— 

“Suppose the man was acquitted in America, 
what was to be done with him then? Was he to 
remain a slave in the hands of a master incensed 
by the attempt torun away? Wouldtheslave’s 
life in such a case be safe, even after his ac- 
quittal ?”’—[ Ibid. 571.] 


The late Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, 
replied to that thus— 


“No doubt it was possible that persons, whe- 
ther guilty or not, if sent back to a country 
where slavery prevailed, might be returned to a 
state of slavery.””—[ Ibid. 577.] 


That was the language of the Lord 
Stanley of that day, and there was no 
man in this country who was more op- 
posed to slavery, or who would have 
been more ready to take any proper 
steps to rescue a man from slavery than 
he was. I have referred to these pas- 
sages to show that the idea that a man 
was only lent to the foreign State, to be 
tried for the offence for which he was sur- 
rendered under the Treaty of Extradition, 
was not then entertained by the British 
Government. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack laid great stress 
on the words, which are undoubtedly 
found in the Act of 1843, though not in 
the ‘Treaty, to the effect that a man 
should be surrendered “to be tried for 
the crime of which he was accused.” 
The noble and learned Lord insisted, 
that this affirmative implied the negation 
of everything else: and he endeavoured 
to fortify that conclusion by several illus- 
trations ;—such as, that a man cannot be 
tried in one county under a warrant di- 
rected to another county, and that trust 
funds cannot be invested in one security 
when it is directed that they shall be in- 
vested in another. Illustrations of that 
kind have no application whatever to the 
present question. It is true that a man 
cannot be tried in one county under a war- 
rant directed to another county; but that 
does not prohibit a second warrant 
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directed to another county from being 
issued by any competent authority: and | 
it is not because trust funds are di-| 
rected to be invested in a particular | 
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class of security that a subsequent order 
may not be made directing them to be 
invested in other securities. The autho- 
rity of the English Act of Parliament, 
of course, goes no further than the par-_ 
ticular purpose expressed in it; and 
that authority is spent and exhausted, 
when the man has passed beyond British 
jurisdiction. Another authority, that of 
the State into whose jurisdiction he 
passes, then comes in; and, unless that 
State has agreed by Treaty to make a 
particular and limited use of that autho- 
rity, it cannot be bound by any nega- 
tive inferences from the terms of an 
English statute ; which, indeed, are in- 
ferences not drawn by the Courts of the 
United States from the exactly similar 
terms of their own Act of Congress. 
There is, therefore, no analogy at all 
between those cases and the point 
now at issue. What can such cases 
have to do with the power of a 
country to whose justice a man has 
been surrendered to try him for any 
offence he may have committed ac- 
cording to their own law? I therefore 
demur entirely to the proposition that 
because an English Act of Parliament 
and an American Act of Congress state 
that a man is to be delivered up to be 
tried for a particular offence, there- 
fore he cannot be tried for any other. 
To show that in trying him for any 
other offence a breach of faith under the 
terms of the Treaty would be commit- 
ted, we must do something more than 
put forward words contained: in the 
English Act of Parliament. In my 
opinion, we ought to treat with some 
respect the construction which has been 
put, not only on their own Act of Con- 
gress, but also upon the Treaty, by the 
American Courts of Justice. In the 
United States, Treaties confirmed by the 
Senate are law, without any Act of Con- 
gress, and are proper subjects of judi- 
cial interpretation. The words to which 
the noble and learned Lord refers have 
been the subject of judicial interpreta- 
tion in the American Courts, as appears 
from the Papers; and these Courts, 
having before them the terms of the 
British and American Acts, of the 
Treaty, and of the warrants, have held 
that the language used in them does not 
bear the construction the noble and 
learned Lord seeks to put upon it: and 
the same view has also been taken by the 
Canadian Courts. But the matter does 
not stand there; because if these words. 
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in the Act of 1843 have the force and 
the importance which the noble and 
learned Lord attributes to them, how is 
it that they were omitted in the Act, 
otherwise similar, which was passed to 
carry into effect the Extradition Treaty 
with Denmark in 1856? The next step 
brings us to a matter to which the noble 
and learned Lord made no reference 
whatever, but the importance of which 
was pointed out by the noble Lord near 
me (Lord Hammond). I refer to the 
terms of the Convention made with 
France in 18538. Those terms showed that 
there was then no objection whatever 
on the part of the British Government 
to a man being tried for any Extradition 
crime other than that for which he 
had been surrendered, after he might 
have been tried and acquitted of the 
offence for which he had been delivered 
up. The words of the 7th section of the 
Convention are— 


“No accused or convicted person who may be 
surrendered shall, in any case, be proceeded 
against or punished on account of any political 
offence committed prior to his being surrendered, 
nor for any offence or crime not described in the 
present Convention, which he may have com- 
mitted previously to being surrendered.’’— 
[ Hertslet, ix., 281.] 


On which Mr. Clark, in his book on 
Extradition, observes— 


“Tt will be observed that under this Conven- 
tion a person who has been surrendered could 
have been tried for other offences than that for 
which his rendition had been granted, provided 
that such offences were not political and were 
within the list of crimes contained in the Con- 
vention.” 


It will be remembered that at that 
period Parliament was very jealous of 
any concession on this subject being 
made to France—a circumstance which 
made it very difficult to arrive at any 
agreement on the question of Extra- 
dition. The Convention failed, but 
on other grounds than the terms of 
the section which I have just read 
to your Lordships, and I merely re- 
fer to them to show what was the 
understanding of the British Govern- 
ment on the point at that time. I now 
come to the case of Burley, in which 
the British Government had every pos- 
sible motive for raising in favour of the 
prisoner the point now taken by the 
noble and learned Lord. At this distance 
of time I am not committing any indis- 
cretion in stating to your Lordships 
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British Government with reference to 
that case. Burley was a commissioned 
officer of the Confederate States, who, 
with assistance from sympathizers in 
the British Provinces, manned a vessel to 
carry on warlike operations on the Lakes: 
and he made an attack, involving the 
capture of goods and danger to life, on 
Johnson’s Island, a part of the United 
States, to which the war had not, up to 
that time, penetrated. For these Acts, 
he was charged in Canada under the Ex- 
tradition Treaty with robbery and with 
assault with intent to commit murder. 
The Canadian Judges held that they 
were bound to surrender him on the 
charge of robbery. The Home Govern- 
ment, however, did not approve the de- 
cision of the Canadian Judges, consider- 
ing the evidence to prove that the acts 
done were political and belligerent, and 
not civil offences. They thought that 
the man ought not to have been surren- 
dered; and, moreover, they were afraid 
that he would be treated as a political 
offender. They, therefore, would have 
been most anxious to raise the point that 
the man could only be tried for the 
offence for which he had been sur- 
rendered, had they felt that the terms of 
the Treaty would have enabled them to 
do so. It was my duty as one of the 
Law Officers of the Crown to advise the 
Government on the matter; both I and 
my Colleagues were satisfied that the 
Treaty would not bear the interpretation 
the noble and learned Lord now desires 
to put upon it, and we came to the 
conclusion, that the Government could 
not interfere in the matter, if Burley 
was bond fide put on his trial for the 
crime of robbery, for which he had been 
surrendered. The Secretary of State 
acted accordingly. I do not mean my 
noble Friend (Viscount Cardwell), who 
was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and who does not seem to me, 
from the Papers, to have had occasion 
to form or express an official opinion of 
his own on that point; but the then Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs. And 
the fact is, that Burley was tried, not 
only for the crime of robbery, for which 
alone he had been surrendered, but also 
for that of assault with intent to commit 
murder, as to which the Canadian ma- 
gistrates had thought the evidence in- 
sufficient to justify his surrender on that 
ground. This case, therefore, was be- 
yond all doubt an instance in which the 


the views which were then held by the| British Government directly acted upon 
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an interpretation of the Treaty directly 
the contrary to that of the noble and 
learned Lord. My noble and learned 
Friend says that in 1866 his opinion 
had been stated in Parliament. True; 
but in 1868, before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, evidence was 
given as to the view which the Foreign 
Office then took, and upon which it 
had acted, and this evidence was laid 
before Parliament and published to the 
world. The result of the Committee’s 
deliberation was strongly against the 
view now taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Committee did not 
say—‘‘ We find the existing Treaty, in 
accordance with the view of all civilized 
nations, has a tacit clause which provides 
that a man when surrendered shall only 
be tried for the offence on which he has 
been surrendered ;” but they proposed 
that in future Treaties there should be 
an express agreement to that effect. This 
is strong evidence that the Committee 
did not think it was already provided for 
in all the Treaties. It is clear, too, that 
this understanding was not then con- 
fined to the Foreign Office; for Mr. 
Mullens, to whom Sir Thomas Henry 
referred as the solicitor who knew most 
upon the subject, also gave evidence of 
the existing understanding. Mr. Stuart 
Mill asked this question :— 


“As I understand it, the Treaty with Ame- 
rica will not prevent a man from being tried for 
another offence ?” 


And the answer of Mr. Mullens was— 


“Tt will not. There in no stipulation that 
he shall not be tried for any other offence.” 


It is clear that, according to the whole 
evidence, no such obligation was then 
supposed to exist, without being ex- 
pressed ; and accordingly the Commit- 
tee recommended that it should be ex- 
pressed in all future engagements. The 
third Clause of the Act of 1870, there- 
fore, provides that future arrangements 
for extradition to any foreign State shall 
not be capable of becoming law by 
virtue of Orders in Council—I will read 
the words, to which sufficient attention 
has hardly been given— 


“ Unless provision is made by the law of that 
State or by arrangement that the fugitive cri- 
minal shall not, until he has been restored or 
had an opportunity of returning to Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, be detained or tried in that 
foreign State for any offence committed prior 
to his surrender other than the extradition crime 
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proved by the facts on which the surrender is 
grounded.” 


And the corresponding Clause 19, ex- 
pressing the obligation which we took 
upon ourselves, is in these words— 

‘“ Where, in pursuance of any arrangement 

with a foreign State, any person accused or con- 
victed of any crime which, if committed in 
England, would be one of the crimes described 
in the first schedule to this Act, is surrendered 
by that foreign State, such person shall not, 
until he has been restored or had an opportunity 
of returning to such foreign State, be triable 
or tried for any offence committed prior to the 
surrender in any part of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, other than such of the said crimes as may 
be proved by the facts on which the surrender 
is grounded.” 
It appears highly probable that, even 
in this country, a man might now be 
tried under an Extradition Treaty ne- 
gotiated since 1870 for a different crime 
from that upon which he had been 
given up, provided it was one of the 
crimes enumerated in the Act of 1870, 
and provided it was proved by the facts 
on which the surrender was grounded. 
For example: the same evidence of facts 
might prove both robbery and murder 
— if so, though the criminal had been de- 
manded for the robbery only, he might be 
tried also for the murder, or vice versd. A 
further and material part of the case is 
contained in the last section of the Act 
of 1870, which provides that— 


“This Act, with the exception of anything 
contained in it which is inconsistent with the 
Treaties referred to in the repealed Acts’’—that 
is, the American, the French, and the Danish 
Treaties—“ shall apply for the purpose of the 
execution of those Treaties.” 


Now, the Legislature must have meant 
something by this clause. ‘“ Inconsis- 
tent with the existing Treaties?” But, 
according to the argument of my noble 
and learned Friend, there was nothing 
in the Act inconsistent with any of the 
existing Treaties. Why, then, was this 
clause inserted? According to our view, 
they were new conditions ; and to apply 
them, retrospectively, to the existing 
Treaties, would have been inconsistent 
with those Treaties. But, if these 
conditions were really in the existing 
Treaties, then the exception introduced 
into the Act was perfectly idle and use- 
less. This appears to be strong evi- 
dence that Parliament knew it was lay- 
ing down a new law and was imposing 
new conditions for the future. It knew 
that these conditions could not be im- 
ported into existing Treaties; it did not 
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wish that those Treaties should be put 
an end to; but it provided new ma- 
chinery, which was capable of being 
applied, and which it intended to be 
applied, for the purpose of executing 
those Treaties; and, in point of fact, 
there has never been the smallest diffi- 
culty in applying, for the purpose of 
the surrender of criminals under the 
Treaty of 1842, the judicial machinery 
of the Act of 1870. It is rather 
singular that my noble and learned 
Friend should have taken no notice of 
the Note in Mr. E. Clark’s book on 
Bouvier’s Case. Mr. Clark is a lawyer 
of considerable experience, who has 
been engaged in several of these Extra- 
dition cases, and in his book is collected 
the whole history of Extradition. His 
Note is as follows :— 


‘*Tt is curious that this point has not yet been 
raised in any case under the American Treaty. It 
is quite clear that neither that Treaty nor the law 
of the United States contains the provision re- 
quired by the Extradition Act, 1870. The ques- 
tion is a very important one, and deserves to be 
fully argued. Nor can the case of Bouvier be 
accepted as conclusive, even with regard to 
France. The point may be raised again upon 
more satisfactory affidavits as to the law of 
France than were before the Court in that 


To Mr. Clark, therefore, it seemed clear 
that this was a new rule in the Act of 
1870, and that no such condition was 
expressed, or implied, in the existing 
Treaties. Those who advised the Go- 
vernment in a different sense from that 
of the argument of my noble and learned 
Friend were certainly justified in that 
advice upon every principle applicable to 
the construction of written instruments ; 
and but for the political argument as to 
political offenders, I should say with 
confidence that the common sense of the 
matter is also entirely against the view of 
the noble and learned Lord. But I admit 
there is a good deal to be said in favour 
of the argument as it bears on the case of 
political offenders. I admit, fully and 
freely, that the rule which is laid down 
in the Act of 1870 is the only one which 
provides absolute security against the 
possible case of a man, surrendered for 
an extradition crime, being afterwards 
tried for a political offence. This may or 
may not be a sufficient reason for adhering 
to the policy of the Act of 1870. It may or 
may not be a sufficient reason for doing 
that which the Legislature was not pre- 
pared to urge upon the Government in 


Lord Selborne 
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1870—namely, put an end to the Ameri- 
can, French, and Danish Treaties. But 
it cannot have the effect of interpolating 
into those Treaties, by reason of that 
ulterior consequence, conditions which 
are not there. Nor, indeed, as far as 
the understanding of the two countries, 
between which the present question has 
arisen, is concerned, was it necessary to 
do so; because the United States admit 
as fully as we do, not that there is in the 
terms of the Treaty an implied excep- 
tion as regards political offenders, but 
that by the understanding, common to 
them and ourselves, and to most, if not 
all, other civilized nations, such offenders 
ought not to be put upon their trial for 
a political, after extradition for a civil, 
offence. I must say that if ever there 
was a nation which was entitled to con- 
fidence in this respect, it is the United 
States. I do not know of anything 
much nobler than the conduct of the 
United States towards the citizens with 
whom they had been in deadly con- 
flict, after the suppression of the Civil 
War. Men whom in their disputes 
with us they branded over and over 
again as pirates and everything else 
that was bad, were, on coming into 
their own power, recognized as political 
offenders, who had simply tried by 
force of arms to alter the constitution of 
their country. There never was an in- 
stance of equal leniency under such cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, that leniency 
does not stand alone. The facts re- 
lating to the case of Burley strongly 
tend to justify confidence in the United 
States on this subject. He was put 
upon his trial for robbery, and also 
for assault with intent to commit mur- 
der ; and the facts on which ke had been 
surrendered being proved, the Judge in 
the United States pointed out that the 
complexion of the case was really poli- 
tical, and he summed up decidedly for 
an acquittal. It is true the jury did 
not agree upon their verdict, but the man 
had the benefit of the doubt, and was 
not convicted. I think he was put on his 
trial a second time, but the result was 
the same. It was impossible to elimi- 
nate the political element from the case, 
and consequently he was not convicted. 
I would here remind your Lordships of 
the remark which Lord Aberdeen made 
in 1843. He said— 

“The great security was the provision that 


this part of the Treaty should continue in force 
only till one or other of the two Governments 
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signified its intention to terminate it, so that, 
whenever inconveniences arose, either: Govern- 
ment was at liberty to put an end to that part of 
the Treaty without being under the necessity of 
giving any notice beforehand.”—[3 Hansard, 
Ixxi. 564.] 


It is plain that Lord Aberdeen would 
have followed the course which the noble 
Earl opposite was first disposed to take, 
until another view, which he at last 
accepted, was pressed upon him by an- 
other Department of the Government. I 
myself very much agree with a passage 
which I find in a letter from Mr. Fish, 
under date the 22nd of May, 1876, in 
these Papers. Mr. Fish says— 


“ The rights of society and the duties of the 
State in the punishment of criminals should not 
be narrowed and unduly restricted, upon the 
vague suggestions or fear that, at some time, 
some political criminal may be placed in jeo- 
pardy. The duty of Government to protect its 
own citizens and punish crime is equally a duty 
with that of affording hospitality and shelter to 
political offenders from abroad. The Govern- 
ment of the United States sees no reason why 
either should be sacrificed to the other, any 
more than why all criminals should escape, for 
fear some political offender may suffer.” —[N.A. 
No. 2 (1876) p. 6.] 


Again, I find in a letter written by the 
late Sir Thomas Henry on the 4th of 
January last the following passage, 
which also appears to me to have an im- 
portant practical bearing on this point: — 


“ After an experience of upwards of 30 years, 
I can say that I have never known a single in- 
stance in which there was any occasion to con- 
sider whether there was anything of a political 
character in the offence charged; and I there- 
fore think there is no cause for the least alarm 
upon that ground. Extradition Treaties are in 
the nature of Mercantile Treaties, and are in- 
tended to afford protection chiefly against dis- 
honest clerks and fraudulent bankrupts.”— 
[V.A. No. 1 (1876) p. 45.] 


The present question has reference to no 
other nations which have Extradition 
Treaties with us, but only to the United 
States. They are perfectly willing to 
enter into the strictest engagements to 
try no man for a political offence who is 
surrendered under the Treaty; and I 
think it would be greatly to be de- 
plored if negotiations which had so 
nearly reached a practical end be- 
fore this difference between the two 
countries arose should now be made 
more difficult in their further progress. 
Her Majesty’s Government have, on 
account of that difference, taken a course 
which is, in my view, equivalent to a 
notice to put an end to the Treaty of 
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1842; and the question now is, what 
modification is possible of its terms. 
Any conceivable modification would be 
better than that there should be a per- 
manent cessation of a Treaty so impor- 
tant to both countries and to the ad- 
ministration of justice. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five oclock. 


Anes 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 3rd August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Buus—First Reading— 
Parochial Records * [283]. 

Select Committee— Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment (Dublin) * [207], nominated. 

Considered as amended—Elementary Education 
277). 

thr J aading—Tralee Savings Bank* [275]. 

Withdrawn—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) (No. 2) * [194]; Union of 
Benefices * [248]. 


ARMY—COURT MARTIAL ON CAPTAIN 
ROBERTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Judge 
Advocate General, Whether it is the 
fact that Captain Roberts, of the 94th 
Regiment, made formal application to 
the Horse Guards that the Court Martial 
directed to be held on his conduct, while 
stationed at Newry, should take place, 
not at Belfast, but in London, in order 
that he might have the benefit of the 
evidence of two Members of Parliament, 
Lord Francis Conyngham and the Right 
honourable Sir Colman O’Loghlen, who 
were unable to absent themselves from 
the House of Commons; whether such 
application was not refused, and Captain 
Roberts thereby deprived of his common 
law right to a change of venue, and of 
the material advantage to be derived 
from the aforesaid evidence; whether it 
is not the fact that the charges made 
against Captain Roberts were framed in 
direct violation of the instructions con- 
tained in the third paragraph of the 
Appendix (A) to the Queen’s Regula- 
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no information as to whether the finding 
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charges care should be taken to render | of the court martial was or was not the 


them specific in names, dates, 


and | unanimous opinion of the tribunal; and 


places,” inasmuch as there was no men- | having regard to the oaths prescribed 
tion made in the charges of the. name of! by the 152nd Article of War, he could 


the gentleman to whom Captain Roberts 


not inform the hon. Member if the Court 


is alleged to have written, or of the date | were unanimous. It was not in accord- 


of such communication ; whether an 
Officer holding Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion is thereby deprived of the legal 
right to address a communication to a 
private friend seeking counsel and advice; 
whether, after the close of the case for the 
prosecution, it was either legal or equit- 
able to admit the evidence of Sergeant 
Burgess ; whether the finding of the 
Court Martial was the unanimous 
opinion of the Officers constituting that 
tribunal ; and, whether there will be any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House, before the promulgation of Cap- 
tain Roberts’ sentence, Copies of the full 
record of the charges, evidence, state- 
ments of prosecutor and prisoner, and 
of the Deputy Judge Advocate, and the 
finding of the Court Martial ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, in 
reply, said, it was the fact that Captain 
Roberts made the application stated in 
the Question of the hon. Member; but 
the application was refused as being 
contrary to usage, and also on the suffi- 
cient ground that of about 60 witnesses 
examined 57 were in the Belfast district, 
while only three were in London, and of 
these three not one was summoned by 
the prisoner as necessary to his defence. 
He would remind the hon. Member that 
there was no such thing as a common 
law right to a change of venue; and 
having a regard to all the circumstances, 
the prisoner was clearly not deprived 
of any advantage by the course which 
was followed. The charges upon which 
Captain Roberts was arraigned, both 
legally and specifically alleged, the of- 
fences for which he was tried, and he 
was of opinion that those charges were 
framed, not in violation of, but in con- 
formity with the paragraph of the 
Queen’s Regulations to which the hon. 
Member referred. He was also of 
opinion that an officer holding Her 
Majesty’s Commission was not thereby 
deprived of the legal right to address 
a communication to a private friend 
seeking counsel and advice. He was of 
opinion that the Court acted both legally 
and equitably in admitting the evidence 
of Sergeant Burgess at the time when 
he was examined as a witness. He had 


Mr. Stacpoole 








ance with the usual practice to entertain 
any application for the production of 
proceedings until after the promulga- 
tion. 


TREATIES RESPECTING NON-EURO. 
PEAN COUNTRIES — HERTSLET’S 
“MAP OF EUROPE BY TREATY.” 


QUESTION. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
hold out any inducement to Mr. Hertslet, 
Librarian of the Foreign Office, to pub- 
lish a Collection of Treaties respecting 
non-European Countries on the same 
plan as his recent work entitled ‘‘ The 
Map of Europe by Treaty ?” 

Tne CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Government 
highly appreciated the work alluded to, 
and he believed it would be a useful 
thing if a similar book respecting Treaties 
affecting non-European countries was 
published. No representation had, how- 
ever, been made to the Treasury by the 
Foreign Office. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would repeat the Question to-morrow 
to the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — THE SHEERNESS 
SEWERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEMBERTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
true that on the 21st ultimo a man em- 
ployed by the authorities of the War 
Office at Sheerness lost his life in clean- 
ing out a drain owing to the foul air and 
gas ; and, whether such drain had been 
allowed to remain uncleansed for many 
months, although the attention of the 
officer who had charge of the drainage 
was repeatedly called to its condition by 
the Local Board of Health in the dis- 
trict ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Yes, it 
is true. The drain in question was 
regularly emptied every 24 hours, and 
special means of flushing are provided ; 
but these means had -not been in use in 
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consequence of the water in the moat 
from which it is flushed having been 
drawn off to allow the Local Board to 
obtain earth from the moat for forma- 
tion of the sea embankment, which earth 
was given them by the War Office. The 
Local Board have on two ocgasions stated 
the outlet of this drain to be a nuisance, 
but the accident occurred over 400 yards 
from this outlet, at a man-hole which 
has never been complained of, and which 
has not been opened for 20 years. At 
the Coroner’s inquest a verdict of ‘ Ac- 
cidental Death” was given after a 
thorough investigation. The drain has 
always been in good working order, and 
a letter received this morning from the 
Town Clerk of Rochester reports that the 
spot has been inspected by the principal 
water bailiff, and— 


“that there is no nuisance existing by reason 
of the discharge of the sewage, and that no 
nuisance is occasioned provided the sluice is 
opened at proper intervals (it is opened regu- 
larly every 24 hours), and that due provision 
appears to have been made in this respect up to 
this time.” # 


ARMY (INDIA)—ARREARS OF PAY. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL JERVIS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any reply has 
yet been made to the letter of His Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief in 
India, dated Head Quarters, Simla, 
9th August, 1875, addressed to the 
Adjutant General to the Forces, Horse 
Guards, War Office, London, respecting 
arrears of pay due to certain officers of 
Her Majesty’s British troops by the 
Government of India, and as such letter 
refers to previous communications and 
concerns a number of officers of high 
standing in the service, he can explain 
the cause of so unusual-a delay; and, 
whether he is aware that His Excel- 
lency the Commander in Chief in India, 
by letter dated Simla, 1st April, 1875, 
Deputy Adjutant General’s, Royal Ar- 
tillery, directed the Commander in Chief 
of the Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras not to forward any further ap- 
plications, as a reply was shortly ex- 
pected on the subject from the Horse 
Guards ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that no reply had been made to 
the letter dated 9th August, 1875, asno 
decision had yet been received from the 
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India Office to the references made to 
that Department on the subject of the 
claims put forward in that letter. Nothing 
was known in the War Office of the letter 
dated Simla, April 1, 1875. 


Gun Carriage. 


ARMY—CAPTAIN ROBERTS—THE 941 
REGIMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he has any objection 
to produce the Certificate regarding the 
soldierly and satisfactory condition of 
Captain Roberts’s Company, 94th Regi- 
ment, which Captain Mackinlay, at the 
recent Court Martial in Belfast on Cap- 
tain Roberts, admitted having written 
and signed when he took over that Com- 
pany on the occasion of Captain Roberts 
being removed from the command by 
Colonel Lord John Taylour; and, whe- 
ther it is not the fact that, at the same 
Court Martial, Captain Mackinlay de- 
posed on oath that Captain Roberts’s 
Company, at the time of his, Captain 
Mackinlay, being appointed to the com- 
mand thereof, was in a most unsatisfac- 
tory and bad condition ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
certificate regarding the company of the 
94th Regiment referred to is connected 
purely with the interior economy of a 
regiment, and does not refer to the order 
of the company as regards drill and ap- 
pearance or cleanliness of the men, but 
to the condition of the arms and accoutre- 
ments, accounts, &c. The document is 
as follows :— 

“‘T certify that I have received over the arms 
and accoutrements, great coats and necessaries, 
together with the accounts of Letter H Com- 
pany, from Captain F. Roberts. I am perfectly 
satisfied with the same and become responsible 
for company from this date. 

‘J. Macxrintay, Lieutenant 
94th Regiment. 


“Joun W..Taytour.” 


Should it appear to His Royal Highness 
the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
that there is any discrepancy between 
Captain Mackinlay’s certificate and his 
evidence on oath, the matter will be dealt 
with by the military authorities as a 
question of discipline. 


ARMY—THE MONCRIEFF GUN 
CARRIAGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAITLAND asked the Secretary 
of State for War, For what reasons the 
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experiments on Major Moncrieff’s hydro- 
pneumatic system of gun carriages have 
not been further proceeded with ? 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL, in reply, 
said, the experiments had not been pro- 
ceeded with, because such gun-carriages 
were not required for heavy guns. The 
question as to whether such carriages 
should be used for siege purposes was 
now under consideration. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1872—MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH.—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON (for Dr. Lusn) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If he will state to the House the 
reasons why he has recently refused to 
confirm the appointments of medical 
officers of health for a longer period 
than one year; and, on what grounds it 
is believed that such a limitation of 
tenure is likely to operate beneficially in 
securing activity and efficiency in the 
performance of the duties of sanitary 
officers ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, under the Act of 1872 it was pro- 
vided that the first appointment of 
medical officers of health should be for 
a period of five years. An experimental 
period was adopted in order to see 
whether the arrangement was satisfac- 
tory, or whether any change would be 
desirable. He agreed that the efficiency 
of an officer was increased by the per- 
manency of his appointment, and the 
practice was to sanction permanent ap- 
pointments where the medical officer of 
health devoted his whole time to the 
performance of his duties. In cases 
where he did not devote his whole time 
he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) thought that the 
rule of five years would be convenient. 
The Report of an experienced Inspector 
reviewing the whole question would soon 
be submitted to him. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
THE BUCKS YEOMANRY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD (for Mr. E. 
Hvsparp) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a letter written by the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the Royal Bucks Yeo- 
manry on January lst, 1876, tothe Inspec- 
tor of Auxiliary Cavalry, acknowledging 
the letter of the War Office 0070 | 734, 


Mr. Maitland 
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which not only ordered the guns attached 
to the Regiment to be returned to store, 
but disbanded the men and serjeants of 
the two troops of Artillery themselves ; 
and, whether, in view of the testimony 
of the Commanding Officer to the effi- 
ciency of these two Troops as Yeomen, 
and to the great sacrifice of time and 
money made by both officers and men in 
learning the additional duties of artil- 
lerymen, he would think it right to 
accept the offer of their continued ser- 
vice in the Regiment as Light Cavalry, 
with some acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices they have already rendered ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, his attention was drawn to the 
letter in question, which was duly re- 
plied to. In communicating to the Officer 
Commanding the Bucks Yeomanry on 
the 15th December, 1875, that the two 
Artillery troops could no longer be per- 
mitted to form part of the establishment 
of the regiment, and that they must be 
disbanded ; it was not the intention that 
these troops should be necessarily dis- 
banded in the literal sense, but that they 
should be discontinued as Artillery and 
their guns withdrawn, the troops re- 
maining in the regiment as Cavalry, and 
retaining with their officers their regi- 
mental positions. This was subsequently 
explained to the Officer Commanding by 
letter dated the 26th of January last. 
The services rendered by the Artillery 
troops and their efficiency were fully 
appreciated, and an expression of the 
appreciation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of their efficiency was made to the 
Officer Commanding on the 15th De- 
ceiber last. 


THE ROYAL MINT—THE NEW SITE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HANKEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether a map has 
been prepared and laid upon the Table 
of the House, showing that the site of 
the present Mint comprised in the gross 
203,624 superficial feet, or a little more 
than four acres of ground, of which 
13,775 superficial feet, are now let on 
an unexpired term of six and a quarter 
years, and that the ground required for 
the Mint which it was proposed in 1871 
to build on the Thames Embankment 
was only 123,174 superficial feet, thus 
showing that a new Mint could be 
erected on the present site, and leave 
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66,675 superficial feet, or about one and 
a-half acres to spare, and which could 
be sold in part payment of the cost of a 
new Mint on the present site ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the figures which the hon. Member 
had given were accurately quoted from 
the map in the Library. The frontage of 
the Mint was very narrow, and a new 
Mint could not be erected on a part of 
the present site without pulling down 
the main building and incurring enor- 
mous expense. There was only one 
Mint in this country, and the coinage 
could not be carried on during the re- 
construction of the building, nor could it 
be suspended. Owing to the shape of 
the existing site the back part of the 
premises could not be sold with advan- 
tage, as there would be great difficulty 
in obtaining access to it. It would be 
much cheaper, even if it were not abso- 
lutely necessary, to sell the present un- 
wieldly site and place a new Mint, pro- 
perly arranged and concentrated, on a 
new and more convenient one. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—LIGHT 
DUES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. NORWOOD asked the President 

of the Board of Trade, Whether the in- 


crease of five per cent. recently made in 
Light Dues on Shipping was rendered 


* necessary by a falling off of receipts 


below the amount required for the main- 
tenance of the service; and, if that be 
not the case, to inquire the purpose to 
which this increased revenue will be 
applied ? 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
recent increase of 5 per cent in the light 
dues has been rendered necessary by a 
falling off of receipts below the amount 
required for the maintenance of the 
service. The reserve fund, which in 
April, 1874, was £250,000, had in April, 
1876, fallen to £60,000. There is also 
an increased expenditure going on in 
supplying fog signals at several light 
stations. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—THE EAGLEY MILK 
EPIDEMIC.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CHARLEY asked the President 

of the Local Government Board, When 


the Report of Mr. Power, the Com- 
missioner appointed by the Board to in- 
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quire into the circumstances connected 
with the Eagley milk epedemic, will be 
presented ? 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the Report on the subject had been 
communicated to the sanitary authorities 
interested. 


ARMY—MILITARY PRISONERS—HAND- 
CUFFS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the injury done to a 
soldier travelling under arrest in the 
Bourton accident to the Great Western 
Express on the 27th ult.; whether he is 
aware that, in the West Drayton acci- 
dent to the same express, another case of 
injury through a prisoner travelling in 
handcuffs occurred; and, whether he 
will either direct that prisoners under 
arrest be not conveyed by these fast ex- 
press trains or will permit the removal 
of their handcuffs ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: It has 
been mentioned in the newspaper that a 
soldier was injured in the late railway 
accident, but no official report has been 
received at the War Office. I am not 
aware that a prisoner when travelling in 
handcuffs was injured in the West Dray- 
ton accident; no report was made of 
such an occurence. Soldiers do not, as 
a rule, travel by fast express trains; 
but it would be undesirable to prevent 
prisoners being taken by these trains 
when necessary. Handcuffs are neces- 
sary for the safe custody of prisoners. 


COMMERCIAL FRAUDS.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Government 
has yet considered the question of 
amending the Law and procedure for 
dealing with Financial and Commercial 
Frauds in their modern developments ; 
and, whether it is proposed to take any 
action on the subject? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the question referred to by the 
hon. Member was, no doubt, one of con- 
siderable difficulty ; but he was advised 
that a Bill had been brought in by the 
hon. Member for Macclesfield (Mr. 
Chadwick) which would, to a great ex- 
tent, prevent the frauds which were re- 
ferred to in the Question. The hon. 
Member for Macclesfield had been as- 
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sured by the Government that they 
would be very glad to see that Bill be- 
come law, and if it did not become law 
during the present Session, he trusted 
that either under the auspices of the 
hon. Member or of the Government, 
some similar measure might be passed 
into law during next Session. 


TURKEY—GUARANTEED LOAN 1855. 
QUESTION. 


CoroneL MURE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
coupons and drawings of 1855 Turkish 
Guaranteed Loan, due on the 1st August, 
have been paid; if so, whether the 
funds out of which such payments have 
been made were deposited in the Bank 
of England or France on the Egyptain 
Tribute Account, under the Third Article 
of the Convention between England and 
the Sublime Porte, by which these pay- 
ments form a special charge on the 
annual amount of the Tribute of Egypt 
‘‘which remains over and above the 
part thereof appropriated to the 1854 
Loan ;”’ or, whether the money has been 
paid or supplemented by the Govern- 
ments of England and France, or from 
any other source ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The best answer I can give to 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member will be to mention the facts. 
On Saturday, the 29th of July, the Bank 
of England wrote to the Treasury that 
the necessary funds had not been pro- 
vided to meet the charge of the Imperial 
Ottoman Guaranteed Loan of 1855, fall- 
ing due on the Ist of August. On the 
31st of July, the Treasury communicated 
this information to the Foreign Office, 
in order that a proper representation of 
the circumstances might be made to the 
Turkish Government. On the same day 
the Treasury informed the Bank that 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to fulfil the guarantee which they 
had given jointly with the French Go- 
vernment and severally; but they (the 
Treasury) asked the Bank to advance 
the amount of the dividend in the first 
instance. This was an act of courtesy 
to the Turkish Government in order to 
afford them the opportunity of acting on 
the representation which had been made 
to them. On the Ist of August the 
Bank paid the dividend as requested by 
the Treasury. On the 2nd of August 
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the Foreign Office forwarded to the 
Treasury a copy of a letter from the 
Turkish Ambassador, saying that he 
was in communication with his Govern- 
ment. Up to the present time no fur- 
ther information has been received. The 
facts have been made known to Lord 
Lyons for communication to the French 
Government. 


UNITED STATES — EXTRADITION—RE. 
TURN OF CASES.—QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the Return respecting 
eases of Extradition between Great 
Britain and the United States, ordered 
several weeks ago, will be presented ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
Government were anxious to make a 
Return as soon as possible, but the facts 
with regard to Canada had not yet 
arrived in this country. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would consult with 
him he would endeavour to meet his 
wishes on the subject. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—THE CON. 
VICT KIRWAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is true 
that Kirwan, who was convicted of the 
murder of his wife, under circumstances 
of great atrocity, at Ireland’s Eye, has 
been set at liberty; and, if so, on what 
and whose recommendation ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
presumed that the hon. Member referred 
to a convict whose name was not quite 
identical with that given in the Ques- 
tion, but who was convicted of this 
murder and sentenced to death, which 
sentence was commuted to penal servi- 
tude. He had not been set at liberty, 
and was still undergoing his sentence. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Sir, I 


have given Notice of my intention to 
move the adjournment of the Orders pre- 
ceding that of the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill. But, 
Sir, as you have been good enough to 
inform me that I have not put down my 
Notice of Motion in a manner exactly in 
accordance with the Forms of the House, 
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I hope hon. Members will allow me to 
make a short statement in moving the 
Adjournment of the House. I have never 
moved the Adjournment of the House 
before, and I hope never to move it 
again, in similar circumstances. I should 
have no other opportunity of explaining 
what has occurred; but I feel that I 
ought to apologize to the House for 
doing anything to prolong the most 
dreary, weary, dismal, doleful, and dis- 
piriting Session that I have ever known. 
I must also apologize to the noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition for coming 
in his way, and I certainly should not 
have done it at any other time, or in any 
other circumstances. If the Education 
Bill is so important, we surely should 
remember that the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Londonderry (Mr. Smyth) 
is also an Education Bill; and being so, 
I think it ought to have the support of 
the Representatives of the brewery trade 
in this House, from whom we have had 
three Motions in favour of religious edu- 
cation. I wish seriously to say that I do 
not think the Government have acted— 
I will use as mild a word as I can—quite 
justifiably in regard to the Bill of my 
hon. Friend. 1 do not think they have 
acted quite fairly to the House, to Ire- 
land, or to their own Party. © Now, let 
us look at the history of my hon. Friend’s 
Bill. (Oh, oh!”] It will not take 
long to tell. This Parliament is not a 
very old one, and I shall not go further 
back. The Resolution, founded on the 
Motion brought in in 1874, and in favour 
of which the Irish vote was 4 to 1, was 
defeated by a course not creditable to 
the opponents of the measure. I am not 


blaming the Government very strongly’ 


for opposing the Resolution then, be- 
cause they had just then come into office 
on the appeal to the country; and the 
instructions the country gave them were 
that they were to promote the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks in every possible way. 
[ Oh! nf If these were not the instruc- 
tions why did they do it? We could not 
expect that in 1874 the Government 
would try to put a stop to the sale of 
drink in Ireland when they were pro- 
moting it in England. [‘‘ Order! nf 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Baronet that he is not at liberty, 
under cover of a Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House, to discuss the merits 
of a Bill which is on the Orders of the 
House. 
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Str WILFRID LAWSON: May I 
ask whether I am empowered to allude 
to the conduct of the Government with 
respect to the Bill, keeping in my re- 
marks clear of the merits of the mea- 
sure ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
would be quite in Order in asking the 
Government to give him a day for the 
discussion of the Bill which is in charge 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry ; 
but to discuss the merits of the Bill 
upon the present occasion would be 
quite out of Order. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: In that 
ease I will merely discuss the conduct of 
the Government in reference to the Bill. 
In 1875 a scene occurred when my hon. 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
brought in a Bill which must be fresh in 
the recollection of hon. Members. There 
was a majority expected in favour of the 
Bill; but a short time before the hour for 
adjournment the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) rose, and 
amid loud cries of anguish from all sides 
of the House, said it was too late then 
to proceed further with a measure of 
such importance, and moved the Ad- 
journment of the House. I say he did 
that with the connivance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I have heard it 
stated in the North, where the hon. and 
learned Member came from, that there 
was an intention to make him a Baronet 
by way of reward for his service. More 
than that, I have been told, under no seal 
of secrecy, that when the Prime Minister 
called together his Supporters shortly 
after to discuss the political situation of 
the day, he made the strongest appeal to 
them to assist him in getting rid of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for London- 
derry. That appeal was successful. This 
year my hon. Friend obtained a majority 
of 57 in favour of his Resolution, com- 
prising 5 to 1 of the Irish Members and 
10 to 1 of the Scotch. Upwards of 40 
Tory Members preferred their principles 
and the good of their country to Party 
ties, and I honour them for it. A re- 
markable event happened on that occa- 
sion. Three Gentlemen officially con- 
nected with the Government, and repre- 
senting Irish constituencies, walked out 
of the House without voting—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, who represents the 
county of Dublin (Colonel Taylor), the 


hon. and learned Soligitor General for 
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Ireland, who sits for Dublin University, 
and the noble Lord who represents En- 
niskillen (Viscount Crichton). We know 
what the noble Lord said when he went 
down to his constituents. He said that no 
personal considerations should be allowed 
to stand in the way of duty, and that his 
joining the Government might give him 
an opportunity of serving his country- 
men. ‘‘For instance,’ he added, ‘‘there 
was the Sunday Closing Bill, and in 
regard to that subject he would be able 
to bring public opinion before the Go- 
vernment in an authoritative manner.” 
That is what was said by one of the most 
respected officials of the Government. It 
has been said that in the last debate 
Cork was against the Bill; but there has 
been an election in Cork since that time, 
and the result has been the return of a 
Tory Member, whose first speech was in 
favour of the measure. Ifa Resolution 
on an English question was supported 
by 5 to 1 of the English Members, 
would a day, would an hour have been 
lost before the Government brought in a 
Bill to give effect to that Resolution ? 
Especially if public opinion had been in 
favour of it, as you know it is in Ireland 
—([‘‘ No!” ]—where it is as near unani- 
mity as anything can be in Ireland. 
What is the use of crying, ‘‘ No,” when 
the facts are before us? It is not only 
the magistrates and the clergy, but even 
the publicans are in favour of it, and this 
is a fact that should carry weight with 
hon. Gentleman opposite. Although 
there was such a great majority, how- 
ever, the Government would give no 
facilities for getting on with the Bill. 
The Prime Minister gave the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
facilities for the discussion of his Land 
Bill, which was not supported by any- 
thing like the unanimity in favour of 
this Bill, and I cannot understand why 
the same facilities should not be given 
to this Bill. My hon. Friend, however, 
got a day in spite of them, and he got it 
on a day when there were three Motions 
before his. Those Motions were by a 
Home Ruler, an English Liberal, and a 
Scotch Tory, and they all made way for 
my hon. Friend. No one dared to divide 
against the Bill on the second reading, 
and the consequence of a speech then 
made by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was that the Government was compli- 
mented by a distinguished speaker on 
their entire good faith in removing this 
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matter from the stage of Parliamentary 
discussion and putting an end to conten- 
tion. Inspite of all that complimenting, 
a fortnight elapsed before they could 
extract from the Chief Secretary the 
Amendments he was to propose in the 
Bill. It was like drawing teeth to get 
them out of him. I have the fear of you 
in my eye, Sir, and so will not discuss 
those Amendments; but, whether they 
are good or bad, the Government should 
have seen that an opportunity was given 
for discussing them. But after the Prime 
Minister gave the promoters of the Billa 
Wednesday’s sitting, the Chairman of 
Waysand Means brought on a discussion, 
which lasted an hour and a-half, on a 
Resolution which was subsequently with- 
drawn, and which prevented that full 
discussion of the Bill which was anti- 
cipated. The Mover said that it was 
not his purpose to prevent the discus- 
sion of the Bill, which was no doubt 
very true. I put it to the Government 
if it is really too late to save this Bill 
from the Massacre of the Innocents, and 
I am sure there is not a more innocent 
Bill in the whole lot. In any case, be 
it understood that it is not the machi- 
nations of the hon. Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Callan), and his little band of 
heroes who count out and talk out on 
every possible occasion, but the action 
of the Government to which the defeat 
of the Bill is due. It has been argued 
that the Session is too far advanced to 
get the Bill through; but it should not 
be forgotten that last year at this very 
time they were engaged in discussing 
a very important Bill—the Merchant 
Shipping Bill. That Bill was read a 
second time on the 30th of July, and a 
third time on the 6th of August, and 
was subsequently passed by the House 
of Lords. The Prime Minister, it is 
true, attributed the passing of that Bill 
to a dramatic incident; but it was not 
so important as this Bill, because a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Government 
—the Judge Advocate General—was 
down in the country lately, and spoke 
about it as rather a miserable affair 
which would only affect some 700,000 
persons. There is plenty of time to 
pass the measure, to which the Govern- 
ment has given its assent on the prin- 
ciple through an Amendment that has 
been proposed. Let us proceed with 
the debate, and come to a decision on 
a question which has secured an amount 
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of unusual unanimity in Ireland. We 
have been told that we can do nothing, 
as the Session is too far advanced. It 
is quite possible to get this Bill through 
yet if anybody is in earnest about it. 
In the case of the Merchant Shipping 
Bill, to which I have referred, I think 
it is a folly that the Government will 
not. carry a Bill through this House un- 
less some one stands on one leg and 
shakes his fist at the Prime Minister. 
There is time. Do not talk tome about 
the House of Lords not passing it. I 
know as much about the House of Lords 
as anybody else, and I do not think 


that any House of Lords could nail its 


colours to the mast and say that it is 
desirable to make Irishmen drunk on 
Sundays. I do ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to look into this matter, and 
give us some little assistance. It may 
be true, or it may be not, that the Go- 
vernment do not mean to offend English 
publicans. I have told you before that 
Irish publicans do not care much about 
it. Ihave heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman that he has not said a single 
word that could commit him to the 
publicans. He might throw them over 
to-morrow, and he would be quite con- 
sistent. I hope he will. With one 
word he could carry the Bill now. 
[‘*No, no!”] Yes, he has plenty of 
time to put it down and the same even- 
ing to get it through. But I say that 
if he refuses this almost unanimous, 
this earnest, this constitutional demand 
from the Irish people, he is the greatest 
upholder of Home Rule that is to be 
found, and he will perpetuate Irish 
dissatisfaction and discontent. I think 
the House is entitled to have more 
facilities given to it for carrying the 
Bill. If the Government persists in 
the dead weight of opposition, my hon. 
Friend has no chance; but I would ap- 
peal to the Government, even now at 
the eleventh hour, to give this House 
an opportunity of maintaining its own 
decisions, and, at the same time, do 
an act of justice which is demanded by 
the almost unanimous voice of the Irish 
people. I beg to move the adjournment 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Mr. DISRAELI: I cannot help feel- 
ing, Sir, that the exhaustion of the 





Session is to some degree evidenced by 
the remarks of the hon. Baronet, as they 
lacked that vivacity which has so often 
amused us; but what has struck me as 
remarkable in his speech is that I could 
not gather from it what his complaiat 
really is. The hon. Baronet regrets that 
a Bill in which he is deeply interested 
has not passed, and that is a regret with 
regard to’ other measures that I can 
share with him. But that justifies the re- 
marks the hon. Baronet has made. Now, 
without going into any long story as to 
the history of the Bill to which he refers, 
let us look at its course during the pre- 
sent Session. There was a division called 
for in a very full House upon a Reso- 
lution which was to be the foundation of 
the Bill. The Government opposed the 
Resolution, and were defeated by a con- 
siderable majority in a full House. Well, 
what was the course we took? I do not 
think 24 hours elapsed—certainly a very 
short time did—before we communicated 
with the promoters of the Bill, and stated 
that we should look upon that majority 
in favour of the Resolution as equivalent 
to a vote in favour of the second reading 
of the Bill. Is that conduct of which 
any one can complain, or make the foun- 
dation of a charge against the Govern- 
ment that they have been extending to 
this Bill an unfair opposition? Well, 
that being the case, the hon. Baronet 
proceeds with his complaint, and says 
that my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant was a fortnight 
in preparing his Amendments. I am 
not aware that a fortnight is a long time 
to take in a work of the kind when you 
are attempting to reconcile the passing 
of a Bill, the principle of which you have 
opposed, with circumstances which you 
think may be attended with inconve- 
nience and injury to the public. After 
the lapse of a fortnight, then, the Amend- 
ments were laid on the Table, and the 
time arrived at which the fate of the 
Bill might have been decided, and, had 
the Amendments been accepted, the 
stage of the Bill would have been passed. 
Who refused to accept the Amend- 
ments? Why, the promoters of the Bill. 
[‘“*No!”] No, then I have been en- 
tirely misinformed as to what occurred 
yesterday. Ifthe promoters of the Bill 
accepted the Amendments, I believe it 
was unknown to us. Then we hear it 
said this Bill is one that has been sup- 
ported unanimously by the Irish Mem- 








bers. [An hon. Memser: Almost. ] 
Almost! Almost is a very ambiguous 
word. I must look to facts in attempt- 
ing to guide the House in the manage- 
ment of their Business. What are the 
facts of yesterday ? There was a debate 
on this Bill. A great many Irish Mem- 
bers spoke. Ten Irish Members spoke, 
and they all spoke against the Bill. 
What evidence was that of almost 
unanimity on both sides? We can only 
draw from that circumstance that this 
Bill, which might have been passed if 
the Amendments of my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had been accepted, was, in fact, defeated 
by the continuous speaking of Irish 
Members on both sides of the House. 
It has been said that hon. Gentlemen 
who opposed the Bill spoke against time, 
and that may be true ; but, if it is true, 
why did not hon. Members who desired 
that the Bill should pass denounce the 

ractice, or answer the arguments ad- 

uced, instead of remaining perfectly 
silent during the whole debate. All we 
know is that the whole morning was 
taken up by Irish Members speaking, 
and speaking against the Bill. The 
hon. Baronet has complained that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means wasted a 
considerable portion of the Sitting before 
this Bill was reached by speaking on 
another question. With regard to that 
matter, I can only say that the hon. 
Gentleman, as an independent officer of 
the House over whom I have no control, 
spoke in the fulfilment of a most impor- 
tant duty. He rose to move Resolutions 
founded on the Report of what is rarely 
heard of, a united Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament. That certainly 
was a duty which he was called upon to 
fulfil, but what did the Government do 
even under those circumstances? Why, 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary absolutely rose and prevented dis- 
cussion. Instead of inviting discussion, 
instead of occupying the greater part of 
the morning, which he might have done, 
on a matter which all must acknow- 
ledge was of grave interest, my right 
hon. Friend absolutely suppressed dis- 
cussion to give a fair opportunity to 
Irish Members to advance this measure 
in which they are so deeply interested, 
and of which all the English public 
know is that 10 Irish Members each, 
one after another, opposed it. However 
mortifying, therefore, the result of the 
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discussion may have been to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle, I think 
the House and the country will agree 
with me when I say that he has no 
shadow of a claim to object to the con- 
duct of the Government on the occasion. 
It must be the memory of some previous 
mortification in connection with a con- 
genial subject that has induced the hon. 
Baronet to charge upon an innocent 
Administration a desire to impede the 
progress of the Bill which had been in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry. I trust, under these circum- 
stances, that the House will not assent 
to the Motion, but will proceed with the | 
Business on the Paper. 

Mr. R. SMYTH: I do not, Sir, rise 
under any feeling of mortification, such 
as has been curiously ascribed to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfred Lawson), nor doI intend 
to utter any words of complaint. A 
complaining man is usually taken to be 
a beaten man, and I do not acknowledge 
myself to be in that condition at all, 
having in my mind the experiences of 
the present Session. There was at least 
one statement just made by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment which came upon me with 
considerable surprise, to the effect that, 
after the carrying of the Resolution on 
the 12th of May, the Government did 
not allow 24 hours to pass until the pro- 
moters were made acquainted with their 
intention to accept the decision of the 
House as equivalent to a vote on the 
second reading of the Bill. Now, all I 
can say is that no such communication 
everreached me. On the evening before 
the second reading of the Bill there 
were vague rumours through the Lobby 
that the Government did not intend to 
oppose the second reading; but until 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland rose in his place to 
announce the intention of the Govern- 
ment, I had no idea whatever, founded 
on authentic information, what these 
intentions were. I think it extraordinary 
that a message should have been sent to 
those hon. Members whom the right 
hon. Gentleman has designated the pro- 
moters of the Bill, and that this message 
failed to reach me who had mainly the 
charge of the measure. If I may be 
allowed to allude to the events of yes- 
terday, I shall do so in no spirit of bitter- 
ness, or of complaint at I beg to 
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assure the House that when we pressed 
forward the consideration of the Bill, we 
had no other motive or expectation than 
the bringing about a moderately satis- 
factory settlement this year. The right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. Maurice Brooks), 
who moved the Amendment, know, and 
they knew yesterday, that if we had got 
into Committee I was prepared to make 
a statement which might have facilitated 
the progress of the measure. So anxious 
were the friends of the Bill to get into 
Committee, that we agreed among our- 
selves to observe a strict silence, in order 
that there might be no excuse for wasting 
time in the discussion of a principle 
which had been so thoroughly considered 
in a previous debate ; and so strictly was 
that covenant observed that out of the 
61 Irish Members who voted or paired 
for the principle of the Bill not one man 
opened his lips yesterday. The whole 
of the speaking was confined to the 11, 
or a portion of the 11 Irish Members 
who voted against it, reinforced by some 
two or three neutrais, whose opinions 
appear to be as yet unformed and of a 
somewhat flabby character. I deny in 
the most emphatic manner that we had 
any purpose before our mind except a 
settlement of the question—and such a 
settlement as, preserving our own con- 
sistency and liberty of future action, 
would have taken into account any rea- 
sonable wishes of the Government. That 
was perfectly well known to the right 
hon. Baronet opposite; but I suppose it 
was not considered necessary to com- 
municate it to the head of the Govern- 
ment. If I may express an opinion 
which I profoundly entertain, I will say 
that the waste of time which occurred at 
the commencement of the Sitting yester- 
day contributed largely to bring us into 
that condition of dead-lock in which we 
are now unhapply placed. I do not for 
one moment intend to convey to the 
House that the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was in 
concert or had any understanding with 
the hon. Member for Dundalk, but the 
fact is, that to all appearance, the ex- 
penditure of time was deliberately 
wasteful, for the Chairman of Ways and 
Means said at the opening of his speech 
that the conversation upon his Resolu- 
tions was not likely to come to any defi- 
nite issue. [‘‘ Order!’”’] 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gen- 


tleman could not refer to former debates. 

Mr. R. SMYTH: Well, then, that 
which occurred yesterday at the com- 
mencement of the Sitting, unwittingly on 
the part of the hon. Gentleman, afforded 
substantial aid and comfort to the hon. 
Member for Dundalk to fight this Bill, 
not by argument, but by the hands of 
the clock. And now what is to be done ? 
If we made no declaration yesterday 
with reference to the Amendments of the 
Government, the reasons of that silence 
on our part are perfectly obvious. We 
had no certainty as to the issue of the 
measure this Session. It might not pass 
after all, and I may as well candidly 
say, that if the war is to be carried on 
in Ireland throughout the Recess, it will 
be a much simpler thing for the people 
of Ireland to continue it on the old lines, 
and not in any way embarrassed by 
premature compromises. But I think 
the time has come when the Ministry, as 
such, ought to take this subject earnestly 
in hand. I suppose I have done all that 
can reasonably be expected of a private 
Member. I am perfectly well aware, as 
every hon. Gentleman in this House is 
aware, that no Bill vigorously opposed 
can be carried by a private Member 
without the co-operation of the Govern- 
ment. But if it is still the opinion of 
the Government that this question, which 
has now become one of undoubted im- 
portance, should be left in private hands, 
all that remains for me is to move that 
the Order for going into Committee be 
discharged for the present, and to give 
Notice that at the earliest moment next 
Session I shall ask leave to introduce 
the Bill exactly as it stands, and I will 
make my appeal once more to the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons. 

Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), by what was no doubt a slip of 
the tongue, has imputed to me purposes 
which it is not customary in Parliament 
for one Member to impute to other Mem- 
bers. I feel sure, from what I know of 
the hon. Baronet, that on reflection he 
will be the first to regret that he should 
have imputed to any Member purposes 
which he would have resented if they 
had been imputed to himself. I do not 
care to defend myself against any in- 
sinuations thrown out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth). 
His natural feeling of disappointment 
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at the loss of his Bill may be held an 
entire excuse for anything he may care 
to say about me; but I feel it only right 
to this House, of which I am an officer, 
and to the Government, of which I am 
not a Member, to say that the course I 
took yesterday—certainly a deliberate 
course on my part—was taken in con- 
cert with nobody, without any commu- 
nication passing between me and the 
Government, or between me and the 
hon. Member who opposed the Bill. 
That course was taken by me simply be- 
cause yesterday appeared to me to be 
the best occasion 1 could take during 
the few remaining days of the Session 
for the discussion of a matter which I 
regarded as one of great public import- 
ance. The hon. Members who have 
objected to the course I took know very 
well—or if they do not I hope there are 
few Members of the House who do not 
know—that I have carefully studied to 
avoid any imputation of being a partizan 
ever since I have had the honour of 
having a seat at this Table; and it has 
been simply as the mouthpiece, as the 
very humble mouthpiece, of a very im- 
portant body—the joint Select Commit- 
tee of both Houses of Parliament, deal- 
ing with a question of very great im- 
portance—that I ventured to trouble the 
House yesterday. I may have been 
right or I may have been wrong in 
thinking that the conduct of the Private 
Business of this House is of more im- 
portance than the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry. I tell him, how- 
ever, plainly and frankly that I think 
it infinitely more important. The Pri- 
vate Business of this House is a matter 
that affects millions of property; it 
affects the interests of great municipa- 
lities and of large populations, and it 
is of the highest importance, in my 
opinion, that the business should be 
conducted in a proper and becoming 
manner; and I venture to think a ques- 
tion touching upon that was more im- 
portant than the prospects of a moribund 
Bill at the end of a moribund Session. 
I freely excuse the observations made 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle. I have too high an admira- 
tion for his public character to think 
that he could have willingly intended to 
wound me or to impute to me anything 
unworthy; but in the course I have 
marked out for myself as an officer of 


this House, I am not going to be 


Aly. Raikes 
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deterred by any criticism from any 
individual Member, or by any fear of 
displeasing any one, no matter on what — 
side of the House he may sit, from per- 
forming the duty that I think devolves 
upon me. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
he had been from the first a cordial 
supporter of the Bill for closing public- 
houses in Ireland on Sundays, as it 
appeared to represent the almost unani- 
mous wishes and sentiments of the 
people of Ireland; but, at the same 
time, he could not help giving his equally 
cordial testimony, having sat through 
the whole of the debate on the Wednes- 
day in question, from 12 o’clock till 
the Bill was talked out at a quarter to 
6 p.M., to the straightforward, honour- 
able and manly conduct of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Bill. When the 
Government found the strong feeling in 
its favour which existed on both sides 
of the House, and had listened to the 
representations on its behalf from all 
parts of Ireland, they had abstained from 
all further opposition, though the Chief 
Secretary had on more than one occa- 
sion expressed his own sentiments ob- 
jecting to it. The Bill had therefore 
passed its second reading without any 
division, and the Prime Minister had 
even gone so far as to fix a day for 
going into Committee upon it, which 
actually was the Wednesday in ques- 
tion: nay, more, the right hon. Gentle- 
man when appealing to the House a 
few days previously to have the two re- 
maining Wednesdays during the Session 
surrendered to the Government for Public 
Business, when he found that there was 
an earnest desire that the hon. Member 
for Londonderry’s (Mr. R. Smyth’s) Bill 
should go into Committee and undergo 
consideration, atthesametime, as the new 
clauses proposed by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, he at once most courteously 
withdrew the request he had made. It 
was not fair, now, to taunt the Govern- 
ment with interposing any obstacle in 
the way of the further progress of the 
Bill, for they had really done all in their 
power to expedite its progress, and even 
during the protracted discussion on 
Wednesday the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had earnestly 
appealed to the Irish Members to allow 
the Bill (it being then 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon) to go into Committee and 
allow the clauses to be considered. The 
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fact was that the Government were not 
at all to blame, but it was the deter- 
mined hostility of certain Irish Members 
which barred all attempts at progress. 
He had waited himself for an opportu- 
nity to say a few words in favour of the 
Bill, and to deprecate further delay ; but 
the hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Callan) had got possession of the House 
at half-past 4 p.m., and what did he do? 
He did not make -a speech, but he ac- 
tually continued reading extracts from 
Irish newspapers till the clock pointed 
to a quarter to 6, and the Bill was thus 
talked out after a tedious and protracted 
discussion of several hours, during which 
they had not advanced a single inch. 
He (Sir Eardley Wilmot) could not help 
saying that after the large majority by 
which the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the County of Derry had been ori- 
ginally carried early in the Session, and 
after the second reading of the Bill, 
afterwards introduced, without a divi- 
sion being challenged by those hon. 
Members for Ireland who opposed it, the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Dundalk 
was most unwarrantable. [‘‘ Order! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that on reflec- 
tion the hon. and learned Baronet would 
see that he was applying motives to the 
conduct of an hon. Member of that House 
which were not admissible. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON: I am 
sorry for having made an imputation 
on the hon. Member for Chester (Mr. 
Raikes) which was not well founded. I 
thought he was acting in concert with 
the Government; but I was wrong in 
making that statement, and I withdraw 
it and apologize for having made it. 
The hon. Member for Chester acted on 
his own responsibility, and said he did 
not make his Motion with any intention 
of delaying the Bill. My own impres- 
sion is that it did delay the Bill. With 
the permission of the House I beg to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Elementary 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(Viscount Sandon, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross.) 

[BILL 277.] CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.’’—( Viscount Sandon.) 


{Aveust 3, 1876} 
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THe Marovess or HARTINGTON, 


in rising to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, prin- 
ciples have been introduced into this Bill since 
its Second Reading which were not then either 
mentioned to or contemplated by the House, 
which tend to disturb the basis on which 
Elementary Education now rests, to impede the 
formation of new schools, to introduce discord 
and confusion into the election of School Boards, 
and to place the management of schools in the 
hands of persons who neither contribute to their 
support nor are elected by the ratepayers,” 


said: I hope the House will, in the first 
place, allow me to make a few words of 
explanation as to the exact form in 
which the Motion I am about to submit 
to it stands upon the Paper. My wish, 
of course, was, if the Forms of the House 
would permit, to place on the Paper a 
Resolution which would not in appear- 
ance have been so hostile to the whole 
progress of the Bill as that which now 
stands in myname. What I desired to 
do was to move the re-committal of the 
Bill, in order that certain clauses and 
provisions which were not in the Bill at 
the second reading might be considered 
and omitted, and I wished to place be- 
fore the House the reasons why I de- 
sired to make that Motion. But oncon- 
sultation with the authorities of the 
House I found that though it would be 
in my power to move the re-committal 
of the Bill, it would not be in my power 
to do so accompanied by a statement of 
the reasons which induced me to take 
that course, and I therefore was con- 
strained to place on the Paper the Reso- 
lution which stands in my name. The 
Resolution which I have placed on the 
Paper, though undoubtedly hostile to 
the Bill, is, at the same time, not neces- 
sarily fatal to the progress of the Bill. 
If the Resolution were agreed to, the 
consideration of the Report would only 
be delayed, and it would be possible to 
move again that the Bill be re-con- 
sidered. I admit in form it appears 
hostile to the Bill, and I have ventured, 
therefore, to offer to the House an ex- 
planation of the exact form in which it 
now stands. I need hardly tell the 
House I take that course with no inten- 
tion of delaying the progress of the Bill. 
I do not think it necessary, and it is not 
my desire, that this Motion should lead 
to protracted debate. It would have 
been better if the principle of the Bill 
had been more fully and x at debated, 
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and if that course had been taken, I 
think the time of the House would have 
been saved. I know it is the opinion of 
hon. Members opposite that a great deal 
of time has been wasted in the discussion 
of the clause of the hon. Member for 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell). I cannot agree 
in that opinion, because, though I think 
the clause to be most objectionable, I 
also think that the protracted discussion 
to which it was subjected, if it has not 
modified the spirit of the proposal, has 
to a great extent taken away its power 
of mischief—and I feel that time will not 
be wasted if I now ask the House at this 
stage of the progress of the measure to 
consider the changes which have been 
introduced since the Bill received the 
assent of the House on the second read- 
ing. This Bill was introduced, not as a 
change in the policy of the Education 
Act of 1870, but as an extension of the 
principles of that Act. The noble Lord, 
in the very moderate and judicious 
speech in which he introduced the Bill, 
dwelt chiefly upon the fact that under 
the Act of 1870 efficient schools had 
been provided almost over the whole 
country, that the advance in public 
opinion which had been made since 1870 
had now rendered the country ripe for 
some further measures to enforce upon 
parents the undoubted duty of taking 
care that their children were educated, 
and that all that remained to be done 
was to proceed as we had begun. The 
country was now ripe for a system of 
universal compulsion of some kind. or 
another. It is true they differed as to 
the direction in which that system of 
universal compulsion was to proceed. 
Many of us on this side of the House 
thought it would be a simpler and more 
efficient mode of proceeding if we advo- 
cated a system of direct compulsion, by 
making it the duty of every parent to 
educate his child, inflicting a moderate 
penalty to enforce this duty. That 
points of difference existed among us 
there can be no doubt; but at the time 
of the second reading we were almost 
unanimous in accepting the principle of 
the Bill, believing that principle to be 
the adoption of some system of universal 
compulsion in education. We were 
aware at the time that the Bill was to 
be for denominational schools, but we 
did not complain of this. I do not think 
it would be reasonable of us to expect 
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advantages which denominational schools 
had acquired by the legislation of 1870. 
I do not think it would have been rea- 
sonable to expect that they should not 
have taken care that the denominational 
schools, for which it is well known 
they entertain a decided preference, 
should receive their full share, and per- 
haps something more than their full 
share, of the advantages which would 
be gained by all schools. But I ask the 
House to consider the effect of the 
changes subsequently introduced in the 
Bill on the position of denominational 
schools and of Nonconformists who were 
in favour rather of unsectarian than the 
denominational system of education. 
Under the Act of 1870 denominational 
schools have been to a very great extent 
established all over the country, espe- 
cially in the rural districts. These de- 
nominational schools were in many in- 
stances a heavy burden on their 
managers, because they had not the 
means of obtaining the payment of fees, 
or of enforcing the payment of fees. By 
this Bill the managers will be relieved 
of a great portion of the burden hitherto 
cast upon them, because they will be in 
a position to exact payment of such fees 
as it may be in the power of parents to 
pay, and also because of the number of 
children who will be compelled to attend 
school. What is the position of Non- 
conformists under the Bill as introduced ? 
They were forced for the first time to 
send their children to schools of the 
character of which they did not altogether 
approve ; they were forced by the pro- 
visions of this Bill to contribute to the 
prosperity and success of schools of a 
character they considered objectionable, 
but which they hoped might in the 
course of time disappear, not by the 
action of any violent change, but by the 
gradual change in the public opinion of 
the country, and give place to a system 
which in their opinion was vastly supe- 
rior. This is the position of Noncon- 
formists under this Bill. They were 
called upon to submit to these disad- 
vantages in the name of educational 
progress, and, as the logical consequence 
of the legislation of 1870, passed by 
their own friends, and I think the House 
will admit that these circumstances do 
not make the grievance any less than it 
was before. Who are the persons to 
whom I have been referring? Are they 


the Government to throw away the great | persons of whose feelings, sympathies, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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and prejudices, the House ought to 
be negligent? Are they persons as 
to whose interests no respect ought 
to be entertained in this House? 
I will not go into religious topics. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, I know, have a 
monopoly of regard for religious educa- 
tion. But I would repeat what my hon. 
Friend the Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Richard) said on this subject. The 
Nonconformists are the descendants of 
those men who formed their congrega- 
tions, not out of the ranks of the Estab- 
lished Church, but by going into the 
haunts of ignorance, poverty, and crime 
in times when the Church Establishment 
was less careful of religious instruction 
and education than itis now. But if I 
may not speak of religion, I may speak 
of liberty. I say these Nonconformists 
are men to whom, in this country, we 
owe a great deal politically. Almost 
every advance in liberty, from the time 
of the Stuarts to the time of the Reform 
Act of 1832, has been in a great degree 
promoted and assisted by the exertions 
of the Nonconformists. It is to them, 
as much, if not more, than to any other 
body in the country, that we owe the 
blessings of that free Constitution which, 
on both sides of the House, we prize so 
highly. These are men whose feelings 
and prejudices cannot be safely neg- 
lected by either side of the House. I 
should have thought, if not justice, at all 
events generosity would have led those 
having at their command a powerful 
majority in both Houses of Parliament 
to consider carefully the feelings, and 
even the prejudices, of these men, and 
when they knew that a measure would 
be distasteful to them they would have 
imposed it with the greatest considera- 
tion and forbearance. The Act of 1870 
was in the nature of a compromise be- 
tween the advocates of denominational 
and national education. That Act con- 
tained much that Nonconformists dis- 
liked exceedingly, but it contained two 
provisions or principles, one of which 
was a palliative of the essential and in- 
herent vice of the measure, and the other 
was undoubtedly a redeeming element. 
The two principles are these: The Act 
of 1870 proceeded on the principle that 
denominational education should only be 
established in those districts where the 
existence of a certain amount of volun- 
tary effort in support of schools showed 
that the feeling of the locality was in 
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favour of the system. That was not by 
any means an exhaustive, it certainly 
was not an adequate test; but to a cer- 
tain extent the existence of voluntary 
effort in support of denominational 
schools was a test of the character of the 
school, and that it was not in that district 
opposed to the feelings of the commu- 
nity. The second principle was the es- 
tablishment of school boards. It was 
declared by Parliament that in districts 
where the community was not willing to 
come forward and make voluntary con- 
tributions in favour of denominational 
schools the management of the school 
should be not in the hands of magistrates 
or ministers of any denomination, but 
in the hands of representatives directly 
elected by the people. The principle, I 
say, was one which was, in the eyes of 
many, a redeeming feature of the Act of 
1870. There are many of us—and I 
do not scruple to say I was one of them 
—who believe that the principle of 
school boards is the right and true prin- 
ciple in this matter. We believe that 
being the right and true principle, it 
will in the end prevail. We believe that 
when once the time has arrived that 
Parliament has declared the education 
of the country is the business, not, as 
formerly, of individuals, but is the bu- 
siness of the State itself, it becomes in- 
evitable that, sooner or later, State edu- 
cation must be in the hands, not of 
individuals, but of representatives of the 
people. I think we have been in the 
habit of looking a little too much at the 
circumstances of the pecuniary support 
of schools as being the only element in 
the matter. No doubt schools cannot be 
supported without pecuniary contribu- 
tions, and no doubt the making of those 
contributions gives to the contributors 
some right to interfere in the manage- 
ment of the schools. But pecuniary 
support is not the only element of the 
schools. The parents and the children 
are also important elements for conside- 
ration in the schools; and I do not know 
that we are to assume it asa settled 
principle that the pecuniary supporters 
of the schools alone are to be consulted 
about the management, and that the 
parents and the children are not to be 
allowed, unless under certain circum- 
stances, to have any share in the ma- 
nagement of the schools. Both the 
principle of voluntary denominational 
education and the principle of school 
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boards have been attacked—not by the 
Bill introduced by the Government, but 
by measures which have since been in- 
troduced. It is quite true that the noble 
Lord, when he introduced the Bill, ex- 
plained that there would be a provision 
in it which would relax in certain cases 
the existing rules as to the term of ex- 
istence of schools in rural districts; but 
the provision was not a very clear one, 
and the House had no conception how it 
would work or the extent of its opera- 
tion. Since the second reading that 
clause has been withdrawn, and it has 
been replaced by a clause which alto- 
gether abandons the principle hitherto 
adopted by Parliament—that assistance 
should be given to denominational 
schools only in proportion to the volun- 
tary contributions. Is it now no longer 
a necessary condition that that voluntary 
support should be given. In fact, the 
word voluntary ought in this matter now 
to disappear altogether. These schools 
may be maintained entirely through the 
fees paid by parents, or by Parliamen- 
tary grants. They are denominational 
schools, but they are not voluntary 
schools with the provision which has 
hitherto existed. I need hardly say, 
after the lengthy debate on the clause of 
the hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell), that the school boards are 
attacked by the Bill. It is all very well 
to say that it is unnecessary school 
boards that have been attacked; but 
that adjective will not be any great 
comfort to those school boards that are 
in danger. What is the moment chosen 
by the Government and the Party oppo- 
site to attack the school boards? They 
have selected a most injudicious mo- 
ment. At the very moment that the 
necessary work of the school boards has 
been, to a great extent, completed, and at 
a moment when, under the circumstances 
of the case, the school boards are most 
unpopular, that very moment is selected 
by the Party opposite to make this 
attack on the school boards. We 
know there is nothing in this country 
more unpopular than increasing the 
rates. We know that in many districts 
of this country the school boards must 
have caused a considerable increase 
of the rates. Compulsion, direct com- 
pulsion, too, may not in all cases be 
very popular—at all events, until its 
beneficial operations are made apparent. 
Whatever unpopularity may spring from 
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these causes has full effect now, and this 
is the time selected by the Party opposite 
in making their attack on the system. 
Neither can we pass by the language used 
by the Government in speaking of school 
boards. I admit that in his opening 
statement the noble Lord spoke without 
disparagement of school boards; but in 
the course of the discussion in the Com- 
mittee we have heard the noble Lord 
utter threats and hints—and they were 
terrible hints—respecting the unpopu- 
larity of school boards ; and the language 
of some of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, as we all know, has been more 
open and more decided. They have not 
taken the trouble to veil under any 
hints whatever their uncompromising 
hostility to school boards, whether in 
the case of necessary or unnecessary 
school boards. Now, I believe the Re- 
solution which I have placed on the 
Paper makes certain assertions, and I 
venture to say none of them are capable 
of contradiction. I wish to go over 
those assertions one by one; I say that 
‘principles have been introduced into 
this Bill since its second reading which 
were not then either mentioned to or 
contemplated by the House.” The 
principle to which I refer is doing away 
with the condition of voluntary support 
to denominational schools. There was 
nothing said by the Government to in- 
duce any one to believe that the attack 
on the school boards would have re- 
ceived their support. I say further 
that this principle ‘‘ tends to disturb the 
basis on which elementary education now 
rests,” and I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain to the House what, in my opinion, 
is the basis on which education now rests. 
The basis of the school-board system 
has undoubtedly been disturbed. I go 
on to say that this measure will ‘‘ impede 
the formation of new schools.” That 
statement cannot be contradicted. I 
say that ‘discord and confusion have 
been introduced into the election of school 
boards,” because where before the ques- 
tion before the electors would be mainly 
educational, now you introduce a new 
element—whether the school board is to 
be allowed to exist any longer or not. 
Although the Amendment refers only 
to school boards which have no schools, 
all that a school board will have to do in 
certain cases will be to transfer its schools 
to denominational managers, and then 
they can get rid of the school board al- 
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together. The concluding clause of my 
Resolution — namely, ‘that the Bill 
will place the management of schools 
in the hands of persons who neither 
contribute to their support nor are 
elected by the ratepayers,” is a propo- 
sition which is self-evident, and upon 
which I need not dwell any further. 
Nothing is more frequently said than 
that education ought not to be made the 
subject of political debate. Nothing is 
more assented to, but nothing I think is 
more generally disregarded. My opinion 
is that that is inevitably so. I, for one, 
am unable to see how questions which 
affect the mind and conscience of men 
can be removed altogether from the 
arena of politics, and however much we 
may wish it, I do not think it is in our 
power to remove them from the political 
arena. Iam of opinion that it would 
be well in the interest of education that 
a truce, and as long a truce as possible, 
should be secured between the contend- 
ing Parties in educational politics. I 
believe that previously to the clause of 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) being introduced in 
Committee, it was possible that such a 
truce had commenced, and might have 
been extended to an indefinite period. I 
know very well that in many towns there 
are persons who are extremely anxious to 
re-open the war on all controverted ques- 
tions. But I do not believe that the public 
opinion of the country was with them, 
and I think they felt themselves that the 
time had not arrived when the agitation 
upon the education question could be 
re-opened. But I must say that the 
action of the Government has gone very 
far towards re-opening the whole ques- 
tion. I cannot see on what ground of 
political justice it can be contended that 
if the Party in power has the right, and 
exercises the right, of altering the settle- 
ment made in 1870, the other Party will 
not be justified when they have the 
opportunity, in re-opening the question. 
Therefore, I think it is right that we 
should take this opportunity of placing 
upon record our opinion, and I for one, 
most distinctly and decidedly hold that if 
these educational controversies are to be 
re-opened, it is due not to the Party on 
this side of the House, but to the action 
of the Party that sits on the other side. 
It is for these reasons—because I think 
the changes introduced are educationally 
inexpedient, and some of them politically 
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unjust, and because they tend to re-open 
questions and divisions amongst us, 
which might otherwise have been settled 
or remained quiet—that I have ventured 
to place this Amendment upon the Paper, 
and Iask the House, at all events, in deal- 
ing with this Resolution, to allow me, and 
those who agree with me, to thus place 
upon record the objections we entertain 
to this Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, principles have 
been introduced into this Bill since its Second 
Reading which were not then either mentioned 
to or contemplated by the House, which tend to 
disturb the basis on which Elementary Educa- 
tion now rests, to impede the formation of new 
schools, to introduce discord and confusion into 
the Election of School Boards, and to place the 
management of schools in the hands of persons 
who neither contribute to their support nor are 
elected by the ratepayers,’—(The Marquess of 
Hartington,) 


—instead thereof. 


Viscount SANDON : The noble Lord 
has told the House that he would 
be glad to establish a truce on educa- 
tional subjects, and, at the same time, 
has not hesitated to inform the House 
very plainly that, in his opinion, educa- 
tional matters can hardly help being 
treated politically. Now, I confess 
that this remark is calculated to in- 
crease the satisfaction with which I 
listened to the noble Lord’s opening 
words, when he said that, looking at the 
Government Bill, and, putting aside two 
or three clauses, he could not avoid 
paying a tribute to the measure as a 
whole; for it is, indeed, considerable 
praise to the Government Bill that it 
should obtain so high a meed of ap- 
proval from the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion at the very moment when he states 
that education can hardly help being 
treated as a Party subject. Gratified 
though I am at the noble Lord’s appro- 
bation of the Bill as a whole, which 
makes me feel that when he has more 
fully considered the Amendments to 
which he now objects he will not find 
them of the serious nature he appre- 
hends, I was rather astonished, I must 
acknowledge, at some of his criticisms 
upon the conduct of the Government re- 
specting the Amendment moved by my 
hon. Friend the Member for South Leices- 
tershire (Mr. Pell), because I cannot but 
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Temember that the Committee ‘has not, 
during the prolonged discussions on the 
Bill, received that active assistance from 
the noble Lord which, if he felt so 
keenly on the subject, they had a right 
to expect; and I, for one, must honestly 
say that when the noble Lord is not 
here it is always a great loss to the 
sense and wisdom of the House. I will 
not follow the noble Lord into a dis- 
cussion of the old issue between direct 
and indirect compulsion, as, surely, we 
have amply discussed this question, and 
the opinion of the House, at least, may 
now be considered on that point to be 
virtually settled. When, however, the 
noble Lord speaks of the general assent 
which has been given to the principle 
of the Government Bill and pointedly 
charges this side of the House with the 
responsibility of any interruption of that 
harmony, I must remind the noble 
Lord that the Government has had to 
run the gauntlet of two set debates, and 
of three formal Divisions, any one of 
which, if successful against the Govern- 
ment, would have been, of course, fatal 
to the Bill. There has not, therefore, 
been that lying down of the lamb with 
the lion which might be supposed from 
the noble Lord’s speech. First, the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
moved a Resolution in favour of direct 
compulsion, which was rejected by a 
considerable majority. Had this been 
successful, of course the Bill would have 
been lost, as the Government measure 
was framed on quite a different prin- 
ciple. The second reading was also 
divided against, though it was carried 
by a great majority. Further, the Bill 
had again to fight its way against 
another great obstacle. There was the 
important proposal moved by the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard), 
on going into Committee, that all schools 
should be put under public manage- 
ment. The noble Lord, with great con- 
sistency and courage, had opposed that 
Motion ; but I think I have showed 
that, independently of various attacks 
in Committee on vital points, the earlier 
progress of the Bill has not been con- 
ducted through that calm and sunshine 
to which the noble Lord has referred. 
The noble Lord’s remarks simply come 
to this, that formal attacks from his side 
of the House are not to be considered as 
interruptions of harmony, that the Go- 
vernment is to be applauded, as we 
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have been, for assenting to many Amend- 
ments coming from his side—and almost 
all, and very important ones too, we 
have accepted from hon. Members on 
the Opposition Benches—but that if hon. 
Members make Amendments on this 
side, and the Government, having re- 
fused the greater number of them, ac- 
cept at last some few which they con- 
sider improvements, and which do not 
affect the principles on which they an- 
nounced their measure to be based, 
then we are all to be taunted with de- 
stroying the harmony of our proceed- 
ings and being the causes of the violent, 
unusual, and prolonged opposition which 
the noble Lord’s Friends have lately 
displayed. 

I must be allowed once more to re- 
mind the noble Lord that, in my open- 
ing speech, I invited Amendments, pro- 
vided they were within the principles 
of the Bill, feeling anxious, on a subject 
of such importance and complexity, to 
get the advantage to the country of all 
the experience of the House; and also, 
that when on going into Committee I 
announced certain changes which, after 
the second reading debates, Government 
proposed to make in the earlier parts of 
the Bill, I expressly reserved to myself 
the right to propose or accept other 
Amendments—and this announcement of 
my reserve was warmly cheered by the 
noble Lord’s Friends. But I pass on to 
further points in the noble Lord’s speech. 
He was certainly quite right in saying 
that Members on the Ministerial side 
could not be expected to interfere with 
voluntary schools, as certainly he might 
have said the same of the Covernment. 
But more, I had assuredly hoped that 
he would also have said it of himself 
and of those with whom he now acts. 
For surely, neither he nor the Com- 
mittee have forgotten that in 1870 the 
Leaders of the Party opposite de- 
clared that this Bill was not intended 
to interfere with voluntary schools at all ; 
but now the noble Lord appears to be 
in favour of a universal school board 
system, the adoption of which would 
give the death-blow to voluntary schools. 
Unless the noble Lord and the Party 
opposite have changed their platform, 
he ought to have said boldly—‘‘ We do 
not wish or intend now, any more than 
when we assured the country of this in 
1870, to attack or destroy voluntary 
schools.”” But the case seems now to be 
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different. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) then said that his object was 
only ‘to fill up the gaps,” and ‘not to 
supplant,” but to complete the volun- 
tary system. Now the noble Lord has 
raised a suspicion that if he could he 
would attack voluntary schools, though, 
I must say, I shall no longer be able to 
compliment the noble Lord on his 
wisdom, to say the very least of the 
proposal, if he intends, as his speech 
to-day would lead us to suppose, using a 
common phrase, to “run a rig”’ against 
the 12,000 voluntary schools all over the 
country. The noble Lord’s speech has 
placed this matter in so serious a light, 
that I must beg the House to listen to 
the assurances of the then Prime Mi- 
nister, on the faith of which the country 
accepted the Education Bill of 1870. 
After the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford had assured the House—‘“ Our ob- 
ject is to complete the present voluntary 
system and to fill up gaps,”’ the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
said, on the third reading of the Bill of 
1870— 


“Tt was impossible for us to join in the 
language or to adopt the tone which was con- 
scientiously and consistently taken by some 
Members of the House who look upon these 
voluntary schools, having generally a denomi- 
national character, as admirable passing ex- 
pedients, fit indeed to be tolerated for a time, 
deserving all credit on account of‘the motives 
which led to their foundation, but wholly un- 
satisfactory as to their main purpose, and, 
therefore, to be supplanted by something they 
think better. . I am quite sure it will be 
felt that it has never been the theory of the Go- 
vernment.”—[3 Hansard, cciii. 746. ] 


I cannot, however, bring myself to think 
that there is real cause for alarm, for 
the voluntary system has been built up 
gradually by our people themselves, and 
is in harmony with our habits and in- 
stitutions, and I have a conviction that, 
as a matter of fact, the voluntary system 
is so deeply seated in the hearts of the 
people of England that even if it en- 
counters the opposition of the noble Lord 
I believe it will survive his hostility. 
But I must now allude to an extraordi- 
nary assertion of the noble Lord’s. He 
says that this Bill will for the first time 
foree Nonconformists to send their chil- 
dren to denominational schools, of which 
they disapprove; but at this moment, 
wherever ‘you have bye-laws for com- 
pulsion this may easily happen under 
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the Act of 1870, for that Act does not 
allow the fact of there being only de- 
nominational schools available for a child 
to be a reasonable excuse, but only 
when they have no conscience clause 
would such a plea hold good. Further, 
however, the noble Lord must have for- 
gotten or overlooked the fact that Mr. 
Dixon’s Bill for universal compulsion 
and universal school boards in every 
town and village of the land, for which 
the right hon. Member for Bradford, 
I believe the noble Lord himself, and 
many of his friends, on various pleas, 
in concert with the hon. Members for 
Merthyr, Nottingham, Leicester, and 
other leading opponents of this Bill, 
voted earlier in this very Session, would 
have swept the Nonconformist children 
into denominational schools, for Mr. 
Dixon repeatedly said that under his 
Bill the school boards would have no 
power to interfere with voluntary schools 
or to build any where they were not 
wanted, any more than under the Act of 
1870. Yet that Bill established compul- 
sory school attendance everywhere. [ Mr. 
W. E. Forster : By school boards. | Yes, 
but that did not alter the thing in the 
least, for no option was given to these uni- 
versal school boards under Mr. Dixon’s 
Bill, and whether there was only one 
school or many, they were to be bound 
to pass bye-laws to compel the attend- 
ance of children at school if they were 
not otherwise instructed, provided there 
was a Conscience Clause. Thus it 
was indisputable that Nonconformists’ 
children would be just as much swept 
into denominational schools under the 
Bill brought forward by Mr. Dixon in 
three successive Sessions, and receiving 
the whole Nonconformist support on the 
side opposite, as under this Bill of the 
Government. Ifthe noble Lord would 
examine the speeches made by Mr. 
Dixon and the right hon. Member for 
Bradford, they would put the matter 
beyond all shadow of doubt. The noble 
Lord said the Nonconformists had hoped 
that the voluntary schools would disap- 
pear. I did not think it possible that 
any legislator could take his stand in 
an argument merely upon the unsup- 
ported hopes of any Party. I want to 
know what reason had the Noncon- 
formists for entertaining more than a 
a vague hope that the voluntary schools 
would disappear? During the discus- 
sions on the Act of 1870 the Noncon- 
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formists were told repeatedly by the 
Leaders of the Liberal Party in Parlia- 
ment, the authors of the measure, that 
these schools were not intended to dis- 
appear. It seems then that they had no 
solid ground for considering the over- 
throw of the great voluntary school sys- 
tem of England as a part of the scheme 
of the Act of 1870; they had perhaps 
general, and perhaps not unnatural, aspi- 
rations that these schools to which they 
were opposed might perish under the 
new Act; but surely the noble Lord can- 
not seriously take up these vague hopes, 
which his own Government said at the 
time were not justified by their measure, 
as an element which ought to be taken 
into consideration by the House on the 
present occasion. The noble Lord has 
made so much of his attack depend upon 
the supposed fact that Nonconformists will 
be grievously wronged by the Bill owing 
to its driving Nonconformist children 
into denominational schools, that I must 
endeavour to show him that he is really 
mistaken as to its operation. I must 
therefore again quote the printed Cir- 
cular issued from Birmingham after I 
introduced the Bill, by the Central Non- 
conformist Committee, which represents, 
I believe, the whole Liberal Party in 
the Nonconformist Bodies. I will ask 
leave to read the principal passage— 


“ The effect of these proposals will be to in- 
troduce both direct and indirect compulsion into 
many parts of the country where Nonconformists 
are numerous, but where the only schools in ex- 
istence are schools connected with the Estab- 
lished Church. The Committee feel strongly the 
injustice which is involved in compelling the 
children of Nonconformists to attend schools 
which are established with the avowed intention 
of educating children in the principles of the 
Church of England, and which are under the 
almost irresponsible control of the clergy. But 
practically the injustice already exists. It is 
one of the inevitable evils resulting from the 
denominational system. Nonconformists of every 
description are anxious to give their children as 
good an education as possible; but in many parts 
of England they have no choice of schools. ‘They 
are obliged to send their children to the schools 
of the clergy or to leave them uneducated. We 
believe, therefore, that the number of Noncon- 
formist children who are not actually at school, 
and who would be driven into Church schools 
by Lord Sandon’s Bill is extremely few. The 
children whom the Bill would reach are for the 
most part the children of ignorant or careless 
parents, and it is better that they should be 
driven into the schools of the Church than that 
they should receive no education at all. While, 
therefore, we recognize the strength of the ab- 
stract objection to the compulsory proposal of 
the measure, we cannot recommend that these 
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proposals should be resisted. In the interest of 
the neglected children and of the country at 
large, we think that they should be accepted.— 
Signed by W. Middlemore, J.P., chairman; R, 
W. Dale, H. W. Crosskey, J. Jenkyn Brown, 
hon. secs.; F. Schnadhorst, secretary. 

It is signed, as the House has heard, by 
the well-known leaders of this party, 
and surely the House could not have 
better or less prejudiced evidence on 
this point than this testimony of the 
members of the Birmingham League. 
Some hon. Members had ventured to 
say that the Government had no care 
for the Nonconformists of this country. 
This was a very serious accusation to 
make, and should not be rashly made. 
I deny it entirely, and it is certainly a 
strange and unfortunate time to make 
such an assertion, seeing that the Go- 
vernment has within the last day or two 
willingly accepted a clause of no slight 
importance, which makes it the duty of 
the local school attendance authority 
in every town and village to report to 
the Education Department any infrae- 
tion of the Conscience Clause. The 
noble Lord, according to the statements 
made by the public Press, mentioned 
this yesterday as an important clause, 
and I was publicly thanked in this 
House by the hon. Member for Merthyr 
(Mr. Richard) for the cordiality with 
which the Government had accepted it. 
This one fact is worth many pounds of 
sentiment, and it shows the anxiety of 
the Government that no real grievance 
should be imposed under this Bill upon 
the Nonconformists. The noble Lord has 
gone over the different points in his 
somewhat remarkable Resolution. The 
first point was that the Government had 
introduced into the Bill since its second 
reading ‘principles which were not 
then either mentioned to, or contemplated 
by, the House.” . Does the noble Lord 
remember what passed with regard to 
the Act of 1870? I have never heard 
that it is wrong to introduce after the 
second reading very considerable Amend- 
ments into a Bill, and I imagine that 
older Members of the House would say 
that frequently large Amendments have 
been accepted by the Government after 
second reading, when a Government 
has had the advantage of hearing the 
criticism of Parliament and the country 
during the usual debates on introduction 
and second reading. I find, with re- 
ference to the Act of 1870, that many 
great alterations were accepted by the 
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Government of that day, of which the 
noble Lord was a distinguished Mem- 
ber, at a very late stage. For example, 
the school boards were, in the Bill as 
read a second time, to have power to 
allot rates to voluntary schools. That 
was a most important feature of the 
measure, yet it was swept away after 
the second reading, and thus the whole 
character of the Bill was altered by the 
action of the Government which intro- 
duced it. There was then a Conscience 
Clause, but not a Time-table Conscience 
Clause; and the whole character of that 
Conscience Clause was changed by 
making it necessary that the religious 
teaching, &c., should only be at the be- 
ginning and end of the teaching. That 
change again was made after the second 
reading. Then they all remembered 
the famous ‘‘Cowper-Temple Clause,” 
which was not even foreshadowed in 
the early part of the debates on the 
Education Bill of 1870. That clause, 
as its title indicated—the ‘‘ Cowper- 
Temple Clause”—came from an inde- 
pendent Member, and altered very 
materially the whole colour of the Bill. 
When the Bill was introduced we heard 
that there was to be perfect freedom 
of religious teaching; but by the adop- 
tion of that clause, religious teaching was 
shackled, and formularies distinctive of 
a particular denomination were for- 
bidden in board schools. Again, the 
cumulative vote was accepted at the 
hands of a private Member after the 
second reading—a very considerable 
change both in principle and practice, 
and acknowledged to be a most impor- 
tant experiment in election arrange- 
ments by leading politicians all over the 
world. Again, have hon. Gentlemen 
opposite forgotten that vote by ballot 
was dragged in after the second read- 
ing of the Bill? The ballot was then 
one of the most hotly-disputed matters 
in politics ; but it was foisted in, in obe- 
dience to the proposal of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke), at the end of the de- 
bates on the Bill. The country, I think, 
will surely feel that, in view of those 
great changes, the mouths of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite ought to be closed in re- 
spect of the two or three small changes 
which had been made in the present Bill, 
which did not exactly coincide with 
their views, but which were not for a 
moment to be compared in magnitude 
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or wide-extended effect with those which 
the late Government introduced into 
their Education Bill of 1870—changes 
which were mostly exceedingly distaste- 
ful to hon. Members on the Conservative 
side, and of which no hint was given 
when they were invited, with success, to 
support that Bill in its earlier stages. 
But, next, in this famous Resolution it 
is said that these changes in our mea- 
sure disturbed the basis on which ele- 
mentary education in this country now 
rests. This is a very grave and a high- 
sounding sentence. I quite acknowledge, 
as the noble Lord has said, that the Go- 
vernment announced they were against 
any great reversals of policy, unless the 
country generally, and beyond a doubt, 
declared such reversals necessary, and I 
gladly again repeat what I said on this 
subject on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. But I must frankly say that 
beyond: this general principle which 
affects all past legislation, I am not 
aware of any great compact such as the 
noble Lord alludes to, having been made 
by the Act of 1870. Hon. Members on 
the Conservative side gave, I must say, 
a very generous support to that mea- 
sure, without which I do not believe it 
could have been carried, and being 
anxious primarily to secure the educa- 
tion of the whole people they made 
many sacrifices of matters connected with 
schools which were very distasteful to 
them, and I am sure they received very 
slight concessions to their views in re- 
turn; but, to grant for one moment, 
only for the sake of argument, that 
some compact was made—which, how- 
ever, I do not assent to—how have hon. 
Gentlemen on the front Opposition Bench, 
how has the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford, how have hon. 
Members below the Gangway, kept that 
supposed compact? Has the compact 
remained up to this time unbroken ? 
If the Government were to be told that 
they were culpable for having departed 
from that compact, why did hon. Mem- 
bers opposite vote for Mr. Dixon’s Bill 
for the establishment of universal school 
boards, and for universal direct compul- 
sion, involving a change of the general 
basis on which education rested? And 
why but a year or two ago did hon. 
Gentlemen opposite vote for abolishing 
the 25th clause, which was one of the 
essential arrangements of the famous 
Bill of 1870? I cannot, then, under- 
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stand how hon. Gentlemen opposite can, 
with any feeling of propriety, throw into 
the teeth of the Government the charge 
that they were disturbing the basis on 
which the system of elementary edu- 
cation rests, when early this very Session, 
as before, they themselves had tried to 
disturb it still more. Further, how does 
the change as to the 17s. 6d. disturb 
this basis? Of course, as the House is 
well aware all State aid to schools is 
now made by Government upon the 
principle of payment by results. But 
Her Majesty’s Government felt that this 
principle was not fully and fairly carried 
out, as deductions were now made from 
such earnings, unless half the expenses 
were met locally by fees or subscriptions. 
The change, therefore, which the Go- 
vernment had lately proposed was, that 
the State should hereafter ask no ques- 
tions as to whence a school was sup- 
ported, but should contribute up to 
17s. 6d. per head, if the children earned 
it by their intellectual acquirements, a 
payment which would represent a simple 
solid education, but no nore. ‘This 
change, I must remind the House, had 
been urged upon the Government by 
such a concurrence of good educational 
opinion of various sorts that they felt 
convinced that it was the best course to 
pursue in the interests of the country. 
I trust the House has not forgotten the 
very earnest appeal which was made on 
this subject to the Government by the 
London School Board, one of the best 
education authorities in the land, who 
represented that the promise made in 
1870 had been really broken, because 
the average increase in the Government 
grant had not risen to more than 25 per 
cent, whereas expectations were held 
out in Parliament when Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government decided that the provision 
should be taken out of the Bill by which 
school boards might aid voluntary schools 
out of the rates, that an increase of some- 
thing like 50 per cent would be made in 
the State grant to all schools. Now, 
the figures quoted by the London School 
Board and elsewhere showed an enormous 
increase in the cost per child. Appeals 
from various quarters showed that owing 
to the conditions imposed by the Govern- 
ment the burdens were becoming almost 
intolerable to the schools both board 
and voluntary. The London School Board 
entreated the Government to interfere, 
on the ground that public injury of a 
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very serious character would accrue to 
education if any large proportion of good 
elementary schools now under Govern- 
ment inspection were closed, or were 
transferred to the board, and that the 
destruction of these schools, indepen- 
dently of the educational loss, would 
entail such an enormous increased charge 
on the rates as could not be contem- 
plated without apprehension; so that, 
for the sake both of the voluntary and 
board schools, the Government were 
strongly urged to do something in the 
direction of what had been promised in 
1870. The state of the case was this 
—The average cost per child was now 
32s., and the average Government grant 
was 13s. 8d., which still left 18s. 4d. to 
be supplied locally; so that, taking the 
average of fees at the high figure of 10s. 
per annum, a considerable sum was still 
left to be supplied by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. I do not deny that the scheme, 
proposed principally for the sake of the 
poorer districts—and they were very 
numerous in both town and country— 
is not a small matter, but the object in 
view is to meet and remove a grievous 
injustice. That injustice is not dis- 
puted. The more it is examined the 
greater it will appear to be. The bur- 
den of keeping up a school in Bethnal 
Green, or in a poor country village, is 
far greater in proportion than it is in 
more prosperous districts; but in pro- 
portion to the poverty of the school, the 
Government grant dwindles. I feel sure 
that so great a grievance cannot be left 
unredressed, and we have endeavoured 
to meet it in the broad way which the 
Committee has now approved, and I ask 
whether in the change we have made 
there is not complete security that, as 
a matter of fact, the rich districts would 
have, in most cases, considering the 
figures I have just quoted, to supply still 
a large amount of local subscription? 
It was a mistake on the part of the noble 
Lord to say that this was a complete 
change as compared with the Act of 1870. 
The noble Lord seemed to be under the 
impression that under that Act schools 
were obliged to have subscriptions to 
meet the Government grant. That is not 
so, and I have before shown in detail, 
during these discussions, that a consi- 
derable number of schools are self- 
supporting, that is to say, are main- 
tained wholly by the children’s fees and 
the Government grant without any sub- 
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scriptions, and a larger number pro- 
bably almost self-supporting, of which 
the great proportion belong to the Non- 
conformist bodies. So far, therefore, as 
principle is concerned, there is no 
change whatever. We have been boldly 
told, as if it was an indisputable fact, 
that the schools could no longer be con- 
sidered voluntary schools. I deny al- 
together the soundness of the basis, and 
the supposed facts upon which the argu- 
ment is rested. I have shown already, 
taking the high average all round of a 
payment per child in fees of 10s. per an- 
num, that owing to the great increase 
of the cost of schools, even where the 
children do well at the inspection, there 
must remain avery considerable margin 
of money in the great majority of cases 
to be supplied by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. But even supposing there was 
not, do hon. Gentlemen forget, and count 
for nought, the invaluable personal 
services of the promoters and managers 
of voluntary schools? Do they think the 
annual maintenance and reforms of the 
schools are nothing? Further, still, do 
they overlook the enormous amount of 
capital that has been sunk in the schools 
—£13,500,000 spent voluntarily on the 
school buildings, to which the State 
had added only some £1,735,000? 
Of the entire £15,250,000, no less than 
£13,500,000 had come out of the pockets 
of the volunteers! Surely the possessors 
of those valuable schools have a right to 
be considered in this matter, and also in 
virtue of these invaluable contributions 
to the education of the people. Surely 
they have a most valid claim to have 
these schools accounted as voluntary 
schools, ranking in a different category 
from those bought or built and main- 
tained by the rates alone? I will not 
now allude to the special moral and 
social advantages of these schools, as 
well as to the gain to the community 
of having a variety in their schools, be- 
sides the healthy competition which is 
kept up by these different sorts of schools. 
Upon all these points, if the question of 
the voluntary system is really raised, a 
great deal will be found to be said of a 
very weighty character. But, consider- 
ing the light and jaunty way in which 
some hon. Members treat the question 
of the maintenance of our great system 
of voluntary schools, I should like to 
call attention to the serious pecuniary 
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itself if they were to get rid of this 
system, which now was, as a matter of 
fact, part of the national life. The 
school board schools, numbering nearly 
2,000, had involved an expenditure of 
£6,500,000, and they afforded accom- 
modation for 550,000 children, being 
an expenditure of £11 10s. per head, 
as against £5 10s. in the case of the 
voluntary schools now numbering some 
17,300, with accommodation for over 
2,772,000 children. If by sane legis- 
lation voluntary schools were destroyed, 
I want to know what the noble Lord 
proposes to do to find school houses for 
the 2,772,000 children now accommo- 
dated in the voluntary schools. Does 
he propose to confiscate these buildings 
to the State? He cannot, for no private 
property would then be safe. Does he 
propose a forced sale? Is he prepared 
to oblige the ratepayers to supply the 
£13,500,000, which the volunteers have 
spent upon them? in addition to the 
£6,500,000 already imposed upon them 
by board schools? or would he charge 
them on the Imperial funds? but surely 
the £13,500,000 required would rather 
upset the Budget of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. All this goes to prove, I 
think it must be now agreed, that every 
consideration both economical, educa- 
tional, and social, shows that the State 
ought to show every regard for the 
managers who possess this great body 
of voluntary schools, who keep them up, 
and give in many cases, from their per- 
sonal interest in, and knowledge of, edu- 
cation, what no merely State system can 
secure, their time and their care —more 
valuable than any money. This man- 
agement would be valued every day 
more by the parents, as it became known 
more and more by experience that the 
weak point of the rate-supported board 
schools is, and is likely to be, the man- 
agement of their schools. Then, to go 
on with the Resolution, it proceeds to 
connect in some mysterious way the 
clause of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire, accepted by the Govern- 
ment and the Committee, which pro- 
vides for the dissolution of unnecessary 
school boards, with a check to schools 
themselves—it says it will ‘‘ impede the 
formation of new schools!’ How, I can- 
not make out. Really, as in the former 
parts of the Resolution, the noble Lord is 
very much astray on this matter also. 
The noble Lord says that everybody will 
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represent school boards as unnecessary ; 
but he could not have read the clause 
of my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), for if he had 
he would have seen that it referred to 
school boards which had no schools and 
no sites, and these boards could only 
possibly be 500, but it was more likely 
the number would be under 200. The real 
position of the Government as to that 
clause was this—they did not feel bound 
to make the proposal if the subject was 
not mooted, as they did not think it ne- 
cessary to put in their Bill all the various 
improvements into our education system, 
however desirable they might be in 
themselves ; but the moment they were 
brought face to face with it—and it was 
brought before them from various parts 
of the country as well as in the House— 
they saw they could not decline to con- 
sider it, and on considering it their opi- 
nion was that there was no tenable 
argument which could be urged against 
it. The noble Lord had said that the 
Amendments which the Government 
had adopted would impede the for- 
mation of new schools ; but here, again, 
a little more consideratién would have 
shown the mistake into which he had 
fallen. As the law stood at present, no 
school board could build a school unless 
it was needed in the lucality; so that, 
under the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire, no altera- 
tion which impeded the formation of new 
schools was made, because, although 
the school board might have been dis- 
solved, the Department would retain and 
exercise the power exactly the same as 
before, and as at this moment under 
the Act of 1870 to order the erec- 
tion of schools in all places where it 
could be shown that they were needed. 
With regard to the transference of 
schools, the course was equally clear. If 
any governing body of a private school 
wished to hand over their school to a 
public body, they had only to close the 
school,-and if the necessary accommo- 
dation was not supplied forthwith a 
school board would and must be estab- 
lished by the Education Department to 
supply the want. I think then I have 
shown that this part of the Resolution 
has as little foundation in fact as the 
preceding portions. The noble Lord 
goes on to urge in his Resolution that 
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tion of school boards. How the possible 
dissolution of unnecessary and inefficient 
boards can effect this result I cannot 
imagine, nor has the noble Lord en- 
lightened us in his speech—and no 
other change we have accepted can even 
remotely affect elections of boards. On 
the contrary, the only change as to the 
election of school boards which we our- 
selves proposed is the one by which 
bye vacancies are to be filled up by 
the boards themselves — a great boon 
to large towns specially, as saving 
them unnecessary expense and election 
excitements. If we had accepted the 
proposals coming from the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) and from others of the noble 
Lord’s Friends, who desired to place the 
management of schools in the hands of 
Town Councils and Boards of Guardians 
and to give them all the powers of school 
boards, we should indeed have intro- 
duced discord and confusion with all 
the religious difficulty into the elec- 
tions, not of school boards, but of every 
leading municipal and local authority in 
the Kingdom. Happily, however, the 
Government and the Committee refused 
to entertain these disastrous suggestions 
—so I think this part of the attack also 
falls to the ground. The noble Lord, in 
conclusion, had laid great stress upon 
the point that by changes in the Bill, the 
management of the schools was allowed 
to be in the hands of persons who did 
not contribute to the maintenance of the 
schools, and were not elected to the po- 
sitions of governors; but this might and 
did occur under the Act of 1870, and I 
do not think the state of things will be 
much altered by the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill. And as totheseschools not being 
under public control, they were under a 
much greater control than mere local 
control—their whole curriculum of study, 
the whole of their arrangements were, in 
fact, under the control of the Education 
Department—and they could hardly stir 
to the right hand or to the left without 
the assent of the Code or of one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors. The State cer- 
tainly had full control over all the 
schools, voluntary and board just alike, 
which received her grants, and took 
good care at this moment that the money 
was spent for purposes she desired. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the present 
Bill will prevent the establishment of 
school boards in localities where they 
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are desired by the inhabitants, or that 
the Government had done anything to 
prevent them—and I must remind the 
noble Lord that he entirely refused to 
countenance or accept the Amendments 
of my hon. Friends the Members for 
Bury and Newcastle, which proposed to 
prevent localities which had sufficient 
schools from having boards if they de- 
sired. I have been so frequently taxed 
of late with being hostile to school 
boards, because when hon. Members 
chose to say that they were so generally 
liked by the country, and were so excel- 
lent, and that therefore it wasa kind of 
sacrilege to allow localities to get rid of 
unnecessary ones, I felt bound to say 
that the printed official Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors and other public 
documents, if I was obliged to quote 
them, would show that not a few boards 
were not efficient instruments for educa- 
tion, and that the feeling of the country 
was, in many parts, against them. I can, 
however, assure the noble Lord that I 
have no desire to run down school boards 
as an institution, and I have, as the 
House remembers, on many occasions 
defended them here against attacks from 
various quarters. But as my position 
towards, and opinion of, school boards 
has been so much misrepresented and 
has been alluded to by the noble Lord, 
I had, perhaps, better frankly state what 
my views are respecting them after 
the official knowledge of the last two 
years and a-half. I believe that in 
the large towns the school boards are 
generally doing an admirable work, 
and that they are mostly free from that 
sectarian atmosphere of which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright) has spoken so 
bitterly as pervading school boards in 
general, and in which he said, as I for- 
merly quoted, no good thing could thrive. 
In towns of medium size the school 
boards are frequently doing good work ; 
but it must be admitted that in these 
places cases occurred, more often than 
they could have hoped, in which the board 
seemed to think more of sectarian dif- 
ferences than of: the education of the 
people. As far as school boards in small 
rural districts are concerned, the system 
has, to a considerable extent, broken 
down, partly owing to the fact that the 
smallness of the areas made it impossible 
to get fitting people to act as members of 
the boards. This, then, ismy opinion of the 
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working of school boards, which I think 
it only right, after the noble Lord’s re- 
marks, that I should place at the disposal 
of the Committee. I believe now I have 
gone over all the points of the attack of 
the noble Lord, and I flatter myself that 
the Committee will agree with me that 
the matters in which the noble Lord 
blamed the Government have been fairly 
proved to be without foundation—so that 
nothing remains now but to accept the 
more agreeable part of the noble Lord’s 
speech, in which he gave an evidently 
sincere approval of the Bill as a whole. 
The Government has throughout endea- 
voured to look at the question from the 
point of view of the interests of the 
children of this country, and I have a 
full confidence that those who look at it 
in this way, and not with a view to any 
bye objects, will give it an increasingly 
hearty approval. If, however, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite choose to take up the 
position of being the advocates of uni- 
versal school boards, the Government 
will be glad to meet them on that issue 
before the country, and will willingly 
await the general judgment on this 
ground. If, further, they wish to stand 
forward before England as those who 
insist upon retaining school boards in 
places where two-thirds of theinhabitants 
have stated, and the Education Depart- 
ment has affirmed, that no board is any 
longer wished for or is necessary for 
purposes of education, I certainly will 
not grudge them this strange satisfac- 
tion. If they wish to appear as the 
opponents of that relief to the poorer 
schools, and that impulse to education 
generally, which our removal of the pre- 
sent vexatious restrictions upon the Go- 
vernment grant will afford, at the en- 
treaty of many of the most experienced 
friends of education, it is not for me to 
ask them to forbear. And if, beyond all 
this, the noble Lord thinks it wise that 
his Party should be considered the ene- 
mies and assailants of a great national 
institution like the voluntary school 
system, which has struck its roots deep 
in every community, I cannot interfere 
with, nor do I apprehend the results of, 
their policy. We shall leave them will- 
ingly to settle these matters with the 
schools, with the ratepayers, and with 
their countrymen generally, and can only 
trust for their sakes they will find their 
self-chosen position a useful and benefi- 
cial one. For my own part, I sincerely 
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believe and earnestly hope that the 
action of the Government has been that 
which is best calculated to promote the 
sound education of the whole country. 
We have kept steadily in view the 
great and important object of main- 
taining the freedom and responsibility of 
the parents as much as is consistent with 
the welfare of the children, and of inter- 
fering as little as possible with the habits 
and necessities of honest industry; and 
I can truly say that, in all the dealings 
of the Government with this great and 
most important but difficult question, 
we have looked principally to what was, 
to the best of our belief, for the good of 
the children, and for the continued 
honour, happiness, and welfare of our 
common country. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) was altogether wrong in sup- 
posing that after a Bill had passed 
the second reading, no Amendments, 
except such as referred to points of 
detail, could be introduced in it. The 
Amendment, therefore, of the noble 
Marquess must be rejected, for if such 
a doctrine were once allowed to prevail 
all proceedings in Committee upon Bills 
would become practically useless. Why 
did not the Nonconformists do as the 
Roman Catholics did? The Roman 
Catholics built schools for their own 
children; why did not the Noncon- 
formists, who were a more wealthy 
body, do the same? The Roman Ca- 
tholics considered the Conscience Clause 
a sufficient protection, and he was at 
a loss to conceive why it was not so 
considered by the Nonconformists. 
[‘* Divide!” ] He considered that to 
compel children to learn by forbidding 
them to work was amistake. Children 
should before all be educated to be use- 
ful and earn something for the family. 
This was even better than the three R’s. 
It would be wiser to provide that chil- 
dren shall go to school at certain hours 
and under certain conditions, and inter- 
fere as little as possible with their use- 
ful employment. The education of the 
poorer classes ought to have reference 
to their useful employment and earning 
a living. But education—especially of 
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girls—was now sometimes calculated to 
make them too proud to work. Thus it 
was very difficult to obtain domestic 
servants. 


Bill? 


How would it be under this 
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for children of decided talent a higher 
education. With regard to school 
boards, the Department would not allow 
any school board to be dissolved which 
it might be necessary for the cause of 
education to maintain. Now, he wished 
to say nothing against school boards, 
for there was no doubt however they 
might have worked in some cases, in 
others they had done well. At the same 
time, he could not understand the in- 
dignation felt by hon. Members at the 
idea of touching a school board as if it 
were a sacrilege to do so. It was not 
zeal for education, but for education 
without religion, which animated the 
strong opposition which was now given. 
The question with those Gentlemen was 
not whether school boards were or were 
not the best means of educating the 
country, but whether secular education 
was to be indefinitely extended. The 
country, however, had come to the con- 
clusion that denominational education 
was best, and it was for giving children 
that education which would make them 
when they grew up useful citizens and 
loyal subjects of the Crown. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the House 
was very anxious to divide, and he would 
not detain them more than two or three 
minutes; but so many allusions had 
been made by hon. Members in the 
course of these discussions and by the 
noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council that evening to the Act of 1870, 
that he might be pardoned for saying 
that it was distinctly on account of the 
relations of this Bill to that Act, and of 
the changes made in it, that he felt called 
upon to vote for the protest made by his 
noble Friend. He would net for a mo- 
ment attempt to give a history of all 
the controverted questions raised at the 
passing of the Act of 1870; but he 
thought it would be acknowledged by 
both Parties that the Government of 
that day had, along with a sincere 
desire, a difficult task in hand—to do 
all they could for the improvement of 
education. In doing that they acknow- 
ledged the existing schools, and while 
saying that they were not sufficient to 
meet the educational want, they pro- 
posed the system of rate-aided schools. 
Consequently, when the Bill of 1870 
became an Act of Parliament it had two 
systems; it worked with the voluntary 
system, supported by denominational 
energy; and with the rate system, re- 
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_ lying on the principle of elected bodies 
taking care of the education of the lo- 
cality. No one could doubt, and he was 
himself perfectly aware, that it was a 
difficult matter to get these two systems 
worked together. He would not detain 
the House with reasons for that; but 
they had passed an Act which, after 
much discussion, kept these two prin- 
ciples side by side as it were to take care 
of themselves. On one hand, the de- 
nominational school had denominational 
zeal to support it; on the other hand, 
there was the possibility that a rate 
would be a danger to voluntary schools, 
because a man disliked giving a sub- 
scription to relieve another man’s rates. 
Every one who remembered the discus- 
sions must be aware of the forces and 
principles brought into action. Parlia- 
ment passed the Bill with the under- 
standing that each of these forces and 
principles was to take care of itself and 
do what it could in the matter of educa- 
tion, and he thought it was a mistake of 
the Government now to introduce any 
change which would* supply to any ex- 
tent the want of denominational energy 
and zeal by any additional State aid. 
The noble Lord in his opening speech 
stated—and he had not the slightest 
doubt of the fact—that the object of his 
Bill was to meet the attendance difficulty 
and get the children into school. On 
that side of the House he (Mr. Forster) 
and those who were with him had.dif- 
fered to some extent with the noble Lord 
in his mode of meeting the difficulty ; 
but, at the same time, they fully acknow- 
ledged and appreciated his intentions. 
He would not go through the differences 
which existed between the advocates of 
direct and of indirect compulsion, but he 
was free to admit that the Bill in its 
progress had been very much changed, 
and changed for the better, so far as 
regarded the educational part of it. 
They had made several important 
changesinit. The noble Lord said that 
there had been three important debates 
on the subject; but there were only 
two, because he did not think the debate 
on the second reading lasted three 
minutes. There were great changes 
which he considered were to the advan- 
tage of the measure. It had been de- 
clared legally to be the duty of the 
parent to educate his child, and the 7th, 
now the 8th, clause as altered was almost 
as powerful as the bye-laws of the Lon- 
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don School Board, inasmuch as it en- 
abled work and school to go on well 
together. But all these changes, al- 
though they were, as he had said, for 
the better, appeared to him to be strong 
arguments why the Government should 
not have altered the relations between 
the school-board system, the rate system, 
and the voluntary system. There was 
no doubt that in order to meet the edu- 
cational difficulty something had to be 
done by the Government which was a 
blow at the rate system. Many hon. 
Members on that side of the House 
would have preferred to meet the attend- 
ance difficulty by universal school boards, 
but even those who were most strongly 
in favour of that mode of meeting it 
were aware that it was hardly possible 
for the Government, after the debates 
and divisions of the last two years, to 
have made that proposition. At the 
same time there could be no doubt that 
while the establishment of new authori- 
ties and school boards, and giving them 
the power to sweep the children into the 
schools, was very necessary for the cause 
of education, and could not perhaps be 
avoided, yet in itself it was a great blow 
to the rate system as compared with the 
voluntary system, and a great boon to 
the denominational system. This was 
not because it was intended to confer an 
advantage upon denominational schools, 
but because they could not make pro- 
gress in education without it. But the 
Government ought to have recollected 
that there were very many persons who 
would consider the step they took in the 
interests of education was disadvan- 
tageous to them. They ought not, 
therefore, to have altered the settlement 
of 1870 as between the two classes of 
schools. He would not for a moment 
say that there was anything in the Act 
of 1870 that ought never to be changed, 
but he did say that the compromise, or 
the relations between the two systems 
and the two principles, had been arrived 
at after very great discussion and diffi- 
culty, and it was most unwise on the 
part of the Government in any way to 
change it. The changes introduced by 
the Government, in his opinion, had this 
effect. One of them discouraged school 
boards, and the other encouraged de- 
nominational schools. The clause which 
looked forward to the dissolution of 
school boards, although minimized and 
frittered down by the week’s debate, 
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was, he thought, still a discouragement 
to school boards, and he thought that 
the clause which enabled a large num- 
ber of schools to be conducted without 
voluntary subscriptions was a great en- 
couragement to denominational schools. 
He believed it was unwise for the Go- 
vernment to have made that change, 
and although he agreed with the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
in his opening remarks, and although 
he would not have voted positively 
against the third reading, so as to get 
rid of the Bill entirely, because he be- 
lieved that it was an educational step in 
advance, yet he did think it was their 
duty to put on record their protest 
against the change being introduced at 
this time. He did not wish to be mis- 
understood. He believed that this was 
a great encouragement to voluntary 
schools; but he thought it would eventu- 
ally do them more harm than good. 
The noble Lord said there were schools 
in this particular position under the Act 
of 1870. It was quite true, but there 
were very few of them. Under the 
present Bill there would be a great many 
more, and especially in those places 
where there was likely to be most oppo- 
sition to having voluntary schools with- 
out voluntary subscriptions. He was 
quite sure that the Government and their 
Supporters would one day regret that 
they had put denominational schools in 
the position of being sham denomina- 
tional, instead of real denominational 
schools. He could not do otherwise 
than vote for the Motion of his noble 
Friend. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS thought 
the conclusions advanced by the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had been so satisfactorily 
met by the noble Lord the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council that the House 
might without difficulty have proceeded 
at once to a division. Replying to the 
remarks of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford, he would admit, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, that he found 
himself in great difficulties in 1870 with 
respect to the conflicting claims of the 
voluntary and national systems, but 
those who then sat on the front Oppo- 
sition Bench did all they could to enable 
him to get over those difficulties, and 
the course pursued on some occasions by 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues was not altogether a fair return 
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for the facilities that were then afforded 
to him. If there were difficulties in 
passing the Bill of 1870 were there no 
difficulties six years afterwards in en- 
deavouring to cure the defects and 
supply the wants in the practical opera- 
tion of that Act? These difficulties 
they had to encounter during the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament, and he 
thought they might have appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman and _ his 
Friends for a little more consideration 
and aptitude to assist them during these 
protracted debates. His noble Friend 
had to meet the great attendance diffi- 
culty, and the right hon. Gentleman 
must admit that that difficulty had been 
met in a manner to which little objec- 
tion could be made. It was said that 
changes had been made, one of which 
would have a tendency to discourage 
school boards in general, but it was 
only where the facts of the case proved 
that school boards were unnecessary for 
the purposes of education that the clause 
of his hon. Friend would apply. The 
other change, it was said, would have 
the effect of encouraging denominational 
schools, He had yet to learn that such 
a charge should be fatal to any measure 
that it would encourage a system of 
education in the country which by every 
test that could be applied had proved 
to be the system which most accommo- 
dated itself to the feelings, wishes, and 
convictions of the people. It was very 
much on that ground that he hoped the 
House of Commons would ratify by no 
inconsiderable majority the stage at 
which the Bill had now arrived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 182; Noes 
120: Majority 62. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


On the Motion of Viscount Sanpon, 
the following clauses were agreed to, and 
added to the Bill :— 


Page 9, after Clause 19, to insert the 
following clause :— 
(Returns of registrars of births and deaths to 
School Boards.) 


“ Every registrar of births and deaths, when 
and as required by a School Board, shall trans- 
mit, by post or otherwise, a return of such of 
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the particulars registered by him concerning 
deaths and births of children as may be specified 
in the requisition of the School Board. 

‘‘The School Board may supply a form, ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board, for the 
purpose of the return, and in that case the 
return shall be-made in the form so supplied. 

“The School Board may pay out of the 
school fund to the registrar making such return 
such fee as may be agreed upon between them 
and the registrar, not exceeding two pence for 
every birth and death entered in such re- 
turn.” 


Page 11, after Clause 24, to insert the 
following clause :— 


(Power of officer of local authority, to enter 
place of employment.—See 30 and 31 Vic. 
c. 146, s. 9.) 

“Tf it appear to any justice of the peace, on 
the complaint of an officer of the local autho- 
rity acting under this Act, that there is reason- 
able cause to believe that a child is employed 
in contravention of this Act in any place, whe- 
ther a building or not, such justice may by order 
under his hand empower an officer of the local 
authority to enter such place at any reasonable 
time within forty-eight hours from the date of 
the order, and examine such place and any 
person found therein touching the employment 
of any child therein. 

“ Any person refusing admission to an officer 
authorised by an order under this section, or 
obstructing him in the discharge of his duty, 
shall for each offence be liable on summary 
conviction to a penalty not exceeding twenty 
pounds.” 


Mr. M‘LAREN moved to insert the 
following clause after Clause 48 :— 


Part II. 


Application of the Act to Scotland. 


‘*Tn the application of this Act to Scotland, 
the following provision shall have effect :—The 
words ‘so much of section ninety-seven of The 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, as enacts,’ 
shall be construed as if the words were, ‘ The 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, and the Par- 
liamentary grants made under the same, by 
minutes of the Scotch Education Department 
in force for the time as enact,’ and that Clause 47 
as thus varied and interpreted shall apply to 
Scotland.” 


Clause 47 contained three provisions to 
which he wished to call attention. One 


was with reference to the grant of Bill 


17s. 6d., which applied to England, and 
not to Scotland; another was that in 
a small parish of 300 people, a grant 
of £10 might be made in addition to 
the grant for school fees; and the third 
was that in still smaller parishes where 
there were only 200 people, there should 
be a grant of £15 in addition to that 
earned by the children. Neither of these 
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provisions were to apply to Scotland. 
Well, he need not tell the House that 
in Scotland there were a large number 
of parishes which were very thinly 
populated, and he thought that, taking 
into consideration the relative position 
of the two countries, if there was an 
advantage to be given to one country or 
to the other it should be given to Scot- 
land in preference to England. The 
noble Lord opposite the Vice President 
of the Council had undertaken that the 
change he (Mr. M‘Laren) was now pro- 
posing should be effected by means of 
an alteration in the Privy Council 
Minutes, and had stated that as the 
measure would not come into operation 
before March, there was plenty of time 
to make the alteration in question. This 
would be sufficient with regard to the 
grant of 17s. 6d., but he very much 
doubted whether any Minute could pro- 
vide for the other two special grants. If 
it could be done with reference to Scot- 
land, it could be done with reference to 
England, and as an enactment was re- 
quired for the latter, he did not see why 
there should not be an‘enactment for 
the former. All experience showed that 
Scotch legislation was pushed back to 
the last days of the Session, promise 
after promise had been made by the 
Government, and yet there had not been 
a single Scotch measure of any import- 
ance passed, nor was there likely to be 
one. Assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that all that was necessary to be 
done in the interests of Scotland in the 
matter of this Bill could be done next 
Session by Minute or Act of Parlia- 
ment, he still thought that it should be 
all done this Session by adopting his 
clause. 

Viscount SANDON said, that the 
proposal was a very reasonable one, and 
the Government had great pleasure in 
accepting it. Scotland had a right to 
be placed in the same position—mutatis 
mutandis—as England. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 


Mr. BOORD moved the following 
new clause :— 

(No prosecutions to be undertaken except with 
the authority of at least two members of a 
School Board, School Attendance Committee, 
or Local Committee.) 

“No legal proceedings for non-attendance, or 
irregular attendance at school, shall be com- 
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menced in a court of summary jurisdiction, by 
any person appointed to carry out the compulsory 
bye-laws of a School Board or Local Authority, 
except by the direction of not less than two 
members of a School Board, School Attendance 
Committee, or Local Committee, who shall have 
previously investigated the circumstances under 
which itis proposed to take such action.” 
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He said that its sole object was to pro- 
vide that due care should be exercised 
in dealing with defaulting parents under 
the stringent powers conferred by the 
Education Acts. The clause was in per- 
fect harmony with the intention of the 
Act of 1870, and of the Bill at present 
before the House. It was also in accord 
with the professed policy of the London 
School Board, but unfortunately that 
policy, as expressed in a_ resolution 
passed in June, 1872, had not been 
acted upon. He wished again to dis- 
claim any prejudice or opposition to 
school boards; as such, they had done 
good work, and he contended that, by 
the passing of this clause, their hands 
would be strengthened, and they would 
be enabled to recover some of the popu- 
larity they had notoriously lost in many 
places owing to the manner in which 
the compulsory bye-laws were enforced. 
He would remind the House that com- 
pulsion was new to Englishmen and op- 
posed to their national instincts, besides 
which it was an interference with parental 
responsibility and the liberty of the sub- 
ject; therefore, there was the more rea- 
son why, when justified by State neces- 
sity, it should be applied with moderation 
and discretion. It should also be borne 
in mind that recent educational legisla- 
tion had completely inverted the tradi- 
tions of our law in one important parti- 
cular. Contrary to all precedent and 
practice in other matters, the person ac- 
cused of a breach of the bye-laws of a 
school board was required to prove his 
innocence, an innovation that should 
be surrounded with safeguards to pre- 
vent injustice being done. Relying on 
the support he had already received, 
and feeling confident of the beneficial 
effect the clause would have, he begged 
now to propose it for the acceptance of 
his noble Friend the Vice President of 
the Council. 

Viscount SANDON said, it was im- 
possible to shut his eyes to the fact that 
the feeling of the Committee had been 
in favour of some such instruction. After 
much consideration the Government had 
determined to accept the clause with an 
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Amendment. It would be necessary to 
insert the-word ‘‘or” before ‘‘ School 
Attendance Committee,” and then let 
the clause stop there. He must decline 
to make it a condition that the members 
should themselves investigate the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not think 
the clause necessary, because it repre- 
sented the usual practice of the school 
boards. There had certainly been no 
dereliction of duty on the part of the 
London School Board, the members of 
which had, at a great sacrifice of time, 
personally examined into the circum- 
stances before prosecutions were insti- 
tuted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE proposed the 
following new Clause :— 

‘“‘The managers of any school which is in 
receipt of an annual grant from the Education 
Department shall once in each year prepare an 
account in a form to be approved by the Educa- 
tion Department, showing in detail the income 
of such school from all sources, whether from 
Parliamentary grant, free schools, endowment, 
or voluntary subscription, and its expenditure, 
whether on salaries, school books, maintenance, 
or other miscellaneous expenditure; and such 
account, certified by two of the managers of the 
school, shall be kept in the school building, and 
shall be open to inspection by the parent of any 
child attending such school.”’ 


Clause (Statement of income of schools 
in receipt of an annual grant,)—( Jr. 
Shaw Lefevre, )—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Viscount SANDON said, he could 
not accept the clause. There was not 
now any reason for the public inspection 
of the school accounts that did not exist 
in 1870, when no provision of the kind 
was made. The accounts were sent up 
to the Department, and could, he ima- 
gined, be obtained in any special case, 
where information as to a particular 
school was desired, by any hon. Mem- 
ber who moved for them. 

Mr. M‘LAREN stated that the people 
in some rural places would look upon 
the money received by the school as a 
mine of wealth, and if they did not see 
how it was spent, all sorts of unfavour- 
able rumours would be circulated. If 
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they had a sheet of paper exhibited in 
the school in which all the accounts were 
entered, it would prevent these stories 
from getting abroad in the majority of 
cases, and where they did get abroad, it 
would be a-most effectual means of 
putting them down. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
82: Majority 15. 


Mr. CLARE READ moved an 
Amendment in Clause 5, to provide that 
a child at the age of 9 years might be 
employed at any suitable work if it had 
made 250 school attendances in each 
of the four previous years, and the same 
number of attendances since it had 
reached the age of 9, or if it had received 
a certificate fixed by Standard IV. of the 
Code of 1876. The hon. Member con- 
tended that the Amendment was much 
more needed now than when the Bill 
was first introduced, because the Govern- 
ment had since accepted an Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for the 
West Riding (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish), the effect of which was that a 
child over 10 years could work as a 
half-timer, however ignorant it might 
be. Strong boys and girls of 9} years 
of age were very useful in agriculture 
during the summer months. The Amend- 
ment now proposed was in accordance 
with the spirit of the Bill, and he hoped 
the Government would accept it. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 25, after the word “ years,”’ 
to insert the words “ unless the child, being of 
the age of nine years, had made two hundred 
and fifty school attendances in each of the four 
previous years, and, since it reached the age of 
nine years, made two hundred and fifty school 
attendances, or had received a certificate fixed 
by Standard Four of the Code of one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six.”—(Mr. Clare 
Read.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Viscount SANDON said, the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
the West Riding was accepted by the 
Government in deference to the marked 
feeling expressed on both sides of the 
House. The acceptance of that Amend- 
ment to which he had not concealed his 
personal dislike, as he feared it would 
seriously weaken the operation of the 
Pass system, and interfere with the 
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effect of indirect compulsion, had, he 
confessed, somewhat complicated the 
position of the matter; but, on the 
other hand, the provision of the Bill was 
stringent that where a parent habitually 
neglected the education of his child, the 
stern arm of the law was to interfere, 
and the child was required to attend 
school a certain number of days. If 
local authorities did their duty no child 
would reach the age of 10 without having 
had a good deal of school attendance. 
Considerable concessions had already 
been made to his agricultural friends in 
regard to opportunities for children en- 
gaging in husbandry, and the Govern- 
ment felt they must adhere to the rule 
they had laid down—namely, that no 
child should go to work under the age 
of 10. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he would 
not press the Amendment in the absence 
of so many agricultural Members. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Viscount Sanpon, 
Amendment made in Clause 5, page 2, 
line 5, after ‘‘child,” by inserting ‘being 
of the age of 10 years or upwards.” 


Other Amendments made. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in Clause 8, page 3, line 29, relating to 
children living on board canal boats, and 
who, from that circumstance, did not 
come within the comprehension of the 
Bill, requiring the attendance of children 
at the board schools, moved, after the 
word ‘attend,’ to insert, ‘‘ but this 
excuse shall not be held to apply in the 
case of children living on board canal 
boats.’’ The school boards had, the noble 
Lord observed, taken deep interest in 
those poor children, and he thought 
some provision ought to be made to 
secure their being educated. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 29, after the word “attend,” 
to insert the words “ but this excuse shall not 
be held to apply in the case of children living 
on board canal boats.” —(Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not think 
the Amendment would do any harm, 
and hoped it would be adopted. 
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Viscount SANDON said, no one was 


more anxious than himself to meet the 
ease of the poor canal children, but he 
thought the Amendment would, at this 
moment, do harm instead of good as the 
noble Lord desired, as the question was 
involved in such great difficulty. It 
would be almost impossible for the canal 
people to comply with its provisions, and 
therefore only useless irritation about 
education would be caused. How were 
they, living on board a canal boat, to 
attend a day school? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had pro- 
mised to deal with the matter next year, 
and therefore he hoped the Amendment 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, there were other 
classes of children with whom it was 
more difficult to deal, and in whose 
favour it was desirable that something 
should be done—he meant the children 
living on the shores of the river. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, there were 
children living in barges upon navigable 
rivers as well as canals, for whose educa- 
tion something should be done. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
a question whether these children should 
be allowed to travel in canal boats at all, 
the cabins often being as overcrowded 
as the worst houses in London. As the 
Government were considering the whole 
question, which would have to be dealt 
with on sanitary grounds, he trusted the 
noble Lord would not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITWELL supported the 
view that the education of the classes of 
children referred to ought to be pro- 
vided for. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, there 
was another class of children that ought 
not to be neglected—he meant the gipsy 
children. 

Mr. PELL said, the children of the 
best class of boatmen resided on shore, 
and they would come under the Act. 
The children of the worst class lived on 
board and were exempt from the opera- 
tion of the law. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in consideration of these assurances, con- 
sented to withdrawn his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
on Clause 18, moved to make the dis- 
tance from school which should be an 
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excuse for absence three miles instead of 
two. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 20, to leave out the word ‘‘ two,” 
in order to insert the word ‘‘ three,’”»—~ 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish,) — instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Viscount SANDON said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU moved 
an Amendment in the 14th Clause, to 
the effect that if the parent of any child 
resident in the district of a school board 
should be unable to pay any part of its 
fees at a public elementary school, and 
the school board fail to make regulations 
under Clauses 25 and 74 of the Act of 
1870 for the payment of them, the Guar- 
dians, if satisfied of the parent’s inability 
to pay, should pay the same, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the section. 
The noble Lord said that his Amend- 
ment was directed towards an obvious 
injustice to poor parents, which he 
hoped the Government would remedy by 
adopting his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 17, after the word ‘pay,’ to 
insert the words “If the parent of any child 
who is resident in the district of a School Board 
is unable, by reason of poverty, to pay the fees 
of such child at a public elementary school, or 
any part of such fee, and if the School Board 
fails to make regulations, under Clauses twenty- 
five and seventy-four of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 for the payment of the same, 
it shall be the duty of the guardians, if satisfied 
of such inability, to pay the same in accordance 
with the provisions of this section.”—(Lord 
Robert Montagu.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
clause would interfere with the 25th 
clause of the Education Act of 1870, and 
as that clause had worked well, he would 
advise that it be let alone. 

Viscount SANDON admitted that the 
noble Lord the Member for Westmeath 
had put his finger on a real grievance. 
There could be no doubt that Parliament 
did not intend that a parent should be 
obliged to send his child to a board 
school, if he objected to such school, 
simply because he was poor ; and it was 
to be hoped cases of such injustice would 
not long exist. Perfect freedom to the 
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parent as to the choice of school for his 
child was undoubtedly the intention of 
the Act of 1870, and it was only in cases 
where there was only one school avail- 
able that Parliament had agreed to com- 
pel the parent to use a school which he 
did not like; and then only in the case 
where there was the Conscience Clause. 
Certainly poverty was never intended to 
be allowed to be held as areason why the 
conscientious feelings of a parent were 
to be disregarded. He did not believe, 
however, that there were many cases in 
which it operated, or a very strong feel- 
ing would be manifested against it; 
neither could he think that Parliament 
intended that any school board should 
take upon itself only to remit fees and 
not to pay them. As the Amendment, 
however, in the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Forster) would 
re-open the whole question of the famous 
25th clause, he (Viscount Sandon) hoped 
it would not be pressed on this occasion. 
If it should be, he must oppose it. 

Mr. MELDON complained that the 
Trish Members were being sacrificed by 
the noble Lord’s acquiescence in a sug- 
gestion from the Opposition, and he 
hoped the Government would re-consider 
their decision, and take steps to remedy 
an admitted grievance. Notwithstanding 
great pressure, and especially with re- 
gard to the division that night, the Irish 
Roman Catholic Members had supported 
the Government in all the debates upon 
the Bill; and their wishes, which were 
in favour of the Amendment, ought to 
be consulted. He was glad the subject 
of education was now in the hands of the 
present Government, and that the late 
Government would never have the 
power to influence it again in that 
House ; for whenever they attempted to 
secularize education there would be 60, or 
70, or 80 Irish votes given against them. 

Mr. BIRLEY declared that there 
was a good deal to be said in favour of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CLARE READ supported the 
Amendment, because in all questions of 
poverty the Guardians rather than the 
school boards were the best authorities 
for the payment of the fees. 

Mr. SULLIVAN hoped the Govern- 
ment would see its way to deal with this 
admitted blot on the Education Bill. 
He would remind the noble Lord that 
the Irish Liberal Members had sup- 
ported the Government in the manly 
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stand which they had made for Christian 
education, not because they were ena- 
moured of their general policy, but be- 
cause they were a party of principle 
rather than a party of expediency. The 
poor Irish in the large cities and manu- 
facturing districts of England were ex- 
actly the class most oppressed by the 
present state of things, and he urged the 
Vice President to accept the Amendment 
and take away the reproach. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER repeated his 
opinion that the House would do well to 
let the 25th clause alone. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE trusted 
that the noble Lord the Vice President 
of the Council, having recognized that 
the Amendment was clearly equitable, 
would withdraw his objection to it. He 
should vote in its favour. After the 
noble Lord’s candid confession that there 
was a grievance here, he could not see 
how hon. Members on the Conservative 
side could avoid voting with his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Sullivan). 

Mr. STEVENSON opposed the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD, having ad- 
mired the careful way in which the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
had piloted that Bill through shoals and 
quicksands, would be disposed to ac- 
quiesce in any decision of his; but the 
present case, he knew from personal ex- 
perience, was so much one of justice, 
and intended to remedy what was a real 
blot in the law, that he hoped the Go- 
vernment would assent to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL, speaking from 
his own experience as a member of a 
school board, maintained that the blot 
which the Amendment was intended to 
correct was not a real, but only an 
imaginary one. He believed that these 
poor children would be received into de- 
nominational schools even without the 
adoption of the Amendment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his noble Friend 
(Viscount Sandon) had acknowledged 
that the demand made by the noble Lord 
the Member for Westmeath was, in its 
principle, founded on justice, although 
he doubted whether the practical work- 
ing of the clause was such as to render 
it necessary or advisable that they should 
deal with the difficulty: Some hon. 
Gentlemen said that no difficulty had 
actually arisen, while others said that it 
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had. -On that point the affirmative evi- 
dence on the one side could not be re- 
butted by the negative evidence on the 
other; and it would be only fair and 
reasonable, therefore, that some provi- 
sion should be made to meet it, and, 
under the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment, 
though they believed that there would 
not be many cases in which it would be 
really required to apply it. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
regretted extremely the statement just 
made. The acceptance of the Amend- 
ment simply meant making the 25th 
clause compulsory. Under that clause 
only some £3,000 or £4,000 a-year went 
to denominational schools in some fa- 
voured districts. Yet at the last Election 
nothing caused more excitement than 
that clause. As ifthe Bill did not trench 
closely enough on questions which went 
home to the hearts and consciences of 
the people, the Government seemed de- 
termined to excite them further by 
making the clause compulsory. He 
could only express his extreme regret 
that the Government should have ac- 
cepted the clause, which he believed 
would excite more religious strife than 
any other that had been proposed. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY denied that 
the opponents of that Amendment were 
the only persons who had hearts and 
consciences, and urged that board schools 
were not intended to supplant but only 
to supplement denominational schools. 
The Amendment of the noble Lord had 
hit a blot in the Act of 1870, without in 
the least departing from the principle of 
the 25th clause of that Act. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, the Amend- 
ment was the legitimate outcome of 
the 25th clause, and those who were 
in favour of that clause could not do 
otherwise than support the Amendment. 
From his point of view both the clause 
and the Amendment were equally objec- 
tionable. The consciences of parents 
had been referred to, but it should be 
borne in mind that many ratepayers had 
a conscientious objection to their money 
being applied to denominational educa- 
tion. The Education Act of 1870 was 
the means of dividing the Liberal Party 
and weakening them so that they were 
now not only a minority,’ but a dis- 
united and disorganized minority. Hon. 
Members opposite, instead of speaking 
hardly of the Act of 1870, ought to con- 
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passed. ‘‘Once bit, twice shy.” The 
Dissenters were bit by that Act, and they 
had been shy ever since. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON sup- 
ported the Amendment, expressing his 
satisfaction that it had been accepted by 
the Government. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
did not think the House ought to 
be called upon to divide upon an 
Amendment, the acceptance of which 
came upon them by surprise. It was 
true that the Act of 1870 weakened the 
Liberal Party, but he congratulated the 
Party that the Government were taking 
such strong steps to re-unite them. 
A clause had been already introduced into 
the Bill which practically involved what 
the Nonconformists hated very much—a 
scheme of concurrent endowment; and 
now this Amendment would weaken 
school boards by allowing Boards of 
Guardians in one respect to override 
them. This would rouse more bitter 
feeling in the country than the clause of 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell). 

Mr. FAWCETT wished to protest in 
the strongest possible language against 
theGovernment. Not apparently warned 
by the time already wasted, they repeated 
their tactics up to the very last. An omi- 
nous summons from the Treasury Whip 
had brought up the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say that what some hours 
before was a theoretical difficulty was a 
practical difficulty, and to accept the 
Amendment making the 25th clause 
compulsory. In order to give the House 
an opportunity of discussing the Question 
in these new circumstances, he would 
move the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Sm WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
he was surprised at the proposal just 
made for the Adjournment of the Debate. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) had taunted the Govern- 
ment with doing their best to reunite the 
Liberal Party. After the speech just 
made by an hon. Member (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) the House would see upon the 
division whether the unanimity spoken 
of by the right hon. Gentleman existed 
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among the Liberal Party. He appealed 
to the House to support the clause on 
the ground of the poor parent. Parlia- 
ment was now forcing education on the 
people, and, if there were efficient schools 
in a parish where a school board existed, 
parents had a right to say to what school 
their children should go in all cases. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Fawcett) perfectly right in 
moving the Adjournment of the Debate. 
This was a most important clause, and no 
one could have expected that it would be 
taken up and adopted by the Government. 
He knew 50 or 60 hon. Members who 
would have been in their places if they 
had supposed the Government would 
secept the clause. He warned the Go- 
vernment of the difficulties which the 
proposal would bring in its train. The 
Opposition never could have expected 
that in this last stage of the Bill such a 
clause would be entertained. He was 
entirely opposed to the Guardians being 
put in over the school board. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the clause 
had been put upon the Paper, and it was 
for the House and not for the Govern- 
ment to determine whether it should be 
added to the Bill. If the 50 or 60 
Members alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Forster) were 
not in their places to oppose a clause of 
which due Notice had been given it was 
their fault, and there was no reason why 
its consideration should be postponed. 
He represented a neighbouring consti- 
tuency (the Tower Hamlets) to that of 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Faweett), and he could say the clause 
would be received with great pleasure 
by his constituents. He trusted the 
Government would persevere in their 
course, and he should give them his 
hearty support. 

Mr. DILLWYN understood that the 
Amendment had only been placed on 
the Paper on the previous evening; but, 
in any case, there was a great difference 
between a Notice being on the Paper 
and its being accepted by the Govern- 
ment. He complained of that sudden 
sudden change of front on the part of 
the Government, and hoped the House 
would sit as long as it was necessary to 
enable the country to form an opinion 
on the question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I ask the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
whether Boards of Guardians are to 
have the option of paying these fees ? 
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Se No, no!”] Then I must say that I 
think it exceedingly objectionable that” 
they should not ; because it would be in 
the power of any parent to render 
Boards of Guardians subsidiary to any 
school which he might choose. I hope 
my hon. Friend below me is right, but I 
will take the case of a parish without a 
board school, but with a public elemen- 
tary school to which the Board of 
Guardians may object. You cannot say 
to that authority—‘‘If you do not like 
the school, erect another,” for you have 
not given the Board of Guardians the 
power to do that. You say to them— 
‘*You shall pay to the school that exists, 
although you object to that school.” 
Then I say that to make this compulsory 
is contrary to the whole principle of the 
Act, which renders the authority of the 
district responsible for the teaching for 
which it has to pay. The alterations in 
the terms of the code of this Bill appears 
to render it perfectly improper to make 
this payment obligatory without option 
on the part of the Guardians. That is 
a change which I hope has escaped the 
attention of the Government, and I for 
one shall certainly not vote for rendering 
Boards of Guardians subsidiary to any 
school in their district whether they 
choose it or not. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) had hit the 
nail on the head. It would seem from the 
policy which the Government had pur- 
sued with respect to the measure that 
they were determined to have a new 
Education Bill every night. The noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
had not learned wisdom from experience. 
It took him a week to carry the clause 
of the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire, and perhaps that was worth while, 
because he thereby obtained the alliance 
of the hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the hon. Member. But the noble Lord 
had other allies in the Roman Catholic 
Members of that House, so well repre- 
sented by the noble Lord behind him 
(Lord Robert Montagu), who had pro- 
posed a clause which might be described 
as an exaggeration of the old 25th clause. 
The old 25th clause gave an optional 
power to school boards to subscribe the 
fees payable by parents who sent their 
children to denominational schools; but 
it was now proposed to make it compul- 
sory on them to do so. This was a com- 
plete overthrow of the Act of 1870 as far 
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as regarded the 25th clause, and it was 
a complete change of the Bill of the Go- 
vernment, which did not interfere with 
that clause. The Amendment of the noble 
Lord only appeared on the Paper that 
morning, and within 12 hours afterwards 
it was adopted bytheGovernment. It was 
a fresh attack on school boards, it was 
fatal to their authority, and intended to 
be destructive to those very school boards 
which the Vice President of the Council 
had eulogized. He did not complain of 
the course which the Catholic Members 
had taken; but he was surprised that 
his noble Friend, who was to a certain 
extent the representative of the Orange- 
men of Liverpool, should have entered 
into alliance with them on this matter. 
The whole theory of the Catholic Church 
was that education ought to be entirely 
in the hands of the priesthood. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’] He was sorry if he had misre- 
presented the views of Catholics on that 
subject; but all he could say was, that 
the view of those who sat on the Liberal 
side was entirely the opposite ; and one 
of the reasons why they desired to see 
the extension of school boards in this 
country was because school boards were 
essentially representative of the laity, 
and wherever they existed the autho- 
rity of the laity to control the education 
of the people was effectually secured. 
He complained of the re-opening of that 
large question at the eleventh hour 
without any practical Notice to that 
House, and without any notice what- 
ever to the country, and thought they 
would be only exercising their proper 
and legitimate functions in securing for 
the country ample time to consider the 
proposed change. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU observed 
that he had given Notice of his Amend- 
ment as soon as he had discovered the 
blot in the Bill, which he desired to re- 
move. In moving it he did so on the 
broad ground of justice, and he had 
simply declared that they had no right 
to compel the poor people to send their 
children to schools for which they were 
unable to pay the fees, unless they se- 
cured in some way that the fees should 
be paid for them. There was only one 
Party which had beenconsistent through- 
out on this question, and that was the 
Trish Party. He thought, however, that 
if the Government had changed their 
opinions on the question it was owing 
to what they saw was the feeling of the 
House. 
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Mr. PELL said, the remarks which 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) showed 
that they had not fully examined the 
proposals contained in the Bill. The 
principle of the clause under discussion, 
so far from being a new one, was con- 
tained in the 14th clause of the measure, 
and was also embodied in a Bill intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford in 1873—a Bill 
entitling Boards of Guardians to pay the 
school fees for out-door paupers, who 
also were privileged to select the schools 
to which their children should be sent. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that if there 
had been any change of front on this 
question, it had been effected by the 
occupants of the front Opposition bench 
above the Gangway, whose right to 
taunt Her Majesty’s Government with 
changing their front he begged emphati- 
caliy to deny. On the question of short- 
ness of Notice, he would remind the 
House that a deputation waited yester- 
day on the Leader of the Opposition, and 
that as the result of such deputation a 
formidable Notice of Motion appeared 
on the Paper that morning, side by side 
with that of the noble Lord’s the Vice 
President of the Council’s, which the 
House was then considering. That for- 
midable Amendment was in the name of 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition ; but those of the disunited Liberal 
Party who had counselled its adoption 
had no right to place themselves in an- 
tagonism to the Amendment of his noble 
Friend. He challenged the Leader of 
the Opposition to raise the question at 
issue on the broad platform of public 
approval. The hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen), one of the most ad- 
vanced Radicals in the House, and one 
who knew the feeling of the country far 
better than the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), had 
said that anyone who would vote for the 
25th clause would vote for the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) com- 
plained that the clause would leave an 
option in the hands of the Guardians; 
but it was only an option to decide upon 
a question of poverty, and on such a sub- 
ject he should think Boards of Guardians 
were likely to be the hest judges. The 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
had very skilfully raised a false issue by 
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saying that the question raised by the 
clause of the noble Lord was one between 
the laity, pure and simple, and those 
who wished for clerical domination in 
educational matters. He could only say 
that the Roman Catholic laity had no 
desire for clerical domination. They 
only wished to have it known that, in 
their opinion, an education divorced from 
moral ideas and conscientious principles 
—reverence for God and His teachings 
—might make skilful infidels, but would 
never make good citizens. It was by 
meddling with education in a way that 
touched the consciences of Irish Mem- 
bers that hon. Gentlemen on the front 
Opposition bench were forced out of 
office, and it was a little shortsighted of 
them now to pursue a similar policy in 
an aggravated form. They were the 
most inconsistent politicians in the world. 
In one breath they called for the demoli- 
tion of the State Church, and in the next 
they sought to cram down the throats of 
the people a new State religion in the 
schools. As the Adjournment was 
moved for the purpose of an out-door 
agitation, he warned the Liberal Party, 
who were not united upon this and other 
questions, and who were glad in their 
turn to receive concessions from the Go- 
vernment, that if they went to the coun- 
try upon this issue, the Government 
would stand before the country as saying 
that, while poverty had many hardships, 
it should not at all events have this ad- 
ditional aggravation—that while a poor 
man, as long as he could pay, was able 
to send his children to school in which 
his conscience was respected, his children 
should not, when he was no longer able 
to pay, be forced into a school from 
which his conscience rebelled. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that the 
Scotch Act contained a clause enabling 
poor parents to apply to the Parochial 
Board, who, thereupon, paid the cost of 
the schooling. This clause was on all 
fours with the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, and it was a clause proposed by 
the late Government. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
192: Majority 101. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
could hardly be doubted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have refused 
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to accept the Amendment had it been 
proposed by any other hon. Member, 
but it was impossible to forget the ties 
of almost intimate personal friendship 
which bound them to the noble Lord the 
Member for Westmeath. That circum- 
stance had doubtless induced the Go- 
vernment to accept the Amendment with 
such haste. There was no reason what- 
ever why the Amendment should not 
have been moved in Committee on the 
Bill, and as he objected to an Amend- 
ment of such a character being brought 
forward at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion, he begged to move that the House 
should now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I rise to ask a 
question. Having come into the House 
after the discussion of the clause had 
proceeded to some extent, I put a ques- 
tion to hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench, to which I have received no 
answer. I trust the House will now 
allow me to explain the reason of the 
vote which I have just given. As the 
clause stands the Guardians are com- 
pelled, if the parent is poor, and is 
resident in a district where there is not 
a school board, to pay the fees to any 
denominational school in the district to 
which the parent may choose to send his 
child ; and the Amendment which is 
now proposed would render it compul- 
sory on the Guardians, in a district 
where there is a school board and a 
board school, to pay the school fees for 
the child whose parent is poor, to what- 
ever school the parent chooses to send 
his child, although the education of that 
child might be provided for in a board 
school. We are placed in this difficulty. 
Unfortunately, the House rejected the 
Amendment which was proposed by the 
hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Hall) the 
other night, which would have insured 
religious education in board schools for 
every child whose parent demanded it. 
The House has failed to provide religious 
education in the board schools. It is quite 
true that in the great majority of board 
schools religious education is given ; and 
I regret that there should be any ex- 
ceptions to the rule; still, in the board 
schools generally religious education is 
given. Now, I hold that that ought to 
be compulsory atthe option of the parent, 
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and I voted that it should be, but the 
Government rejected the proposal. What 
is the effect? Why, that the Roman 
Catholic Members rise to tell you that 
all the board schools are in principle 
secular. Whose fault is that? Itis the 
fault of those who rejected the proposal 
that board schools should be compelled 
to give religious education when the 
parent demands it. That was a great 
mistake on the part of the Government 
and the House. It places the House in 
this position—that it has established 
secular without religious education, and 
the Roman Catholic Members take ad- 
vantage of this. Of course they do. 
They represent the principle which is 
held by the Heads of their Church, that 
no religious education ought to be given 
except by the priesthood. [‘‘ No, no!’’} 
That is the declaration of your own 
Episcopate. Well, we object to that 
principle ; but, unfortunately, the House 
has failed to enforce the alternative— 
the alternative being that the parent 
should have a right to claim religious 
education in any public elementary 
school, maintained by public funds. 
The position of the Conservative Party 
is weak, because the principle of the 
clause proposed by the hon. Member 
for Oxford was rejected ; but what is the 
position of the Government? Because, 
having opposed that clause, and placed 
themselves in a difficulty by opposing it, 
as they have given the Roman Catholic 
Members an opportuity of declaring all 
the board schools and union schools 
secular in principle, they are now pro- 
ceeding on the principle of concurrent 
endowment. That is inevitable from 
their rejecting all religious education 
demanded by a parent in a board or 
other public elementary school. The 
other night I urged upon the Govern- 
ment the precedent set by the late Lord 
Derby in the year 1835, who, in institu- 
ting the national system of education in 
Ireland, provided for the religious educa- 
tion of the children as a part of the 
system. At the instance of Cardinal 
Cullen, when he first appeared as a 
Bishop in Ireland, in opposition to the 
decision of the late Archbishop Murray, 
that system has been abrogated in Ire- 
land; but the power of the Cardinal 
Archbishop and the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy in England is not yet what 
it is in Ireland, and if the Government 
had but acted in conjunction with their 
supporters when the hon. Member for 
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Oxford proposed that religious education 
should be given in the public elementary 
schools to all children whose parents 
demand it, they would not have been 
placed in the position in which they now 
are, and in which they have placed their 
whole Party. Of course, as an indepen- 
dent Member myself, I do not feel bound 
to vote against my convictions. I desire 
to promote religious education, and I 
contend that it is the duty of the State 
to provide religious education for every 
child whose parent demands it in a 
public institution. That is an intel- 
ligible principle ; but I am sorry to see 
that the principle on which the Govern- 
ment are proceeding is this—they have 
adopted the doctrine of religious in- 
difference in the sense of religious 
equality with respect to all the religions, 
the provision for which they are now 
about to enforce upon Boards of Guar- 
dians, and upon all school boards. I 
think this is a lamentable result ; but it 
is the result of their having resisted 
their own supporters, when we asked 
the House to declare that the public 
authority should provide religious educa- 
tion for the children, whenever demanded 
by the parents, as was the case origin- 
ally in Ireland. The position of the 
Government is, in my estimation, a false 
position, and I felt compelled in conse- 
quence to vote against them. 

Mr. GREENE believed there was 
now no course before the Government 
except that of approving of the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. Had they gone 
to a division in opposing the clause they 
would have been beaten by their own 
Supporters. For his own part—although 
he always looked with suspicion upon a 
Motion proposed by the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Robert Montagu)—still on 
this occasion his prejudices had been 
overcome, and he had therefore voted 
against the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Hackney. Although he so disliked 
Roman Catholicism, he would rather see 
a child educated in a Catholic school than 
in a secular one. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
195: Majority 104. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES FORSTER {said, that 
as it was impossible to finish the debate 
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that night he would move the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Mr. FARLEY LEITH seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed’ 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the Government would consent to the 
Motion. [‘‘ No, no!” ] The only result 
in not doing so would be that they would 
be engaged some considerable time that 
night in debating it, and which would 
not lead to a speedy or an amicable de- 
cision of that long education debate. 
There was not the slightest idea the 
question would have been brought be- 
fore the House. It had been sprung 
upon them suddenly; and there was a 
minority sufficiently large to insist on 
more time for consideration. The proper 
course for the Government to take if 
they did anything in the direction in- 
timated by the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Westmeath would 
have been rather to have repealed the 
25th clause altogether, than to modify it 
by a proposal which would throw the 
whole working of the Act into confusion, 
besides taking from the ratepayers an 
option which they at present had, and 
doing that in a manner the most con- 
temptuous and insulting. The clause 
was working tolerably well, and there 
was no reason why at the end of the 
Session it should have been re-opened. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER thought it was a great pity that 
they should be wasting all these hours, 
but at the same time he did not know 
what was to be gained by adjournment. 
As they had a full House, and the 
matter had been fully discussed, he 
thought they had better decide the ques- 
tion. It was not anew question ; it had 
been before the country for many years, 
and the whole of the consequences in- 
volved had been made the subject of 
anxious consideration, and of argument 
both within and without the House. He 
could not consent to the Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that an hour 
and a-half ago the noble Lord the Vice 
President of the Council declared that 
he could not accept the Amendment ; but 
a quarter of anhour later the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer rose-in his place and 
accepted it. He complained that the 
decision of the Government had been 
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sprung upon them unexpectedly. He, 
however, exonerated the noble Lord 
from any double dealing in the matter. 
The Amendment had been pressed upon 
him against his own convictions. He 
(Mr. Mundella) contended that it would 
thrust the greatest possible indignity 
upon the school boards, for it involved 
the reversion of an important principle 
affecting their position, inasmuch as it 
would put the Board of Guardians over 
their heads. He believed it was the firm 
determination of hon. Members who 
had voted in the minority not to allow 
the question to be decided until the 
country had had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion upon it. If the 
Government were going to deal in the 
politics of surprise, they would be sur- 
prised to find that they would not finish 
the Bill that Session. 

Mr. PELL said, the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Westmeath 
merely extended to the child of a poor 
man the same privilege as was given to 
the child of a pauper—namely, that 
in school-board districts the Board of 
Guardians should have power to send his 
child to school, though it left to the 
parent the choice of the school. He 
saw no reason why the clause should not 
be agreed to. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I believe that 
Roman Catholic Members speak their 
own sentiments, but they do not speak 
the sentiments of those by whom 
their Church is governed. I am pro- 
testing against the State countenancing 
the principle of concurrent religious en- 
dowment. That is what I protest against. 
In December last a meeting was held at 
which Mr. Lilley, the secretary of a 
Roman Catholic institution established 
to form a connection between the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in this country and 
Roman Catholic institutions abroad with 
respect to education, described the differ- 
ence between the position of France and 
England, and he said this— 


“Tn France our course is simple, because 
the people do not see anything different between 
pure secularism and the Roman Catholic Church. 
The case in England is different. The people 
here are divided into various sects; but they are 
strictly and essentially a religious people. In 
England we have to contend with heresy. In 
France we have to contend with indifference.” 


In France the course is simple, but in 
England the principle of religion is im- 
planted deep in the hearts of the people ; 
but that feeling is not represented by 
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the Government, who would,. however, 
find a solution to this difficulty in ac- 
cepting the principle of compelling the 
the board school and every public 
elementary school to give religious 
education whenever demanded by a 
parent, otherwise they will give to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy the advan- 
tage of being able to denounce every 
board school and every union school as 
a secular establishment adverse to re- 
ligion. They need no other position in 
order to produce in this country that 
which Mr. Lilley declared the Ultra- 
montanes desired—Roman Catholicism 
on one side, and absolute religious in- 
difference on the other. That is the 
position from which they look forward 
to success, and hope to achieve it; and 
the reason, assigned by themselves, why 
they have not become dominant in Eng- 
land, is the religious feeling of its 
people who now demand from this 
House the satisfaction of that feeling. 

Dr. WARD, speaking as a Roman 
Catholic, said he would prefer to ‘send 
his children to a Church school with a 
Conscience Clause rather than to a 
secular school. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK did not wish, 
after the divisions which had been taken, 
to press the Adjournment; but as there 
was this peculiarity in the matter, that 
the noble Lord opposite (Viscount 
Sandon) at first opposed the clause, it 
would be well that both the House and 
the Government should have further 
time for consideration. 

Captain NOLAN denied that the 
noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council at first disapproved the clause ; 
on the contrary, the noble Lord said it 
was an excellent one, but in the absence 
of his Colleagues at the time from the 
Treasury Bench he hesitated to accept it. 

Mr. HOPWOOD was somewhat 
astonished that the noble Lord the Vice 
President of the Council had not cor- 
rected, if an erroneous impression ex- 
isted, the statement made to the effect 
that he had accepted the clause of the 
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- noble Lord. 


Mr. BIRLEY denied that any such 
undertaking had been given. What the 
nob le Lord said was that the Amendment 
hit a blot in the Bill which called for 
some remedy, but he hesitated to accept 
the clause, as he doubted the propriety of 
inserting it in the Bill. 

Viscount SANDON observed that 
what took place was this—He said that 
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the Government could not do otherwise 
than acknowledge that the noble Lord 
(Lord Robert Montagu) had hit a blot 
in the Bill, but that there was every 
reason to suppose that the school boards 
would become more and more aware 
that they had not exercised their func- 
tions quite justly in the matter; that 
public opinion, when the matter was un- 
derstood, would insist that parents should 
be dealt with justly in the matter, and 
that children should not be forced into 
board schools when the parents were too 
poor to send them to denominational 
schools. But he said that at that late 
period of the Session, after the remarks 
of the right hon. Member for Bradford, 
there was not sufficient cause to justify 
him in opening the question. There 
followed, however, a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of feeling on both sides of the House 
—a strong feeling for which the Govern- 
ment was not prepared ; and that made 
it desirable that the Government should 
reconsider the matter. 

Mr. MELDON said, after the state- 
ment of the noble Lord the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council positive evidence 
was given of the necessity of legislation 
in order to cure existing defects. He 
trusted hon. Gentlemen who thought 
they constituted the Liberal Party would 
be satisfied with the proof they had given 
of unification, and with having brought 
down the right hon. Member for Bradford 
as a repentant sinner. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 
179: Majority 97. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was quite 
impossible the debate should be closed 
that night. The clause had been ac- 
cepted by the Government suddenly and 
without Notice, and no opportunity had 
been given for proposing Amendments. 
He begged, therefore, to move the Ad- 
journment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Mundelia.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER supported the 
proposal for Adjournment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
170: Majority 93.. 
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Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved 
the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Smr JOSEPH M’KENNA expressed a 
hope that hon. Members would answer 
the arguments in favour of the Amend- 
ment, instead of resorting to the Forms of 
the House to defeat it. When the Irish 
Members did so to preserve the benefits 
of the Constitution for their country they 
were very much condemned for the 
course they pursued. 

Tue Marquessor HARTINGTON was 
afraid the temper of the House was such 
as to render any appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite perfectly useless. As there 
were Strangers in the Galleries he did not 
think that was an occasion on which the 
House appeared in the best light. But, 
on the other hand, he did not admit 
that the blame could fairly be attached 
to the Opposition benches. He con- 
tended that the Government were seek- 
ing to force upon the House an import- 
ant Amendment, brought forward with- 
out Notice, that it formed no part of the 
original Bill, nor was it alluded to in 
Committee, and it was but reasonable 
that time should be allowed to consider 
it and see whether it could not be 
amended so as to make it less objection- 
able than it was in its present shape. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the House was 
considering not a clause, but an Amend- 
ment—an addition to the 14th clause. 
The point was not a new one; it had 
been under consideration for years. The 
14th clause provided for the payment of 
the fees of poor children in districts 
where there was no school board, and 
the Amendment extended that provision 
to school board districts, and the 25th 
clause of the Act of 1870 did not meet 
the case, as the option to pay the fees 
there provided was in many cases not 
given effect to. At the first blush the 
Government did not feel inclined to ac- 
cept the proposal of the noble Lord the 
Member for Westmeath (Lord Robert 
Montagu), but since that time cogent 
reasons had been stated in support of 
the clause, and the Government felt 
bound to accept it. The principle in- 
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volved in the clause had been so long 
discussed that he thought there could be 
no difficulty in arriving at a decision on 
the question. If the proposal for Ad- 
journment was agreed to the House 
would re-assemble at 2 o’clock for the 
further consideration of the Bill with no 
additional information on which to found 
a decision. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR hoped fur- 
ther time would be given for further 
consideration of the clause before the 
House was called upon to come to a 
conclusion concerning it. 


After further short debate— 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 72; Noes 
160: Majority 88. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.’”’— 
(Mr. Blake.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 68 ; Noes 
156: Majority 88. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. MONK protested against the 
Government springing a mine on the 
House, and moved the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Mr. Monk.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT pro- 
posed to move an Amendment on the 
clause to give the Government an op- 
portunity, in a division, of asserting 
their view upon the subject as regarded 
the principle at issue, and with the ob- 
ject of deferring the consideration of 
further Amendments. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if it was to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the present de- 
cision was to be final as regarded the 
principle, so far, then, there could be 
no objection to giving a few hours’ de- 
lay for further consideration with regard 
to Amendments; but if the whole ques- 
tion was to be re-opened when the House 
met again, why, better fight it out at 
once. 

Viscount SANDON said, the Go- 
vernment were willing to consent to some 
delay upon the terms suggested, on the 
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distinct understanding that the. division 
on the proposed Amendment was to be 
regarded as equivalent to a division on 
the second reading of the clause. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE, on the 
part of other hon. Members, declined to 
be bound by the proposed arrangement, 
on the ground that it would involve the 
surrender of all that they had been con- 
tending for. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 
153: Majority 89. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRISTOWE, pointing to the 
lateness of the hour—a quarter to 3 
o’clock—moved the Adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Ur. Bristowe.) 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
thought the Government were scarcely 
meeting the Opposition in a conciliatory 
spirit. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER considered that the Government 
had shown every disposition to meet the 
Opposition fairly. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 63; Noes 
148: Majority 85. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
144: Majority 83. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 1, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ who is,” in order to in- 
sert the words ‘“ not being,”—(Sir W. 
Vernon Harcourt, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘who is’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Viscount Sandon 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
140: Majority 83. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘who is’ stand part of the said 
proposed Amendment.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir George Balfour.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


House adjourned at half after 
Four o’clock in the 
morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 4th August 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Tralee Savings Bank * (202). 

Second Reading—Juries Procedure (Ireland) 
196); Poor Law Rating (Ireland) (197) ; 
xhausted Parish Lands * (186). 

Report—Winter Assizes * (200). 


JURIES PROCEDURE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President). 


(No. 196.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, it was a 
measure of the greatest importance to 
Ireland, which had already passed 
through the other House. It was based 
on the recommendations from a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
that sat in 1874 to inquire into the jury 
system in Ireland, and its object was to 
give effect to such of those recommenda- 
tions as had not been embodied in a pre- 
vious measure, which was passed through 
both Houses of Parliament at an earlier 
period of the present Session. The 
noble Duke concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Lord President.) 
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my best support to the measure in- 
troduced by the noble Duke. It is a 
supplement to the Bill which I carried 
through your Lordships’ House in 1870. 
I have therefore felt much interest in it, 
and I have considered its provisions. It 
fairly fulfils the recommendations of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
and will be of signal advantage to the 
public. The Act of 1870 has been the 
subject of much hostile criticism and 
some unscrupulous assaults. It has been 
attacked as to its principle and as to its 
details, especially as to the amount of 
the jurors’ qualification. Now, on that 
matter I may say a word. The Bill of 
1870, as introduced into this House, was 
framed with a desire to make the rating 
qualification, although only a very rude 
and insufficient measure of intelligence, 
as high as might be consistent with the 
supply of a sufficiency of jurors. After 
long consideration it was passed unani- 
mously by your Lordships ; but, when it 
went to the House of Commons the 
qualification was reduced, and the Bill 
must have been lost if the reduction had 
ot been accepted here, so that, if injury 
arose in that regard, and it became ne- 
cessary to make such an alteration as has 
now been effected, the fault was not with 
the action of this House or of the author 
of the measure. As to the principle of 
the Act, I congratulate the Government 
on the firmness with which it has been 
maintained in its full integrity. I never 
dreamt that the measure was perfect or 
hoped that it would work perfectly at 
once. I knew that the English jury 
system, although coeval with the Consti- 
tution, accordant with the genius of the 
people, and cherished by them as one of 
their proudest national possessions, is 
still admitted by them to need great im- 
provement, and that year after year Par- 
liament has been endeavouring to im- 
prove it. The experiment in Ireland 
was novel as it was difficult. The Act 
of 1870 wrought, in a sense, a social 
revolution. It opened the jury box to 
classes who had for generations been 
jealously precluded from any interfer- 
ence with the Courts of Justice. It took 
away the mischievous discretion with 
which official persons had been accus- 
tomed, sometimes honestly, sometimes 
capriciously, and sometimes corruptly, to 
manipulate the panels at their good 
vleasure, and put an end, for ever, to 
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the notorious packing which so often 
made trial by jury a scandal and a farce. 
A change so great could not be accom- 
plished without exciting susceptibilities, 
arousing prejudices and alarming vested 
interests, and, accordingly, there was an 
outcry, loud and long—an outcry, official 
and political—which found a pretence 
of justification in the conduct of jurors 
for the first time called to discharge one 
of the highest, as it is one of the most 
difficult, functions of a free citizen, and 
in some instances necessarily committing 
errors and absurdities from which even 
the training of centuries does not enable 
their brethren of England always to 
escape. Of these absurdities and errors 
the most was made. Ridicule, abuse, 
exaggeration, were employed without 
measure or mercy, and the real effort was 
to reverse the principle of the law. All 
this has failed. The Government have 
done well and bravely in refusing to 
touch that principle or permit the licence 
of the sheriff again to bring justice into 
suspicion and contempt. They have 
amended the Act by raising the quali- 
fication and adopting administrative 
changes which experience has shown to 
be desirable, and which all reasonable 
people approve; and, with the help of 
this measure, there is every reason to 
hope that the Act of 1870 will work effi- 
ciently and satisfactorily. I need not 
particularly refer to the provisions which 
have been clearly summarized by my 
noble Friend; but I specially approve 
those by which I trust jurors of station 
and wealth in Ireland will be compelled 
to do the duties which, in spite of re- 
peated remonstrance and rebuke from 
the bench, they have too much aban- 
doned to their humbler colleagues. This 
is a great public evil and the redress of 
it will go far to rectify any shortcomings 
of the present action of the law; of 
which I had hoped that one of the re- 
sults would be the harmonious combina- 
tion of men of various classes in the dis- 
charge of a great public trust—of equal 
interest to them all—with beneficial con- 
sequences to the order of society and the 
administration of justice. I trust your 
Lordships will give a second reading to 
this Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committed of the Whole House on . 
Monday next. 
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POOR LAW RATING (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 197.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, there had 
been for some time in Ireland consider- 
able difference of opinion on the Poor 
Law rating as to its chargeability. Some 
persons held that the proper mode of 
rating was by a general Union rate, 
while others were equally confident that 
the rating should be on the electoral 
division. A Committee on the subject 
sat in the other House of Parliament, 
and the Members of it were so evenly 
balanced in opinion that the Report was, 
he believed, only passed by the casting 
vote of the Chairman. ‘This Bill, of 
which he now moved the second reading, 
might be considered as a compromise 
between the two extreme opinions upon 
the subject, and it made the chargeability 
of a pauper to the electoral division de- 
pendent on a residence of four years in- 
stead of two, and that there should be a 
six instead of a twelve months’ notice. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2°.” —( The Lord President.) 


Lorp EMLY expressed an opinion 
that the Bill would work exceedingly 
well. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Eart GRANVILLE (on behalf of 
Viscount Hatrrax) moved that anhumble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty 
for, Despatch from the Government of 
India, 72 Public, of 24th December 
1874; Copies of any dissents to the 
despatches of the Secretary of State of 
3lst May 1876, recorded by Members of 
the Council of India. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that if, after having carefully considered 


the Correspondence relating to the In-’ 


dian Tariff Act of 1875, which was al- 
ready in their Lordships’ hands, he had 
felt there had been any serious diver- 
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gence of views between his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India and him- 
self, he should have been reluctant to 
trouble them on the subject, and should at 
all events have abstained from making 
any‘observations upon it until the Papers 
for which his noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) had just moved, which were simply 
a continuation of those to which he 
had referred, had been produced, and 
until the House had the advantage of 
the presence of his noble Friend (Lord 
Lawrence), whose speedy restoration to 
health they all looked forward to with 
satisfaction, as well as of his noble 
Friends (Viscount Halifax and the Duke 
of Argyll), both of whom had for many 
years filled the office of Secretary of 
State for India. As, however, he hoped 
and believed that no material difference 
of opinion existed between the noble 
Marquess opposite and himself; and, as 
he would studiously avoid touching on 
any topic likely to lead to controversy, 
while he was anxious to place a very 
important question upon a more satis- 
factory footing than that upon which it 
at present stood, he hoped the House 
would not think he was wrong in making 
the few remarks which he was about to 
address to it. Their Lordships would 
recollect that in November last certain 
instructions were addressed by the Se- 
cretary of State to the Government of 
India relative to the removal of the Cus- 
toms duty of 5 per cent upon cotton 
manufactured goods imported into that 
country. That despatch, which was dated 
the 11th November, 1875, contained also 
some observations as to the manner in 
which the Indian Tariff Act of 1875 had 
been passed, and it moreover gave to the 
Government of India certain instructions 
with respect to the manner in which com- 
munications should pass between the 
Government of India and the Secretary 
of State upon the subject of contemplated 
legislation for India. It had been laid 
on the Table of the House, and had 
given rise to a discussion in the early 
part of the Session. Since that time 
further Papers had been placed in their 
Lordships’ hands, and it was on those 
Papers he desired to make some obser- 
vations. They contained the replies of 
the Government of India, dated the 25th 
of February and the 17th of March, to 
the despatch of the Secretary of State of 
the 11th of November, and two answers 
from the Secretary of State to those re- 
plies, dated the 3lst of May. As to 
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the observations which were made by 
the noble Marquess with respect to 
the manner in which the Indian Tariff 
Act of 1875 had been passed, he desired 
not to say a single word, as the whole 
matter was fully discussed in the official 
despatches from the Government of India 
which had been laid on the Table. The 
question, so far as he (the Earl of North- 
brook) wished to call attention to it, in 
connection with the instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Government, stood as fol- 
Iows:—The Government of India, in 
considering whether it was possible for 
them to propose to the Indian Legisla- 
ture a measure which would)give up a 
very large and productive source of re- 
venue — amounting to something like 
£800,000 per annum—were obliged to 
take into account the position of the 
finances of India, and upon the best 
consideration which they could give at 
that time—which was in February last 
—to the matter, they felt it would be 
impossible for them to sacrifice so large 
an item of revenue while there was a 
large increase of charge impending in 
consequence of the depreciation of the 
value of silver which then existed — 
a depreciation which had since, he 
need hardly remind their Lordships, 
become much more serious than it then 
was. The Government of India, under 
those circumstances, replied to the Se- 
cretary of State, that it would be im- 
possible, in their opinion, in the con- 
dition of the finances of India at the 
time, to remit the duties to which he re- 
ferred ; and when, he might add, they 
deliberated on the. despatch from the 
Secretary of State of the 11th of Novem- 
ber, it was not quite clear to them whe- 
ther it was intended or not that new 
taxes of some description should be im- 
posed to meet the deficiency which would 
be created by the removal of the Customs 
duty on cotton manufactures. Upon 
that subject they entertained a very 
strong opinion, and he could not ex- 
press it more clearly than it had been 
expressed in a passage in the despatch 
from the Government of India of the 
25th of February last— 

“We feel it to be our duty to represent to 
your Lordship that we deprecate in the strongest 
manner the imposition of any new direct tax or 
excise in order to abolish the import duty on 
cotton manufactures. No measure is, in our 
opinion, more certain to create irritation, if not 
serious discontent, in India than the introduc- 
bn of such new taxes in order to remove that 

uty. 
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The question of the removal of the duty 
was now reserved for future considera- 
tion, as the Secretary of State had ex- 
pressed his concurrence with the Govern- 
ment of India in the opinion that the 
condition of the finances precluded the 
possibility of making any remissions of 
taxation; and with regard to the im- 
position of new taxes the noble Mar- 
quess wrote on the 31st of May— 


‘* Highly as Her Majesty’s Government esti- 
mate the importance of this measure, they did 
not contemplate the attainment of it by new 
taxation; and I concur with your Government 
in thinking that such a measure would be inex- 
pedient.”’ 


He (the Earl of Northbrook) was satis- 
fied that this statement would be received 
in India with the greatest satisfaction. As 
the removal of the duty on cotton manu- 
factures was now owing to the condition 
of the finances of India, to use the words 
of the noble Marquess, ‘‘ not a subject of 
immediate interest,” he would only as- 
sure their Lordships that there was no 
desire whatever on the part of those who 
had now for many years administered 
Her Majesty’s Indian Empire to protect 
any branch of industry by Customs duties. 
All that the Government had had to do 
from time to time was so to administer 
the finances and so to adjust taxation as 
to enable the monies necessary to carry on 
the Government to be raised in the least 
objectionable manner, and with due re- 
gard to the interests and feelings, and 
he might say, also, to the prejudices in 
some respects, of the Natives of that 
country. With regard, then, to the 
first subject discussed in the Corre- 
spondence, he had only to express 
his satisfaction with the substance of 
the reply of the noble Marquess to the 
despatch of the Government of India, 
and to say that he thought the noble 
Marquess had exercised a wise discretion 
in not pressing the removal of the Cus- 
toms duty upon cotton manufactures on 
the Government of India, and in de- 
claring decisively that it was not his 
intention to instruct the Government 
of India to consider the imposition of 
new taxes for the purpose. As to the 
second subject dealt with in the Cor- 
respondence — namely, the manner in 
which the business relating to legisla- 
tion should be transacted between the 
Government of India and the Secretary 
of State—he would frankly explain to 
their Lordships that on the receipt of 
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the instructions contained in’the noble 
Marquess’s despatch of March, 1874, by 
the Government of India, they felt ap- 
prehension that greater interference by 
the Secretary of State in matters of de- 
tail was contemplated than had hereto- 
fore been the case. Those apprehensions 
were, to a considerable extent, removed 
by the correspondence which subse- 
quently ensued, but they were renewed 
by the receipt of the despatch from the 
Secretary of State of the 11th Novem- 
ber, 1875. The Government of India 
interpreted that despatch as showing 
that the Secretary of State was not sa- 
tisfied with the practice which had here- 
tofore prevailed, and that he had an 
inclination and disposition to interfere 
more in detail with legislative measures, 
and especially those relating to finance, 
than had heretofore been the practice. 
They therefore thoughtit their duty to ex- 
press their views upon the subject. No- 
thing could be further from his mind, and 
nothing could be furtherfrom the minds of 
the Members of his Council in India than 
the idea of setting up for the Govern- 
ment of India any species of indepen- 
dence from Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Government of India were bound 
to obey the orders of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. All the Government of India 
had ever maintained was that it was 
wise, politic, in accordance with pre- 
cedent; and with the spirit of the Go- 
vernment of India Act of 1858, that all 
ordinary transactions of business should 
be left to the Government of India, and 
it would be prejudicial to the interests 
of India and even to that proper control 
which should be exercised by the Secre- 
tary of State on behalf of the Crown 
over Indian legislation if he should con- 
stantly interpose his authority previous 
to the action of the Legislative Council 
of India in respect to, and during the 
progress of, the Bills which were pro- 
posed in India. The Government of 
India, in their despatch of the 25th 
of February last, wrote thus— 


“The practice has hitherto been invariably 
observed of holding the Government of India to 
be primarily responsible for the finances of 
India, with full discretion, subject to disallow- 
ance if disapproved, to pass such financial mea- 
sures as may be necessary from time to time. 
We apprehend that a change in this practice 
would be attended by a division of this respon- 
sibility in respect to the administration of the 
finances, by delay, and by other serious incon- 
veniences; and we submit that the rules should 
be so interpreted as to exempt measures affect- 
ing finance and customs which have hitherto 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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been dealt with on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment of India from the rule that requires 
legislative measures to be referred to the Secre- 
tary of State before they are introduced, and 
that it may be understood that the present prac- 


Government. 


‘tice of leaving in all ordinary cases the initia- 


tion of other legislative measures to the Govern- 
ment of India will not be disturbed.” 


He was glad to find that there was 
no really serious difference between 
the views of the noble Marquess and 
himself on that subject—at any rate, 
there was no difference in substance— 
for the noble Marquess in his despatch 
of the 3lst of May stated that in re- 
questing the Government of India to 
communicate to him full information . 
with respect to financial and other mea- 
sures, Her Majesty’s Government did 
not intend to imply any want of con- 
fidence in the Government of India, or 
‘to withdraw from them the initiative, 
which, as a general rule, had been left 
to them.” Of course the supreme power 
must always rest with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as representing the Crown, and 
Her Majesty’s Advisers must say how 
their power should be exercised, but the 
acceptance of that principle in no way 
injured his contention that in ordinary 
cases great latitude should be allowed 
in matters of detail, that the initiative 
ought generally to be left to the Indian 
Government, and that only in matters 
of the first importance ought the Secre- 
tary of State to interfere. He believed, 
therefore, that in respect of this most 
important subject there was in sub- 
stance no serious divergence of views 
between the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. The Secre- 
tary of State was entitled to have full 
information on every matter brought 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, and that information, he 
was satisfied, had always beea supplied. 
If there had been any omission in that 
respect, it was a mere matter of accident 
in the transaction of business. He 
could answer for it that there had never 
been the slightest desire on the part of 
the Indian Government to withhold in- 
formation from the Secretary of State. 
There was one more subject—certainly 
one of the greatest importance—raised 
in these despatches. It appeared from 
that despatch from the Secretary of 
State of the 11th of November, 1875, 
that in future every legislative measure, 
however urgently required it might be, 
was to be communicated by telegraph 
to the Secretary of ‘State, and suffi- 
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cient time allowed him to consider whe- 
ther it should be proceeded with or 
not. To that arrangement the Govern- 
ment of India entertained the strongest 
objection. They pointed out that the 
instructions they had received, if they 
were to have any practical effect, meant 
that the Secretary of State was not satis- 
fied to rely upon the opinion of the Go- 
vernor General in Council on the ques- 
tion whether a measure could or could 
not be delayed ‘‘ without serious public 
evil,” but desired to form his own opi- 
nion for the guidance of the Government 
of India. In such circumstances legis- 
lation must be intimately connected with 
the prompt executive action of the Go- 
vernment. A question of urgency was 
one which of all questions required most 
imperatively that it should be decided at 
once and by those on the spot. Yetthis 
rule would take the responsibility of de- 
ciding out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India and place it in those of 
the Secretary of State. The questions 
whether action was or was not urgently 
required, and what form it should take, 
would have to be discussed and deter- 
mined through the medium of telegraph 
messages, in which the views on either 
side must necessarily be imperfectly ex- 
pressed ; delay, which from the nature 
of the case implied embarrassment, if 
not danger, must occur; and the conduct 
of business, which might be of the 
greatest gravity, would be subjected to 
the risk of misunderstandings which 
were inseparable from such a mode of 
proceeding. 


“Tt is our duty,” we added, “ to represent to 
Her Majesty’s Government that the withdrawal 
from the Governor General in Council of the 
power of prompt action on the most important 
occasions that can arise will, in our opinion, 
seriously weaken the authority and hamper the 
action of the executive Government in India.” 


For himself, he might say he could con- 
ceive of no more unsatisfactory manner 
of settling important business than by 
telegraph. He had on more than one 
occasion seen difficulties arise, owing to 
the curtness of the language neces- 
sarily used in telegraphic despatches, 
which difficulties he was satisfied would 
have been altogether avoided, or, at all 
events, would have been very speedily 
solved, if the parties had been face to 
face. On this point he was happy to 
say the Secretary of State had given an 
entirely satisfactory explanation. The 
noble Marquess stated, in his despatch of 
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the 31st of May, that he did not mean 
to withdraw the power of action from 
the Governor General; that he fully 
admitted that ‘‘in cases really urgent 
the delay involved in obtaining the 
sanction of a superior authority might 
be most dangerous;” and that the 
words of his despatch were intended 
to leave ‘‘the Governor General as 
free as he has ever been at any for- 
mer time to act, and to act at once in 
any way which a public emergency 
may seem to him to demand,” pro- 
vided only he informed the Secretary 
of State of his proceedings. Of course, 
as he had already observed, it was ne- 
cessary and right that the Secretary of 
State should be informed of what was 
done in India, and he was perfectly 
satisfied with the condition in which this 
matter had been left by the Correspond- 
ence. There was nothing in the Cor- 
respondence with which he need trouble 
their Lordships further. He had studi- 
ously refrained from entering into any 
matter of controversy. If he had referred 
to the issues raised in the despatches, ‘it 
had been for the purpose of showing 
that the principles which the Govern- 
ment of India deemed to be of the highest 
importance had, as he conceived, in 
substance been recognized by the noble 
Marquess in his replies, and he believed 
that any misunderstanding which had 
existed on the subject had mainly been 
caused by the difficulty of communicating 
fully on a matter that was exceedingly 
complicated in the midst of arduous busi- 
ness of different kinds, and thatif he had 
had the advantage of the free and frank 
communications with the noble Marquess 
which were not withheld from him on 
his return to England, it would have 
averted the appearance of any serious 
divergence of opinion between the Go- 
vernment of India and the Home Go- 
vernment. All through the Correspond- 
ence the Government of India had asked 
for no new liberty of action, but wished 
to adhere to the old lines upon which 
the business of the Indian Empire had 
heretofore been transacted. If the noble 
Marquess agreed with the interpretation 
which he put on that Correspondence— 
that, although he thought for certain 
reasons it was desirable to obtain more 
information, there was no desire on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
change the principles on which the Go- 
vernment of India had been conducted 
—then, whatever divergence of opinion, 
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there might have been at the time, the 
result would be, so far from any in- 
terference with the good government of 
India, that the relations between Her 
Majesty’s Government, as represented 
by the Secretary of State, and the Go- 
vernment of India would be strengthened 
and consolidated. He was obliged to 
their Lordships for listening so long to 
him on a matter somewhat difficult to 
explain, and it had been a great gratifi- 
cation to him to be able to express his 
satisfaction at the general substance of 
the views expressed in the last de- 
spatches of the noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for India. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I think it is very satisfactory 
that we should have heard from m 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Northbrook) so clear and ample a state- 
ment of his views on this important 
matter, because it would be a great 
misfortune if questions of this magni- 
tude in relation to the government by 
this country of her most important de- 
pendency were regarded either as Party 
questions or as matters principally con- 
cerning the individual reputation of 
particular statesmen. These matters are 
really of great importance, and I think 
my noble Friend has done a public ser- 
vice in giving the weight of his autho- 
rity to doctrines which he conceives to 
be right doctrines, and to which, as I 
understood his statement of them, I 
entirely accede. In the first place, the 
most important misunderstanding in 
this Correspondence is that to which 
my noble Friend has alluded last— 
namely, with respect to telegraphic com- 
munication. I do not think that either 
he or the Government of India have 
stated in too strong language the danger 
that would result if in important emer- 
gencies, when delay is a serious evil, 
they were forced to consult with any 
distant authority before taking such 
measures, either executive or legislative, 
as those emergencies might seem to 
demand. To every officer, high or low, 
in India, the discretion must be dele- 
gated in moments of urgency of doing 
what is needed by the public interest, 
and that discretion must d fortiori be 
conceded to the highest officer of all— 
the Governor General. I do not think 
the terms of my original despatch con- 
tained in them any instruction of so 
pernicious a character as was under- 
stood to be conveyed in them by the 
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Government of India; but as the same 
apprehension was felt by noble Lords 
who had previously been Secretaries of 
State, and was expressed with some 
vehemence in the earlier part of the 
Session, I am bound to assume that 
my despatches were wanting in that 
quality which my noble Friend tells us 
is characteristic of Indian Papers—that 
is to say, they were not sufficiently 
voluminous ; and that if I had explained 
things at greater length considerable | 
controversy would have been avoided. It 
was the same with respect to the Indian 
Tariff. I thought that I had in my 
despatch stated with sufficient distinct- 
ness that the Customs reform which we 
desired to establish, and to which we 
attached very great importance, would 
have to be accomplished out of such 
margin as the surplus revenue might 
yield, and was not by any means in- 
tended to involve any increase of taxa- 
tion. That that was my view long 
before any of these discussions arose, I 
may prove by mentioning that I stated 
it with great emphasis—as I felt myself 
bound to do—to a deputation of Man- 
chester merchants, and I agree with my 
noble Friend that the difficulties incident 
to such a measure in India are so great, 
and they are accompanied, especially in 
the case of income tax, with such 
disadvantages connected with the neces- 
sity of employing Native agency, that it 
is only in a very serious emergency that 
we should wish to suggest dr to autho- 
rize any new taxation of that kind. I 
think the apprehensions of the Govern- 
ment of India were not based on any- 
thing to be found in mydespatch. But 
I am inclined to think they agree with the 
view of the interpretation of my despatch 
which seems to me the natural one, for 
they say that they themselves inferred 
from it on the whole that we did not 
intend to increase taxation. It is true 
that the policy which we then invited 
the Government of India to pursue in 
that way has for the moment become 
impossible. In November of last year 
the exchange on silver was 1s. 94d. It 
has fallen to something like 1s. 644¢., 
although I think matters have a little 
mended lately. That fall involves a loss 
to the Government of India in the mere 
bringing home of the money which the 
Home Government spends of a sum of 
not less than £2,000,000 a-year. It is 
needless to say that that loss makes the 
giving up (out of a surplus) of the 
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£800,000 involved in the change which 
we indicated a much more difficult mat- 
ter than it was while that £2,000,000 
a-year were looked upon as safe in the 
Exchequer. We do not, however, attach 
less importance than we formerly did to 
the remission of this duty. We believe 
it will be of great benefit to the consumers 
in India, and to those industries to which 
the protective character of the duty offers 
adelusive and injurious shelter, and that 
it will also stimulate that commercial 
prosperity upon which so much not only 
of the welfare of the inhabitants, but of 
the future strength of the Indian reve- 
nue must he held to depend. We, there- 
fore, do not, as I have said, attach less 
importance than we formerly did to the 
remission of this tax ; but we feel strongly 
that the finances of India are in a critical 
condition, and that until the present 
sources of danger are removed or se- 
riously mitigated it would not be safe to 
consider any extensive remission of taxa- 
tion. But these are matters of compa- 
ratively small moment if you consider 
them by the side of the large Constitu- 
tional question of the relations of the 
Government of England to the Govern- 
ment of India round which a great por- 
tion of the controversy turns. And in 
that respect, too, I think our intentions 
were misunderstood by the Government 
of India, and, to a great extent, by 
noble Lords opposite in an earlier part 
of the Session. The position of the 
Government of India towards the Go- 
vernment of England appears to be 
exceedingly plain. It is impossible 
to recognize in the Government of 
India the slightest claim to independ- 
ence. Nay, more, you cannot recognize 
in them that sort of qualified indepen- 
dence which we concede to the respon- 
sible Governments and the elected Par- 
liaments of Canada and Australia. If 
any such concession were to be made, it 
would be necessary to give to the Go- 
vernment of India a perfectly new struc- 
ture, which would be wholly unsuited 
to the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, and which the necessities of our 
position in India would absolutely pre- 
clude. Therefore, the supremacy of the 
Home Government must be maintained 
intact, in language perfectly unqualified, 
as far as any question of right or claim 
is concerned. But the matter is diffe- 
rent when you come to questions of pru- 
dence and of policy. It is then quite 
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clear that, as to matters of detail, the 
affairs of a distant and an alien na- 
tion, which cannot be studied by those 
who are not familiar with the circum- 
stances and the peculiarities of the 
country, cannot be conducted by orders 
from a distance. Questions involving 
great principles should be dealt with by 
the Home Government, but it is impos- 
sible that they can safely undertake to 
manage matters of detail. In all matters 
of detail a discretion must, to a very 
large extent, be left to those on the 
spot, and as a rule the initiative in 
all questions of government — that is 
to say, the duty of making the first 
proposals on which the Home Go- 
vernment are afterwards to judge is 
wisely left to them also. Her Majesty’s 
Government have never for a moment 
suggested that any change in these tra- 
ditional principles should be made; but 
what they have required is that they 
should be informed of those measures, 
in order that they might be the judges 
whether the questions raised involved 
matters of principle or only matters of 
detail, and whether they were or were 
not of such a character as required the 
interference of the Home Government. 
It was on this ground that Her Majesty’s 
Government required that information, 
not only upon all executive, but also upon 
all legislative proposals should be sub- 
mitted to them before they were carried 
into effect. We required that that 
should be done, not for the purpose of 
constant and petty interferences, not for 
the purpose of taking the Government 
of India out of the hands of those to 
whom it has been committed, and who 
are upon the spot, but for the purpose of 
enabling us to judge whether or not 
we ought to interpose. And the cause 
of the misunderstanding that arose was 
this—it was thought that because we 
desired to have the means of knowing 
whether we ought to interfere, it was our 
intention constantly to interfere. We, 
however, entertained no intention of the 
kind, our only object being that we at 
home should be enlightened by a full 
knowledge of the circumstances of each 
case and of the designs which the Go- 
vernment of India entertained. It must 
be remembered that a fuller knowledge 
of this kind has become necessary as 
the communications between England 
and India become more rapid. The 
telegraph wire does not exist for us 
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alone. Constant communications of what 
is passing in India reach others than 
those who sit in the India Office. There 
are frequent attempts to obtain the sus- 
pension or the reversal of acts done out 
in India, and it is a very frequent 
— to endeavour to apply to the 

ome Government political pressure 
in order to put a stop to proceed- 
ings to which parties in India may 
object. It is impossible that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can deal properly 
with such suggestions and proposals or 
can exercise duly their duty at once of 
supervising and of supporting the Go- 
vernment of India unless they are fur- 
nished with full information upon all 
subjects upon which that Government 
is engaged: and therefore the increase in 
the rapidity and the ease of communica- 
tion between this country and India, 
makes it all the more necessary that the 
information which we sought should be 
given tous. The Government of India, 
in a recent despatch, requested especially 
that matters concerning financial ques- 
tions should be excepted from these 
orders. In reply to that request I have 
to say that as far as we are personally 
concerned, we should be very glad to 
make the exception asked for, because 
the subject is one which we naturally 
have not any particular desire to deal 
with. We have, however, to consider 
the fact that the British Parliament 
takes a very great interest in Indian 
finances, for which we are responsible ; 
that we have to answer Questions, to 
meet Motions, to refute erroneous views, 
and to give the information which may 
be required with regard to those matters, 
and that, therefore, it is impossible to 
except the domain of finance especially 
from the list of subjects upon which we 
require information. In conclusion, I 
would say, that in order to explain my 
view of the relations that exist between 
the English and Indian Governments, 
those relations are not unlike those that 
are maintained between the Home Go- 
vernment and a General commanding in 
the field. In the latter case any constant 
interference in the details of movement 
would be accompanied by those failures 
which history has associated with the 
name of the Aulic Council. But, on the 
other hand, it must be for the Govern- 
ment at home to determine all great 
questions of policy ; they must say what 
is to be the object of the campaign, and 
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when it shall begin and finish, and the 
end that it is desired to obtain. And in 
order that the Home Government may 
exercise their judgment in these points, 
it is necessary that they should have the 
fullest information given to them. That 
is precisely the position between the 
Government of India and the Govern- 
ment at home. I do not believe that 
when once those relations are fully 
understood any difficulty will be found 
in working under them. There may be 
feelings on both sides which it may be 
necessary to repress, but as long as there 
is full confidence between the two Go- 
vernments their respective functions can 
be kept distinct and their respective 
duties can be reconciled. I am far from 
deprecating any such Parliamentary 
criticism as has been offered upon the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
in this matter. On the contrary, the dis- 
cretion committed to the Government of 
England with regard to India is so 
great that it is requisite they should be 
watched and followed by Parliamentary 
criticism ; and the more these questions 
are discussed, the more clearly and 
plainly will come out the sound prin- 
ciples upon which the double Govern- 
ment of India is carried on. It was 
because I felt that these matters were 
the subject of some doubt and contro- 
versy, and that mistaken ideas prevailed 
with regard to the important functions 
of the Government of India, that I laid 
the Papers on the Table of the House, 
in order that the attention of Parlia- 
ment should be invited to the question. 
It is, therefore, a source of great satis- 
faction to me that my noble Friend 
opposite, who of all men has had the 
best opportunity of judging of these 
questions, has arrived at conclusions 
which do not in any material or sub- 
stantial sense differ from those embodied 
in the despatches, and that he agrees 
with me in thinking that whatever 
acerbity may have characterized some 
parts of the controversy that arose, the 
settlement of a common ground of prin- 
ciple is well worth the risk of giving 
rise to such incidents of controversy. 
I shall have no objection in laying the 
additional Papers required on the Table 
of the House. 

Lorp NAPIER or MAGDALA: 
After what has been said by the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for India, 
and the noble Earl (the Earl of North- 
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brook), who have spoken on this ques- 
tion, I have but a few words to add. It 
is very satisfactory that the Correspon- 
dence which is the subject of this dis- 
cussion has now been laid before your 
Lordships. In a country so vast and 
important as India, in which great 
events take place almost without a mo- 
ment’s warning, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence that the authority of the Go- 
vernor General in Council should not be 
impaired; at the same time, no one is 
more sensible than I am of the necessity 
of the general control of the Secretary 
of State and the Home Government, 
especially as an authority to which 
appeal may be made in case of dif- 
ferences of opinion within the Council of 
the Governor General. The Secretary 
of State should, doubtless, be supplied 
with the fullest information, and it is due 
to the noble Earl who has recently re- 
linquished the Government of India (the 
Earl of Northbrook), to say that all the 
demi-official correspondence of which I 
had any cognizance showed the greatest 
desire to give full information, and to 
avoid, if possible, any collision of opinion. 
But if the Governor General is ham- 
pered and trammeled by too many 
leading-strings, it is impossible that he 
can have confidence to act with the 
necessary decision and prompitude in 
the emergencies which are constantly 
liable to arise. I have, therefore, heard 
with much pleasure the assurance of the 
noble Marquess that it is not his inten- 
tion to depart materially from the man- 
ner in which business has heretofore 
been conducted between the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India. 
This assurance will be received in India 
with the greatest satisfaction. 


Motion agreed to. 

Then, an Address for Copy of reply 
to despatch from the Government of 
India, 72 Public, 24th December, 1874, 


being moved by the Marquess of Satis- 
BURY, the same was agreed to. 


EDUCATION—SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ABERDARE asked the Lord 
President of the Council, Whether he 
has the means of making a Return to 
this House of the number of Schools in 
England and Wales in which instruction 
is given to children above thirteen years 
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Question. 


of age; and, if he has not such means, 
whether he will take any measure to 
supply such deficiency? The noble Lord 
said, there had been exhaustive inquiry 
into the Universities, public schools, and 
elementary schools, followed by legisla- 
tive action, but there had been no inquiry 
into the state of the schools—except 
the endowed schools throughout the 
country—which occupied a position be- 
tween the elementary and higher class 
schools, and he believed that on inquiry 
it would be found that large districts 
were insufficiently supplied with the 
means of obtaining such education. He 
knew it would be impossible for the 
noble Duke, however well disposed, to 
furnish the same amount of information 
on this subject which would be — 
through the medium of a Royal Com- 
mission. At the same time, valuable 
information might be obtained through 
the large body of Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors who were employed by the 
Department, and the country might in 
this way get to know the number of these 
schools, the number of children attend- 
ing them, and the class of education 
given there. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that if the noble Lord 
confined his Question to the number of 
elementary schools under inspection, 
there would be no difficulty in furnishing 
the information. Indeed, he could give 
it at once. The number of elementary 
schools under inspection was 15,921, 
and there were in them 92,251 children 
who were above 13 years of age, making 
3°36 per cent of the scholars on the re- 
gister of the aided schools. If, however, 
the reference was not merely to schools 
under inspection, but to schools of all 
classes, he had not the means of obtain- 
ing the information sought for, and 
doubted whether the expenditure of 
time, labour, and money necessary to 
procure such information would justify 
the Government in attempting to pro- 
cure it. If, too, an inquiry were insti- 
tuted, it was doubtful whether the Re- 
turn would be even approximately accu- 
rate, for the Inspectors were not likely 
to be able to obtain these particulars. 
Even now it was difficult to get the work 
done in the Department, for this work 
increased day by day with the increase 
in the number of elementary schools and 
of the scholars attending there ; and the 
work was likely to become greater if the 
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Bill now before the other House were 
passed. Moreover, the information asked 
for would be necessarily imperfect, be- 
cause there must be a number of schools 
into the condition of which no one would 
have a right to inquire, and as to which 
the persons conducting them might be 
unwilling to give information. Under 
all the circumstances, he must answer 
the second part of the noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion in the negative. 


Railways.— 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter before 
Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 4th August, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Supriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 1] reported. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) [96]; Expiring ‘Laws Continu- 
ance * [281]; Queen Anne’s Bounty * [278]. 

Committee—Report—Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Bilbrough, 
&c.) * [265]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Birmingham, &c.)* [266]; Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Bath, &c) * [264]; Prisons * [180- 
284]. 

Pane a as amended— Elementary, Education 
[277]; Forfeiture Relief * [259]. 

Third Reading—Pollution of Rivers [276], and 
passed, 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—UNION WORK- 
HOUSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether consider- 
ing the great disproportion which pre- 
vails between the number of union work- 
houses at present existing in Ireland and 
the number of paupers requiring relief 
therein, Her Majesty’s Government have 
it in contemplation to promote, through 
the Local Government Board in that 
Country, the amalgamation of Poor Law 
Unions, so as to reduce the number of 
workhouses and the consequent unne- 
cessarily high poor rates now levied upon 
property in Ireland ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, the number of paupers now receiving 
relief in Irish workhouses is in many 
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cases much below the accommodation 
provided, and itis possible that a consider- 
able diminution in the expenditure for 
establishment charges might be effected 
by the amalgamation of some Poor Law 
Unions, and a consequent reduction in 
the number of workhouses. But the 
average area of Irish Unions is already 
much larger than that of the English 
Unions, and in considering any proposal 
for their amalgamation it would be very 
necessary to bear in mind not only the 
economical side of the question, but also 
the retention of proper facilities for the 
administration of relief to the sick and 
destitute poor, and for securing the at- 
tendance of Guardians at the meetings 
of the Boards. The Government do not 
contemplate the formation of a general 
scheme for amalgamation of Unions, 
but the Local Government Board will be 
prepared to consider on its merits any 
a ag for the amalgamation of neigh- 

ouring Unions which may be brought 
before them by the Guardians of such 
Unions. 

Mr. MACARTNEY gave Notice that 
he would early next Session move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the subject. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK — ROTTEN 
ROW.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. REPTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If any steps will be taken 
to improve Rotten Row during the 
autumn, as the ride is in a worse state 
than it has been for some years? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, in answer 
to the Question of my hon. Friend, I 
have to state that the officers of the 
Board of Works have ascertained that 
the Row is in a very unsatisfactory state. 
The materials which have been used for 
the road are rotten and altogether un- 
suitable. It has been agreed that the 
road should be put into a perfectly sound 
and proper state during the autumn. 

Mr. MELLOR asked out of what 
funds the cost of the repairs would come ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the cost would be paid out of the 
Vote for the Park. 


RAILWAYS—ACCIDENT ON THE GREAT 
WESTERN RAILWAY AT BOURTON. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. GOLDNEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his at- 
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tention has been called to another acci- 
dent which has occurred on the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway, near the spot where 
the accident happened to the Flying 
Dutchman on the 27th of July last; and, 
whether he has taken any further steps 
in the matter? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: My 
attention, Sir, has been called to the ac- 
cident in question. It happened to a 
goods train, and no one was seriously 
injured, but it isimportant as happening 
so near the same place. The Company 
have not yet sent to the Board of Trade 
the particulars of this second accident. 
Captain Tyler has, however, been at 
once directed to examine the whole of 
the permanent way between Bristol and 
Exeter, now belonging to the Great 
Western Railway Company. 


HERTSLET’S MAP OF EUROPE BY 
TREATY—NON-EUROPEAN COUN- 
TRIES.—QUESTION. 


Se H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Foreign 
Office is prepared to submit to the 
Treasury the expediency of holding out 
to Mr. Hertslet some inducement to pre- 
pare a work on Treaties respecting Non- 
European Countries, on the same plan 
as his recent work, entitled ‘The Map 
of Europe by Treaty?” 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I am sure my 
hon. Friend asks this Question with the 
kindest intention towards Mr. Hertslet. 
The Question raises many delicate con- 
siderations with which the Treasury may 
or may not be concerned. I am not 
surprised, Sir, that my hon. Friend 
should think that it is desirable to 
extend the scope of Mr. Hertslet’s 
Map of Europe by Treaty. There are 
Treaties with China and other Asiatic 
countries. There are, jagain, other 
Treaties between European countries 
and the semi-civilized States of Africa 
which often give rise to complicated 
questions. The same may be said 
for North and South America. Her 


Majesty’s Government will be glad to 
see the principle of Mr. Hertslet’s last 
work extended ; but I am sure my hon. 
Friend will see that his Question is 
one upon which it is not desirable 
that I should make any statement at 
present, 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
[prin 277.] 

(Viscount Sandon, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
FURTHER CONSIDERATION. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [8rd August] 
proposed (on Consideration of the Bill, 
as amended) to the proposed Amend- 
ment in page 6, line 17, after the word 
‘‘ pay,” to insert the words 


“‘Tf the parent of any child who is resident 
in the district of a School Board is unable, by 
reason of poverty, to pay the fees of such child 
at a public elementary school, or any part of 
such fee, and if the School Board fails to make 
regulations, under Clauses twenty-five and 
seventy-four of the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870, for the payment of the same, it shall 
be the duty of the guardians, if satisfied of such 
inability, to pay the same in accordance with 
the provisions of this section,’—(Lord Robert 
Montagu,)— 


And which Amendment to the pro- 
posed Amendment was, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ who is,’’ in line 1, in order to 
insert the words ‘not being,”—(Sir 
W. Vernon Harcourt,)—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘who is’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


Viscount SANDON said, he wished 
to communicate to the House the result 
of the consideration which the Govern- 
ment had given to the question raised by 
the proposition of the noble Lord the 
Member for Westmeath (Lord Robert 
Montagu)—namely, to make it the duty 
of Boards of Guardians everywhere— 
even in school board districts—to pay the 
school fees for the children of parents 
whom they considered to be incapable 
of paying them—since the late protracted 
and somewhat heated opposition to which 
they were subjected last night. He 
thought every hon. Member must feel 
that there had been considerable misap- 
prehension on this subject, and it might 
be well that he should recall to their 
recollection what was the state of the law 
at the present moment as to the remis- 
sion and payment of fees. The state of 
the law was this—In Scotland, according 
to the Act of 1872, passed by the late 
Liberal Government, the school boards 
had nothing whatever to do with either 
the remission or payment of fees for 
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oor children; but it was laid down in 
ection 69 that— 


“it shall be the duty of the said Parochial 
Board to pay out of the poor relief fund any 
reasonable charge for the education of any 
child whose parent is unable to pay the school 
fees.” 


By Clause 14 of the present Bill, which 
had nearly passed through the various 
Forms of the House, and to which the 
House had given its assent, it was pro- 
vided that the parent of any child not 
being resident in the district of a school 
board— 


“who is unable by reason of poverty to pay 
the ordinary fee for such child at a public ele- 
mentary school, or any part of such fee, may 
apply to the guardians having jurisdiction in 
the parish in which he resides, and it shall be 
the duty of such guardians, if satisfied of such 
inability, to pay the said fee, not exceeding 
threepence a week.” 

So that for Scotland, and all towns in 
England not under school boards, there 
was one uniform law—that on account 
of the compulsion upon parents to send 
their children to school if they had not 
sufficient means to pay the school fees, 
and yet were not out-door paupers—pay- 
ment for their children out of the rates 
by the Guardians having been already 
provided for by the Bill of 1873 of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford—it was the duty of the Guar- 
dians to pay a moderate school-fee. 
What, then, was the state of the law 
in regard to districts where there were 
school boards? In all school board dis- 
tricts the school board had the power of 
either remitting the fees in their own 
schools or of paying them in schools 
which did not belong to them. Now, 
with regard to the action of the Educa- 
tion Department, the position taken up 
was this. The matter was raised as 
early as 1871 on the Wednesbury School 
Board case. The Wednesbury School 
Board wrote to ask the assent of the 
Education Department to their 6th bye- 
law, which provided that they might 
remit the fees of poor children in their 
own board schools. They did not, how- 
ever, provide that they would also pay 
the fees in any schools which did not 
belong to them. On the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1871, the Department of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford was then Vice President, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Wednesbury 
School Board on the subject of these 
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bye-laws, in which the following re- 
marks were made by the direction of the 
right hon. Gentleman :— 

“ With respect to Bye-law 6, in which provi- 
sion is made for the remission of school fees at 
board schools in cases of poverty, but not for 
payment of fees at other schools under similar 
circumstances, my Lords are prepared to allow 
it. Iam, however, directed to point out to you, 
that in the opinion of my Lords it would not 
be just to deprive a parent of his right to choose 
the particular public elementary school to which 
he will send his child because, while he is com- 
pelled by these bye-laws to send his child to 
school, he is unable from poverty to pay his 
school fee; but my Lords cannot doubt that the 
school board will see the justice of making use 
of the power they possess under Section 26 in 
favour of any such parent.” 

That was the final delivery of the last 
Government, and the course laid down 
seemed to him to be a wise course to 
pursue. Upon this precedent the Depart- 
ment, under both the last and the pre- 
sent Government, had always acted, and 
had never committed themselves to ac- 
knowledging that it was right in a school 
only to remit fees in their own schools, 
and not to pay them in others which the 
poor parent might prefer. The Depart- 
ment, however, in this, as in all other 
eases, refuted to give an interpreta- 
tion of an Act, as their interpretation 
could, of course, have no binding effect. 
He was informed that it was not quite 
clear whether the course pursued by 
the Wednesbury School Board was legal 
or not, but the view taken by the Edu- 
cation Department of the then Govern- 
ment was that it was contrary to the 
spirit of the Act that they should only 
undertake to remit fees and should not 
at the same time say they would pay 
them, the position being that it was 
fully understood that the Act of 1870 
was passed distinctly on the basis of the 
recognition as far as possible of the 
parental right to the choice of the school 
for his child. This was obliged to be 
given up in certain cases where there 
was only one school, but the Act of 
1870 was based on the principle, over 
and over again stated in the discussions 
in the House by the Ministers respon- 
sible for that measure, that, where 
there were two, the parent was to have 
the right of choice. The House would 
see the justice of this, and it would 
also feel that in cases of extreme po- 
verty it was bound to be just as care- 
ful of parental feeling as it was in the 
cases of more well-to-do persons, The 
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state of the case was this—We respected 
the feelings of parents generally, but, 
— to the action of certain school 
boards, if parents became very poor we 
subjected them to the injustice of saying 
—‘ We will oblige your children to go 
to school, but we will not give you the 
choice of a school.” The acknowledg- 
ment made by the Educational Depart- 
ment of the then Government was a 
very valuable and important one, but 
they did not feel sufficiently clear of 
their legal position to refuse to pass 
these bye-laws; and from that time all 
bye-laws which contained merely a provi- 
sion for the remission of fees, without 
any provision for the payment of fees, 
had been sanctioned under this protest 
by the Department. A correspondence 
ensued with the Wednesbury Board, 
who said they could not accept the sug- 
gestion of the Department; and the clos- 
ing letter of the Department contained 
this paragraph— 

“No addition to such bye-law was suggested, 
though my Lords thought it right to call the at- 
tention of your board to the power given them, 
independently of any bye-law, by Section 25 of 
the Elementary Education Act, by which power 
they will be relieved from the necessity of en- 
forcing penalties against a parent who, though 
unable from poverty to pay a school fee, prefers 
that his child attend a public elementary day 
school selected by himself.” 


The Department thought strongly it 
would be a serious thing to enforce 
penalties against parents if you did not 
give them a choice of schools; that was 
the state of the case now, and it re- 
mained uncertain whether a magistrate 
would agree to convict a poor parent 
who could not afford to pay the fees at 
the school he preferred, and who refused, 
on conscientious grounds—as might 
likely be the case eg. among Roman 
Catholics—to send his child to a secular 
board school where his fees would be 
remitted. It was a subject of conside- 
rable importance and for cool argument, 
and certainly the Committee would now 
see not of a Party character nor one of 
those matters which, when understood, 
should create excitement, or of those 
matters that should provoke a heated 
discussion of such a nature as that of last 
evening. He said last night, when the 
question was first raised, that, as his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford didnotseem prepared to support it— 
which, of course, implied that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite also would not do so— 
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and as it was so late in the Session, and 
everybody was so anxious to close the 
consideration of the Bill, that he thought 
it better not to accept the proposal of the 
noble Lord the Member for Westmeath 
(Lord Robert Montagu), saying at the 
same time it was impossible not to admit 
it was an important one. In fact, he 
should have been eating the words of the 
Department if he had not acknowledged 
that. [Mr. Lowe: A blot was hit.] 
Yes, he said it hit a blot in the Bill, 
and in the Education Act of 1870. It 
must, however, be remembered that 
when identically the same proposal had 
been made by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North-East Lancashire on Clause 
14 in Committee on the Bill, he had 
then asked his hon. Friend not to open 
that important question on the ground of 
time not allowing fresh matter to be 
added to the discussions on the Bill, 
which, even then, had been much pro- 
tracted so as to endanger its progress ; 
and as no interest was then shown by 
the House in the matter, the Amend- 
ment was withdrawn, on the very same 
grounds on which he asked the noble 
Lord yesterday not to press his. After 
he had used these words an unexpected 
amount of feeling was shown by hon. 
Members of experience on both sides of 
the House, which it was exceedingly 
difficult to answer by argument. Hon. 
Members representing Irish constituen- 
cies said they felt the grievance to be a 
very strong one in large towns in Eng- 
land with a considerable Irish popula- 
tion; and there was not a shadow of doubt 
that the class particularly injured was the 
poor in the large towns, which included 
a large proportion of Roman Catholics, 
to whom it was a serious grievance 
to be forced indirectly in this way to 
send their children to board schools, 
contrary, as he and the Department 
had always, under both Governments, 
held, to the principle of the Act of 1870. 
We must look at things as they really 
were, and, whether it was before an 
Orange meeting or any other meeting, 
he should be prepared to defend the po- 
sition they had taken up with the most 
perfect confidence. The people of the 
country had the strongest sense of jus- 
tice in these matters; and when a real 
and genuine case of injustice was made 
out, one which was not inténded by the 
Act of 1870, as was admitted by the 
last Government, and the existence of 
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which was hardly known until it was 
urged strongly by hon. Members from 
Treland, it was certain they would not 
allow it to remain. Of course, the posi- 
tion was one of some little difficulty, 
and they were exceedingly loth to raise 
unnecessarily questions which would 
trench on the conscientious feelings. of 
any hon. Gentleman opposite; but he 
thought on consideration the Noncon- 
formists would see that the proposal did 
not in any way touch their conscientious 
scruples, but simply did away with an 
injury now done to the consciences of 
poor people. He was sure they would 
bear him out when he said he had 
avoided as much as possible things 
which would be distasteful and disa- 
greeable to them; but this question 
being raised, it seemed necessary to find 
some mode of meeting it. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord was, no doubt, 
open to considerable objection on the 
ground that it did seem to throw a sort 
of slur on school boards, which was, he 
was sure, not intended; it might, how- 
ever, be held to imply that school 
boards largely were neglecting their 
duties in this matter. The Government 
had considered the subject with very 
great care. They were aware that some 
hon. Members naturally wished to take 
a division on the principle involved; and 
after calm consideration, and after the 
more friendly tone in which the dis- 
cussion closed that morning, the Govern- 
ment were inclined to recommend a 
course which he hoped would meet with 
considerable assent. If the noble Lord 
would withdraw his clause, they would 
propose to take the sense of the House 
by an Amendment of Clause 14. That 
clause now only provided that the pa- 
rent of any child, ‘‘not being resi- 
dent in the district of a school board,” 
who was unable from poverty to pay 
the fee, might apply to the Guar- 
dians, who should pay it, if satisfied 
of his inability to do so; they would 
propose to omit the words “not being 
resident in the district of a school board.” 
That would make the clause applicable 
to the whole country, and so far as 
the relief of the poor for the purposes 
of education was concerned, school-board 
districts would be placed in exactly the 
same position as the rest of England 
and of Scotland. They would thus have 
one uniform law for the whole of Eng- 
land and Scotland ; and where the Guar- 
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dians were satisfied that the parent was 
too poor to pay the fees of his child, they 
would be obliged to pay the necessary 
fees, and the parent would have the 
choice of sending his child to any public 
elementary school. This proposal pre- 
vented the idea of any slur on school 
boards ; it raised the question plainly 
and simply ; and he hoped and believed 
the House would now approach it ina 
calm and considerate spirit. "When hon. 
Members remembered that the strong 
appeal which was addressed to the House 
on the subject by hon. Members from 
Ireland on behalf of their co-religionists 
was caused by the action of certain 
school boards, they would feel that the 
subject was a grave one, and that the 
Government were not acting rashly or 
wrongly in asking them calmly to con- 
sider and pass a dispassionate judgment 
upon it, now that the question had been 
brought before them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his posi- 
tion was different from that of most of 
his Friends, and he wished it to be under- 
stood that what he desired to say he 
spoke without communication with them. 

Mr. SPEAKER called the right hon. 
Gentleman to Order, as he had already 
spoken on the Amendment before the 
House—that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 


he was ready, if it would facilitate dis- 


cussion, to withdraw his Amendment. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU believed 
that the proposal now made by the Go- 
vernment would effect the object which 
he and his Friends sitting on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House had in 
view, and if there was an understanding 
that upon the withdrawal of his Amend- 
ment the House would proczed to a 
division upon the omission of the words 
“not being resident in the district of a 
school board,’’ he should be happy to 
withdraw his Amendment. He trusted, 
however, that some assurance would be 

iven by hon. Gentlemen on the front 

pposition Bench that they would not 
throw any obstruction in the way, be- 
cause otherwise the withdrawal of his 
Amendment would place him in an un- 
favourable position. 

Mr. FAWCETT pointed out that the 
25th clause of the Act of 1870 gave a 
permissive power to school boards, while 
the present Amendment was obligatory. 
The result would be that there would be 
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a permissive clause in operation in one 
Act as to school boards, while in another 
Boards of Guardians would be compelled 
to pay these rates. Did not the noble 
Lord the Vice President think that, 
under these circumstances, it would be 
a necessary part of his proposal to re- 
peal the 25th clause of the Act of 
1870? 

Tue O'DONOGHUE recommended 
the withdrawal of the Amendment, and 
that the matter should be left in the 
hands of the Government, in which, in 
this respect, he had perfect confidence. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the point raised by 
the hon. Member for Hackney was no 
doubt important, but he would suggest 
that it would be more conveniently dis- 
cussed after the withdrawal of the 
Amendment, and when the proposal of 
the noble Lord the Vice President of 
the Council was before the House. 
They were not asked to agree to the 
proposal, but simply to allow the with- 
drawal of the Amendments on the 
Paper, so as to be in a condition to con- 
sider and deal with it. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the Amend- 
ment of the Government would leave 
the law exactly the same as it now ex- 
isted in Scotland, and he approved of it 
on that account. : 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked whether the 
effect of the Amendment and the Go- 
vernment proposal would not be exactly 
the same, except that the latter would 
avoid naming the school board in a de- 
rogatory manner ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to ask 
who would be the judge of justice in 
this case? The noble Lord defended his 
Amendment on the ground of justice ; 
but if no discretion was left either to 
the school boards or the Guardians he 
should like to know who was to decide 
what was justice ? 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, and proposed Amendment, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER proposed to 
insert after the word ‘ parent” the 
words ‘not being a pauper.’ The 
clause was not meant to apply to pau- 
pers, and he thought, therefore, that this 
Amendment was necessary. With re- 
gard to the clause before us, his posi- 
tion in the matter was different from 
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that of several of his hon. Friends. He 
had always defended the 25th clause, 
being of opinion that the right should 
be given to the parent of choosing what- 
ever school he would prefer to send his 
child to; and he was willing to abide by 
the exact terms of the letter written in 
1871, for which he was responsible, but in 
which the Marquess of Ripon also agreed. 
It was to the effect that the Department 
considered that by the Act of 1870 there 
was a discretion in school boards, whe- 
ther they should make a bye-law or not ; 
but that they would be acting in the 
spirit of the Act of 1870 if they did make 
a bye-law. He regretted that the noble 
Lord the Member for Westmeath (Lord 
Robert Montagu) had mooted the ques- 
tion, and that the Government had last 
night rather hastily adopted his Amend- 
ment, as it must inevitably lead to se- 
rious difficulties. He (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
could not, however, disown or retract his 
own views. It had been said that the 
supporters of the 25th clause were bound 
to push their views to a logical conclu- 
sion and to support the Amendment ; 
but it was not always expedient in ad- 
ministrative and Parliamentary matters 
to push things to their logical conclu- 
sion. If, moreover, the Government had 
intended to carry out the principle to its 
logical conclusion, they ought to have 
put the -proposal in the original Bill. 
Again, this proposal did two things; it 
not only took from the school board the 
discretion they now possessed; but it sub- 
jected the school board to the authority 
of the Board of Guardians. He repeated 
that it would have been better to let the 
matter alone. The 25th clause of the 
Act of 1870 was now exciting very little 
feeling or attention throughout the coun- 
try, and it was unwise to renew the 
agitation it had excited by the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. He now, how- 
ever, came to the suggestion of the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
to omit the words ‘‘ not being resident 
in the district of a school board,’ the 
effect of which would be to make it the 
duty of Guardians all over the Kingdom 
to pay the fees of poor children, but, 
at the same time, to leave to the school 
boards the option they now possessed, by 
leaving the25th clause unrepealed. Well, 
having always adopted the principle of 
the’ 25th clause, he should feel it his 
duty to vote for the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
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thus putting England in the. position 
now occupied in this respect by Scot- 
land, on condition, however, that if this 
was done the present clause should be 
repealed. He could not help saying, al- 
though many of his Friends would not 
agree with him, that the Bill was a pro- 
gress in education and would tend to 
promote it throughout the country, and 
he trusted the Government would not 
imperil its passing by persevering in 
their proposal, without accepting the 
suggestion that the 25th clause should 
be repealed. 

Mr. PELL said, that, much as he 
regretted all that had occurred last 
night, he believed that good had come 
out of it. Ifhis noble Friend’s sugges- 
tion were adopted, the inquiry as to the 
position of parents and their ability to 
pay school fees would be left in the 
hands of the Guardians, who could, 
though their officers, carry out that duty 
much better than the school boards; 
and if that were agreed to, he could see 
no objection to the repeal of the 25th 
clause. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served that he was in a different position 
from that which his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) occupied, as he had never been 
a consenting party to a great portion of 
the legislation of 1870. He was always 
an opponent of the 25th clause, and 
would gladly see it repealed; but that 
which was now proposed by the noble 
Lord opposite would be an aggravation 
for it would make universal and com- 
pulsory the principle of that clause. 
What had now taken place showed that 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
had not acted unjustifiably in asking for 
some time for discussing the matter. 
He felt bound to vote against the pro- 
posed Amendment of the noble Lord, 
which was full of the objections which 
he felt with respect to the 25th clause. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the scenes 
of last evening had one good result, for 
they showed that the Irish Members, 
although deserted by the front Opposi- 
tion bench, had found Friends at the 
other side of the House. For his part 
he, as an Irish Roman Catholic, re- 
garded with suspicion any proposal 
coming from the front Opposition bench. 
He remembered a memorable night 
when the late hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, with elephantine power, came 
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down to supported the University Bill 
of the late Government, and his prin- 
cipal argument in its favour was that it 
was a Bill disapproved of equally by the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. Pro- 
bably his reason for now opposing the 
Amendment was that it was one in fa- 
vour of the pauper Roman Catholic 
children in England. He hoped that in 
those places where there were many 
Irish electors the Division Lists upon the 
question would be carefully examined, 
and that on educational questions the 
front Opposition bench would be divided 
now and for ever from the Roman Ca- 
tholic Party. 

Mr. RICHARD said, he concurred in 
the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt). He had himself 
always objected to the 25th clause, and 
in 1874 introduced a Bill for the purpose 
of repealing it, and that measure was 
supported by the whole of the Liberal 
Party, except those connected with Ire- 
land. He thought that the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Callan) would not contribute to the 
peaceable discussion of the question, and 
hoped that no man in that House would 
be deterred from recording his vote by 
the kind of threat which he had held 
out. He (Mr. Richard) deeply regretted 
that the Government had accepted the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Westmeath, as the effect would 
be to promote discussions in the country 
full of bitterness and animosities. He 
concurred in thinking that the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council was an aggra- 
vated form of the 25th clause, and he 
should feel bound to give it every resist- 
ance. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
Amendment indicated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr Tydvil was not before 
the House. The Amendment before it 
was that of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. 

Mr. FAWCETT said it was very de- 
sirable that the Government should at 
once state what their intentions were 
in reference to the 25th clause. 

Viscount SANDON said, the Govern- 
ment had been struck by the very marked 
feeling of the House with reference to 
the 25th ‘clause, and thought it their 
duty to give way to it. If, therefore, 
his Amendment were accepted, he should 
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assent to the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
that the 25th clause be repealed. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he sup- 
ported the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford, 
because its object was that every poor 
child should receive religious teaching 
in conformity with the religion of his 
parents. Ina rural Board of Guardians 
of which he was a member no question 
except that of the poverty of the parents 
ever arose when the question of edu- 
cating pauper children arose. The Guar- 
dians had simply done the best they 
could for the education of the children, 
and had always sent pauper children 
to the schools which their parents pre- 
ferred. 

Mr. GOSCHEN pointed out that the 
assent which the noble Lord the Vice 
President of the Council promised to the 
proposal of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford was, in fact, no 
concession at all. If the Amendment 
proposed by the noble Lord to be made 
in the 14th clause was adopted, the 25th 
clause of the former Act must go as a 
matter of course. The noble Lord pro- 
posed, as a concession, to repeal the 
25th clause, which gave optional power 
to remit or pay fees, and to substitute 
for it a clause which would render the 
payment of school fees compulsory upon 
all Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. MELDON thought there would 
be no necessity to repeal the 25th clause, 
as, in his view, that provision and the 
clause in the present Bill would work 
harmoniously together. 

Mr. HOPWOOD was understood to 
intimate that he did not approve of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY considered 
it desirable that all impediments to 
children being taught in conformity 
with the religion of their parents ought 
to be removed. 

Dr. WARD said, the true Liberals 
on this question were the Irish Members 
and some hon. Members on the Ministe- 
rial side of the House. 


Amendment agreed to ; words inserted. 


Viscount SANDON moved, as an 
Amendment, in Clause 14, page 6, lines 
10 and 11, the omission of the words, 
‘not being resident in the district of a 
School Board.” 


. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 10, to leave out the words ‘‘ not 
being resident in the district of a School 
Board.” —( Viscount Sandon.) 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished, in 
the first instance, to express his deep 
regret that Her Majesty’s Government 
had re-opened a question which there 
was reason to hope was in a fair way of 
being settled by the consent of different 
opinions. Unfortunately, too, they had 
raised the question in a manner not 
creditable to themselves. "Without con- 
sideration they had adopted an Amend- 
ment to a clause calling up the conten- 
tion of last night, and by their present 
proposal they had shown the Amend- 
ment to be an untenable one. The 
course that they (the Opposition) took 
last night was justified by the event, and 
had shown that they were perfectly right 
in urging that there should be more con- 
sideration of the matter. They now had 
to consider what course should be taken 
in relation to the present Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Vice President of 
the Council. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Rylands) that they were now practically 
brought to face a great difficulty. They 
had dealt with pauperism, and Parlia- 
ment had met the difficulty by saying— 
‘‘ We will give a free education to the 
children of pauper parents, and we will 
recognize the religion of those children’s 
parents, and allow them to choose their 
school; and in many districts in the 
country we propose to give facilities for 
the payment of the fees of the children 
of indigent parents.” That was the 
course they had taken, and they had 
now to determine what should be done 
in the case of the large towns. Were they 
to say to poor parents—‘‘ Unless you 
pay the money you cannot afford to pay, 
and unless you send your children to 
schools to which you cannot afford to 
send them, you shall be subject to fine 
or imprisonment?” For his own part, 
he was not prepared to be a party to the 
fining or imprisoning of poor people who 
could not afford to pay for their chil- 
dren’s education. If the authority of 
the law were brought in, they were 
bound to make provision in that law 
that a person who was not in a position 
to pay should not suffer punishment for 
his poverty, but some means must be 
provided by which he should be en- 
abled to fulfil the requirements of the 
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law and have his children educated. He 
(Mr. Rylands) should have been glad if 
there were no such religious difficulty, 
and he felt it would have been a great 
blessing if the religious difficulty had 
been removed. What position were 
they now in? Parliament gave pauper 
children the opportunity of going to the 
school their parents preferred, and the 
same opportunity was given to people 
who were well off; but what was to be 
done in respect of those persons in that 
class which was just above pauperism— 
who were struggling against pauperism ? 
Simply, because they were poor were 
they to be denied that which was given 
to paupers and to those who were much 
better off? Was it to be said to them 
—‘‘ We insist that you shall either send 
your children to school and pay their 
school fees out of your miserable-re- 
sources,” or else compel them to send 
their children to schools which the 
parents in their own consciences thought 
they ought not to be sent to? He had 
always felt as a magistrate that if he 
had to exercise the compulsory require- 
ments of the Education law—if a parent 
were willing to send his child to a school 
of a particular denomination, and it was 
not open for him to do so—and if he 
knew that the parent was unable from 
his poverty to pay, he must say as a 
magistrate that under those circum- 
stances he would not send a man to pri- 
son. He considered that Boards of 
Guardians were far better judges of 
who were paupers than a school board 
could be. It was most unwise in his 
opinion that school boards should under 
the 25th clause have that control of the 
rates. It had a tendency to promote an 
undue partiality for some particular 
schools, and there was a temptation to 
give relief to parents who were not the 
proper recipients of that relief. Every- 
one was perfectly well aware that a 
person would not go to the Board $f 
Guardians unless from sheer necessity, 
and if he did go an officer would be ap- 
pointed to investigate the circumstances 
of the applicant for relief; and he could 
trust the Board of Guardians so to in- 
vestigate every application that came 
before them under this clause, that it 
would prevent any abuse. When means 
were provided for giving food to those 
who were starving, some means should 
also be found to supply intellectual 
food. He would not be a party to the 
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mockery of saying to people who were 
quite unable to pay—we insist on you 
sending your children to school, and 
yet take no means of providing the fees 
they could not pay. He recognized in 


the Amendment no case of concurrent en- . 


dowment; to that he had strong objec- 
tion, as indeed he had to all religious 
endowment. The religious difficulty was 
the greatest to contend with in the 
matter of education, but if the leading 
endowment of religion by the State, in 
the form of a Church Establishment, 
were removed, the difficulties in the way 
of education would be reduced to a 
minimum. He regretted that he could 
not go with some of his Friends, but he 
was only taking the line he had fol- 
lowed throughout these discussions. The 
Amendment had been suggested by way 
of a compromise, and he did not feel 
called upon to refuse it. 

Mr. MELLOR begged to compliment 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) on the change which had come 
over his sentiments after last night’s 
rest. The hon. Member had gone into 
the Lobby three times against the pro- 
posal submitted yesterday, but he now 
saw his way to accept it in another form. 
They on that (the Ministerial) side vin- 
dicated last night by their votes the 
position which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
now took up, and they expressed their 
determination to remain to an hour how- 
ever late, if necessary, to do so. Various 
attempts at compromise had been made 
on the previous night, but they had ‘all 
been frustrated by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. Now, however, for political pur- 
poses, and in order to retain that posi- 
tion which some of them thought they 
possessed, they turned round and took 
the popular view, and began to plead for 
the pauper and the poor. 

rR. NEWDEGATE considered that 
the House were about to pass a clause 
for the benefit of the Roman Catholic 
poor of large towns. The clause would 
make the fees to Roman Catholic schools 
compulsory, and the effect of that would 
be that the Educational Votes of this 
country, like the Educational Fund in 
Ireland, would become largely contri- 
butory to monastic and conventual 
schools. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] They all knew 
that the influence of the priests over 
Roman Catholics was such that many of 
those parents would make themselves 
poor for the nonce, in order to obtain 
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the favour of their spiritual direc- 
tors. [‘‘Oh, oh! and No!”] What 
the House was now doing was giving 
a forced subsidy to those Roman Catho- 
lic schools respecting which an Inspector 
had lately reported that— 


“he lamented to state that the Roman Catho- 
lic schodls are now mainly under the tuition and 
direction of monks and nuns.”’ 


The proposal, in fact, was neither more 
nor less than concurrent endowment in 
a very objectionable form. To his 
thinking, if the State insisted on com- 
pulsion, it ought also to provide the* 
schools. That course had been adopted 
in Germany and the United States, and 
it was a consistent course. They were, 
by what they were doing, launching 
themselves on a course the results of 
which he was confident they could not 
see, and from which hereafter they would 
find it very difficult to withdraw. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the real ques- 
tion was whether school boards or Boards 
of Guardians were the most likely to 
administer the local rates with the 
greatest economy. That point was dis- 
cussed in connection with the Scotch Act, 
and the House had unanimously agreed 
to give the power now sought to the 
Boards of Guardians, or, in other words, 
to the parochial boards in Scotland. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would vote 
against the Amendment. As the matter 
now stood, where there were school 
boards they had a discretion as to the 
payment of fees. Where there was no 
school board, the Board of Guardians 
were to pay fees; but they had no dis- 
cretion in the matter except as to whe- 
ther the parent of the child was able to 
pay or not. The school board was the 
higher educational authority, and they 
had, therefore, a wider discretion in 
judging in the matter. He was not in 
favour of withdrawing the discretion 
now possessed by the higher authority 
in order to confer a more limited dis- 
cretion on the inferior authority, the 
Board of Guardians. He objected to 
alter a system which had hitherto worked 
well unless for the most valid reasons. 
The alteration now proposed had been 
sprung upon them suddenly, and he was 
not prepared to vote for it at a moment’s 
notice. 

Mrz. A. MILLS pointed out that it 
was not a question as to a higher or 
lower authority. Indeed, it was not an 
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educational matter atall. Itwasa mere 
question as to the degree of poverty and 
the ability of the parent to pay school 
fees, of which the Board of Guardians 
must be better judges than the school 
board. 

Mr. GOSCHEN remarked that al- 
though Guardians might be better 
judges of the poverty of parents, on the 
other hand, he submitted that school 
boards would be the best judges as to 
the merits of the schools, and their re- 
spective worthiness to receive the fees, 
for they could take those things into 
their consideration, and that the Guar- 
dians had no power to do. It was now 
proposed that the latter, even in school 
districts, should, at the option of the 
parent, pay fees to any school, irrespec- 
tive altogether of its character, and that 
was a matter which required to be looked 
after. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question of whether the 
money raised from the rates for the pur- 
pose of education should be applied to 
board schools only, or to.such schools as 
the parents approved, was neither with 
the school boards nor the Boards of 
Guardians, but with the High Court of 
Parliament. It was a question of high 
policy, which ought to be determined on - 
general grounds by Parliament, and not 
left to be settled by every school board 
according to the views of particular 
localities. Accordingly, if the House 
were going, as he hoped they were, 
after passing this Amendment, to accept 
the proposition to repeal the 25th clause 
of the Act of 1870, they would be reliev- 
ing the school boards of what he thought 
was an embarrassing task imposed upon 
them, and transferring once for all to 
Parliament the duty of deciding the 
general principle on which relief should 
be given. That being done, the House 
might safely leave the settlement of in- 
dividual cases tothe Boardsof Guardians, 
who had the best means of forming a 
judgment upon them. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR agreed that 
the proposal involved a principle which 
Parliament ought to settle, and that it 
was an improvement on the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for West- 
meath (Lord Robert Montagu). Sup- 
posing it to be carried, then, as a logical 
consequence, it would be desirable that 
the 25th clause of the Act of 1870 should 
be repealed. At the same time he should 
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consider it his duty to vote against the 
Amendment for several reasons. It was 
said the Amendment would establish 
a uniform system for the whole country. 
The Guardians in Scotland did pay the 
fees; but the power in the Scotch Bill 
was very carefully guarded, whereas in 
this Bill the parent was told he could 
apply for parochial relief for the educa- 
tion of his child, and yet not be pauper- 
ized or degraded by failing to perform 
his duty to his child. On a former oc- 
casion the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had wisely said— 
‘There must be no free education except 
for those who are in receipt of pauper 
relief.” Surely, if a person was not a 
pauper, he could find a 1d. or 2d. per 
week to educate his child. But if he 
was on such a margin of destitution that 
he could not do so, then the different 
religious Bodies who wished his children 
to be educated would readily find the 
money for him. This clause, however, 
would make the giving of this relief 
compulsory, and very largely extend the 
principle. He objected to it on the 
ground that it took the House by sur- 
prise. Such an important alteration 
ought to be most carefully considered by 
the House. At the very. end of the 
Session, when the country had no ex- 
pectation of such a proposal, the Govern- 
ment introduced this large change, which 
he believed would have a most demoral- 
izing and pauperizing influence upon the 
people in our large towns. Under these 
circumstances, as on a previous occasion, 
the hon. Member for Westminster op- 
posed the abolition of the 25th clause at 
the end of a Session, so he was of opinion 
that they ought not to decide this ques- 
tion without giving the country time to 
consider it. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he would ex- 
plain the operation of the present law in 
a London parish as it had been told him 
by a Poor Law Guardian. The fees 
were paid by the relieving officer direct 
to the school managers, and the names 
of recipients printed on a list correspon- 
ding with the lists of other recipients of 
relief. Ifthe Amendment of the noble 
Lord were accepted, this plan would be 
acted upon throughout the country ; and 
it would pauperize the people thus to 
bring them into contact with Boards of 
Guardians for school fees. That was a 
dangerous principle, and he decidedly 
objected to it. 


Mr. Lyon Playfair 
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Mr. E. JENKINS opposed the Amend- 
ment, urging that it continued the policy 
of hostility to school boards which the 
Government had already evinced, and 
that what they were asked to do by the 
clause was to pay money for parents 
who selected schools where their children 
would receive the religious education 
which they wished them to be instructed 
in. The clause would have the effect of 
encouraging Ultramontane doctrines— 
doctrines subversive of the principles 
upon which the House rested. He was 
an advocate of religious freedom, and 
as such he maintained that the Amend- 
ment was consistent with all that the 
Government had done in aid of denomi- 
nationalism as against free education, 
but he hoped the time was not far off 
when the House would be able to reverse 
their policy. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the Roman 
Catholic Members had a perfect right to 
their own views on education, but he 
and his Friends had an ‘equal right to 
theirs. There was, in fact, an inseparable 
gulf between them, and whatever threats 
might be thrown out, and whatever the 
consequences of the next Election might 
be, he and those who thought with him 
would be firm, stanch, and consistent 
in the principles they advocated. The 
Government, in their new zeal for cen- 
tralization, were about to impose this 
duty upon the Guardians without ascer- 
taining whether they thoughtit desirable, 
or giving the Guardians the discretion 
which had been allowed to school boards. 
He thought their opinion might at least 
have been consulted befors the Amend- 
ment was brought forward. The effect 
of the clause would be to pauperize the 
country. He had always objected to the 
25th clause of the Education Act on 
social and economical, far more than 
religious grounds, and he maintained 
that it was idle to say that a person who 
could not afford 2d. or 3d. a-week to 
educate his child was not a pauper, es- 
pecially as in the Bill they had declared 
that it was the duty of parents to educate 
their children as much as to feed and 
clothe them. If a man, in consequence 
of illness or injury from an accident, 
was unable to work for a few weeks, 
and obtained medical relief, he was in- 
stantaneously declared to be a pauper, 
and debarred from exercising his rights 
of citizenship for one year. But by the 
Bill it was proposed to allow a man to 
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obtain relief for the education of his 
child, and it was provided that he should 
not thereby become a pauper. Parlia- 
ment ought at least to be consistent, 
and to adopt the same principle in both 
cases; and the reason why they did not 
he could only conclude was, that there 
was some unavowed motive at the back 
of it. Hon. Gentleman opposite, owing 
to the course they had fo Ba had ac- 
quired fresh allies in the hon. Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. Callan) and his 
Friends ; but if the hon. Member desired. 
to ascertain whether his enthusiastic 
feeling of rejoicing at the new alliance 
were reciprocated, let him next Session 
move a Resolution to the effect that the 
denominational system of education 
which worked so well in England should 
be extended to Ireland. In that event, 
he believed the hon. Member would find 
out that those to whom he had allied 
himself, while they were in favour of 
denominationalism in England, would 
say that in Ireland that system would 
mean the promotion of Ultramontanism, 
and that they would tell him that even 
at the cost of losing the valuable support 
of the Member for Dundalk they would 
do as they had done since the establish- 
ment of the system of the late Lord 
Derby—give their support tothe precious 
principle of undenominational education 
in Ireland. He regretted that the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council was not before the 
House in print, in order that they might 
consider what Amendments ought to be 
introduced into it. Of course, the Go- 
vernment, with the aid of their new 
Irish allies, would overpower the Oppo- 
sition and carry their Amendment, and 
they would not be met by any factious 
opposition. [Jronical Cheers.]| He was 
glad to hear that ironical cheer, but he 
would remind the House that although 
he had moved the Adjournment of the 
House last night it was now acknow- 
ledged on all sides, even by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), that the course he had adopted 
had led to the best results. At least, it 
had enabled the Government to place 
before the House what one of their 
leading Friends considered to be a better 
proposal. If it were adopted it would 
still be open to him (Mr. Fawcett) to 
raise the question whether the power 
should be optional or compulsory, and, 
accordingly, he begged to give Notice 
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that at the proper time he would move 
the omission from the Amendment of the 
words, ‘‘ it shall be the duty of the Guar- 
dians,’”’ in order to substitute the word 
“may ” for ‘‘ shall,’’ so as to leave 
Boards of Guardians in the same position 
that school boards now occupied. 

Viscount SANDON said, that as the 
House was desirous to go to a division, 
he would intrude briefly upon their time. 
For himself, he did not care whence 
the settlement of that difficult question 
originated if it only proved satisfactory ; 
and as the hon. Member for Hackney 
claimed the credit of the satisfactory 
settlement which he hoped was about to 
be arrived at, he was quite willing that 
the hon. Gentleman should have all the 
credit that was due to him in the matter. 
The hon. Member also said that it was 
a strong measure to put this duty upon 
the Guardians without consulting them. 
But they had reason to know that the 
bulk of the Guardians would not object 
to the duty in question. The 14th clause 
already applied to about half the Boards 
of Guardians in the country, and not 
one word of remonstrance had been re- 
ceived from any one of them, and he 
thought they would be glad to have the 
means of putting a check on unnecessary 
local expenditure. Again, it had been 
urged by hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
the proposed change would demoralize 
and pauperize the people. But the system 
had been in operation since 1872 in 
Scotland, and its operation had been 
found to be satisfactory. How could it 
be urged, then, that that which was 
good for Scotland could be demoralizing 
and pauperizing in England? Contri- 
butions had been made from various 
quarters to the solution of the question, 
which had been thoroughly discussed 
with great advantage, and he trusted 
the House would feel that they were 
now in a position to come to a decision 
on the subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that he 
had so recently come into the House that 
he felt reluctant to trespass on its time, 
being of opinion he should best show his 
respect for the Assembly he was so proud 
to enter by refraining from addressing it 
while inexperienced in its Forms and 
Practice. But the question under con- 
sideration was one in which he was so 
deeply interested, and one in which he 
had taken so considerable a part per- 
sonally, that it seemed to him it would 
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be hardly honest if he were to remain 
silent and refrain from stating to the 
House the opinions which he had formed 
upon the subject. The noble Lord who 
had just sat down (Viscount Sandon) 
said that they were, he hoped, about to 
arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the 
question. He (Mr. Chamberlain) feared 
that the House could not be congratu- 
lated ppon any such result. As far as 
his practical experience went, the griev- 
ance the noble Lord proposed to remedy 
had been considerably exaggerated, 
while the effect of the new agitation to 
be created by the Amendment which was 
now proposed had been altogether under- 
estimated. Allusion in the course of the 
debates upon the Bill had frequently 
been made to the School Board of Bir- 
mingham, to which he hoped hon. 
Members would at least give credit for 
honesty of purpose and real educational 
zeal. The facts in connection with that 
board had been partially stated by the 
hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr.Sampson 
Lloyd). The House was aware that at 
first the majority of the Birmingham 
School Board had been elected by a 
minority of the ratepayers by virtue of 
the cumulative vote, and that majority 
endeavoured to enforce compulsion be- 
fore any board schools existed, and, con- 
sequently, before there was any choice 
of schools. Under the circumstances it 
became necessary to provide for the pay- 
ment of the fees of the children of poor 
parents attending denominational schools, 
but the feeling created against that 
course was so strong, hundreds of people 
declaring that they would rather be dis- 
trained upon than pay the ‘‘new Church 
rate,” that even the denominationalist 
majority of the board were unwilling to 
enforce it, and provision was therefore 
made for payment of fees in these cases 
by voluntary subscriptions. It was 
worthy of remark that the tendency 
of adopting the principle of paying 
school fees was to increase them in 
amount and number. It was found 
that, when poor parents heard of their 
neighbours having obtained gratuitous 
payment of school fees, they made ap- 
plication for similar advantages. When 
a new election of the school board 
took place the majority was reversed, 
and having pushed forward the erec- 
tion of board schools they carefully 
considered the question, and decided 
in all cases to remit the payment of 
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school fees for poor children in board 
schools, and in no case to pay the fees 
of children attending voluntary schools. 
Since that was decided upon no single 
complaint of hardship had been made. 
His experience had led him to the con- 
clusion that the religious difficulty was 
not a parent’s difficulty, and that, in 
fact, very little would be heard of it if 
the priests and parsons would stand 
aside. But whether the difficulty arose 
from the parents or not, they were told 
that a real grievance arose from parents 
being compelled to accept education 
for their children in schools where no 
religious instruction was provided. The 
Birmingham School Board had adopted 
the principle of complete separation of 
religious and secular education—which 
was a very different thing from adopting 
a system of purely secular education. 
Mr. Cobden once said there were only 
two ways in which a national system of 
education could be enforced with any 
pretence of fairness. One was to have 
a religious education, and pay for the 
religions of all alike, and the other 
to adopt a secular system. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seemed inclined to adopt 
the former alternative, but, Roman Ca- 
tholics would not be content with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire’s proposal that the Pro- 
testant Bible should be read and taught 
in all schools. For Roman Catholics 
religious instruction must be given by 
the priest, or some one authorized by the 
priesthood ; and special provision must 
also be made for other sects. They had 
therefore to distinguish in this matter of 
the rights of conscience. They had to 
ask themselves, while admitting that 
they had no right to enforce upon any 
man religious teaching which he dis- 
approved, whether they were prepared 
to provide for him the religious teaching 
which he wanted. He did not think it 
was infringing the legitimate rights of 
conscience to decline such an extor- 
tionate demand as that. We made 
members of the Society of Friends pay 
war taxes, and held the Peculiar People 
responsible for the death of relatives to 
whom they had given no medical assist- 
ance. These were cases in which the 
State held it right to put aside the so- 
called rights of conscience, and they had 
a similar right to resist the demands of 
Roman Catholics and other sects that 
their religion should be paid for at 
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the expense of those who did not be- 
lieve in it. The Birmingham School 
Board, in adopting a complete separa- 
tion of the two systems were far from 
being hostile to religious education. 
The hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Callan) seemed to have arrived at the 
conclusion that a secular school was of 
necessity an infidel school—an opinion 
which had not always been held by 
members of the Catholic Church, for he 
found that at that moment the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics in the United States 
were contending that the schools ought 
to be made secular, because they con- 
sidered it an injustice to them that the 
Protestant Bible should be taught at 
their expense. The Birmingham Board 
were aly endeavouring to carry out in 
practice the principles which were laid 
down for the settlement of the Irish 
education difficulty ; and 10 years ago 
the Primate of Ireland and haif of his 
Bishops signed a Memorial in favour of 
secular as against denominational reli- 
gious teaching in that country. It was 
said that the Bill was the logical out- 
come of the Act of 1870. He was not 
prepared to contest that. The scheme 
of separate religious instruction was also 
an outcome of that Act. It was laid down 
then that there should be a separation of 
the time between secular and religious 
education, and at Birmingham they had 
only carried the thing a step further than 
that Act by separating the teacher and 
the cost. The Birmingham plan had 
the support of the majority of the reli- 
gious people in Birmingham. It was 
believed that by throwing religious in- 
struction on voluntary effort they would 
secure much more satisfactory results. 
He deprecated the statements of those 
who said that this plan was to the eter- 
ral disgrace of Birmingham, and denied 
the right of any one to put forward such 
acharge. There was more religious in- 
struction given to the children of Bir- 
mingham, and it was more complete, 
efficient, satisfactory, and universal, than 
at any previous period. There were in 
the Nonconformist Sunday schools above 
36,000 children, being almost equal to 
the whole number in attendance at pub- 
lic elementary schools ; and if the Church 
and other schools were taken into ac- 
count, it might fairly be estimated that 
80 or 40 per cent more children were 
in receipt of separate religious edu- 
cation than were required to be pro- 
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vided for in public elementary schools. 
A great deal had been said about 
the right of a parent to have the 
choice of schools. Let hon. Gentle- 
men opposite carry that principle to its 
least conclusion and apply it to the 
rural districts, instead of leaving 10,000 
or 12,000 country parishes with only 
Church schools. The right of con- 
science, he thought, was becoming a 
geographical expression. In the towns 
it meant the right of every one to get his 
religion taught at the expense of every 
one else, while in the country it was the 
right of the Church to drive the children 
into her schools and enforce the payment 
of arate more obnoxious than the old 
church rate, because it was levied not 
merely for the maintenance of the fabric 
of the Church, but for the teaching of 
her principles and doctrines. He looked 
with alarm at the probable effect of the 
proposed Amendment. It would throw 
into the election of Boards of Guardians 
all the discord and confusion that fre- 
quently attended school board elections, 
and would not tend to bring about the 
perfection of religious instruction that 
was desired. Asa general rule Boards 
of Guardians refused to appoint Roman 
Catholic chaplains in workhouses, and 
he thought it probable that they would 
use every legal means to avoid contri- 
buting towards the cost of educating 
Catholic children in the Catholic faith. 
In conclusion, he felt bound to say that 
the Amendment raised a most important 
principle—a principle which had agitated 
this country in past times, and which 
would agitate it again. He deeply re- 
gretted it should have been brought for- 
ward at the eleventh hour, and he con- 
sidered it would justify even a factious 
opposition on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
on his side of the House. The clause 
would lead to future opposition, which, 
he believed, would be detrimental to the 
cause of education. He thanked the 
House for having listened to him so 
attentively. 

Carrain NOLAN said, that there 
was one point in the able and temperate 
speech of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) which was open 
to misconstruction. When he said the 
object of the Amendment was to get dis- 
tricts to pay for the religion of every- 
body else, he forgot that in Ireland the 
principal portion of the population was 
Catholic, and that that country con- 
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tributed £3,000,000 to the Revenue in 
excess of what was spent in Ireland. 
Mr. HOPWOOD opposed the Amend- 
ment. He was no party to any com- 
promise upon the question, and he ad- 
hered to his opinion that the proposed 
Amendment would be a monstrous in- 
terpolation in the Bill at that late 
period. They were told that they 
should give up their opposition because 
a compromise had been brought about 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Forster); but it 
was really no compromise at all. He 
saw no practical difference between that 
which was refused last night, because 
it was a complete reversal of the settle- 
ment of 1870. He contended that their 
action last night was not factious. They 
were bound to resist, by every Form of 
the House, proposals that went to the 
very-root of the existing system of treat- 
ing board schools and voluntary schools. 
That system was accepted with the ut- 
most professions of gratitude from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to the right hon. 
Member for Bradford and the then 
Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) for their 
concession on the point. The 25th clause 
gave an option to the school boards to 
pay for poor children; and now it was 
proposed to substitute for them a more 
objectionable body, and to destroy the 
option which had hitherto existed. He 
could not approve the course pursued 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford. He would treat with 
respect everything that came from that 
right hon. Gentleman except upon this 
matter. The present proposal had the 
same vices as that of last night; and 
the object of the Members opposite in 
supporting it probably was a desire to 
protect voluntary schools against board 
schools. The different religious com- 
munities could provide for the school 
fees of the children which belonged to 
them, and there would be really no dif- 
ficulty in the matter. In that respect 
he fully coincided with what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), whose ability 
he thought, had been so fully shown in 
a speech which must have been listened 
to with attention and pleasure by all 
who heard it. In conclusion, he would 
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warn those who thought that by the 
clause they had bound down Boards of 
Guardians hand and foot to pay these 
fees. 


They might find themselves mis- 
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taken, because the Guardians might 
take it into their heads to. inquire whe- 
ther the parents were really unable to 
pay, and that fact made it even more 
unwise to raise this great stumbling- 
block again. He felt he was perfectly 
justified in making one more appeal to 
the House to vote against the course 
proposed by the Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained 
that it was not he who had offered the 
compromise, and for his part he thought 
that it was a most unfortunate thing 
that the question should have been 
mooted atall. No ingenuity could have 
suggested anything more likely to pre- 
vent their coming to a speedy and 
amicable conclusion of these debates. 
He was sorry, therefore, the question 
had been mooted; but, once made, he 
found it impossible, with any degree 
of consistency with his previous action, 
not to admit that the proposition as now 
brought forward by the noble Lord op- 
posite (Viscount Sandon) was a just 
one. He thought that the change thus 
produced in the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Westmeath 
(Lord Robert Montagu) entirely justified 
the action of the Opposition last night. 
It had given the Government time to 
think over the matter, and he thought 
upon the whole that the proposition of 
the noble Lord was such as in consis- 
tency he could not vote against. At 
the same time, it must be understood he 
was only speaking his own view, and 
not for anybody else. It gave him 
great pain not to vote with his Friends ; 
but his opinion had been formed with 
great care, and he could not act other- 
wise. Without going into the whole 
question, he would say a few words as 
to what would be the practical effect of 
the change in reference to the payment 
of fees by substituting Guardians for 
school boards. He believed that the 
effect would be to enormously di- 
minish the amount of fees to be paid, 
and the Guardians would be better 
qualified than the school boards to judge 
of the question of poverty. Hitherto, 
except in two or three towns, the ques- 
tion had been theoretical rather than 
practical; but he had not the least 
doubt that in Manchester and Salford, 
at any rate, the number of parents who 
would be relieved by Reasle of Guar- 
dians would show a diminution of from 
50 to 75 per cent. Another practical 
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advantage would be that school boards 
would be relieved from any discussion 
in the matter, and after a short time 
the Boards of Guardians would take it 
asa mere matter of business. In con- 
clusion, he ae to join in congratu- 
lating the hon. Member for Birmingham 
Mr. Chamberlain) on the remarkable 
ability with which he had realized the 
expectations entertained by many hon. 
Members of that House. 

Mr. STEVENSON declared that he 
was returned at the General Election to 
oppose the 25th clause; but he could 
not have anticipated that he should have 
to give the opposition to an attempt by 
the Government to amplify the opera- 
tion of that clause. It was contrary to 
sound principle that money derived from 
local rates should be given to schools 
not under local management. He did 
not object to the Amendment on account 
of the money that would have to be 
paid. He believed it would be less 
than was paid at present. But it was 
because it raised a principle of the 
greatest importance that he felt bound 
to vote against the Amendment. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
— to be left out stand part of the 

lu, 

The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
175: Majority 98. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in pursuance of the 
Notice he had already given, moved to 
amend the clause in relation to the 
payment of the fee by the Guardians 
by omitting the words, ‘‘it shall be the 
duty of,” in order to insert words pro- 
viding that the Guardians might pay it if 
they thought fit. He desired to make one 
more effort to minimize the evil of the 
course taken by the Government by 
making this proposal not compulsory, 
but permissive. He called upon the 
Government to give some cogent reason 
for a sudden change of policy. When 
the Bill for repealing the 25th clause of 
the Act of 1870 was brought forward on 
that—the Liberal—side of the House, 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen, then in 
Opposition and now in office, resisted 
the proposal, on the ground that the 
clause had worked admirably, and its 
permissive power had never been abused. 
He should, therefore, like to know why 
they now thought the power should be 
made compulsory. If his Amendment 
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were carried, those districts which had 
no school boards would be left exactly 
in the same position as those which had 
school boards. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 14, to leave out the words “it shall 
be the duty of.” —(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Viscount SANDON said, that one of 
the strongest arguments in favour of the 
proposal which was now made by the 
Government was the importance and con- 
venience of having one uniform system 
throughout the country. As far as could 
be ascertained by the testimony of hon. 
Members from Scotland, the plan of 
making it necessary to prove poverty to 
the satisfaction of the Parochial Board, so 
that they might provide the fees for poor 
children, had worked admirably well, 
and it would be unwise not to take note 
of that success. By the change pro- 
posed the payments would be very 
much reduced, and the Government 
were most anxious to minimize them. 
It was a thing most undesirable in itself 
that the public money should be applied 
in these payments; but to pay the fees 
out of public funds in cases of extreme 
necessity was a necessary corollary of 
any plan of compulsory education, and 
the only question was whether the power 
should be allowed to school boards, or 
confined to Boards of Guardians. If 
the Government proposal were carried 
as it stood it would remove those dis- 
sensions which constantly arose as to 
whether they should pay or not fees in 
schools not belonging to them, which 
had not seldom been injurious to the 
working of the school boards. Parlia- 
ment would now, once for all, he hoped, 
take the responsibility itself of settling 
the matter, so as to remove this fertile 
source of dissension from school boards. 
There was no religious question in- 
volved, but only the question of poverty, 
and the Government hoped that this 
change would diminish the pressure of 
local expense. He thought the House 
must feel that the Government could 
not consent to make it permissive to the 
Boards of Guardians to pay fees in cases 
where it was proved the parents could not 
pay them, as they would thus introduce 
into the Boards of Guardians the system 
already at work in the school boards 
with its concomitant train of dissensions, 
the very evil so much complained of in 
the school boards. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
examined the Amendment with the hope 
that he could agree to it, but he had 
been unable to do so. He did not see 
why the obligation should be permissive 
in the one country and obligatory in the 


other. 
Mr. BRISTOWE supported the 
Amendment. If the powers given by 


the clause were transferred to the Boards 
of Guardians, due regard ought to be 
paid to the interests of those who were 
unable to pay the rates. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 176; Noes 
72: Majority 104. 


Mr. BRISTOWE proposed the inser- 
tion of words to provide that the pay- 
ment of school fees by Boards of Guar- 
dians should be subject to regulations 
approved from time to time by the Edu- 
cation Department. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 15, after the word “ inability,” 
to insert the words “ subject to sueh regulations 
as they may make from time to time with the 
approval of the Education Department.”—(Mr. 
Bristowe.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Viscount SANDON said, he could 
not accept the proposal, as he was most 
anxious that the granting of relief in 
the form of school fees should be en- 
tirely in the hands of the local authori- 
ties, who were most competent to judge 
in these matters, and should have the 
full responsibility of their actions. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER took a similar 
view. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAMSAY proposed in page 6, 
line 18, to leave out the words— 


“The parent shall not by reason of any such 
payment made under this section be deprived 
of any franchise, right, or privilege, or be sub- 
ject to any disability or disqualification,” 


and said that the omission of those words 
would assimilate the provisions of the 
Bill in this respect to the law as it 
existed in Scotland. It had never been 
determined that the payment of school 
fees for a child would impose disability 
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of any kind on the ree He did not 
believe it would, and the words he pro- 
posed to omit were therefore unneces- 
sary. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 18, to leave out the words 
“The parent shall not by reason of any such 
payment made under this section be deprived 
of any franchise, right, or privilege, or be sub- 
ject to any disability or disqualification.” —(Mr, 
Ramsay.) 

Mr. E. JENKINS supported the 
Amendment. Unless the words were 
struck out, the people of Scotland would 
be subject to disabilities under which 
the people of England did not labour. 
It would be a gross injustice if they did 
not in this respect treat the Englishman 
in the same way as they treated the 
Scotchman, and reduce him to the con- 
dition of a pauper. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER reminded the 
House that the Act of 1870 did not dis- 
franchise the parent unless where he 
was in receipt of parochial relief. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR would like 
to see the pauperizing provision taken 
out of the Shotch Act. 

Mr. CHARLEY opposed the Amend- 
ment on the ground that it would be 
unfair to drive members of the indepen- 
dent working class down to the condition 
of paupers, simply because they had 
been compelled by misfortune to seek 
temporary assistance for the education of 
their children. 

Mr. HALL characterized the proposal 
as a monstrous one to compel a man to 
send his child to school, and then punish 
him because he was unable to pay the 
school fees. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
that if the working classes were to, be 
deprived not only of the earnings of their 
children but also of their civil rights, 
they would curse the day on which the 
Education Bill was passed. 

Mr. RODWELL observed that the 
omission of the words then would bea 
strange inconsistency in the clause as 
amended by the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. 

Mr. LOWE supported the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that not to pass it 
would create an invidious distinction 
between the laws of Scotland and Eng- 
land. Then there was another impor- 
tant point. It was extremely desirable 
that we should have our law uniform, 
and our law went on the strict rule of - 
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discouraging pauperism. But if we 
said to the poor man—‘“‘ Though you do 
nothing for your children we will re- 
lieve you from quasi-penal conse- 
quences,” the result would be to en- 
courage men to do as little as possible 
for their children. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER entered his 
protest against the notion that every- 
thing that was _— for Scotland would 
be good for England. He attached 
very little importance to a uniformity 
which was something like the uniformity 
sought by the fox which had lost its tail. 

tscount SANDON said, it should be 
remembered that we were only following 
in this respect the provisions of the Act 
of 1870, and his hon. Friends on both 
sides would recollect the point was very 
much discussed, at the time of passing 
that Act, and that there was great differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject. Though 
a great deal might be said in favour of 
the omission of these words, still dis- 
franchisement was a serious thing. 
When we were introducing compulsion 
it would be a very serious matter to in- 
troduce also the principle of disfranchise- 
ment, and he was of opinion that, not- 
withstanding what was asserted as to 
the example of Scotland, though he 
was very doubtful whether, as a matter 
of fact, disfranchisement did follow in 
Scotland the payment of fees by the 
arochial authorities, they had better 
eave things in this respect as they were 
at present. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that tempo- 
rary assistance, whether in the shape of 
remission or otherwise, ought not to be 
a matter of disqualification. 

Mr. RAMSAY, in order to save the 
time of the House, proposed to withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Mr. HOPWOOD objected to its being 
withdrawn. 

Mr. FAWCETT wished it to be known 
that the noble Lord the Vice President 
of the Council, after persuading the 
House to accept his Amendment on the 
understanding that he was about to 
establish a uniform system for the whole 
country, had now turned round and re- 
fused to adopt those safeguards which in 
Scotland prevented abuse of the power 
to remit fees. 


Question put, “‘That the words pro- 
osed to be left out stand part of the 
i),”? 
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The House divided :—Ayes 159 ; Noes 
42: Majority 117. 


And it being after ten minutes before 
Seven of the clock, further proceeding 
on Consideration of the Bill was ad- 
journed till this day. 


Mr. J. COWEN appealed to the Go- 
vernment for merciful consideration, as 
they had now got education on the 
brain. Instead of going on with the 
Bill that evening, it would be better to 
meet on Saturday. 

Mr, SPEAKER pointed out that, 
according to the Rules of the House, 
the debate must stand adjourned until 
the evening. 

In reply to Mr. GoscuEn, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was intended to take 
the third reading of the Bill to-morrow, 
and then Supply, with the Votes for Mr. 
Cave’s Mission to Egypt. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, 
the House suspended its Sitting. 

The House resumed its sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


REPORT ON THE FACTORY AND 
WORKSHOPS ACTS—THE RESOLUTION. 
QUESTION. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER asked the hon. Member for Leeds 
or Tennant) to postpone to some 
uture occasion his Motion respecting 
the Report of the Commission upon the 
working of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts. If that were done the House 
might proceed at once with the further 
consideration of the Amendments to the 
Education Bill. 

Mr. TENNANT said, he could not 
resist the appeal made by the right hon. 
Baronet, and would, accordingly, post- 
pone his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, postponed. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to 
know, Whether Mr. Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer could give the House any 
information as to the Business to be 
taken up to-morrow and Monday? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Government 
proposed to proceed with the third read- 
ing of the Education Bill to-morrow, at 
12. If that did not occupy too much 
time they would go into Supply and 
proceed with the Votes on the Suez 
Canal and Mr. Cave’s Mission. The 
third Order of the Day would be the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, and if they 
were unable to get through the Com- 
mittee of Supply to-morrow the Appel- 
late Jurisdiction Bill would be taken on 
Monday. Probably the Cruelty to Ani- 
mals Bill would be taken on Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
[BILL 277.] 


(Viscount Sandon, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


FURTHER PROCEEDINGS ON CONSIDERATION. 


Further proceedings i August] on 
Consideration of the Bill, as amended, 
resumed. 


Clause 14 (Payment of school fees for 
poor parents). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to propose an addition to the clause. In 
his opinion it would be better if school 
boards had not the power to give away 
a money. The Guardians would 

ave better opportunities than the school 
boards could have of testing the real 
inability of parents to pay school fees. 
He therefore proposed to add at the end 
of the clause the words—‘‘The 25th sec- 
tion of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, is hereby repealed.” 

Viscount SANDON said, he was glad 
to accept the Amendment on the autho- 
rity of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
agreed that the provisions now made in 
the Bill would introduce greater economy 
in the relief given to indigent parents 
by confining such relief to persons who 
really needed it, and so reduce to a mini- 
mum payment out of the rates for sup- 
plementing the school fees. That was 
what those who had studied the educa- 
tional question were most anxious to 
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obtain. It was a matter of very great 
satisfaction to him that, after their 
various discussions, they should come to 
this point, for the Amendment would 
remove a very unnecessary bone of con- 
tention in connection with school boards, 
and the fear could hardly any longer be 
entertained that the rates were applied 
by favour to denominational schools to 
assist them, and not in cases only of ab- 
solute necessity, to enable poor parents 
to comply with the law, and send their 
children to the school of their choice. 

Mr. CHARLEY thought it would be 
inconvenient to introduce that repealing 
clause in the middle of the Bill, and 
would suggest that the better course 
would be to place the 25th clause in the 
schedule among the repealed enactments. 
In Salford the 25th clause had worked 
admirably, and he only hoped that the 
Guardians of Salford would carry out 
the law as satisfactorily as it had been 
carried out by the school board of Sal- 
ford, who had exhibited the greatest 
tact and delicacy in administering the 
ratepayers’ bounty. He had some re- 
gret at the repeal of the 25th clause, 
but he regretted the way it had been 
worked in London, where the names 
and addresses of the parents who had 
been relieved by the school board were 
advertised in Zhe Times. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY congratu- 
lated the right hon. Gentleman who had 
introduced the 25th clause upon his 
great good fortune in being able to with- 
draw it. Roman Catholics had great 
reason to be grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the consistency and moral 
courage he had shown upon this ques- 
tion. Irish Roman Catholics had, how- 
ever, great grievances—those relating 
to University education andi to middle 
class education. 


Amendment agreed to; words added. 


Clause 15 (Establishment, &c., by day 
industrial schools). 


Viscount SANDON moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 6, lines 27 and 28, 
to leave out ‘‘an industrial school in 
which children are not lodged,” in order 
to insert a better definition of a day in- 
dustrial school, to which definition he 
had been greatly helped by the hon. 
Member for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms). It 
was as follows :— 
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“A school in which industrial training, ele- 
mentary education, and one or more meals a 
day, but not lodging, are provide for the 
children.” 


The object was to exclude the possibility 
of making clothing a charge upon the 
rates. 


Amendment agreed to; words sub- 
stituted. 


Viscount SANDON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 8, at end of clause, 
to insert as new paragraphs— 

‘‘ A Secretary of State may from time to time 
make, and when made revoke, and’ vary the 
forms of orders for sending a child to a da 
industrial school, and the manner in which chil- 
dren are to be sent to such school. 

“Tf a Secretary of State is of opinion that, 
by reason of a change of circumstances or other- 
wise, a certified day industrial school ceases to 
be necessary or expedient for the proper train- 
ing and control of the children of any class of 
population in the neighbourhood of that school, 
he may, after due notice, withdraw the certifi- 
cate of the school, and thereupon such school 
shall cease to be a certified day industrial 
school. 

“Provided, That the reasons for withdrawing 
such certificate shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament within one month after notice 
of the withdrawal is given, if Parliament be 
then sitting, or if not, within one month after 
the then next meeting of Parliament,” 
said, the Amendment, which was in 
accordance with the feeling of both 
sides of the House, would enable the 
Secretary of State to keep watch on the 
growth of these schools; and, as the 
Government had great hope that after 
a certain term of years they would have 
done their work in many places, by 
civilizing the children in them, and fit- 
ting them for better schools, it would 
strengthen his hands in saying to the 
benevolent people or local authorities 
who might have established them, that 
they were no longer needed for the 
locality, and that therefore the State 
would not any longer support them. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the clause had met with uni- 
versal condemnation from those gentle- 
men who took an interest in industrial 
schools. They entertained three funda- 
mental objections to it—First, they had 
no security whatever that the parent 
would make the payment required of 
him under the clause; secondly, a child 
by going home of an evening would be 
deprived of all the benefit he might 
have obtained from the education given 
him during the day; and thirdly, the 
clause, which for the first time intro- 
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duced a system of what might be called 
feeding the population at the expense of 
the ratepayers and the State, would 
have a gigantic effect in the way of de- 
grading and demoralizing the poorer 
classes. If once they began to provide 
food, the question would next arise 
whether they ought not also to be 
clothed at the public expense. Owing 
also to the migratory character of the 
population of the large towns, it would 
be impossible to keep the children in 
the schools to which they had been com- 
mitted, or to recover the sums due on 
their behalf from the parents. He could 


Y | not see that- any of the Amendments 


proposed in the clause in the least re- 
moved these objections, and he must 
enter his emphatic protest against it. 
Mr. A. MILLS said, he must remind 
the noble Lord the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) that there 
was a class of children in London who 
were not fit subjects for the prison or 
the workhouse, or for the existing ele- 
mentary schools, and who ought to be 
provided for in some such way as that 
now proposed. No doubt it would be 
better to have lodging schools, but how 
was Parliament to provide the funds 
NT ad to establish institutions of that 
n 


Amendment agreed to ; paragraphs in- 
serted. 


Clause 16 (Conditions of contribution 
to day industrial schools). 

On the Motion of Viscount Sanpon, 
Clause amended, by leaving out in 
page 8, line 17, ‘shall conform to the 
standards,” and inserting— 

“To be recommended by the Secretary of 
State shall provide for the examination of the 
children according to the standards of pro- 
ficiency.” 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved to add at the end of the preceding 
Amendment a provision that the amount 
of the contribution should be dependent 
in each case on the results of the exami- 
nation. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, after the word “ proficiency,” at 
the end of the last Amendment, to insert the 
words ‘and shall provide that the amount of 
the contribution shall be dependent upon the 
results of such examination.” —(Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
the Secretary of State already had power 
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according to the Standard in which the 
child passed ; and, that being so, it was 
undesirable to draw a hard-and-fast 
line. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR observed 
that he quite concurred in the Secretary 
of State having a discretion in the mat- 
ter; but he still thought that unless the 
Amendment were agreed to, they would 
fall into the same error in the industrial 
schools of the future as they had done 
in those of the past. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 

Clause 18 (Supplemental provisions as 
to certificates of proficiency and previous 
attendance at school). 

On the Motion of Lord FREprrick 
CavenpisH, Olause amended, in page 9, 
line 13, at end, by adding— 

‘‘ All regulations made by the Education De- 
partment under this section shall be laid before 


Parliament in the same manner as minutes of 
the Education Department.” 


Clause 19 (Certificates of birth for 
purposes of Act). 


On the Motion of Viscount Sanpon, 
Clause amended, in page 9, line 20, 
after ‘‘fee,”’ by inserting ‘not exceed- 
ing one shilling as the Local Govern- 
ment Board from time to time fix.” 


Clause 25 (Dissolution of school board 
under certain circumstances). 

Viscount SANDON moved as an 
Amendment, in page 11, line 30, to leave 
out ‘‘three,” and insert ‘‘six.’? The 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had in Committee on the Bill 
proposed that the time should be within 
three months of the election of the 
Board; and the Government had kept 
the limit open for re-consideration on 
the Report. He now proposed that six 
months before the date of the election 
should be substituted for three months, 
as the maximum limit—an arrangement 
which would be more convenient. 

Amendment ageced to; word substi- 
tuted. 


Clause 28 (Provisions as to school 
attendance committee and appointment 
of local committee). 

Mr. EARP proposed an Amendment, 
providing that no member of any local 
committee appointed under the Act 
should sit as a member of the court of 
summary jurisdiction in any proceeding 
Mr. Assheton Cross 
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to vary the amount of the contribution | instituted at the instance of such local 


committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 13, line 11, after the word “ Act,” 
to insert the words “nor shall any member of 
such local committee sit as a member of the 
court of summary jurisdiction in any proceeding 
instituted at the instance of such local com- 
mittee.”—(Mr. Earp.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WALTER BARTTELOT hoped 
that the Government would not accept 
the Amendment. 

Viscount SANDON objected to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 
Bill to be read the third time Z- 


morrow. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL. 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt.) 


[BILL 276.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a third 
time.” —(Mr. Sclater- Booth.) 


Mr. DILLWYN, in moving that the 
Bill be read a third time on that day 
month, said, he thought it ought not to 
be passed at that time of the Session, 
for it was not at all like the measure 
originally brought in by the Govern- 
ment. He thought the Bill as intro- 
duced, though not a very strong one, 
would have done some geod. Since 
then, however, material modifications 
had been introduced, the effect being 
that the manufacturing interests, who at 
first opposed it, were now in favour of 
the Bill. He complained of the inser- 
tion, without adequate Notice, of the 
16th clause, by which a manufacturer 
might continue to pollute a river for 
three years, if he had received a certifi- 
cate from the Local Government Board, 
without being subject to interdict or in- 
junction. He protested against such a 
clause as perfectly monstrous. He 
should have been glad if the Bill had 
been re-committed with a view to the 
withdrawal of that clause, for the Bill 
on the whole was a good one; but, as 
the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill would not consent to 
that suggestion, he was obliged to 
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oppose the third reading. He therefore 
moved the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day month.” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ANDERSON supported the Bill. 
He was surprised at. the inconsistency of 
the hon. Member for Swansea in pro- 
testing against what he called Lobby 
legislation, and then stating that he 
had himself privately endeavoured to 
make arrangements with a Member of 
the Government as to the form of the 
Bill. The measure was not such a 
dreadful one after all, for the clause to 
which his hon. Friend referred only 
enabled a manufacturer who had pro- 
cured a certificate from the Local Go- 
vernment Board to carry on his works 
for three years free from injunction and 
interdict, but still as much as ever 
exposed to an action for damages. In 
other words, the clause only took away 
the extreme remedy of stopping the 
works and driving the people out of 
employment. The idea was that, much 
as they desired the purity of the river, 
they considered that the welfare of the 
great manufacturing interests, by which 
the "people lived, ought not to be lost 
sight of, and was of greater national 
importance than even the purifying of 
the streams. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the Bill 
certainly had not been prominently be- 
fore the House, but it was discussed on 
the second reading and in Committee. 
As soon as it passed through Committee 
it was reprinted for the information of 
those hon. Members who had placed 
Amendments on the Paper. He denied 
that the clause had been inserted in the 
Bill without adequate Notice. On the 
contrary, full Notice had been given of 
it, and it had been accepted by the 
House. The House was tolerably full 
when this clause was added to the Bill, 
and it had the support of several hon. 
Gentlemen of authority and eminence in 
the House. It was to the effect that 
procedure by way of injunction should 
not be had recourse to during the ex- 
istence of one of these certificates, but 
they were not to be granted for more 


than three years, and only where works | 


of purification were actually in opera- 
tion; while any person aggrieved might 
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appeal to the governing authorities to 
cancel the certificate. He looked upon 
that as a reasonable proposal, and if it 
were desirable that the language of it 
should be reviewed, there could scarcely, 
he contended, be a better tribunal for 
the purpose than the House of Lords. 
The clause had been carefully drawn, 
and did not seem to him to be likely to 
produce any mischief. 

Smrr HENRY JAMES, adverting to 
the fact that the Bill had been on a 
former occasion, by a slip of the tongue, 
described by right hon. Gentleman as a 
measure for the better pollution of rivers, 
suggested that the description was pro- 
phetic of its real character as it now 
stood, for yielding had gone so far that 
in order to secure the passing of the 
measure, the Government had conceded 
so much that it had become the manu- 
facturers’ Bill instead of the Bill ori- 
ginally introduced by the Government. 
If the design was to carry the Bill now, 
and to follow it up with another next 
year, the better way would be to throw 
the Bill out at once. The opposition to 
the Bill chiefly arose from manufac- 
turers, who set their own private interests 
up in opposition to those of the general 
public. Their interests should not stand 
in the way of the purity of rivers. The 
streams were poisoned by the refuse 
of the manufacturing ingredients dis- 
charged into them. By the absence of 
proper means of prevention, the pollu- 
tion of rivers that ought for sanitary 
purposes to be pure, was allowed to go 
on, and he held that it was a dangerous 
principle to give an Inspector power to 
prevent the local authorities from put- 
ting a stop to a nuisance. The purity 
of their water must be an object of great 
anxiety to every hon. Member of that 
House. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
House had listened to the very able 
speech made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, which might have been more 
appropriately made in Committee. He 
was inclined to think from his speech 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not read the Bill, or, at all events, 
that he had not understood it. If he 
had, he would scarcely have spoken of 
it in the terms which he had used. There 
were three great questions in connection 
with river pollution. First, there was 
the question of the introduction into 
rivers of solid matter. Secondly, the 
pollution of rivers not only by solid 
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matter, but by sewage; and, thirdly, 
there was a pollution by manufactories, 
and on this last point especially they 


had to consider existing interests. For 


dealing with these evils various Bills 
had at different times been introduced. 
All of them had failed, because they 
attempted too much; and his right hon. 
Friend, in view of that fact, had wisely 
confined his measure within certain 
limits. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s description of it, however, was 
not quite accurate, as he himself would 
see if he condescended to study its pro- 
visions. No one who visited the North 
of England could fail to notice that the 
rivers there were gradually becoming 
choked up with the solid refuse thrown 
into them, and the injury thus caused 
to the people living on their banks was 
incalculable. In the neighbourhood of 
some of the large towns in his own county 
the expense incurred in dredging these 
rivers was enormous. Now, if the hon. 
and learned Member had made himself 
acquainted with the clauses relating to 
that part of the subject, he would have 
seen that they embodied most important 
provisions, and that the remedy was 
absolute and complete. The Bill also 
dealt completely with that great source 
of the pollution of rivers arising from 
sewage ; and if there were nothing else 
in the measure but the means of pre- 
venting that great cause of injury to the 
public health, and also to the cattle 
feeding on the banks of rivers, it would 
be well worth the House’s while to pass 
it. With regard to the pollution pro- 
duced through manufactories, it was a 
great step to stop, as the Bill would do, 
the further pollution of rivers by manu- 
factories to be hereafter established. 
With respect to that part of the evil 
created by existing manufactories, and 
as to which they had to deal with vested 
interests, they must proceed in these 
matters by degrees, and he believed that 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had gone as far as the late Government 
or any other Government could, or as the 
public would allow him to go. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it might be 
true that the Bill went as far as public 
opinion would sanction at that period of 
the Session; but it should be remembered 
that they had as yet had no discussion 
on that important measure except at the 
small hours of the morning, and that if 
it became law it would have been settled 
by arrangements made in the Lobby. 
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The House could not now pass a Bill 
such as they would wish to pass, and an 
imperfect measure like the present one 
would not really facilitate the further 
work of legislation which would have tu 
be done on that subject. He would not 
recommend the House to divide, but he 
would remind the Government that they 
could not claim to have done all that 
was necessary for the prevention of the 
pollution of rivers. The Bill was a 
paltry and hesitating one, and was 
passed at the end of the Session as a 
shift to enable the Government to say 
that they had carried a measure on the 
subject. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the speech they 
had just heard was a difficult one to 
understand. They had now a Bill 
which, it was admitted, would do a 
great deal of good, and yet the argu- 
ment seemed to be this, that if they could 
not now deal with the whole matter it 
would be better not to touch it. That, 
however, was not the ordinary rule that 
human beings adopted. The Bill was 
founded upon this proposition that we 
should go as far as we could in the right 
direction. The Bill would have ample 
field for action in Wales, which, though 
a very beautiful country, had no fish in 
its polluted streams. He thought the 
Bill, as far as it went, was one which 
should be passed, and that they ought 
not to wait until more could be done. 
Well, then, his right hon. and excellent 
Friend (Mr. Goschen) said it was too 
late in the Session to pass this Bill. If 
that was a reason for not passing the Bill, 
he was afraid they would have very few 
Bills passed. There was an opportunity 
now of setting things right and of giving 
the people pure water to drink, which 
he hoped would not be lost. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that during 
the summer and autumn of last year he 
was engaged in investigating the sewage 
question. He then found that therivers of 
the North of England were polluted to an 
enormous extent by solid matter put into 
them and by sewage. This Bill would 
effectually meet those two points. The 
pollution of rivers by manufactories 
with dye was not one quarter so bad as 
the pollution by sewage. This was by 
far the most practical, the most simple, 
and most straightforward measure that 
had been proposed on the subject. If 
anything remained to be done further in 
that direction this Bill would have laid 





a good foundation for further progress. 
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Mr. MONK said, he would much 
rather that the Bill had been recom- 
mitted, for the purpose of striking out 
the objectionable clauses, than that it 
should be rejected. He thought it was 
most unfair that common law rights 
should be taken away as they were by 
one clause in the Bill, but he hoped the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
would not press his Amendment for its 
rejection. 

Mr. HICK said, the interests of the 
manufacturers in the rivers were very 
great, but a great deal might be done to 
purify the rivers without detriment to 
the manufacturers. The Bill, though it 
did not go far enough, would to a cer- 
tain extent satisfy, not only the manu- 
facturers, but the riparian owners, and 
it would go a long way towards the sup- 

ression of an intolerable nuisance in 

ancashire, where, as in his own case, 
they had been obliged to keep all the 
windows of the house closed in order to 
keep out the unwholesome stench of the 
river Ribble. 

Mr. YEAMAN said, this was a Bill 
in the right direction. He hoped it 
would be read a third time. 

Mr. BIRLEY supported the Bill, 
though he was not altogether satisfied 
with it. He thought the manufacturers 
had a right to a certain degree of con- 
sideration. 

Mr. STEVENSON thought it would 
be a hard thing if after manufacturers 
had gone to a great expense to get a 
certificate it should not stand them in 
good stead. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the House 
seemed to be in favour of passing the 
Bill, and he would not, therefore, give it 
the trouble to divide. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[Brut 96.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 


that the Bill be now read a second time, 
explained the nature of the Sheriff 
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Courts, pointing out that they were im- 
portant, bringing, as they did, the ad- 
ministration of justice to the doors of the 
less wealthy classes, who could not go to 
the Superior Courts. He did not intend 
to proceed with the clauses extending 
the jurisdiction of the Sheriff Courts to 
real property, which he would take up 
next year. The Bill before the House, 
therefore, simply aimed at reforming the 
procedure of those Courts, and applied 
the improvement effected in the Court of 
Session to the Sheriff Courts. [The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman read 
@ communication from the attorneys in 
Glasgow, expressing approval of the 
Bill, and showing the character of the 
measure.| It was important, he said, 
in the interests of Scotland, that the Bill 
should pass, and, if desirable, be amended 
in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that it was inexpedient to 
legislate on this matter without extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Sheriff Courts, 
said, he must remind the House of the 
circumstances under which a Bill similar 
to this was brought in last Session by 
the Lord Advocate. He himself had 
then a Bill before the House for extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Sheriff Courts 
to questions of heritable right, and he 
had been induced to withdraw that Bill 
on the pledge of the Lord Advocate to 
carry that reform in a Government Bill. 
The Lord Advocate had failed to carry his 
Bill last year, and the present Bill was its 
successor. The hon. and learned Lord 
now proposed to carry his Bill only after 
striking out the jurisdiction extension 
clauses, and when all that remained was 
some clauses to amend procedure, pro- 
bably very good in themselves, but cer- 
tainly not the main object of the Bill. 
The Sheriff Courts had an unlimited 
authority respecting personal property, 
but could not interfere with real property, 
and the effect of that was that great 
injustice was done to certain suitors by 
cases being unnecessarily taken to Edin- 
burgh by the wealthy suitor and to the 
prejudice of the poorer. He objected 
to that part of the Bill relating to the 
extension of jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
Courts being struck out of the Bill for 
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the present Session. They might have 
the Lord Advocate’s pledge that he 
would embody the provisions with re- 
gard to jurisdiction ina Bill next Session, 
but they could not depend on the Lord 
Advocate’s pledges. They had had two 
years’ experience of them, and they had 
found that they were not to be relied 
upon. He did not for a moment mean 
that the learned Lord was unwilling to 
redeem his pledges, or made them with- 
out the fullest intention of redeeming 
them ; but he seemed to have no weight 
with the Government. The Government 
did not allow him any weight or say at 
all, and it seemed as if Scotland would 
not get any legislation unless Scotch 
Members adopted the principle which 
had been so successfully adopted by the 
Irish Members—form a Home Rule 
party, and begin to agitate and unite, 
and give the Government all sorts of 
pera and factious opposition. When 
the Scotch Members did that, no doubt 
they would be a little better attended to. 
He was willing to withdraw his opposi- 
tion to the second reading of the Bill if 
the Home Secretary would give Scotch 
Members a pledge to see that the Lord 
Advocate next Session brought in a Bill 
to extend the jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
Courts with a Government pledge to do 
their best to pass it. If he did not re- 
ceive that pledge, he should divide the 
House, although he was sure to be de- 
feated, and he should continue his oppo- 
sition to all the future stages of the 
measure. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is inexpedient to legislate on this matter 
without extending the jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
Courts,”—(Mr. Anderson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
no fault of the Lord Advocate that he 
had been obliged to drop the question 
of jurisdiction. It was only from ex- 
treme pressure that the Bill had been 
curtailed, but that portion had been re- 
tained which was the most important, 
and which was very much needed. As 
to the extension of jurisdiction he ad- 
mitted that time was required for con- 


Mr, Anderson 
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sideration. He was therefore in favour 
of the ares The other parts 
of the Bill were generally approved of 
in Scotland, and he hoped the second 
reading would be taken pro formd.. He 
had consulted with the Lord Advocate, 
and he would undertake that the right 
hon. and learned Lord should bring in 
a Bill next Session dealing with this 
question of jurisdiction, and pass it 
through if possible. 

Mr. FARLEY LEITH said, there 
was a general concurrence of opinion in 
favour of the jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
Courts being extended, and he would 
refer in proof to the Petitions which 
had been presented from Scotland in 
favour of it. They amounted to 46 in 
number, and among the Petitioners were 
the principal Chambers of Commerce, 
and only three Petitions were presented 
against it. These were by solicitors and 
writers of the signet. But the general 
community were in favour of that prin- 
ciple. He complained of the manner in 
which Scotch Business had been treated 
during the whole of the Session, because 
it had created general displeasure both 
amongst the Members of that House 
and in Scotland. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, there was noone 
he knew of in Scotland who would object 
to the Sheriff Courts having the same 
te respecting real property as the 

ounty Courts had in England. He 
should like to see a discreet Bill brought 
in next Session to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Sheriff Courts in Scotland to the 
same extent as the County Courts in 
England. 

Mr. RAMSAY rejoiced that there 
was a prospect of the improvement in the 
administration of the law in the Sheriff 
Courts, Scotland. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was satis- 
fied with the pledges given by the Go- 
vernment, and would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. FARLEY LEITH said, he had 
a Motion on the paper to the effect that 
the Bill be read a second time on that 
day three months, but he would not 
bring it forward. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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FORFEITURE RELIEF BILL.—[Bux 259.] 
(Mr. Marten, Mr. Osborne Morgan, 

Mr. Gregory.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 5th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — New Wrir Issuzsp — For the 
Borough of Leeds, v. Robert Meek Carter, 
esquire, Manor of Northstead. 

Suppiy—considered in Committee—Crvit Service 
Estimates—Class V. 

Ways anp Mrans— considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£28,703,043) *, 

Pustic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Chairmen’s Jurisdiction (Ireland) [286]. 

Second Reading—Suez Canal (Shares) * [189]; 
Companies Acts (1862 an 1867 Amend- 
ment) * [211]; Legal Practitioners * [43]. 

Committee—Report—Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment (Dublin) (re-comm.) * [207]. 

Considered as amended—Municipal Privileges 
(Ireland) [39]. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education [277], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn — Registry of Deeds (Ireland) * 
[233]; Offences against the Person * [1]. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


SCOTLAND—THE KING’S PARK AT 
STIRLING.—QUESTION. 


Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is true that ne- 
gotiations are on foot between the Com- 
missioners of Woods and the Provost 
and Magistrates of Stirling for the 
sale of the King’s Park of Stirling by 
the former to the latter; and, whether 
the Treasury has sanctioned or is likely 
to sanction the alienation of that ancient 
possession of the Crown ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
the Office of Woods had been in nego- 
tiation with the provost and magistrates 
of Stirling for the transfer of the Crown 
property under the control of the Woods 
to the authorities of the burgh, subject, 
however, to the continued exercise by 
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of recreation over the land which now 
existed. In deference, however, to the 
representations which had been made 
to the Treasury upon the subject, that 
negotiation had been abandoned and 
the property would remain in the posses- 
sion of the Crown. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(Viscount Sandon, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


{prin 277.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a third 
time.” —( Viscount Sandon.) 


Mr. RICHARD: I wish, before the 
third reading of this Bill is put from 
the Chair, to record my last protest 
against it, and to declare my conviction 
that it is the worst Bill, the most unjust, 
the most re-actionary, the most tyran- 
nical in spirit, that has been brought 
before Parliament since Lord Boling- 
broke proposed his Schism Bill in the 
reign of Queen Anne. The object of 
that measure was the same as this—to 
put the education of the people of this 
country in the hands of the Church of 
England by discouraging and sup- 

ressing all other kinds of education. 

at failed utterly and ignominiously, 
as it deserved to fail, and as I hope this 
also will fail. I believe the Party op- 
posite have taken an unwise as well as 
an unfair advantage of their position as 
being temporarily in possession of a 
great majority. They seem to me to 
have tried to do everything that was 
most obnoxious and offensive to this side 
of the House. They know that a large 
number of hon. Gentlemen who sit here, 
as well as a powerful party out-of-doors, 
attach the greatest importance and value 
to school Tounde: because they call in 
the people themselves to take part in 
the work of educating their own chil- 
dren. But the Party opposite have been 
aiming at the very existence of school 
boards. If all the Amendments they 
put on the Paper had been carried, it 
would have brought that existence into 
imminent jeopardy—and I must say 
that the noble Lord (Viscount Sandon) 
himself has done not a little by his 
speeches to throw discredit on those 





the public of all the rights of way and | here, and tens of thousands out-of-doors, 


bodies. Then with regard to denomi- 
national schools, there are many of us 
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who maintain that the attempt to make 
national education sectarian is an absur- 
dity and a contradiction in terms, and 
that it is impossible to have a denomi- 
national system imposed upon the people 
with adequate securities for the rights 
of conscience. And yet, in the face of 
this, you are, by this Bill, strengthening, 
and extending, and intensifying the de- 
nominational system. Then comes the 
25th clause, which, as it existed even 
under the Act of 1870, was utterly re- 
pugnant to large bodies of persons in 
the country, because it involved the 
principle of concurrent endowment, 
making everybody to pay for teaching 
everybody else’s religion, and because it 
is practically an acknowledgment on the 
part of the Government of utter indiffe- 
rence as respects religion, since by pay- 
ing all sects alike it proclaims aloud its 
belief that all religions are equally true, 
or equally false, or equally worthless. 
But by this Bill you make that clause 
harder than ever by making it compul- 
sory instead of optional. And all this 
is done on the plea of zeal for religious 
education. Now, I do not wish to callin 
question the perfect sincerity of the loud 
professions which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site have made of their own religious- 
ness. But I do not think the best way 
of showing our regard for religion is to 
put it into an Act of Parliament, and to 
force it upon others. I must say that 
when I listened to the vociferous cheers 
with which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have greeted any allusion to the Bible, 
or the Church, or religious education, I 
could not help being reminded of Tom 
Hood’s lines— 
“A man may cry Church! Church! at every word, 
With no more piety than other people: 

The daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because he keeps caw, cawing from the steeple.” 
It is curious to observe the effect which 
the word ‘‘secular’”’ produces upon hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It seems to have 
the same effect upon them as it is said a 
red rag has upon a bull, rousing them 
into fury. Even my hon. Friend the 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), whose 
sound judgment and generous feelings 
always keep him, in spite of his fervid 
Celtic temperament, within the bounds 
of good taste, indulged yesterday in de- 
clamations on this subject which filled 
me with astonishment and some pain, as 
coming from him. He told the House 
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hon. Gentlemen who say such things 
really mean gravely to aver that all 
knowledge that is not directly religious 
or theological is profane and unholy, 
and has a tendency to produce infidelity? 
Does my hon. Friend maintain that to 
teach a child writing, and arithmetic, 
and grammar, and geography, and 
geology, and botany, and other natural 
sciences, will make him an infidel? 
Now, I venture to say this—that any 
Church which fears knowledge, though it 
be but natural knowledge, which wishes 
to exclude light unless it passes through 
an ecclesiastical spectrum, through its 
own 
‘‘ Storied windows, richly dight, 
Shedding a dim religious light ” 

—often a very dim religious light—stands 
self-condemned, because it fears the 
truth. Now, if all secular knowledge 
and all secular pursuits are perilous to 
the welfare of the soul, what a plight 
we must be in who sit in this House, for 
we are generally dealing here with 
purely secular matters; and I cordially 
wish we never dealt with any other than 
secular matters, for I believe that our 
discussions of religious questions do very 
little to promote the interests or to 
foster the spirit of religion. I wish to 
explain once more to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite what our views are on this 
subject. No one wishes the children 
of our people to be left without re- 
ligious instruction. I protest against 
the persistent misrepresentations made 
on this point. There are many hon. 
Gentlemen who sit on these Benches 
who are as deeply and earnestly anxious 
that the children should be brought up 
under religious influence as any hon. 
Gentleman opposite. But what we con- 
tend for is, that in a country like ours, 
where there is so great a diversity of 
religious opinion, you cannot, in rate- 
supported or State-supported schools, 
give religious instruction without trench- 
ing on the rights of conscience ; that, 
therefore, the religious instruction must 
be given at other times and by other 
persons—in a word, that there must be 
united secular and separate religious 
instruction. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who declaim against this principle do 
not seem to be aware that it was first 
introduced into the educational system 
of this country by two great Conserva- 
tive statesmen, Sir Robert Peel and the 





that secular education would ay 
only skilful or clever infidels. 
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establishing the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland. Sir James Graham, in intro- 
ducing the measure in this House, stated 
very explicitly that if the projected in- 
stitutions were to be, as they were in- 
tended to be, for the use of men of all 
creeds in Ireland, it would be impossible 
to give any theological or religious in- 
struction whatever. Then Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis—a most admirable man in 
many respects, though somewhat narrow 
ecclesiastically — immediately followed 
Sir James Graham, and inquired whe- 
ther he was to understand that there 
was to be no religious instruction given 
in the Colleges? Sir James Graham 
assented, and forthwith Sir Robert 
Inglis denounced the scheme as “a 
gigantic system of Godless education.” 
And yet that was the system introduced 
by the Conservative Government of that 
day, and supported, I believe, by the 
whole strength of the Conservative 
Party. Then, in 1832, the late Lord 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland under Lord Grey’s 
administration, introduced the Irish sys- 
tem of national education. That was 
originally intended to be founded on 
precisely the same principle as that 
adopted by the Birmingham League, 
and practised by the Birmingham School 
Board, of united secular and separate 
religious instruction. There can be no 
doubt on this point, because the original 
draft of Lord Stanley’s letter to the 
Duke of Leinster, in which he expounded 
his scheme, is still extant. The Royal 
Commissioners on Irish Education, who 
reported in 1870, say— 

“Tn that draft the plan projected by the Go- 
vernment was described as one of combined 
literary and separate religious instruction, each 
department altogether to exclude the other.” 
And Mr. Carlyle, the resident Commis- 
sioner of the Irish system of Education, 
in whose hands really the whole adminis- 
tration of it rested, said in a letter to 
The Times in 1854— 

“The system proposed in Lord Stanley’s 
letter was certainly a system of united secular 
and separate religious instruction,’’ 

But there is another incidental evidence 
of a curious character to confirm this. 
Some hon. Gentlemen here may be 
aware that before the system of national 
education was introduced in Ireland, the 
Government used to help education in 
that country by giving grants to a 
society known as the Kildare Street 
Society, something like the British and 
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Foreign School Society. Now all 
the religious instruction given in 
the Kildare Street Society’s schools, 
consisted of reading a portion of Scrip- 
ture at the opening of the school, either 
from the received version, or the Douay 
version. And yet Lord Stanley, in his 
speech in this House, declared that even 
this minimum of religious instruction 
was too much for Ireland, because the 
Roman Catholics objected to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures without note or 
comment. Furthermore, the resident 
Commissioner, Mr. Carlyle, gave evi- 
dence, in 1837, before a Committee of this 
House, that— 


“Tt was strictly correct to say that if the 
term ‘school hours’ is understood to apply to 
those hours for which the board supplies tuition, 
and not merely permits it, the Scriptures cannot 
be read during school hours in the schools of 
the board.” 


He said further, it was considered— 


“ That the board does not take cognizance of 
the religious instruction at all, but that they 
allow every denomination to take care of itself, 
through the clergyman.” That —“with the 
separate religious instruction the Commission- 
ers have nothing to do; they have no power of 
enforcing separate religious instruction at all. 
If it be not given, the fault is not with the 
system, but with those who neglect their duty.” 
The Commissioners “ employ no one to give the 
separate instruction beyond the school-house, 
neither school books, nor other means.” 


And, as my hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) said 
yesterday, in 1866 there was a very re- 
markable declaration made in favour of 
this system, signed by 2,754 members 
of the United Churches of England and 
Ireland. The signatures comprised the 
Lord Primate of all Ireland; the Lord 
Justice of Appeal ; Noblemen, 45; 
Bishops, 5 ; deputy-lieutenants, 146 ; 
justices of the peace (not deputy-lieu- 
tenants), 146; clergymen, 733; profes- 
sional men, country gentlemen, and 
merchants, 800; miscellaneous signa- 
tures, about 387; total, 2,754. The de- 
claration says— 

‘“‘ We, the undersigned members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, desire to ex- 
press our earnest hope that the principle of 
united secular education, as opposed to the de- 
nominational system, may be maintained in 
Ireland.” 

And thus hon. Gentlemen will see that 
the scheme they have been denoun- 
cing as some terrible innovation in- 
troduced by the Birmingham League, or 
started by Dissenters to subserve some 
sinister sectarian purpose, owes its birth 
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to Conservative statesmanship, and has 
Primates and Bishops for its sponsors. 
But I can call in a more recent witness, 
whose testimony will, I am sure, be re- 
ceived with respect by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—no other than the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope). 
In the discussions that took place on the 
Bill of 1870, the hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested a plan identical with that of the 
Birmingham League. These are his 
words— 


“A solution of the religious difficulty might, 
perhaps, be found in encouraging the different 
denominations to send voluntary—and, it might 
be, unpaid — teachers into the rate-created 
schools to teach religion, these teachers being 
either laymen or ministers. ‘They would give 
instruction according to their own formularies 
to those only who pleased to attend. There is 
sufficient religious zeal amongst the various de- 
nominations to incite them to provide voluntary 
teachers for day-schools as they now did for 
Sunday schools.”—[8 Hansard, ccii. 652.) 


Now that is absolutely the plan now in 
operation in the Birmingham School 
Board schools, and I really must suggest 
to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham whether he ought not to 
propose the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge as 
honorary Vice President of the Birming- 
ham League. Now, in regard to this 
Bill, I find it hard to believe that the 
people of this country will long submit 
to have the education of their children 
placed in priestly hands—especially at a 
time when priestly pretensions are be- 
coming every day more exorbitant and 
audacious. That this is so I can prove 
by the authority of a very distinguished 
Member of this House. The speech 
from which I am about to quote was de- 
livered at a Church Congress held at 
Wolverhampton in 1867. The speaker 
is referring to the hindrance to Church 
extension, and says— 


“ One great hindrance to Church extension is 
the impression that widely prevails, and I think 
not without cause, that not only among the 
High Church clergy, but also among the clergy 
generally, there is a strong growth of what I 
may broadly call a priestly feeling. . . . 
During the last few years every one must have 
observed more and more, even among clergymen 
of the Evangelical and moderate party, a steady, 
quiet, stealthy growth—though without the 
least guile or sinister intention—of the feeling 
that the clergy are a priestly order. er 
We believe that that feeling is the parent of 

and serious evils. . . . We believe it 
leads to inordinate multiplication and the bur- 
Mr. Richard 
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densome infliction of rites and ceremonies, 
We believe that when the temporal power will 
assist, it leads to the extermination of all who 
differ from the priestly body. ‘We believe that 
the priestly idea leads to the establishment of 
another master in every household, by every 
hearth, in the place of the husband and the 
father. We believe, and history shows us, in 
all creeds, in all times, and in all countries, the 
same thing—that this priestly feeling ends in 
raising up and establishing a human, artificial 
barrier between man and his God.” 

Then comes a remark in which I very 


cordially concur— 


“Let me remind you that ever since the art 

of printing resulted in the distribution of books 
throughout the country—ever since knowledge 
ceased to be the exclusive possession of the 
clergy, there has been no faltering in the deter- 
mination of the people not to have a priestly 
rule in England.” 
Now at the head of that speech I find 
the name of the noble Lord opposite 
(Viscount Sandon). And I confess I 
find it hard to understand how the noble 
Lord, who, with so much apparent sin- 
cerity, deplores the growth of the priestly 
feeling among all classes of the clergy 
of the Church of England, and has de- 
scribed in such graphic language the 
terrible fruits of that feeling, can have 
allowed himself to be made the instru- 
ment of pressing through this House a 
Bill the tendency and object of which is 
to consign the education of the people 
of this country, to a large extent, at 
least, into the hands of those very clergy. 
Now, Sir, in conclusion, I wish distinctly 
to give notice that I, for one, do not ac-. 
cept this Bill as a settlement of the 
education question. I hope we may 
consider, after the Motion proposed by 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) on the Report, that that is 
the conclusion of the whole Liberal 
Party—that we feel ourselves at liberty, 
whenever we have the opportunity, to 
reverse the unjust and tyranrical policy 
embodied in this Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he re- 
gretted that he could not vote for the 
third reading of the Bill. He was not 
one of those who voted against the 
second reading, because he thought that 
it was a distinct educational advance, 
and because he relied upon the state- 
ment of the noble Lord that it was no 
way intended to reverse the principles 
of the Act of 1870, or to aggravate the 
religious difficulty; but, unfortunately, 
the noble Lord at a later period gave 
way to the reactionary views of some 
who sat behind him, and introduced 
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clauses utterly subversive of the Act of 
1870, which would greatly aggravate 
the religious difficulty. In his opinion, 
therefore, faith had not been kept 
with the House of Commons. He was 
convinced that if the Bill had been intro- 
duced in its present shape it never would 
have passed the House of Commons. 
He entered his protest, therefore, not 
only against the action of the Govern- 
ment, but also against the spirit of 
aggressive sectarianism which had been 
introduced into the Bill, and which, he 
believed, would give rise to great agita- 
tion, and would ultimately end in the 
destruction of the denominational system. 
Mr. BIRLEY said, that he very much 
agreed with what the hon. Member for 
Merthyr (Mr. Richard) had said with 
regard to priestly influence. While he 
(Mr. Birley) would be the last person to 
abolish that influence entirely, it should 
be kept under proper control; and if 
this was not the case it was the fault of 
the laity of the country. They had an 
ample opportunity of taking their proper 
share in the management even of de- 
nominational schools, for their co-opera- 
tion was generally invited and welcomed 
by the clergy. Indeed, the fact was, the 
Department required that there should 
be more than one manager, so that a lay- 
man must in almost every case be associ- 
ated with a clergyman. It was a curious 
fact that the allegations made about vio- 
lations of the rights of conscience were 
_ always confined to the case of Church and 
Roman Catholic schools, and never were 
applied to the various Noncotiformist 
schools. There was no such feeling in 
the localities themselves, for children 
freely attended the day schools of the 
Church of England where there were no 
others, and yet went to the Noncon- 
formist Sunday schools. He distinctly 
challenged the assertion that faith had 
not been kept with the House. All the 
clauses which were objected to had been 
carried by the whole body of the Minis- 
terial side of the House, and had been 
accepted by many hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He hoped that 
when the Bill became law the acri- 
monious views which now prevailed 
would disappear, and as in his own 
neighbourhood the principles of this Bill 
were already acted upon with very great 
success he did not see why the same 
results should not be achieved else- 
where, 
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Mr. J. COWEN said, that so many 
speeches had been delivered on this Bill 
in that House during the last two months 
that it was all but impossible for any one 
now to give utterance to a new idea re- 
specting it, or detect a new point in it. 
He, however, thought strongly and felt 
keenly on the subject, and before the 
Bill passed its final stage he wished to 
record his opinion on the measure. He 
might ask permission to do that more 
confidently, as he had not opposed the 
Bill in any of its stages by unnecessary 
talking, or by promoting uncalled-for 
divisions. He knew the views he held 
were unpopular in that Assembly, but 
he held them sincerely, had striven over 
many years to promote them, and, al- 
though only entertained by a small mi- 
nority there, they had the adherence of 
an intelligent body amongst their coun- 
trymen outside. The noble Lord (Vis- 
count Sandon) had on more than one 
occasion accused hon. Members who sat 
in that part of the House of inconsistency 
in their opposition to his measure. One 
section of them, he said, objected to it 
because it was feeble and incomplete ; 
another censured it because it was too 
stringent and severe. The difference in 
these two charges was more apparent 
than real. As an educational project the 
Bill was weak, but as a piece of legisla- 
tive mechanism for strengthening de- 
nominational schools, increasing the in- 
fluence and adding to the authority of 
the clergy of the Church of England, it 
was in no sense deficient in power. The 
Government admitted that it was im- 
possible to secure universality of primary 
instruction except bycompulsion. This, 
coming as it did from the other side of 
the House, was a distinct gain. A few 
years ago, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not have made such a confession. 
But instead of putting that principle in 
force by the easiest, simplest, and fairest 
process—namely, direct compulsion, by 
the instrumentality of boards specially 
appointed for the purpose, they had de- 
vised an indirect system at once cumber- 
some, complicated, and complex. He 
certainly did not share the sentiments of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite as to school 
boards, but he was bound to say that he 
was not altogether surprised at their 
hostility to these boards. School boards 
had really been established in a most 
unhappy manner. They had been, by 
the action of the late Government, forced 
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upon the country as a ies of punish- 
ment. The framers of the Act of 1870 
said, in effect, this—‘‘ We have no objec- 
tion to sectarian schools ; on the contrary 
we approve of them, and if the sup- 
porters of these establishments will cover 
the country with them, we will aid them 
in their work by substantial subsidies 
from the national Exchequer ; but if the 
supporters of denominational schools 
will not do this, then we will compel 
them to form school boards.” It was to 
be regretted that such opposition had 
been shown to these institutions, but 
called into existence in this way, and as 
a threat and a punishment, he repeated 
he was not astonished at the hostility 
they had engendered, and at hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite attempting, now they 
had the power, to get quit of them. Yet 
he thought if their opponents would 
quietly and calmly review the origin 
and the history of school boards, they 
would see grounds to modify their dis- 
like to them. These bodies came into 
being at a period of some political ex- 
citement, when sectarian passions were 
aroused and Party feeling ran high. 
The mode of electing their members was 
the worst—perhaps the very worst— 
that could have been devised. He did 
not know the motive for fixing on such 
a mode for electing members of school 
boards, but he was quite certain that the 
effect had been to emasculate these in- 
stitutions. Through its instrumentality 
persons hostile to the boards had in hun- 
dreds of instances been elected members, 
and they had ostentatiously proclaimed 
it to be their intention to make the work 
of education by their means a failure. 
They had striven—sometimes, he feared, 
with success—to weaken the influence 
of the boards, and to curtail their power. 
They had, too, persistently exaggerated 
their cost, and thus attempted to rouse 
popular prejudice against them. The 
working of these boards had also been 
judged most unfairly. Everyone knew 
that no school could fairly get into good 
working order till it had been in ex- 
istence six or seven years. It required 
that time to getits educational machinery 
adjusted. School boards had scarcely 
been formed six years, and few school- 
board schools had been fully at work 
three. Yet they had had repeated com- 
parisons in that House, of the work of 
newly-formed board schools, with the 
work of sectarian schools which had been 
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labouring from 10 to 12 or 20 years, 
That was scarcely just. But, notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, in spite of 
their unfortunate origin, their more un- 
fortunate mode of election, and the 
steady hostility and injustice that had 
been shown to them, school boards, 
wherever they had had a moderately fair 
trial, had produced the most gratifying 
results. In some places they had in- 
creased the school attendance by 60, in 
some by 80, and in others by 100 per 
cent. This, however, was not all. School 
boards had given in many places a new 
and healthy impulse to the cause of edu- 
cation. The formation of school boards 
had stimulated the managers of other 
schools to greater exertion ; and the result 
had been that in some districts the whole 
scope of the educational machinery had 
been broadened and bettered. This indi- 
rect influence for good had scarcely been 
second to the direct benefit that the in- 
stitutions had conferred. He was best 
acquainted with the North of England, 
and he believed he could say of that 
part of the country school boards had 
almost universally been attended with 
the most encouraging results. Wherever 
they had been honestly tried, they had 
succeeded. He, too, was willing to bear 
his testimony to the fact that in the 
locality to which he had referred, much 
of the hostility felt by many members 
to school boards had disappeared when 
they had got rightly into action. When 
the strongest opponents met round the 
board table to discuss the practical de- 
tails of the work of education, they 
gradually rubbed down the corners of 
each other’s prejudices; and in the 
process of contact they all became fairer 
and more tolerant. He regretted deeply 
that the Government had consented to 
allow any of these useful and much- 
maligned institutions, even under such 
stringent conditions as had been agreed 
to, to besuperseded. He was even more 
sorry to hear the tone and spirit in 
which the noble Lord and other hon. 
Gentlemen near him had spoken of them. 
Such speeches could not fail to generate 
and sustain a spirit of distrust towards 
institutions which were calculated to 
work a great social betterance, and 
which, if fostered and encouraged, would 
in time elevate and re-cast the whole 
character of English national life. In- 
stead of forming school boards, the Go- 
vernment were going to use Councils in 
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boroughs for applying compulsion. He 
could not say that he had any strong 
objection to that proposal. Town Coun- 
cils were elected by, and responsible to, 
the ratepayers. They were popularly 
elected institutions. His only objection 
to throwing upon them educational 
duties was that they already had as 
much work to do as they could do well. 
They had already committed to them 
great sanitary and-municipal responsi- 
bilities; and to impose upon them other 
labours would, he thought, be unwise. 
But if any other body except such as 
was specially elected for the purpose 
had to control our educational agencies, 
he would prefer Town Councils to any 
existing organizations. As the borough 
councils had to apply compulsion, he 
was sorry the Government had not gone 
further, and committed to them all the 
powers of school boards. If, as well as 
making compulsory bye-laws, the coun- 
cils could also have had authority to 
build schools where and when required, 
and to superintend the work of educa- 
tion in their boroughs, his (Mr. Cowen’s) 
objection to the Bill would have been 
considerably modified. But while he 
had no objection to municipal corpora- 
tion undertaking the supervision of 
schools in their respective boroughs, he 
had the strongest objection to Boards of 
Guardians doing the same work. Poor 
Law Guardians stood on a different 
footing from members of Town Councils. 
Apart from the fact that the votes of 
popularly elected Guardians were often 
neutralized by the number of elective, 
or ex-officio Guardians, the application 
of Sturges Bourne’s Act to the Poor Law 
systems gave large owners of property 
a preponderating influence in their deli- 
berations. To state the question roughly, 
he might say that the Guardians in too 
many instances represented property and 
not the people. Indeed, this was what 
was intended by the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act. It was openly contended at 
the time that measure became law that 
the relief of the poor was only an or- 
ganized and legalized system of charity 
—the contribution of the rich to the 
support of the needy and destitute; it 
was only fair that the men who contri- 
buted the largest portion of this charity 
ought to have the greatest amount of 
control over its distribution ; and he (Mr. 
Cowen) did not very well see what an- 
swer could be made to that contention. 
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But while the system of electing Guar- 
dians might be equitable enough when 
the administration of the Poor Law was 
only to be considered, it failed entirely 
to meet national requirements when 
popular education was to be considered. 
Dispensing parochial relief was one 
thing, and regulating the education of 
a district was another and very dif- 
ferent thing. The qualifications for the 
offices differed, and men fitted for one 
task might be, and often would be, al- 
together unfitted for the other. He was 
opposed on other grounds to the work- 
ing people being brought too closely in 
contact with the administration of the 
Poor Law. It had a tendency to 
familiarize them with proceedings and 
practices which could not fail to depre- 
ciate their spirit of independence, and, 
possibly, in the end, degrade them. The 
less contact the mass of the people had 
with pauperizing agencies the better. 
Hon. Gentlemen on the other side spoke 
on this question as though the whole of 
England consisted of Lancashire and the 
agricultural districts. Indeed, nothing 
surprised him more in the discussions 
on this Bill than the ignorance which 
hon. Gentlemen from one part of the 
country had displayed concerning the 
habits and thoughts of the people in 
other parts. He could assure his hon. 
Friends opposite that there were other 
districts in Britain than those to which 
they were so strongly connected by 
material and public ties. There were 
‘‘hills beyond Pentland and lands be- 
yond Forth ;” and he could say for the 
North-east part of England that the 
mass of the independent and intelli- 
gent working people there shrank from 
all possible contact with workhouses. 
Labouring men would suffer the cravings 
of hunger, amounting almost to starva- 
tion, rather than they would subject 
themselves to the humiliation, and what 
they not unnaturally thought the dis- 
grace, of being compélled to seek subsist- 
ence from a parish dole. He felt that that 
spirit of independence ought to be sus- 
tained, and not weakened; it might seem 
a hard thing to say, but it was not at all 
clear to him that the plan followed in 
France of the people supporting them- 
selve entirely and having no Poor Law 
to fall back upon, would not, if tried, 
have a tendency to increase the sense of 
manhood in the British agricultural la- 
bourer. Nothing to him appeared more 
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indicative of a low state of intelligence 
and independence than the unblushing 
manner in which labourers in the agri- 
cultural districts of the Midland and 
Western counties would, for months 
together, throw themselves upon the 
support of the poor rate, He could 
assure hon. Gentlemen that such was 
not the practice of workmen in the part 
of the country from which he came; and 
he could not but regret that the tendency 
of the Bill would be to diminish that 
spirit of self-help. As indicating the 
correctness of what he said, he referred 
to the fact that although in the North 
of England they had had a prolonged 
period of commercial depression, the 
number of persons supported by the 
poor rate, and the amount paid for paro- 
chial relief, did not increase. If the 
educational machinery of the country, 
however, was mixed up with pauperism, 
the sentiment of dislike that now at- 
tached to all contact with the business 
of Guardians would be weakened and 
possibly destroyed. A further objection 
he had to the Guardians taking these 
educational duties was that the main 
point they considered was rates. How 
to keep the rates down was the ‘be all 
and end all” of the official labours of a 
large proportion of the members of rural 
Boards. This might be all well enough 
if viewed from a parochial or pauper 
point of view, but from an educational 
standpoint such a narrow estimate of 
public duties was to be deprecated. It 
might be quite necessary to be strin- 
gently economical in the administration 
of the Poor Law; but the work of na- 
tional education, if it was to be pursued 
with advantage, ought to be adminis- 
tered in a spirit of generous and wise 
liberality such as he feared the Guar- 
dians, both by their training, and in- 
stincts, and experience, were scarcely 
qualified to perform. As another illus- 
tration of the curious way in which 
Guardians sometimes measured the 
duties and responsibilities of their offi- 
cials, he would refer to a statement 
recently made at an agricultural meeting 
in one of the Midland counties. It 
would appear that several members of a 
Board in that district had, not in their 
capacity as Guardians, but as ratepayers, 
to appoint a schoolmaster. The man 
they selected for the office was post- 
master, farmer, butcher, assistant-over- 
seer, road surveyor, and organist. The 
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object in appointing the man to all 
these offices was simply to save the 
rates by giving him many duties to 
perform, and thereby getting him at 
a lower salary. The efficiency of the 
teacher was not taken into ac- 
count. The smallness of the salary 
was the only point that weighed with 
the Guardians in question. To show 
the different way in which in a large 
town such matters were managed, he 
might state that recently in Newcastle 
they had erected a large unsectarian 
school; that they had in it 1,200 
scholars; and although it was simply an 
elementary school, they gave the head 
teacher £400 a-year, and paid the assis- 
tant-mastersin proportion. This school, 
even with that liberal remuneration, was 
made to sustain itself without other sup- 
port than was afforded by the children’s 
pence and Government grants. Another 
objection he had to the Guardians was 
that, as a rule, the farmers and the 
country gentleman generally were not 
very warm supporters of education. He 
did not wish to do any class of his fellow- 
countrymen an injustice; but he had a 
strong impression that the section of the 
community to which he referred were in 
no sense enthusiastic admirers of the 
educational policy that was now gene- 
rally approved. He could recollect the 
time when it was openly stated at agri- 
cultural meetings that the best workmen 
were the least educated. Again and 
again, they had heard landlords and 
farmersdeclarethat when the men got too 
well-informed, they became dissatisfied 
and discontented. They sought to better 
their condition by either asking for ad- 
ditional wages, migrating to the large 
towns, or emigrating to America or the 
colonies. Though these anti-educational 
principles, it was true, were not openly 
advocated now, they had still a lingering 
attraction for many. They had bubbled 
up in all directions from hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side during these debates. 
Again and again, they had had undis- 
guised expressions of disapproval at the 
unnecessary time that was spent on edu- 
cational matters. The direct advocacy 
of ignorance was not now popular. It 
was fashionable to support education ; 
and in this country when anything be- 
came fashionable it always became des- 
potic and Imperial. Persons, however, 
who did not openly object to education, 
did not hesitate to say that the smallest 
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amount. of elementary instruction was 
sufficient for the working man. He had 
been astonished, and pained to hear 
some Gentlemen on that side of the 
House uphold that doctrine. He en- 
tirely and emphatically repudiated it. 
If there was one body of men in 
the country more than another that 
required a good education it was the 
working man. A rich man could 
afford to be both ignorant and stupid. 
He could pay an educated man to manage 
his affairs and conduct his correspon- 
dence; but a poor man had no other 
capital save his intelligence. His stock- 
in-trade was his knowledge ; and instead 
of attempting to reduce the standard of 
education, he (Mr. Cowen) thought it 
was their duty and interest to largely 
raise it. It was a disgrace to the coun- 
try, educationally considered, that the 
standard was so much below what it 
was in Saxony, Switzerland, America, 
and in other nations. For the grounds 
that he had stated, he was opposed, 
then, to the committing of any educa- 
tional duties to the members of Poor 
Law Unions—first, because these gen- 
tlemen, as he had said, represented pro- 
perty and not the people; second, the 
main consideration with them was the 
rates,” and not efficiency ; and third, 
that, as a body, the section of the com- 
munity to which he referred was not 
distinguished for their attachment to, or 
admiration for, popular instruction. He 
admitted, however, that in many places 
the education would practically be 
handed over, through the instrumen- 
tality of school committees and their 
influences, to the hands of the parish 
parson, the squire, and a few of their 
immediate friends. But even that change 
would scarcely be beneficial. The clergy 
and the squirearchy had little, if any, 
more Liberal views on educational mat- 
ters than the farmers. As a specimen 
of the sort of teaching given in sectarian 
schools, he would quote some remarks 
made at a meeting of Church of England 
educationists recently, at Cheetwood, 
near Manchester. On the occasion re- 
ferred to, Mr. Leresche, the school trea- 
surer, made this significant remark, 
which he (Mr. Cowen) commended to 
the consideration of the noble Lord the 
Vice President of the Council. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Leresche said 
it was their intention to get from the 
Committee of Council on Education as 
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much as they could, and afterwards 
carry out their own way as far as pos- 
sible. But it was to the singular speech 
of another, and more influential man, 
that he wished to draw the attention of 
the House. The gentleman in question 
was a man of ability, energy, and high 
personal character—he was a near rela- 
tive of the late Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and Vicar of East Brent. His 
remarks at the meeting alluded to were 
thus reported— 


“ Archdeacon Denison, in proposing cheers 
for the Chairman, referred to the school ques- 
tion, and said when the School Inspectors were 
inspecting the schools in Somerset some years 
ago, and had done all their other parishes, they 
said—‘ Now, let’s toss up who goes to East 
Brent.’ [Laughter.] They knew it was not a 
safe business. [Renewed laughter.| When the 
Inspector whose lot it was to go to East Brent 
arrived, he waited upon him (the Archdeacon) 
and told him his business. He (Archdeacon 
Denison) said to him—‘ Well, you are a big 
man, and not very easy to manage; but I’ll tell 
you fairly that if you come here again, I shall 
lock the school door, and tell the boys to put 
you into the pond.’ [Great laughter.] He went 
away and never came again. [Laughter.] Eleven 
years after that another Inspector went to him, 
and said-—‘ Perhaps you will allow me to inspect 
your school.” He (Archdeacon Denison) replied 
that he did not like Inspectors, that he hated 
them—he did not wish to hate anybody, and he 
loved them as Christians and as men, but he 
hated and detested them as officials, but he told 
the man that he could go and inspect the school 
if he liked. The Inspector said he would go, 
and after he had been there, he (Archdeacon 
Denison) said to his wife—‘ Let’s go and see 
what that man’s doing. He’s been there two 
hours now, and has had time to spoil the whole 
of the children in the school.’ [Laughter.] 
They got into the school just as he was finish- 
ing, and were informed by the Inspector that he 
had nearly done, to which he (Archdeacon 
Denison) replied that he was glad to hear it. 
oe .] ‘Did the children ever sing?’ the 

nspector asked. ‘Oh, yes,’ Archdeacon Deni- 
son replied, and turning to his wife asked her to 
start them. His wife had been teaching the 
children to sing ‘Goosey, Goosey Gander,’ and 
after getting their voices into tune, the children 
struck up— 


‘ Goosey, Goosey Gander, 
Whither do you wander, 
Upstairs and downstairs, 
And in the ladies’ chamber. 


‘Old Father Longlegs 
Didn’t say his prayers, 

So they took him by the left leg 
And threw him down the stairs.’ 


[Laughter.] When the Inspector heard about 
*Daddy Longlegs’ not saying his prayers, it 
had such an effect upon him that he thought it 
was a personal reflection on himself, and went 
away; and he (the Archdeacon) had never seen. 
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an Inspector, either diocesan, or any other, 
since, and he hoped he never would. [Great 
laughter.’ } 


This was the sort of education given, 
and the manner in which, he feared, 
children of the Church schools too often 
spent their time. They long complained 
of the low standard of education amongst 
large sections of the people; but he did 
not see how they could expect any 
higher scale of instruction, if the chil- 
dren’s time were spent in singing such 
silly doggerel as this typical Church 
clergyman boasted he taught to the 
scholars in his schools. He had heard it 
affirmed repeatedly in that House during 
the last few weeks that Church of Eng- 
land clergymen were the most disin- 
terested and energetic supporters of edu- 
cation in the country. They had been 
commended and complimented for their 
activity in this work without stint. He, 
however, could not assent to the un- 
qualified praise that had been bestowed 
upon the parsons. He had had no in- 
considerable experience in the work of 
popular education. Some of the plea- 
santest, and certainly, in a public sense, 
the most useful days of his life had been 
spent in promoting educational projects. 
He had been treasurer, teacher, secre- 
tary, and president of more than one 
Mechanics’ Institution for the last 20 
years, and for nearly the whole of that 
— he had been secretary of the 

orthern Union of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes; and all he could say from that 
rather extended experience was, that he 
had never found the Church of England 
clergy at all enthusiastic in the support 
of such societies, or in such education as 
they conferred. He had oftener found 
them opponents than friends, and rather 
antagonists than helpers. It was quite 
true that the Church of England clergy 
supported Church schools, but no other 
kind of schools. In the general work of 
education, apart from the Church, they 
took little interest, and in not a few in- 
stances the clergy were opposed to it. 
They were concerned upon no educa- 
tional matter unless they were the direc- 
tors, and it was under the guidance and 
influence of the Establishment. They 
used these schools too frequently, he 
feared, as proselytizing arenas for the 
Church. Of course there were excep- 
tions, but that was his general experi- 
ence. He was opposed entirely to the 
idea that the education of the masses was 
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a clerical question. On the other hand, 
it was, or ought to be, a national work, 
and one in which the people themselves, 
and not the parsons, should have the 
main direction. They were told that it 
was absolutely essential to give religious 
along with secular instruction, but he 
maintained that they could not teach 
religionin schools. They might teach dog- 
matic theology. Nay, they could not even 
teach that. Teaching pre-supposed that 
the person who learned understood what 
he was taught ; and it was ridiculous to 
suppose that children could understand 
their abstruse creeds, collects, and cate- 
chisms. All they could do was to com- 
pel the scholars to get these formularies 
off by rote, but that was not teaching. 
Heasked hon. Gentlemen if they seriously 
thought it was possible to drive religion 
into a child of from 10 to 12 years of age 
by three feet of cane, a birch-rod, or a 
strap of leather? Religion was not a 
system of manners, or a mere form of 
praise, or prayer, which evaporated with 
the repetition of a number of unfelt 
words. Religion was heart-worship, 
and its abiding principles gentleness and 
love ; and he was satisfied that the harsh 
treatment and noisy surroundings of 
many of our schools were not calculated 
to encourage the growth of these kindly 
and generous sympathies. In our sys- 
tem of education, he thought many hon. 
Gentlemen were pursuing an entirely 
wrong course. Instead of teaching chil- 
dren what to think, they should teach 
them how to think: they should try to 
improve their minds, so that they could 
think for themselves, rather than load 
their memories with the thoughts and 
ideas of other men. They were told 
that the Conscience Clause was a pro- 
tection to children of Nonconformists. 
It might be meant to be such by the 
Legislature, but he was perfectly satis- 
fied that in practice it was not so in 
hundreds, or rather thousands, of in- 
stances. Dissenting children were made 
to feel a sense of social disgrace and de- 
privation in consequence of refusing to 
receive the instruction that the Church 
parson vouchsafed forthem. To realize 
the force of this position, he would ask 
hon. Members who were such ardent 
believers in the efficacy of the Conscience 
Clause how they would like to be com- 
pelled to send their children to Unitarian 
schools under the protection of a Time 
Table Conscience Clause? If they would 
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not be prepared to send their children to 
schools where Unitarian doctrines were 
taught and Unitarian hymns were sung, 
how could they, with consistency or 
fairness, compel Unitarians to send 
their children where the doctrines and 
formularies of the Church of England 
were so persistently and offensively pro- 
claimed? He believed in time that this 
handing over of the education of the 
people to clerical control, and mixing it 
up with theological instruction, would 
be abandoned, and that the work of 
education would be taken in hand by 
the people themselves. He would have 
been glad if the measure under con- 
sideration had contributed more towards 
that end. But while he dissented so 
strongly from some parts of the measure 
of the noble Lord, he was willing to 
admit that some portions of it would be 
of service ; and he trusted that, in prac- 
tice, the fears he entertained of other 
parts would not be realized. He could 
not conclude without expressing his 
sense of respectful admiration for the 
noble Lord for the ability with which 
he had piloted the signally difficult Bill 
through the House, and for the good 
temper and spirit that he had preserved 
under much discussion that could not 
fail to be both exciting and irritating. 
Mr. CLARE READ said, he be- 
lieved he was in a more miserable mino- 
rity than the hon. Member who had 
last spoken (Mr. Cowen), representing, 
as he did, what had been called ‘the 
residuum of the stupid Party ’—namely, 
the tenant-farmers. Like the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard), 
he had one or two slight protests to 
make against the Bill. He contended 
not that it did not go far enough, but 
that in one or two instances it went too 
far. He considered that it imposed 
serious restrictions on the employment 
of juvenile labour—greater restrictions 
than the educational requirements of the 
Bill demanded. And when hon. Mem- 
bers went down to their districts in the 
autumn and began to talk of the good 
which had been accomplished, some far- 
mers would very probably ask—‘‘ What 
about educating our boys up to 14?” 
By keeping the age of 14 in the Bill, he 
feared a feeling of hostility would be 
created against it in the rural districts 
which it would be difficult to allay. He 
deeply regretted, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment had not accepted the Amend- 
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ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Rodwell). 
The noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council was compelled to go for a pre- 
cedent to the Factory Act of 1874. But 
the subject under consideration was not 
a Factory Act, but the question of edu- 
cation. To carry out indirect compul- 
sion, it was necessary that every induce- 
ment should be held out to secure the 
proper number of attendances; but the 
Bill would not have that effect. The 
noble Lord had intimated that several 
relaxations in favour of agriculture had 
been placed in the Bill at his (Mr. 
Read’s) suggestion. But all that he (Mr. 
Read) had done was to strike out one of 
the most objectionable clauses and pro- 
vide that the relaxation should come 
from some local authority, and not de- 
pend on the caprice of individual far- 
mers. He had always endeavoured in 
the district with which he was connected 
to secure for the children a sound and 
thoroughly religious education. As a 
manager of voluntary schools, as a mem- 
ber of a Board of Guardians, and as a rate- 
payer he was satisfied with the Bill and 
grateful for it; and as a lover of justice, 
was glad that it secured religious free- 
dom for the children of the poor. 

Mr. BURT also wished to say a few 
words by way of protest before the final 
passing of the Bill. He regretted that 
so much had been said in favour of giv- 
ing education to the working man to 
make him a mere valuable money-mak- 
ing machine, rather than as a means of 
developing what was best and noblest in 
his nature and character, and promoting 
his intellectual and moral advancement. 
He also regretted that a considerable 
amount of excitement and bitterness had 
been imported into the discussions upon 
the measure, but thought that, with the 
exception of one or two unfortunate slips, 
the noble Lord opposite (Viscount San- 
don) had conducted the Bill not only 
with great ability, but with great 
good temper, good sense, and good 
feeling. ‘There were certain provisions 
of the Bill of which he most entirely 
approved. The provision with regard 
to the age at which children should 
be allowed to commence work was a 
most valuable one, as it would allow an 
opportunity for the foundation of a strong 
physical constitution for the children to 
be established. There might be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the suitable age 
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at which children should be employed, 
but after that age had been attained it 
was very undesirable to prevent them 
from being employed in a useful way, as 
want of employment would probably add 
to their ignorance the greater evils of 
idleness and improvidence. There was 
a danger to be guarded against, as had 
been pointed out by the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Read). He 
could not agree with the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) that even 
town councils were suitable bodies for 
educational administration. Compulsion 
m itself was necessarily distasteful 
and unpopular; but if it had to be 
applied, it should be applied in the 
least objectionable way, in a direct 
manner, and by those in whom the 
people most concerned had the greatest 
possible confidence. He objected to the 
Boards of Guardians, because they were 
the most unpopular Bodies in this coun- 
try among the classes who would be 
most affected by this Bill, and were re- 
garded as the Guardians not of the Poor, 
but of the ratepayers; and besides, he 
thought it most undesirable to connect 
education with the administration of the 
Poor Law. The feeling of independence 
was very strong among the working 
classes in the North of England, and 
they desired most strongly to avoid 
coming into contact with the Boards of 
Guardians. Although for two years 
past there had been great depression in 
the trade of the North of England, it 
was a remarkable fact that there had been 
no appreciable increase, either in pauper- 
ism, or in the poor rates. That showed 
that many of the calumnies levelled 
against the working classes were entirely 
untrue, and that they were desirous of 
maintaining their independence. He 
thought that independent feeling should 
be encouraged and strengthened by the 
House, but this Bill would, he feared, have 
one of two effects, both of which were 
greatly to be deprecated—either it would 
weaken that feeling and familiarize the 
working classes with the machinery of 
pauperism, or it would put a stigma anda 
degradation upon education itself, which 
would make it distasteful. In reference 
to the alliance between the Roman 
Catholic Members and the Conservative 
Party in endeavouring to secure deno- 
minational education, he would point 
out to the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan), that if a similar Bill for Ire- 
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land were introduced and supported by 
the Conservative Party, they would then 
prove their consistency. It had been 
said that the working classes desired re- 
ligious education. He had attended 
many meetings on this subject, and they 
had always declared in favour of a na- 
tional system of education, founded upon 
a compulsory, free, and unsectarian, or in 
other words, secular basis. The direct 
representatives of the working classes on 
the school boards in every case with 
which he was acquainted were instructed 
to support only secular or unsectarian 
education; and he ventured to say that if 
we were to have a thoroughly national 
system of education it would have to be 
based upon the principle of being free, 
compulsory, and entirely unsectarian. 
Sir GEORGE BOWYER asserted 
that the fundamental principle of the 
Bill was indirect compulsion. He thought 
the restrictions placed upon the employ- 
ment of children were a mistake which 
would have to be remedied at some 
future time. The Bill would interfere 
very greatly, especially in agricultural 
districts, with free labour, and also with 
the most important portion of education 
—namely, the habit which ought at the 
earliest period to be inculcated on chil- 
dren of making themselves useful. He 
deprecated the raising of the Standard 
of education for the poorer classes as 
tending to render them too proud to 
work. Every one had felt the results of 
the spread of education in the difficulty 
of procuring domestic servants; and a 
friend of his who wanted to engage a 
housemaid, was told by one cf the appli- 
cants that she could not think of taking 
an engagement where she could not 
have a room for her piano, as she must 
keep up her music. An hon. Member 
had said that in the schools religion 
should be taught without dogma. How 
was it possible, he asked, that there 
could be religion without dogma? No 
science could exist without it. Mathe- 
matics was a series of dogmas, and 
he pointed out that the first sen- 
tence in the ‘Book of Genesis” and 
the first sentence in the “ Lord’s 
Prayer” were both dogmas. They 
could not move a step in religion with- 
out dogma, and if they did away with 
dogma they would deprive religion of 
all its efficacy and all its force. There 
was dogma in Atheism and dogma in 
Deism. He contended that the most 
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valuable part of the Bill was that which 
encouraged the teaching of religion. 
Viscount SANDON: There seems 
to be a general desire that the House 
should now come to a decision upon this 
question, which has occupied their at- 
tention for a considerable time. I wish 
to express generally my appreciation of 
the spirit in which the House has re- 
ceived the Bill during its long and pro- 
tracted discussions. It would be a foolish 
affectation on my part not to acknowledge 
that from some quarters there has been a 
keen opposition to the measure, more 
than I had hoped from a recollection 
of the conduct which hon. Gentlemen 
showed on this side during the progress 


of the Bill of 1870; but still this is’ 


perhaps after all only what is to be ex- 
pected with regard to a Bill which 
touches on a variety of difficult and dis- 
puted points in connection with this all- 
important subject, which affects almost 
every interest and feeling of every class 
and community in the land. I have 
always, however, tried to remember, and 
have often said that, as a matter of 
course, hon. Members in Opposition 
have as good a right to their opinions 
as the Government and its Supporters 
have to theirs ; and, in a great represen- 
tative popular Assembly like this, it 
would be absurd and ridiculous to ex- 
pect that large measures affecting, as 
this one does, such a vast number of 
people, opinions, and interests, could 
go through without considerable friction 
and occasional, though, happily, not very 
frequent, outbursts of animosity on both 
sides. But even allowing all this, and 
even after all that has passed, I still 
adhere to what I have said on several 
occasions—namely, that there is, and has 
been throughout, a strong and growing 
under-current of satisfaction and appro- 
val of the Government measure widely 
spread on both sides of the House. 
1 cannot think I am wrong in this 
opinion, and I have a full hope, and I 
might almost say confidence, that this 
will increase into a stronger feeling, both 
in Parliament and in the country, when 
the Bill asa whole becomes more un- 
derstood, and the misapprehensions and 
exaggerations of the hour have passed 
away. I cannot forget the many nights 
we have discussed the Bill in Committee, 
and the valuable suggestions received 
from hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House; but, at the same time, I 
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do not pretend to shut my eyes to the 
keen opposition in some quarters, ever 
watching and endeavouring to defeat 
the measure by attack, or alteration, or 
delay, at the beginning, and going on to 
the end of the affair; nor can I forget 
the persevering and cordial support both 
in Parliament and throughout the coun- 
try, which has enabled us, even when 
time began to fail, to carry the Bill 
through to what, I believe will be, a 
happy and successful conclusion. This 
is all past now, however, and has 
dropped into the historical records of 
Hansard. I will now rapidly run over 
the points raised in the speeches which 
have been made to-day, some of which 
have been, I venture to say, the most 
remarkable and interesting of the whole 
of these long debates. First amongst 
them, it is impossible not to notice the 
very interesting speech delivered by the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen). 
Looking at the opinions which we know 
the hon. Gentleman holds in the matter 
—and most properly and justly holds, 
just as much as we on this side are free 
to hold ours—it is a matter of great 
satisfaction to the Government to ac- 
knowledge—and the Committee will en- 
dorse what I say—that he has behaved 
most handsomely throughout the pro- 
gress of this Bill. Itis, of course, known 
that he is in favour of purely secular 
education in State-aided schools—a per- 
fect tenable position—though one which 
the Government, and I believe the coun- 
try, entirely disapprove of ; but when 
once the hon. Member saw that the 
House and the country were clearly not 
with him in his views, but were gene- 
rally in favour of the Government’s pro- 
posals, he has never, by unduly using 
his influence, or by trying, as was done 
in some other quarters avowedly, to 
create delay and obstruction, to stop the 
progress. of the Bill. But the hon. 
Member has to-day contributed a very 
interesting speech to the consideration 
of the whole of the subject—in fact, when- 
ever we listen to his speeches we must 
feel they are worthy of all attention, as 
they show much real individual thought. 
There are two or three points in the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech to-day which I 
ought to alludeto. He raised the ques- 
tion of the cumulative vote, and said it 
was one of the obstacles to the success 
of education at the present moment; but 
I would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
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the cumulative vote was added to the Bill 
of 1870 by a Liberal Member who now 
sits on the front Opposition Bench (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish), and was accepted 
by the Liberal Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone, when the right hon. Members for 
Bradford and Birmingham were Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet; and I must add 
that I never heard that the Liberal 
Party as a body was against it, and 
from what passed in 1870 it appeared 
that many hon. Gentlemen now on the 
Opposition side of the House thought 
the introduction of that system of voting 
very valuable. The hon. Member has 
referred to the Boards of Guardians, and 
had raised, not unnaturally, some oppo- 
sition to their being made the authority 
in the Bill for seeing that the children 
in rural districts were instructed, but 
he has overlooked the fact that the 
duties of the Boards of Guardians are 
very different now from what they were 
formerly. The Boards of Guardians 
are becoming very much, as I have said 
before, the rural municipality, and the 
duty of looking after pauperism is now 
only one part of their duty. They have 
become the great sanitary authority, 
and have jurisdiction perhaps, as a 
matter of fact, as far as sanitary ques- 
tions are concerned, rather more over the 
rich, being landowners, and therefore 
owning many houses, than over the 
poor. If, at the present moment, a rich 
man neglects the sanitary condition of 
his property, he is prosecuted by the 
Guardians, just as is the poor man who 
owns and lives in a filthy hovel, and 
allows it to get into a state dangerous 
to health. I would also remind the hon. 
Member that this Bill largely alters 
the position of the Boards of Guardians, 
who, be it remembered, will not act di- 
rectly as to these education matters from 
their Body, but by means of a special 
school attendance committee, which 
—just like the assessment committees 
chosen by the Guardians in the same 
way—would thus be quite separated both 
in name and in fact from the Poor Law 
administration, and would be respon- 
sible directly to the Education Depart- 
ment ; in fact, one of the great changes 
introduced by Government has been to 
prosecute in the first instance the em- 
ployer who tempts the child from his 
education, instead of the parent who 
yields to the temptation of getting the 
child’s wages: so that, as I have said, 
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under this Bill the position of the Guar- 
dians is again much altered, as the 
first duty put upon their school attend- 
ance committee under this measure is 
that of prosecuting the employer who 
breaks the law. They have therefore 
primarily to deal with what must be 
called the rich and not the poor man. 
They will also, of course, have to 
look after the negligent parent; but it 
can no longer be held to be a slur 
upon the poor parent to be thus touched 
by the school attendance committee of 
the Boards of Guardians, inasmuch as 
this same committee has vested in them 
the duty of prosecuting the rich em- 
ployer if he is in fault. The hon. 
Gentleman says he is averse to putting 
education in the hands of the Boards 
of Guardians ; and most rightly is he 
averse to such a scheme: but I must 
just ask him to recall to his recol- 
lection that this is exactly what the 
Government has persistently refused 
to do during the debates, and that 
we have over and over again our- 
selves refused to make the Guardians 
an educational authority like the school 
boards, having control over schools, 
and being able to build or maintain 
them. We showed our fixed determi- 
nation specially by absolutely refusing to 
accept the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
who proposed to give Town Councils and 
Boards of Guardians all the powers of 
school boards, when we insisted—and 
were well supported by the Committee— 
upon keeping the Guardians to what 
might be called, for convenience sake, 
their educational police duties. I am 
therefore pleased to think that the Go- 
vernment and the hon. Member for 
Newcastle are really very much at 
one on this question of the Boards of 
Guardians. Then the hon. Member has 
thrown out some doubts as to the clergy, 
or the country gentlemen, or the wealthy 
classes of the country being, as a body, 
really favourable to the education of the 
labouring classes. If that was the case, 
how is it that before 1870, when it 
first became a legal obligation upon 
every locality throughout the land, under 
the Education Act, to build schools for 
the whole of its population, if voluntary 
effort had not already supplied them, 
that I find that £8,000,000 had been 
spent for this purpose? Who, I want 
to know, spent this enormous sum? Did 
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the labouring class? Certainly not. 
Enquire in every place, and you will 
find that the clergy gave and procured 
a large proportion. Ifthe clergy and the 
wealthy classes had been averse to edu- 
cation they would surely not have dipped 
their hands so largely into their pockets 
when there was no necessity for them to 
do so, and when there was no fear of 
a school board being placed over them if 
they did not. The hon. Gentleman says 
he wants to see a high standard of edu- 
cation in the country. I hail him gladly 
as a fellow-worker in the cause—as by 
general consent we are known to have 
been working zealously since we have 
been in office in that direction—and I 
remember that the hon. Member gave 
his cordial adhesion to what have been 
acknowledged to be the very large and 
comprehensive changes Her Majesty’s 
Government made in the Education Code 
last year—changes the whole aim and 
effect of which was to put within the 
reach of the poorer classes not merely 
a mechanical knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but, while it 
took greater security for the conduct, 
training, and morals of the children, and 
for the needlework and domestic know- 
ledge of the girls, put within reach of alla 
higher education in subjects, such as 
history, geography, physical geography, 
botany, and mechanics, to suit the wants 
of different parts of our population, if 
they choose to require such instruction, 
and Jaid down special rules by which all 
the teaching was particularly to be 
directed to developing the intelligence 
of the children. I think I have shown 
that we have already actually done a 
great deal in the direction to which the 
hon. Member pointed, and therefore, on 
this matter too, it appears that he and 
the Government are to a large extent 
agreed. The hon. Member raises cer- 
tain questions as to the supposed re- 
ligious difficulty, and refers to Arch- 
deacon Denison, who is an admirable 
man, but is generally acknowleged to 
have peculiar and extreme views, and 
would never be considered to represent 
the clergy generally: and he told an 
amusing anecdote to show the little re- 
spect the clergy had for the Inspectors 
of schools. I cannot say whether the 
story is correct or not, but it is rather 
hard to quote one special case against 
the whole of the clergy, who have always 
been anxious, independently of trying 
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to get any special advantage to their 
own creeds, to open widely the Book of 
Knowledge to the people of the coun- 
try. If the clergy generally were to 
treat the Inspectors of schools as Arch- 
deacon Denison was reported to have 
done—and he did not at present admit 
that the story was correct—the Educa- 
tion Department would certainly have to 
take care and see that these gentlemen 
were properly respected when they went 
into the schools. I certainly should re- 
gret if foolish songs were taught in the 
schools, but we must not forget that 
children from 5 to 10 years of age may 
prefer nursery ballads to sonnets of 
Moore or Byron. The hon. Member 
spoke strongly as to the impossibility of 
teaching religious doctrines in the 
schools, and I quite agree, as I have 
often said, that it is not at all likely 
that by your religious teaching to chil- 
dren of the ages of 5 to 12, you will 
attach them to this Church or that; 
but a much more important object is 
gained: I believe, from all I know and 
hear, that the simple Christian teaching 
common to almost all Churches, as 
happily now given in the great mass of 
schools, has had a great effect on the 
minds and morals and future lives of 
the children. There was a meeting of 
the best teachers in the country held 
not long ago in London, representing 
various Churches, and they had prayed 
the Government, whatever they did, not 
to abolish that great instrument of re- 
ligious teaching in the schools, because 
if that was done, they said, they would 
not be able to do the necessary work 
in the schools, and did not know how 
they could carry them on. I cannot 
leave this all-important part of the 
education subject without saying how 
much I rejoice to think, and I am sure 
the country and hon. Members generally 
will join in my feeling, that the effect of 
this Bill will not, in all probability, 
simply be to secure a sound elementary 
secular education for all the children of 
England, but that, as most of our schools 
are now conducted, it will secure for 
them the advantage of an elevating 
moral training, and the inestimable 
boon of early acquaintance with the 
Bible, and early Christian teaching, for 
those whose parents desire it. Many 
other interesting and valuable speeches 
have been made by the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Birley), the hon. 
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Baronet opposite (Sir George Bowyer), 
and others, and I appreciate very 
much the support which the Bill has 
received from such Gentlemen of expe- 
rience. My hon. Friend the Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Read) has said 
one or two things against the Bill which 
I could, perhaps, have wished unsaid ; 
but I think that, on further consider- 
ation, my hon. Friend will feel some- 
what doubtful as to whether he has 
been correct in his views of the Bill. 
My hon. Friend seems to suppose that 
under the Bill a child might reach 
10 years of age without having had any 
instruction, saying that it was hard 
under such circumstances that a parent 
should not have the advantage of its 
labour. But the Bill provides that the 
local authorities, which will now exist 
everywhere for these purposes, should be 
bound to see that no parent habitually 
neglects his child. This is really one 
of the charters of the measure. My hon. 
Friend said he was afraid that no magis- 
trates would convict. I would, how- 
ever, remind my hon. Friend of the 
tremendous powers which, under a cer- 
tain clause of this Bill, are provided to 
the Education Department in Whitehall. 
I think I can assure him that, whatever 
Government is in office, if the Depart- 
ment finds that the school attendance 
committees show any disposition not to 
enforce the law, steps will be taken 
very soon by the Education Department 
to send down their own officers to see 
that it is strictly carried out. [Mr. 
CrarE Reap: They are not to supersede 
the magistrates.| Of course, they are 
not to supersede the magistrates ; but I 
do not think if a Government officer 
brought these cases before the magis- 
trates, that the magistrates would be so 
rash as to neglect a real bond fide com- 
plaint. And before leaving this point 
I would just beg my hon. Friend to re- 
member that as our Inspectors constantly 
visit every part of the country, we shall 
soon know in Whitehall if the school 
attendance committees do their duty, 
and I have no doubt that managers of 
schools, who are largely interested in 
the attendance of the children, will also 
quickly let us know of any cases of 
neglect. I know, of course, and regret, 
that the Government and my hon. Friend 
are at issue in regard to 14 years being 
fixed as the first age of employment 
in extreme cases, and as the age up to 
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which a child is liable to be seized 
and sent to school if an habitual idler— 
that is to say, ‘‘if wandering, &c.,” to 
use the language of the Bill—being 
neither at work nor under instruction— 
even when it does possess a labour pass ; 
but I would remind my hon. Friend that 
certain conditions have been attached to 
the age clause, at his own suggestion, 
respecting harvest and the necessary 
operations of husbandry, which are 
more favourable than those which pre- 
viously existed. I consider it, however, 
of the greatest importance, as enabling 
the Bill to deal with the wastrel class, 
and as putting a greater pressure on the 
parents to send their children of their 
own accord early and regularly to school, 
and to give them other suitable instruc- 
tion, to retain the age of 14 years. I 
acknowledge, however, with the greatest 
satisfaction the general approval which 
my hon. Friend gave to the Bill, and 
which far outweighed his not unnatural 
criticisms on one or two points. No hon. 
Member has a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the rural districts and the feel- 
ings of the people, and the Government 
accepts gladly, and as high testimony, 
his assurance that it will be a thoroughly 
workable measure, a result to which he 
has been no slight contributor. The 
House has also had a very interesting 
speech from the hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt). It is impossible 
not to feel that the speeches made by 
the hon. Member on these questions are a 
great addition to the discussions in the 
House. They have, if he will allow me 
to say so, an unusual freshness about 
them, a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, and they are delivered in 
a tone and temper which always ren- 
ders them acceptable to the House. 
Of course, I need not say the Govern- 
ment does not agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber on many important points. There 
is no question about that; but we do 
cordially appreciate and concur in his 
feeling as to the desirability of securing 
for the working classes not only the 
means of rising in life, but of elevating 
them in the scale of mankind, so that 
they may be enabled to take a higher 
position in the general intelligence of 
the country, and have the advantage 
and pleasure of having more intellec- 
tual resources. The hon. Member 
spoke of the desirability of considering 
intellectual pursuits as a good thing 
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in themselves, and of valuing them for 
their own sakes, and not looking at 
them merely from their money point of 
view, as tending to raise one’s worldly 
position: this is, indeed, a noble senti- 
ment, such as we should expect from the 
hon. Member, and one with which I cor- 
dially agree, and I hail it as represent- 
ing what I hope may be a growing 
feeling amongst the working classes, 
with whom the hon. Member is specially 
associated. Sound’ sense characterizes 
generally the speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and in many of the sentiments 
uttered by him the Government fully 
agree. The hon. Member is afraid 
that the contact in which the Bill placed 
a portion of the people with the Boards 
of Guardians might tend to diminish 
the independence and self-reliance of 
the English people. Such a result we 
should particularly regret, and to avoid 
such loss of reliance we have refused, 
amongst other reasons, to propose uni- 
versal direct compulsion. I am con- 
fident, however, that when once the 
law becomes known that children are 
to be educated, and that they cannot 
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are not educated, the great mass of the 
people, both in the towns and in the 
country, will not need any futher 
interference in the matter. It is not, 
then, as a rule, the ordinary respectable 
artizan, mechanic, or farm labourer who 
will be brought in contact with the school 
attendance committees of Town Councils 
or Boards of Guardians. Important de- 
putations, representing large organiza- 
tions of working men in town and 
country, have assured me that these men 
are full of anxiety for the instruction of 
their children. With the employers, 
firstly, these committees will have to do, 
and then with the negligent, the impro- 
vident, and the vicious parent. I should 
have been prepared to concur with the 
views of the hon. Member if I had en- 
tertained the slightest fear that the 
independerce of the people, one of the 
most precious possessions of a nation, 
was likely to be affected by the mea- 
sure; but I am thoroughly convinced 
that the Bill will only affect that class, 
except in special cases of vice or neglect 
or gross ignorance, which is now touched 
by the Poor Law. The hon. Member 
wishes that the constituencies of Town 
Councils and Board of Guardians should 
be altered, so as to admit working men 
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on their school attendance committees ; 
but, however desirable this may be in 
itself, I must, of course, pronounce no 
opinion upon it. I would remind him 
that it would have been a serious, and 
I may say unwarrantable, addition to 
the Government Bill, had they proposed 
also to re-model these municipal bodies. 
I canonly say that if working men became 
members of the school attendance com- 
mittees, I am sure they will be welcomed 
there by all men of sense, as they have 
been in the Great Council of the Nation. 
I have now alluded, I think, to the 
most important of the speeches which 
have been made. I do not think it 
would be wise nor is it necessary to 
enter upon the topic of religious differ- 
ences which has been opened up by 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr (Mr. Richard). I regret the 
tone which has been adopted by the 
hon. Member; but it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that Government are not 
alone in having bitter attacks made 
upon them by the hon. Gentleman. If 
the hon. Member has said hard things of 
the present Government, he said still 
harder things in the Education Debates 
in 1870, as they would see on reference 
to Hansard. He then stated, I quote his 
words, that the Bill of 1870—of the right 
hon. Member for Bradford—was a mea- 
sure for making the education of the 
people universally and for ever denomi- 
national: and he also described it as 
founded on the principle of concurrent 
endowment. As to our Bill now, he 
lays great stress upon the Amendments 
proposed to it, which he says, if all had 
been accepted, would have made the 
Bill horrible; but I must really beg 
him to remember that we accepted prin- 
cipally Amendments, and important ones 
too, from his own side, and refused whole 
sheets of Amendments from hon. Mem- 
bers sitting near us. As to his saying 
that the present Bill was the worst and 
most tyrannical measure since the reign 
of Queen Anne, I will leave the justice 
of that statement to the sense of Parlia- 
ment and the community outside. I 
have had communication with many 
leading members of the Nonconformist 
Churches, and am assured by many of 
them that that is not at all the way 
in which they look upon the measure. 
As to the expressionsof the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), that 
the Government has broken faith in this 
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matter, by accepting Amendments which 
reversed the policy of the Act of 1870. 
I confess I am astonished at such a 
statement, but it appears to be merely an 
assertion, and based upon no facts, so I 
confidently leave it to the judgment of 
Parliament. I must, however, recall to 
the hon. Member’s recollection—though, 
perhaps, as till the struggles of the last 
few days he took little apparent interest 
in our discussions, he may therefore be 
unaware of what passed—that in intro- 
ducing the measure I particularly in- 
vited suggestions from both sides of the 
House, which I intimated we should 
gladly accept if we considered them im- 
provements, and not inconsistent with 
the principle of the Bill; and when, on 
going into Committee, I mentioned some 
leading changes in the early clauses, re- 
sulting from the previous discussions, I 
closed my remarks by stating in so many 
words that I must not thereby be held 
to be precluded from proposing or from 
accepting from any quarter any other 
Amendments, and this reservation was 
specially cheered, in token of assent 
as I understood, by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and the Paper was at that time 
crowded by Amendments. As a matter 
of fact, we have only accepted two 
Amendments at all affecting the Bill of 
1870, and surely after six years’ experi- 
ence we may well be allowed to remedy 
proved defects—the first, to allow locali- 
ties to get rid of unnecessary school 
boards, now that another existing autho- 
rity is entrstued with full powers to do 
their work; and the second, to do for 
England what the Scotch Education Bill 
of 1872, which was passed by the last 
Liberal Government, did for Scotland— 
namely, to confide the payment of fees 
for poor children to the Poor Law autho- 
rities instead of to the school board. 
I do not allude to the repeal of the 
famous 25th clause, as that repeal we 
accepted from the Liberal Party, on the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. The whole school-board sys- 
tem is, in fact, kept intact, and the 
country has the free choice of which it 
prefers, unless it neglects to supply 
schools, when it must have school 
boards. It is really a perfectly unte- 
nable position to call these changes a re- 
versal of the Act of 1870. So much, 
then, for the speeches which have been 
delivered to-day. The real opposition 
to the Bill has been based, the Com- 
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mittee will see, on considerations upon 
leading points which were fully discussed 
in 1870, and which were pressed by the 
extreme section of the Liberal Party 
upon their Government—namely, uni- 
versal school boards, universal compul- 
sion, and the extinction of voluntary 
schools. General free education was also 
discussed in 1870, and pressed from the 
same quarter; but all these schemes were 
steadily opposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford, and 
the Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone), and 
by the bulk of the Liberal Party, and 
were rejected by the decisive feeling of 
the House, even when the Conservatives 
were only a small minority, so that to 
press these matters now, which are the 
special points of the Birmingham Edu- 
cation League, after the country, both 
at the General Election and at the mass 
of school-board elections, has decided 
against that League, had been surely a 
waste of time. The truth is that hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite 
are always forgetting that by the an- 
nouncements of the right hon. Member 
Bradford, and of the then Prime Minister 
(Mr. Gladstone), the Education Bill of 
1870 was intended to fill up gaps in 
the voluntary education system of the 
country, and to do the best to keep 
those schools alive. They, it is true, 
seemed to hope that, by what they called 
a process of painless extinction, the great 
body of voluntary schools would be de- 
stroyed ; but this, they must remember, 
was always denied by the Liberal Go- 
vernment, the authors of the Bill. Upon 
these assurances of theirs the Bill was 
accepted by the country and assisted by 
the Conservative Party in Parliament. 
I cannot allow them to forget, if they 
have any further doubts as to my being 
right, what in one of the leading debates 
was said by the then Prime Minister 
(Mr. Gladstone), when he proposed to 
substitute an increased Government 
grant for the local aid from rates to the 
voluntary schools, that that increased 
grant would, he believed, enable the 
voluntary schools to stand in compe- 
tition with the schools for which rates 
were to be levied by the new school 
boards under the Bill. This is the very 
provision which we say, owing to the in- 
creased cost of schools under the Act, 
has not been carried out, and which we 
seek to set right by our increased Go- 
vernment grant, which has also many 
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other educational advantages. Surely 
this speech of the late Prime Minister’s, 
and the Amendment which he then in- 
troduced, confirms decisively what I have 
said, and puts beyond the reach of dis- 
pute that the Liberal Government, re- 
presenting an overwhelming Liberal 
majority, intended and assured the 
country by word and act in 1870 to 
maintain the voluntary schools. After 
the endless discussions in Committee, it 
is, perhaps, difficult to recollect how the 
Bill now stands. I will, therefore, so 
to speak, take stock of what has passed, 
and will give a rapid sketch of the mea- 
sure as it leaves this House. The Bill 
was introduced by the Government on 
the assumption, which the debates have 
completely confirmed, that the country 
wished that there should be universal 
education for the people. We have, 
therefore, headed the Bill by a declara- 
tion that it should be considered hence- 
forward the legal duty of the parent to 
provide elementary instruction for his 
child. We have not, however, adopted 
the scheme of universal direct compul- 
sion, with its array of rules, attendance 
officers, and expenditure; but we have 
gone upon the supposition that, with 
respect to the great majority of parents, 
if you remove the great temptation of 
his child’s earnings by punishing the 
employer who employs the child under 
the legal age, and without the certificate 
of sufficient schooling, they will, both 
from the usual wish to comply with a 
law when it is once passed, and from 
real regard for the child’s welfare, get 
their children properly instructed. We 
consider it a matter of the highest im- 
portance for the people, as affecting the 
national character, its independence, its 
self-reliance, and the sacred principles 
of freedom, that the people should not 
be told by the State that so many hours 
a day, for so many weeks in the year, 
they should send their children to school. 
The case is of course quite different 
when a locality by popular vote, and 
under the guidance of a school board of 
itsown electing, chooses to have therules, 
&e., of direct compulsion. This, under 
this Bill, they can do just as before. 
But now comes the second stage of the 
measure, if the parents do not, in their 
own interests and those of their children, 
send the latter to school, or get them 
properly instructed, the Government 
has held that these parents come into a 
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different category: they have shown 
themselves unfit for the precious charge 
of their child; so then, in the interests 
of the child’s future life, and in the in- 
terests of the country of which he must 
become a citizen, we say that the State 
has a full right to intervene, and we 
then have no hesitation to apply direct 
compulsion, and we charge the local 
authority to lay down compulsory rules 
for the child’s education, which the 
parent has shown himself unfit to 
manage. I have thus given in short the 
principle upon which we have built up 
our measure. I do not expect to see any 
sudden educational revolution created 
within the next 12 months by this 
measure, and should feel some alarm if 
such was the result. We are dealing, 
by the hypothesis, with a class of people 
who are unwilling to send their children 
to school, and if a sudden revolution in 
their family habits were brought about 
amongst this class, it would set them 
against the Bill, and do more to set them 
against education than any legislation 
could do in the other direction. I think, 
therefore, a very important provision of 
the Bill is that by which it only comes 
into operation very gradually by a 
sliding scale of five years. This will 
greatly relieve the strain of the new 
law upon the parents, the children, and 
the employers of labour. The Bill, 
then, after the declaration of the parent’s 
duty, goes on to say that no children 
should be employed under 10 years of 
age, and by so doing we put on an 
equality all trades and occupations 
throughout the country, and I am confi- 
dent that this will be a great gain to 
the parents and the employers. The 
next step is to fine employers who 
break the law; and then we provide that 
at 10 years of age a child to be em- 
ployed shall have a certificate, either 
that he has passed a certain Standard of 
knowledge, or that he has completed 
five years’ previous attendance at an effi- 
cient school, or, which is the ‘‘honour 
certificate,’ that he has passed a higher 
Standard than the necessary one, having 
also regularly attended an efficient 
school. Those certificates are thus of 
three kinds, and form a most impor- 
tant part of the Bill. You have the 
dunce’s pass, the ordinary pass and the 
honour pass, and the last-named will, I 
hope and believe, give a keen stimulus 
to the work of education in many dis- 
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tricts. This is, I know, a new plan, but 
it is surely worth a trial. It is like a 
prize in the school for the children most 
remarkable for attainments and cha- 
racter—however poor they may be—and 
is, in fact, an exhibition founded by the 
State ; but the trifling money advantage 
is its least important part. So far our 
legislation by compulsion, &c., has been 
all confined to driving the children to 
school: on this, in my opinion, we ought 
not in fairness only to base our legisla- 
tion. I have a good confidence that the 
honour certificate will not only do much 
more to secure regular attendance at 
school, but that it will do a still more 
valuable work—it will awaken a keen 
sense of honour and ambition, and the 
invigorating feeling of distinction, in 
many an out-of-the-way place ‘in the 
country, as well as in many a back court 
in our towns, and will lay the foundation 
for the honourable success of many a 
child in after life. The next point is 
that which has reference to children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14. The Bill 
here deals with ‘‘ wandering” children, 
and provides that where a child is 
habitually not at work and is found 
wandering, even if he has got a labour 
pass, he is bound to be sent to school 
by the local authority, unless there is a 
reasonable excuse. This is a most im- 
portant principle in the Bill — that a 
child up to 14 years of age shall not be 
idle even after he has got the ‘labour 

ass.”’ All wastrel children, so to speak, 
will be looked after by this Bill. Then 
the important clause having reference to 
day industrial schools comes in as a 
supplement to the action of the Govern- 
ment respecting wastrel children in our 
towns. This provision is now surely 
shorn of all possible danger of abuse, 
and I entreat the House to give their 
cordial support to that which is after all 
avowedly only an experiment. It is 
forced upon us by the existence of an 
enormous evil never yet dealt with—that 
is to say, the particular class of children 
who haunt our big towns: the wretched 
children who throng the worst parts of 
our cities. These are the children who, 
if they are girls, grow up to be the 
miserable women whom we pass with 
loathing in our back streets, and who 
are the depair of our workhouses, and, 
if boys, they became that peculiar, 
stunted, degraded class which prowls 
about our worst alleys, which emerge 
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into light only at moments of popular 
disturbance, and which make a constant 
home of our gaols. These poor children 
become the disgrace of our Christianity 
and civilization, and grow up to prey 
upon society. Ask the school boards in 
the big cities: they will tell you they 
elude their grasp, and, unfortunately, the 
ragged schools, which alone effectively 
dealt with them, have been much dimi- 
nished, unintentionally, by the Act of 
1870, and thus these are the very children 
for whose education the intervention of 
law is most needed. I earnestly hope, 
therefore, that Parlianient will help the 
Government in the attempt—I confess it 
a difficult one—to cope with one of the 
most terrible evils of our civilization. The 
Bill then proceeds to provide for the 
payment of school fees by Boards of 
Guardians, when necessary in cases of 
great poverty, as in Scotland under the 
Act of 1872; and then it removes that 
great bone of contention, the 25th clause 
of the Act of 1870. The removal of this 
clause was not owing to one side of the 
House, nor to either political Party, but 
was owing to the spirit of conciliation 
which happily influenced many hon. 
Members on both sides of Parliament, 
who felt primarily and very strongly for 
the cause of education. The measure 
provides that existing local authorities 
everywhere in boroughs and towns in 
the country shall appoint school at- 
tendance committees; at the beginning 
of next year, therefore, they will have, 
in every part of the country, a new 
authority to look after the education of 
all the children. The erection of the 
existing local authorities into school 
education authorities, as far as seeing 
that all children get due instruction is 
concerned, is a most important point, it 
not only will effect a great saving of 
expense and prevent the Party bitterness 
which must follow from frequent elec- 
tions, in opposition to the scheme of 
creating new boards everywhere for this 
purpose, but it has the immense advan- 
tage, as all must feel who look at it 
broadly, and not from a Party platform, 
in a political point of view, as it tends 
to concentrate duties in the hands of the 
existing local authorities, to increase its 
dignity and weight, and by giving it 
fresh duties of interest to attract the 
best people to enter its ranks. Beyond 
this, these school attendance committees 
may appoint little local committees out- 
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side their own bodies, in every village, 
to aid them in their work. As there 
has been some misapprehension as to 
school boards, I must add that school 
boards will be appointed as heretofore 
by the Department where a place does 
not make a sufficient supply of schools, 
and it is also left o tional to every part 
of the country to have school boards if 
they desire them ; further, where there 
is a school board, but no school, if two- 
thirds of the people desire to get rid of 
it, and the board is not required in 
the opinion of the Education Depart- 
ment for the purpose of education, a 
majority of the ratepayers can do so. I 
should be truly sorry to have it thought, 
for one moment, that by having accepted 
this provision, that the Government 
meant to weaken the authority of the 
school boards. On the contrary, as long 
as the present Lord President and my- 
self are at the office, I can assure the 
Committee they will have the firm sup- 
port of the Department—as they have 
had hitherto—as long as they do their 
duty. This very Bill itself ought to 
show the country that the Government 
wishes rather to increase the efficiency of 
school boards in their difficult education 
labours. These changes have been little 
noticed on this head, but look at its 
provisions ; independently of the great 
assistance given to school boards as to 
school attendance by the new general 
indirect compulsion of the Bill, there 
are many other special provisions for 
their benefit. All the heavy expense 
and inconvenience of bye-elections is 
done away with—a great boon to large 
towns—and they are enabled to fill up, 
as in Scotland, their own bye-vacancies. 
Then, it is now provided that they 
can build offices for themselves: a 
matter the large places were very anxious 
for on the ground of expense and conve- 
nience. Further, they are to be allowed 
to raise money by loan for this purpose 
and for building industrial schools ; and 
last, though not least, we have removed 
from them that great source of bitter- 
ness, the 25th section of the Act of 1870. 
All this surely shows a desire to facili- 
tate the work of school boards. I hope 
from this survey of the Bill, the House 
will feel with me that a great advance 
has been made—a great advance, I 
mean, towards securing the sound edu- 
cation of the whole of our people; but 
when I use the word advance I must 
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guard myself against being supposed, 
in accordance with expressions I have 
heard used, to mean that it would be an 
advance in our course to adopt general 
direct compulsion. If we are driven to 
this at last, it would be an acknowledg- 
ment of national weakness, by the failure 
of this or other schemes, which I, for 
one, do not at all expect. I should hold 
that to be obliged to confess that parents 
were not able to do their duty to their 
children without the daily intervention of 
the State, and that to be driven thus to 
direct compulsion would be anything but 
an advance: and I trust, and cannot but 
believe, that hon. Members on both 
sides will agree with me that if they 
can do without direct compulsion it will 
be a subject for rejoicing. I claim 
then for the Government and for myself 
that we have kept steadily in view in 
this matter the real advantage of the 
children. We have throughout taken 
this as our guiding star. This being once 
secured, we have endeavoured to interfere 
as little as possible with the industry 
of the country, and to avoid the fatal 
mistake of throwing discredit upon the 
labour of the hand or of discouraging 
the habits of work, and we have also 
kept constantly in mind that it was all- 
important in the interests of education 
itself and of the nationa] character to 
interfere as little as possible with the 
personal freedom of the people, to incur 
as little unnecessary expense as possible 
in carrying out the operations of the law, 
and to utilize every existing institution. 
So far as I am concerned, now that the 
Bill is about to pass through this House 
to ‘‘ another place,” I can only say that 
I shall endeavour to forget all the op- 
position the measure has received, and I 
shall try only to bear in mind the un- 
expected support which it has received 
from all quarters of the House. I desire 
now to express my warm acknowledg- 
ments of that support, most kind and 
cordial, which I have received in my 
difficult task. The recollection of the 
attacks made upon us will soon pass 
away, but not so the remembrance of 
the kind and valuable assistance we 
have obtained. In conclusion, then, I 
will venture to express the honest hope 
and expectation, in which I believe most 
hon. Members will join me, that, what- 
ever have been their opinions in the 
past, whatever may be their political or 
ecclesiastical opinions, they will do their 
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best, each in his own district, to make 
the measure work as efficiently as pos- 
sible, so as to give effect to the earnest 
desire of the Government, of Parlia- 
ment, and of the nation, so as to place 
our social system on broad and deep 
foundations, by securing the general 
sound instruction of the whole of our 
people, and thereby fitting them to be 
worthy subjects and useful citizens of 
the great State of England. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that when the 
Speaker put the Question from the Chair, 
and proposed that the Bill should be 
read a third time, and challenged hon. 
Members to a division, a great many of 
them would have to consider what course 
they would have to take under the cir- 
cumstances. Hon. Members would agree 
that it was a grave question for many of 
them to say whether, after these pro- 
tracted debates, they found themselves 
in a position to vote for the third reading 
of this Bill, or whether they would be 
compelled to vote against it. The noble 
Lord opposite (Viscount Sandon) had 
placed before them the condition in 
which the Bill would leave the House if 
it were passed. In two sentences he 
(Mr. Goschen) would state two of the 
results which would occur to many 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House. School boards had 
suffered in reputation and power. The 
25th clause of the Act of 1870 had been 
repealed, but a worse clause had been 
substituted. School boards had suffered 
in consequence of the position which the 
noble Lord and the Party opposite had 
taken up. The authority of the boards 
would be weakened in the country, and 
the legislation of 1870 had been repre- 
sented in a different light from that in 
which it was conceived and executed. 
They would further find themselves in 
this position—that while the noble Lord 
said the 25th clause was a bone of con- 
tention and had been removed, an 
arrangement had been substituted in 
its place which would cause as much 
contention and as much heart-burning, 
and would be universal, extending 
over a wider area than the clause of 
which it took the place. Under these 
circumstances, what course ought those 
of them who felt strongly on this point 
to pursue? He would only speak for 
himself, but he believed he should be 
speaking the sentiments of a great many 
on that side of the House when he said 
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that throughout the whole of the dis- 
cussions on the Bill their opinions, and 
their political consciences, he might 
almost say, had been stretched to the 
utmost. Many of them felt that the 
25th clause had left a grievance in the 
minds of a large portion of the com- 
munity. Many thought that any Bill 
that did not, to a certain extent, remedy 
the grievance under which the Dissen- 
ters thought they were labouring would 
not be a satisfactory measure. But so 
anxious were they to support the Go- 
vernment, in the interests of the people, 
that through many stages of the Bill 
they did not oppose it, but voted in favour 
of it. On the second reading, and in 
Committee, even at last, when the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) had proposed his clause, which 
was received with so much dissatisfac- 
tion on that side of the House, they 
supported the Government. On the 
Report they only made a protest, and 
throughout they had shown an interest 
in the educational part of the measure, 
and were most reluctant to take any 
step hostile to the Bill. But, subsequent 
to that protest, and notwithstanding the 
proof of conciliation on the part of the 
Leader of the Opposition, on the Report 
a blow was struck at the Nonconformists, 
strengthening denominational schools, 
and against, he would not say the pre- 
judices of some hon. Gentlemen, or 
their wishes, but their just claims. He 
asked, whether it was a fair mode of 
dealing with the House that on the Re- 
port, at the end of the Session, when it 
was impossible to communicate with all 
classes of the country and give the 
country an opportunity of pronouncing 
on such a thing as this, that a radical 
change should be made in the character 
of the Bill? The noble Lord minimized 
the effect of the Bill, but hon. Members 
knew it would have a great effect. 
With regard to the repeal of the 25th 
clause, the Government were putting an 
end to the dispute by the force of its 
large majority. It could not be said 
that it was a removal of the bone of 
contention. If it was removed from the 
area of the school board, it was not re- 
moved from the area of the ratepayers 
or the public or those interested in edu- 
cation. That being their position, what 
was it their duty to do in the present 
crisis? He saw no other course open to 
them than this—that if there should be 
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a division, they should record their 
votes against the third reading. He 
knew that that vote would be misinter- 
preted, but he thought he might appeal 
to the action of the Party, and to what 
the noble Lord opposite himself had 
said—namely, that they had been most 
anxious to promote the cause of educa- 
tion, to show that, unless under great 
provocation, they would not have op- 
posed the measure. He did not want to 
vote against the Bill as a matter of form, 
but he thought that it would be better 
in the interests of education that the 
Bill should not pass at all than that it 
should become law containing those 
provisions which had been recently in- 
troduced into it. Moreover, if the result 
should be to throw out this Bill, another 
might be introduced next Session, and 
then the question of the denominational 
system could be more fully canvassed. 
The noble Lord had said that the Bill 
should not aggravate the religious diffi- 
culty, but that pledge had been broken, 
because the measure aggravated the 
difficulty in a manner that would set a 
large portion of the people of the 
country against the scheme. He thought 
it a misfortune that the question should 
have produced so much acrimony, and 
he did not think the cause of education 
would lose if the Bill was not read a 
third time. No hon. Member had 
ventured to answer the question which 
was put to the Government the other 
day—namely, if they had Unitarian 
schools, with a Conscience Clause, would 
they compel children of the Church of 
England to go into them? That was a 
challenge which had never been taken 
up. He believed that in the long run 
popular feeling would declare itself 
against the compulsory attendance of 
children at denominational schools, and 
the support of such schools by public 
money. Personally, if a division were 
challenged, he had no option but to vote 
against the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as 
he differed somewhat from his right hon. 
Friend who had just sat down (Mr. 
Goschen), and as probably there would 
be a division, he thought it absolutely 
necessary that he should explain what 
course he intended to take. It would 
be very kind of the House to listen to 
him, as he was now speaking his own 
personal views in the matter, and giving 
what was almost approaching a personal 
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explanation. Now, he naturally looked 
very much to educational results; but 
he did not agree with some hon. Gentle- 
men that if the opponents of the measure 
had succeeded in preventing its passing 
that it would be absolutely necessary to 
re-introduce it next year. Indeed, he 
thought it would have been possible for 
the Government to have gone on for 
some time without any fresh measure. 
He agreed with the noble Lord opposite 
(Viscount Sandon) in much that he had 
said as to the educational results of the 
Bill. Those results were to him of the 
greatest importance. First of all, they 
had got this result, that work was stopped 
under 10 yearsofage. That was a very 
great result. Then they had the prin- 
ciple established that after 10 and up to 
the age of 14 the children must attain 
a certain Standard, or work and school 
went on together. He considered that 
another great result. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Notin agricultural districts.] He 
thought his hon. Friend was mistaken 
there. By the Amendment of his noble 
Friend the Member for the West Riding 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish), on the 
second reading, the principle was esta- 
blished that no child could work full- 
time after 10, and before the age of 14, 
unless it had attained a certain Standard 
of efficiency, or had made a certain 
number of attendances, failing which it 
would be put upon half time, or work 
and school together. His hon. Friend 
the Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) thought they had gone too far in 
enlarging the half-time age from 13 to 
14. He, however, regarded that as a 
great advantage; and there was another 
—an advantage the effects of which it 
was not very easy to overlook — that 
workshops had been placed under the 
same educational provisions as factories. 
But these were not the only good educa- 
tional results obtained by the Bill. These 
results referred to indirect compulsion ; 
but the Bill had been so improved that 
it was now, in his opinion, a measure of 
direct compulsion. Upon this point he 
thought there had been some miscon- 
ception. The noble Lord opposite (Vis- 
count Sandon) had always interpreted 
direct compulsion in a way that he (Mr. 
Forster) did not. He seemed to think 
that in order to establish direct compul- 
sion, it should be ordered that every 
parent should be made to send his child 
to school for certain hours every day. 
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That was not, as he understood it, what 
théy were aiming at. What they were 
aiming at was, that by the law of the 
land a parent should be bound to pro- 
vide for the education of his child, and 
that if he neglected to do so, some autho- 
rity should cause it to be done for him, 
and the parent should be subjected to a 
penalty. That was what he considered 
to be direct universal compulsion, and 
that was what was enacted by this Bill. 
Parliament was bound, first of all, to de- 
clare by Act of Parliament what was the 
duty of a parent, and accordingly it said, 
by the 4th clause, that it was the legal 
duty of a parent to see that his child 
was taught, as well as fed and clothed ; 
and in the 8th clause — originally the 
7th, as now amended —it told the 
local authorities throughout the coun- 
try that if any parent habitually neg- 
lected to perform his duty in regard 
to the education of his child he was to 
be made to doit. To his mind the edu- 
cational results of these provisions were 
very important, and he should be sorry 
to learn that the country disapproved of 
them. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) was really to be con- 
gratulated, for almost every one of the 
recommendations which he urged in his 
Motion upon the second reading had 
been adopted, or rather complied with, 
inasmuch as the Bill had been made to 
accord almost entirely with the sugges- 
tions ofthe Factory Commission. Leaving 
the educational results for a moment, 
he came to the other features of the 
Bill. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goschen) considered himself compelled 
by the alteration which had been made 
in respect to the 25th clause to vote 
against the third reading. It was, how- 
ever, possible to overrate the change 
which had been made. Still, he ex- 
ceedingly regretted that the Government 
had allowed the subject to be mooted, 
and he entirely agreed with his right 
hon. Friend as to the mode in which the 
change had been made—a change which 
had been brought forward with so little 
Notice, and to which the Government 
themselves had become reconciled in 
so brief a time. But that was merely 
the way in which the result had been 
arrived at. And what was the result? 
Those who were opposed to the change 
evidently thought that in the transfer of 
duties the Boards of Guardians would 
inherit the whole of the difficulties of the 
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school boards, and would be putin a 
new position. That would not be the 
case; for at the present moment the 
Boards of Guardians experienced and 
were meeting those difficulties, and they 
heard nothing about any particular in- 
convenience arising. At that moment 
every Board of Guardians throughout 
the country was required by the Act of 
1873 to perform the same duty as the 
parochial boards of Scotland—that was, 
to pay the school fees of out-door pau- 
pers, under regulations similar to those 
of the 25th clause. The enormous ma- 
jority of the children who were neg- 
lected and for whom payments would 
have to be made were the children of 
the out-door paupers; and what was 
proposed now was merely that the chil- 
dren of the comparatively few parents 
who were too poor to pay fees, but who 
were not paupers, and with regard to 
whom the school boards had at present 
the option of paying or not paying 
the fees, should be put, as in Scot- 
land, under the same _ superintend- 
ence as those who were paupers, 
They were, in his opinion, doing a great 
thing in relieving the school boards of 
this difficulty. The school boards them- 
selves, in his opinion, would think it no 
slur that it had been taken away from 
them. The London School Board, he 
was informed a little while ago, had 
petitioned the Department to get rid of 
it. He was sure of this—that under the 
change there would be an immense 
diminution in the amount of school fees 
that would be paid ; for this reason—the 
Boards of Guardians had both more 
knowledge of the inability of payment 
on the part of the parents and more will 
to take care of the rates than a school 
board—they were more economical, and 
better knew Who were too poor to pay, 
and who were not. He did not know 
whether Boards of Guardians were de- 
nominational or not; but he did know 
that a large number of school boards 
were not secular. He was perfectly sure 
that in those places in which the school 
boards had made the most payments 
under the 25th clause—in Manchester, 
Salford, and Liverpool— the practical 
effect would be that the denominational 
schools would receive far less help out 
of the rates than they hitherto had re- 
ceived. He could not, therefore, make 
this change a ground for voting against 
the third reading of the Bill, much as 
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he regretted the mode by which this re- 
sult had been arrived at. Having al- 
ways held that the parent had a right 
to choose the school to which he would 
send his children, the change did not, 
of course, weigh much with him. He 
was perfectly well aware that he might 
be charged now, as indeed he had been 
charged before, with inconsistency to 
this extent—that in places where there 
was only one school the parents would 
have no option. -In such a case, he 
would have to choose between the child 
and the parent, and it being so neces- 
sary that the child should be educated, 
he should decide that the child should 
be sent to the school that did exist. It 
had been asked of the supporters of the 
Bill how they would like to be com- 
pelled to send their children to school if 
only Unitarian schools existed. Well, 
there were many situations in which 
inconveniences and difficulties arose, but 
they might depend upon it the establish- 
ment of mere unsectarian or secular 
schools would not get rid of this parti- 
cular difficulty. For instance, they would 
have to deal with the Roman Catholic 
parents, and with other parents of strong 
religious views, who certainly would not 
like to have their children compelled to 
attend secular schools. They might say 
that was a most unreasonable prejudice ; 
but they would nevertheless find that 
the same difficulties and inconveniences 
would arise much as at present. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the educational re- 
sults of the Bill, especially as amended 
in Committee, he could not, on account 
of the change with regard to the 25th 
clause, vote against it. But he had now 
to consider the two clauses which had 
been introduced into the Bill, and to 
which, as the House was aware, he was 
strongly opposed. He had very little 
doubt that the clause for the dissolution 
of school boards would not have much 
practical effect. Never was the House 
of Commons occupied so long a time 
upon so small a matter. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”” 
Jrom the Ministerial Benches.| Hon. 
Members on the other side cheered that 
statement; but if they felt the reason 
of it they should not have pressed so 
small a matter so strongly. Some of 
them on that side of the House did their 
best to minimize the effects of the clause, 
and they did so fritter it down that it 
came now to very little. It was wonder- 
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ful how quickly the animus that cropped 
up in the heat of debate passed away, 
and was forgotten; and coming to the 
third reading, it was not sufficient for 
them to say that they disliked the hard 
speeches made and the animus dis- 
played; but they must consider the 
actual measure itself. The other clause 
was a very important one, and one 
which obliged him not to record his 
vote at all—he referred to the relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions with regard to 
the Parliamentary grants. He could 
not put himself in the position of being 
supposed, by voting for the third read- 
ing of the Bill, to assent to this altera- 
tion. He regarded it as a most impor- 
tant change of principle, and although 
its immediate effects might be slight 
its ultimate effects would be great. He 
believed .further that those ultimate 
effects would be exactly opposite to those 
intended by the promoters; for deno- 
minational schools, supported without 
subscriptions, if they did not become 
State schools, would become much sub- 
jected to State control. Now, as to the 
effect which this Bill might be sup- 
posed to have upon the condition of 
things as they were left by the Act of 
1870, he thought the Government had 
acted most unwisely in disturbing the 
settlement of 1870, and he must be al- 
lowed to say that, in consequence of these 
changes, the alteration in the Parlia- 
mentary grant, and the dissolution of 
school boards, he did not consider him- 
self any longer bound by any engage- 
ment he might have been supposed to 
enter into at the passing of the Act of 
1870. He hoped, however, that his 
Friends on this side of the House would 
not misunderstand him. In regard to 
the Act of 1870 he had been in this 
pleasant position—that he had never felt 
himself compelled by expediency or for 
the purpose of getting the Bill passed 
to do anything that he did not consider 
fair and just, and in the true interests 
of education. What, therefore, he wished 
to state was simply this—that he should 
now consider himseif perfectly free to 
adopt in this important matter of edu- 
cation, under any changed circums- 
tances of the country, whatever course 
he thought most conducive to the in- 
terests of the children and of the coun- 
try generally, though he must be allowed 
to say that he was still of opinion that 
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: \ of 1870 had been framed upon 
«at and just principles. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 119; Noes 
46: Majority 73. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EGYPT—MR. CAVE’S MISSION— 
EGYPTIAN FINANCE.—RESOLUTION. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
call attention to Mr. Cave’s Mission to 
Egypt, and to move, 

“That it is inexpedient that the British Go- 
vernment should take any part to facilitate loan 
transactions to the Khedive of Egypt.” 


He said that the Motion was now some- 
what out of date, because the evils 
which it was intended to guard against 
had not come off in a direct form. He 
had kept the Motion on the Paper to 
bring it forward that day, rather with 
the view of giving the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Shoreham an oppor- 
tunity of giving some information to the 
House on his important Mission, than 
with any other object. The Session 
bade fair to end as it began, with dis- 
cussions regarding the Suez Canal and 
the affairs of Egypt. He would not re- 
fer to the Suez Canal, except to say it 
was evident that the great and glorious 
results which the Press and the public 
seemed to anticipate from that purchase 
had not been realized. He was bound 
to say also that the evils, the risk of 
which had been incurred had not so far 
developed themselves, but that, as often 
happened in such cases, neither the good 
nor the evil was so great as had been 
anticipated. He would confine his ob- 
servations to the Mission of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the state of 
Egyptian finances, of which his Report 
was the subject. At one time there was 
very great reason to fear that Her 
Majesty’s Government might meddle 
with the finances of Egypt, and he, for 
one, thought it undesirable and inex- 
pedient to do so; but he was very glad 
to find that the intention of Her 
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Majesty’s Government to appoint a 
Commission to deal with the Egyptian 
Debt had not been carried out. The 
general feeling of the country, if he 
(Sir George Campbell) apprehended it 
rightly, was that too large a political 


character had been given to the right 


hon. Gentleman’s Mission, and that too 
large a staff accompanied him to do 
what might very well have been done by 
a clever and experienced financial clerk. 
He went to ascertain the exact state of 
the finances of Egypt, and not to pro- 
duce any great political or financial effect 
upon that country. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would take the oppor- 
tunity of giving the House some infor- 
mation with regard to the Report which 
had been presented to Parliament, and 
especially in regard to the sources of the 
information contained in the Report, and 
to the state of the Egyptian Revenue, 
especially the effect of the imposition of 
the Moukabala and the probable effect 
of the cessation of the Moukabala. He 
should be glad to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman justify his sanguine view of 
Egyptian finances, and to know that 
the reports of these finances were 
founded on clear and undoubted evi- 
dence. Until he (Sir George Campbell) 
heard full explanations on those points he 
must continue to regard the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Report as too sanguine. Ifit 
should prove that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been too sanguine, that would 
be, he apprehended, a great evil, be- 
cause the result had been to bolster up 
unduly the credit of Egypt—a result 
which the Khedive, a shrewd and 
sagacious man, no doubt desired. At 
first the Khedive did not like the 
Mission, but finding it was inevitable, 
he determined to utilize it to the utmost 
for the benefit of Egyptian credit, to 
supply it with facts of a sanguine 
and roseate hue, and thus to favour a 
financial scheme, which, if it had suc- 
ceeded, would have induced the people of 
these countries to lend their moneys. He 
(Sir George Campbell) was glad that 
scheme for the conversion of the Egyptian 
Debt had not succeeded ; for he was very 
apprehensive that if it had succeeded, all 
the people who lent their money would 
have said, and said with some justice, that 
they were induced to do so by the Report 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Shoreham. He had expressed in 
the Resolution on the Paper, that it was 
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better they should not interfere to try and 
patch up Egyptian finance, for he did 
not believe in patching up the finances 
of foreign countries for the benefit of 
the widow, and the orphan, and the poor 
clergyman, and the half-pay officer. He 
was aware that it was argued that for 
the benefit of the poor people who held 
these old Egyptian loans, these foreign 
loans should be patched up. He pitied 
those poor people very much ; but if we 
were to adopt this mode of assisting 
them, a great many other people might 
similarly get into difficulties. He be- 
lieved the first loss was the best, and 
that it was not wise to prop up the 
credit of any foreign State that might 
be in a rotten or tottering condition. 
He thought, too, that the very sanguine 
reports of the Revenues of Egypt 
would lead to great harm; and it might 
lead the Khedive to think it necessary to 
justify the estimate by screwing more 
money out of those under his control. 
He found that the land revenue of Egypt 
wasalready ten times the highest revenue 
which we obtained from the people of 
India. It was above the average rent 
per acre of the land of England, and, if 
additional taxation was imposed upon 
the down-trodden cultivators of Egypt, 
the result would be one we should not 
be justified in aiding and abetting. He 
found from the figures that the land 
revenue of Egypt was £4,300,000, and 
that on account of the operation of what 
was called the Moukabala that revenue 
had been reduced by about £1,600,000. 
He also found that about £1,500,000 of 
the Moukabala had been treated as an 
asset, whereas it was in reality only a 
capitalization of the Revenue. There 
would be, according to his figures, a loss 
of £3,200,000 of the revenue on ac- 
count of the cessation of the Moukabala. 
He wanted to know where these figures 
came from, and on what it was that the 
right hon. Gentleman based his sanguine 
estimate of the finances of Egypt on the 
cessation of the Moukabala payments ? 
If a new land tax was, as he gathered, 
to be imposed in substitution for the 
Moukabala, great injustice was likely to 
be done. He would be glad if the right 
hon. Member for Shoreham removed 
that impression. There were other 
items of revenue of which he should 
like explanations. In other parts of 
Europe an octroi was supposed to be a 


local tax which could not legitimately be 
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taken as a source of general revenue, 
and if the estimate of the net profit of 
the Egyptian railways was correct, they 
must be the most profitable railways in 
the world. He had the greatest doubts 
of the possibility of, and therefore of 
the expediency of attempting to, veneer 
these old Oriental Governments with the 
gloss of modern civilization. They had 
a strength and vigour of their own ; but 
his experience was that the result of any 
attempt to civilize and modernize them 
was to destroy their old vitality without 
imparting a newone. This was more 
specially the case when you put them into 
the hands of City financiers and tried 
to vitalize them with money from the 
City ; there could not be a more speedy, 
more effectual road to ruin for these 
States than their putting themselves 
into the hands of persons in the City. 
Whereasthe Predecessors of the Khedive 
had executed considerable works of public 
importance, and yet had incurred only a 
small Debt, the impression derived from 
the Papers was that the Khedive had in- 
curred large debts and done little work 
with the money. We had not only aided 
him in great financial schemes and in- 
dustrial enterprizes, but our money had 
also aided and abetted him in great 
political projects. He was an exceed- 
ingly ambitious man, and he had con- 
ceived the project of establishing a 
great Empire in Africa, which he thought 
would be better in the hands of still more 
civilized Powers. As the result of the 
loan from this country, he had estab- 
lished a large Army, which had not only 
been employed for great conquest or 
attempted conquest in Abyssinia, but 
15,000 or 20,000 black troops in Egypt 
had been sent to assist in crushing the 
Christians of Turkey, a course of pro- 
ceeding which to him (Sir George 
Campbell) seemed to be a serious thing 
to be done with the money of this country. 
Further, a Mahomedan Power must bea 
very great difficulty in the way of our 
efforts to put down the Slave Trade, and 
the evidence was strong that in the Red 
Sea, under the Turkish and Egyptian 
flags, a very large slave trade was 
earried on. - Considering the doubtful 
character of the enterprizes which the 
Ruler of Egypt undertook, at all events, 
there was every reason why at present 
the Rulers of this country should not 
bolster up the credit of the Potentate of 
Egypt; that he should settle as best he 
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could with the financiers with whom he 
might deal, without being patted on the 
back in official Reports to our own Go- 
vernment, or having his credit bolstered 
up by any other indirect means. Having 
made these observations, perhaps he 
would best consult the opinion of the 
House by not moving his Resolution, 
and by simply calling his attention to 
the subject, in the hope that he would 
elicit some statement -from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Shoreham. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, who was re- 
ceived with cheers, said: I rise in accor- 
dance with the hon. Member’s invitation, 
and because I imagine the House will ex- 
pect me to say a few words before the Ses- 
sion closes; otherwise I should much prefer 
remaining silent. I agree with him that 
his Motion is now somewhat out of date. 
I feel that the interest which formerly 
attached to my Mission has well nigh 
died away, and that the affairs of Egypt 
have naturally been thrown into the 
shade by more urgent and important 
events in the East. I should not, there- 
fore, be justified in repeating what is 
said in my Report, or detaining the 
House over the varying fortunes of the 
Egyptian Mission. My Report has long 
been before the country. All that we 
said and did in Egypt, and a good deal 
more, has been duly chronicled and 
commented upon. Still less is it my 
business to defend the policy of sending 
the Mission to Cairo. That will be done 
by others. But whatever differences of 
opinion there may have beenin England 
on that point, I believe there was little 
doubt in other countries. I believe, 
moreover, that without it—without the 
exposure of the perilous state of the 
finances of Egypt which resulted from 
our inquiries—her Ruler would, like so 
many others in similar difficulties, have 
gone on shutting his eyes to the danger 
of the course he was pursuing, and the 
end would have been more hopelessly 
disastrous than the present crisis. The 
hon. Member charges me with unduly 
bolstering up the credit of Egypt. That 
may be his opinion, but that was not the 
opinion of the Khedive. He complained 
that the Mission, far from assisting him 
to borrow, closed the Money Market 
against him ; and, if that were so, it may 
turn out that this was the best thing 
that could have happened, though his 
difficulties may have been aggravated 
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at the time. No doubt, such a Mission 
to an independent Power was perhaps 
unprecedented, and it was a very delicate 
and difficult duty to carry out our in- 
structions so as to avoid giving offence 
on the one hand and to attain our object 
of obtaining accurate information on the 
other. I hope we have performed that 
duty with tolerable success. I am sure 
the Khedive will admit that we were not 
wanting in the respect due to his high 
position; and I must say that His 
Highness treated us with every con- 
sideration, and seemed most desirous of 
giving us all the information we could 
desire. Whether this information would 
have been so readily afforded to the 
‘clever clerk”? whom the hon. Member 
would have substituted for my Mission 
may be doubted. It has been suggested 
by the hon. Member that all our infor- 
mation was merely second-hand, and 
that we were obliged to take what was 
set before us without asking any ques- 
tions. That, of course, is in the main 
true, though not entirely so. We did 
test what we had opportunities of test- 
ing; but, of course, we could hardly be 
expected in two months to unravel the 
intricacies and audit the accounts—kept 
in Arabic—of the Finance Minister. We 
might have been deceived, no doubt. 
Still, we had this to rely upon, that 
though we might easily have been de- 
ceived, yet that a person who wished to 
deceive us would hardly have asked for 
an experienced English financier to re- 
main in his employment for five or ten 
years, to whom all the accounts of 
the Government were to be submitted, 
and by whom the statement furnished to 
us would, of course, be examined. The 
result, however, has exceeded my expec- 
tations. I fully expected that many 
errors would be detected and exposed, 
and was prepared to be satisfied if the 
truth at length came out amid the con- 
flict of statements. But what has hap- 
pened ? The Report has been before 
the public for four months. It has 
been translated into every civilized 
language, and as far as I know, be- 
yond some very minor details chiefly 
arising from accidental errors of tran- 
scription — the detection of which 
shows the care with which the Report 
has been scrutinized—it has been ac- 
cepted as accurate, and has formed the 
basis of every negotiation which has u 

to this time been carried on. The dif- 
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ference between the French computation 
and the figures in my Report, I have 
already explained, in answer to a Ques- 
tion in the House, to be due to circum- 
stances which have taken place since my 
Report was written. I at one time 
hoped that the plan indicated in that 
Report—not of assisting the Khedive to 
borrow, as the hon. Member for the Kirk- 
caldy Boroughs (Sir George Campbell) 
imagines, but of preventing his borrow- 
ing more—wouldhave been carried into 
effect by capitalists in this country. We 
had good reason for expecting this ; but 
unfortunately our expectations were not 
realized, and the matter was afterwards 
complicated by the extreme pretensions 
of the French holders of Treasury 
Bonds, to whom the necessities of the 
Khedive, driven as it were into a corner, 
obliged him to yield. For this I am in 
no way responsible. Indeed, I told the 
Khedive plainly, and placed it on record, 
that the acceptance of any plan which 
did not provide for the full payment of 
his creditors was really an act of bank- 
ruptcy, and was incompatible with the 
expenditure which he was still carrying 
on. I believed that his liabilities might 
have been met then. I believe they 
may be met even now, though of course 
it is much more difficult. The total in- 
debtedness is far larger than when my 
Report was written, and the Khedive is 
most unfortunately again involved, this 
time probably against his will, and in 
consequence of the obligations he is 
under to the Porte, in the waste of war. 
I am naturally sorry that my own 
labours did not bear fruit more speedily 
and more conspicuously, but I hope that 
they may yet be carried to a successful 
issue by more fortunate and abler hands. 
This one merit I may, without presump- 
tion, claim for my scheme—namely, that 
it kept steadily in view the equitable 
demands of creditors on the one hand, 
and on the other the relief of the tax- 
payer—for whom the hon. Member ex- 
presses very natural sympathy—from 
burdens too heavy for him to bear. It 
was in order to further both these ob- 
jects that I laid much stress upon a 
complete control over both the collection 
and the appropriation of the revenue, 
to be vested in the Control Department 
presided over by the financial agent 
whom the Khedive was anxious to ob- 
tain from this country. This is the key 
of the whole position.’ Whatever ar- 
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rangements may be made in future, I 
am convinced that such a control must 
form part of them; and one of the 
worst features in the Decrees which have 
been issued in favour of the French 
scheme is the absence of any security 
for the independence and permanence of 
the Control Department. I think I am 
bound to say a few words, and they 
shall be very few, on the character of 
the Khedive, who has sometimes been 
spoken of in very hard, and in some in- 
stances, I think, very unjustifiable terms 
by a portion of the public Press. The 
Khedive has been even compared to the 
late Sultan, but no two characters could 
be more unlike. The Sultan’s fall was 
preceded by his abdication of the func- 
tions and duties of a Sovereign. His 
vast expenditure was mainly upon un- 
worthy favourites, upon luxury, and de- 
bauchery. The Khedive, on the con- 
trary, is the most intelligent and labo- 
rious man in his dominions. In his 
Cabinet early and late, there is hardly 
any public business with which he is not 
familiar. He allows himself scarcely 
any rest or relaxation. His Highness 
told me once that nothing was so de- 
lightful to him as a few weeks’ repose at 
Minieh amid his private estates, but 
that he had not been able to go there 
for three years. Profuse in hospitality, 
proud of entertaining the princely visit- 
ors now not unfrequent in Egypt in a 
princely way, he is frugal and simple in 
his personal habits. He is, however, 
obliged to work with the instruments 
which custom and tradition have handed 
down to him, to employ officials whom 
he cannot trust, and whose object is to 
enrich themselves as rapidly as possible, 
and to insure against their uncertain 
tenure of office by plundering the Ex- 
chequer. Consequently he endeavours, 
as many others have done, to manage 
everything himself, which Rulers of far 
greater bodily activity would entirely 
fail to do; and though his knowledge of 
detail is extraordinary, it is difficult for 
him to see what it is everybody’s inte- 
rest to conceal. I was once told in 
Egypt by an eminent official, that the 
ditticulty of educating Arab children lay 
in the fact that they had no conscience, 
their only motives being fear and the 
hope of gain. Probably in consequence 
of being aware of something of the 
same kind in others than children, His 
Highness is too prone to throw him- 
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self into the arms of hardly more 
disinterested foreign advisers who press 
upon him schemes of various kinds, 
some good, some crude andill-considered, 
but mostly involving heavy expenditure, 
an undue proportion of which goes into 
the pockets of these advisers, who are 
often identical with or closely allied to 
the contractors who carry out the 
works, and the financiers who find 
the means. Loans at ruinous rates, 
bonds renewed on terms still more 
ruinous, supplementary contracts in 
which, for obvious reasons, the Khedive 
is as much at the mercy of the contractor 
as the English Post Office used to be in 
respect of the great steamship companies 
when contracts were to be renewed. All 
these have eaten out the resources of the 
country. The Khedive is of a sanguine 
disposition, easily impressed with new 
ideas, which uncontrolled power and 
impatience of restraint lead him to 
realize without proper deliberation. 
Those around him are afraid to tell him 
the truth. It is most rare for him to 
find his ideas combated or corrected. 
The answer of his highest Ministers 
is usually, ‘‘ 4rda,”’—‘ As you please.” 
The customs of the country, polygamy, 
the system of adoption, the palaces and 
great establishments considered neces- 
sary for the various branchesof the ruling 
family, the practice, as old as ancient 
Egypt, of never repairing or finishing 
the work of another, all contribute to 
the ruinous expenditure. Even Nature 
appears to encourage this kind of ex- 
travagance. The slowness of the growth 
of trees in the North seems to attach 
people to one locality. There is no 
chance of making more than one place 
in a lifetime. In Egypt, not only isthe 
growth of trees extraordinarily rapid, 
but the acacia and sycamore can be 
transplanted at almost full size. The 
avenue to the Gezeerah Palace, which 
was not in existence a few years ago, 
looks as if it had been planted 50 
years. It is only fair, however, to men- 
tion that the Khedive is the first of his 
race who has shown an appreciation of 
the antiquities of his country. In Mo- 
hamed Ali’s time, the priceless monu- 
ments of the past were used as quarries 
for his bridges and factories. His 
Highness has collected these objects in 
a most valuable museum, freely open to 
the inspection of travellers. The hon. 
Member talks of the Khedive having 
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done very little. Inreply to this, I need 
only allude to the Bahr Ibrahim, a 
navigable irrigation canal 160 miles 
long, fertilizing vast tracts of land. He 
speaks also of the Khedive originating 
sugar cultivation, which, he says, is only 
successful on virgin soil. But I may re- 
mind him that Mohamed Ali originated 
this cultivation, and that the place where 
sugar pays perhaps best, is the colony 
of which we have heard so much lately, 
the island of Barbadoes, where the soil 
is almost as artificial as in Malta. Still, 
I agree that the cost of these enterprizes 
has been enormous; sugar factories un- 
finished, with expensive machinery lying 
about ; irrigation works, with recent 
inventions, nevercompleted; experiments 
half tried—these represent a waste of 
capital never to be restored. The great 
body of Europeans resident in the 
country think only of getting as much 
as possible out of the general plunder, 
and of exempting themselves from the 
taxation to which they ought to con- 
tribute. A curious specimen of their 
character and ideas might be seen in a 
complaint from Alexandria, in Zhe Times 
of Wednesday last, that high rates of 
interest could no longer be obtained ; 
that a contract for a thousand quarters 
of wheat, which used to change hands 
30 times, paying 30 brokerages and 
employing the staffs of 30 merchants, 
was now made direct by the Government 
with one exporter, who paid one broker- 
age, and then sent it out of the country. 
This was regarded asasign of degenerate 
times. The great want, and one we 
have endeavoured to impress upon the 
Khedive and to some extent to supply, 
is that of an official body of high-class 
Europeans, such, for instance, as our 
public servants in India—a class which 
the hon. Member who has just spoken 
knows well—men accustomed to deal 
with Native races in outlying Provinces, 
and to conduct affairs in which tact, 
integrity, and decision are required. 
Under such men the railways and Cus- 
toms duties would produce far more 
than at present. I have alluded to the 
uncertain tenure of office. There seems, 
moreover, to be no system of appoint- 
ment. We do not expect a complicated 
system of Civil Service Examinations 
like our own; but we might suppose 
that when a man was found fit for his 
post, he would retain it. Far from it: 
Ali Pacha, when at the head of the 
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railway department, proved himself to 
possess the rare qualities requisite for 
such a post; but he was suddenly 
made Governor of Alexandria, and then 
Master of the Ceremonies at Cairo, 
where I left him. His successor, Zecchi 
Pacha, after being several months in 
office, did not, as we were informed, 
know whether the French mails went by 
railway from Cairo to Suez or not. 
Such men as those I have indicated 
would also protect the Fellaheen, for 
whom the hon. Member expresses 
natural sympathy, from irregular collec- 
tion of land tax, from corvées, and from 
the many forms of oppression and ex- 
tortion which cripple their energy, and 
make them reluctant to apply money to 
the land, inducing them rather to conceal 
it and deny the possession of it. The 
state of the peasantry is highly unsatis- 
factory, though I doubt their being as 
wretched as many writers imagine, 
simply because it is their habit, after 
the manner of the Jews of the Middle 
Ages, to make themselves look as poor 
as possible. But this alone, it must be 
admitted, implies a great deal. Those, 
however, among us who have studied 
the Reports of the various Commis- 
sions on the state of women and chil- 
dren employed in mines, factories, and 
agricultural labour in this country, will 
acknowledge that we are not justified in 
being too severe upon a nation only 
just emerging from barbarism. The 
hon. Member has asked about the 
Moukabala. I will not go into figures, 
for which I refer him to my Report. 
But, shortly, the Moukabala is the re- 
demption of land tax. I have shown in 
my Report that it has proved very un- 
favourable to the Revenue. The Khedive 
has discovered this, and wishes to put 
an end to it, which he cannot do with- 
out paying the sums advanced by the 
proprietors. He also inquired about 
the octroi. In Europe, no doubt, the 
octroi is received and expended by 
municipalities; but in Egypt, where 
everything is done by the central 
Government, these imposts are paid 
into the Exchequer, and form part 
of the general revenue. I feel I have 
detained the House too long. I could 
say much more about Egypt and her 
Ruler—subjects in which I naturally 
take deep interest. I am bound, how- 
ever, before sitting down, to direct at- 
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my remarks on the Moukabala in the 
covering despatch of my Report. ‘This 
paragraph was published by an accident, 
for which I alone am responsible ; but I 
promised to explain that the Khedive 
states that I misunderstood him, that he 
did not say that he had only recently 
discovered the error in the calculations 
of the land tax, but that he thought it 
had escaped our notice. Secondly, it 
wasalleged in one of the papers that had 
submitted my Report to the Khedive in 
the first instance, and at his request 
made it more favourable. It is hardly 
necessary to say that there is not a 
word of truth in this. The Report 
was written on my way home and after 
my return, and was seen by no one out- 
side the Mission, before it was delivered 
to the Government. I have only one 
other point upon which I feel bound to 
touch, and I do so with great pleasure. 
I feel bound to acknowledge the obliga- 
tions under which I personally am, and 
the country in general, in my opinion, 
is to my colleague, Colonel Stokes, not 
only for his labours in regard to the 
Suez Canal arrangement, but for the 
tact, the intelligence, and the industry 
he brought to bear upon the work of 
the Mission, and the valuable assistance 
he rendered in our interviews with the 
Khedive and in the preparation of the 
Report. I am sure no better man could 
have been chosen to represent British 
interests on the Suez Canal direction, 
and I am glad to bear this testimony to 
one who cannot make his voice heard in 
this House. Sir, there is still corn in 
Egypt, and there are not wanting those 
who are ready to reap where they have 
not sown; but I trust that they may 
fail in their machinations, and that 
better days, and a more lasting, because 
a more securely founded, prosperity 
may yet be in store for that interesting 
and hospitable country, and for its 
amiable, peaceful, and industrious in- 
habitants—a country in which there is 
the greatest security for life and property 
aud the most entire freedom of religious 
worship, a country in which European 
ladies, unattended except by Natives, 
may and do travel in perfect safety from 
Alexandria to the Second Cataract,— 
and of how many Christian lands can 
this be said ?—a country in which every 
Englishman must take especial interest, 
as the gate of our mighty Empire in 
India. 
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* Mr. DODSON said, he had listened 
with great interest to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Cave). The remarks he (Mr. Dodson) 
had to make would have reference to 
the policy of the Mission itself, which 
appeared to have been attended with a 
fatality of cross purposes amongst those 
who initiated and conducted it, and the 
last thing he intended would be to con- 
vey the slightest reflection on the right 
hon. Gentleman, who had been placed 
in a most difficult position. In October, 
the Khedive had requested the English 
Government to send out two gentlemen 
intimately acquainted with the English 
system of accounts, to act under the 
superintendence of his own Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; but the Government, 
instead of sending two officers to give 
him the assistance required to investi- 
gate the condition of his finance, had 
sent out one of their own Colleagues. It 
did not appear to have been known 
whether the information obtained was 
to be regarded as confidential or not. 
At first, it appeared to have been pre- 
sumed that it was, and a telegraphic 
inquiry brought the answer from the 
Khedive that it was intended solely for 
the information of our Government. 
Then, on its being intimated that it was 
intended to lay the Report before Par- 
liament, publication was objected to by 
the Khedive pending a certain nego- 
tiation, but the Prime Minister de- 
scribed this objection as a general one 
in the then condition of the Khedive’s 
finances. Next, Lord Derby telegraphed 
that refusal to consent to publication 
was injurious; and the Khedive replied 
that he never refused, but asked only 
for temporary postponement. The de- 
claration, however, made by the Prime 
Minister was so prejudicial to the Khe- 
dive that he telegraphed requesting 
immediate and unreserved publication. 
The Khedive was placed in this dilemma 
—that whereas immediate publication 
was injurious to him, such a situation 
was created for him that non-publication 
was worse. At least four different ver- 
sions of the confidential nature of the 
Report were given; but after all that 
had been said, and after all the with- 
holding of information on the part of 
the Government, there was the despatch 
of the Khedive showing that he wished 
the Report only withheld for a short 
time pending the appointment of a Com- 
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missioner. In fact, the Khedive had 
shown that he only wished for a mo- 
mentary delay in the publication of the 
Papers. There was one other point to 
which he wished to call attention, and 
that was, that there had been a very 
narrow escape of this country being to 
some extent involved in the responsibili- 
ties of Egyptian finance. Lord Derby 
telegraphed to the Khedive at a most 
critical moment in the condition of his 
affairs, to await the arrival of Mr. Rivers 
Wilson, and to abstain from hasty action 
because proposals were under the con- 
sideration of English financiers, but 
those proposals came to nothing, and it 
was then necessary for Lord Derby to 
telegraph that the Government had no 
proposal before them, and could not 
originate any, so that we raised false 
hopes and expectations. Lord Derby, in 
his last despatch, declared the Mission 
had been of undoubted benefit to the 
Khedive, but it was difficult to see how 
this could be when his bonds had since 
fallen in value from between 50 and 60 
to 40; and, indeed, the Khedive him- 
self was reported to have said of the 
English Government—Z/s ont creusé ma 
fosse. The Khedive was willing to abide 
by the plan sketched in Mr. Cave’s Re- 
port, but the voluntary conversion of a 
debt of £75,000,000 required the assist- 
ance of bankers and capitalists, and, as 
they did not come forward, the plan 
could not be carried out. The only 
chance for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme was the assistance of great ca- 
pitalists. How otherwise could the Khe- 
dive be expected to carry it into effect, 
as Lord Derby told him he might, unless 
compulsorily. According tothe Correspon- 
dence, Her Majesty’s Government were 
asked to appoint a Commissioner as one 
of the International Commission to carry 
out the plan recommended by Mr. Cave. 
On the 21st of April, Lord Derby tele- 
graphed to inform the Khedivethathe had 
heard with satisfaction that he proposed 
to adopt the plan proposed in Mr. Cave’s 
Report, and told His Highness that the 
Government would have much pleasure 
in suggesting or recommending a Com- 
missioner. Now, the plan recommended 
in what was known as Mr. Cave’s Re- 
port, involved the appointment of a Com- 
mission which was to receive a certain 
part of the Revenue, which was to be 
handed over to them, and by them 
applied to the payment of Debt, and it 
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further involved that His Highness was 
not to interfere with the Committee of 
Control, nor to raise any fresh loans 
without the consent of the Committee of 
Control. But the defect of that scheme 
was that either the Commission would 
have no powers to carry out this pro- 
posal, or the Khedive would be deprived 
of his Sovereign rights. The Govern- 
ment, however, had gone very far in 
coquetting with the appointment of some 
Commissioner. After the Khedive had 
agreed to the French scheme, Lord 
Derby declined to recommend a Com- 
missioner to form one of the Interna- 
tional Commission. He (Mr. Dodson) did 
not mean to say that the refusal to re- 
commend a Commissioner was not valid 
and good; but he regretted that the 
Government had committed themselves 
so far, that Lord Derby should have 
found it necessary to explain himself 
out of the recommendation. The scheme 
of Mr. Cave wasa voluntary scheme, but 
the scheme adopted by the Khedive was 
a compulsory one. Lord Derby, how- 
ever, was too far committed to be able 
to get off on that ground, and therefore 
he said he would not recommend a Com- 
missioner, because the amount of Debt 
was larger than was stated in Mr. Cave’s 
Report; that the charge would be 
£1,000,000 more, and soon. All these 
things, which might be traced through 
the Correspondence, showed that Her 
Majesty’s Government went rashly into 
the business, and that they had been 
at cross purposes with the Egyptian 
Government all through. If he were 
called upon to sum up the result of 
this Mission, which was described by 
Lord Derby as having been such an 
undoubted benefit to the Khedive, he 
should say, shortly that the Mission 
was a fiasco, the Report was waste 
paper, that we had done no good to the 
Khedive, no credit to ourselves, and 
certainly had not improved our relations 
with the Government of Egypt. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rox EXCHE- 
QUER said, the last words of the right 
hon. Gentleman rather reminded him of 
an expression in Shakespeare, ‘‘I knew 
I should have your good word.”’ Indeed, 
the Government had never expected 
anything else when the subject came to 
be discussed, than that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not spare them any 
comments which he thought would be 
disagreeable. But when the right hon. 
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Gentleman described the Mission of his 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) 
right hon. Friend the Member for Shore- 
ham as‘a total fiasco, and the Report as 
being so much waste paper, it was to be 
regretted that his Colleague the right 
hon. Member for the City (Mr. Goschen) 
was not sitting beside him, because he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
have liked to have asked that right hon. 
Gentleman whether he considered the 
Mission such an entire fiasco as the right 
hon. Member for Chester would have 
them believe, or the Report to be simply 
waste paper as he gave them to under- 
stand? Whatever else might be said 
with respect to the Mission, he was in- 
clined to think that the Report which 
his right hon. Friend had laid before 
the country and the world, and which 
had been subjected to such severe and 
minute criticism by, it might be, in- 
terested persons, and persons who had 
all kinds of information, had stood a 
very severe test, and one point was clear 
—which was that his right hon. Friend 
had obtained a large amount of valuable 
information, and had put it together in 
a form which rendered it a valuable 
authority, and in all the schemes which 
were afloat it had been taken as the 
basis of information on which great re- 
liance might be placed. He really felt 
that it was necessary to make these ob- 
servations in answer to the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but, of course, 
the criticisms which he had made were 
perfectly legitimate criticisms, and the 
questions were questions which it was 
fair that they should be called upon to 
answer. He was afraid that it would be 
inconvenient at that time, when it was 
to a certain extent after the interest in 
the matter had subsided, and thatit also 
would be unfair of him to detain the 
House by going at very great length into 
the minute particulars which he might 
enter into, and he would therefore en- 
deavour in what he had to say to confine 
his observations to following as far as he 
could the line which had been taken up 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and ex- 
plain the points which he had thought 
it necessary to call the attention of the 
House to. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that that business had been marked 
by a series of blunders, and that they 
had on many points been at cross pur- 
poses with the Government of the Khe- 
dive. Now, in the first place, with re- 
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gard to the origin of the Mission, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 
origin of the Mission was, that the 
Khedive had applied to them for a gen- 
tleman or gentiemen, possibly to assist 
in the management of his finances, and 
that what he required was one or two 
clerks of business-like habits and expe- 
rience in business matters; and that 
instead of that, they sent him a Gentle- 
man of high rank, one of their own Col- 
leagues, with instructions that he was to 
assist the Khedive in various ways, 
which, after all, he never did assist him 
in. But let them bear in mind the 
history of that Mission. It was perfectly 
true that the application was made by 
the Khedive in the first instance for two 
gentlemen who were to go out and assist 
him in his financial department. But 
when the application came the course 
taken was this—the Foreign Office re- 
ceiving it communicated with the Trea- 
sury, and the Treasury took time to 
consider the matter, for they felt some 
little hesitation and some difficulty as to 
the class of persons to be sent, as to the 
precise amount of responsibility the Go- 
vernment would assume in recommend- 
ing one person more than another; and 
they also felt there might be some diffi- 
culty as to the instructions and stipula- 
tions which they might have to give to 
those persons when they were to enter 
the service of the Khedive. The Go- 
vernment were considering those points 
when an interlude occurred which very 
much altered the position and increased 
the importance of what they were about 
todo. That interlude was the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares. The Mission 
of his right hon. Friend was in many 
respects distinct from the question of the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had treated it 
apart from that question. He would 
try to follow the right hon. Gentleman’s 
example as much as possible, but he was 
not able entirely to separate the two 
matters, because they were in their 
origin closely connected, and, in point of 
fact, the reasons which led the | aren 
ment to take the one step had consider- 
able relations to the reasons which in- 
duced them to take the other. It was 
said by some that in the purchase of 
those shares Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to make a great commercial 
speculation, by others that they aimed 


at great political objects, by others that 
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they were coming forward to assist the 
Khedive, and various other explanations 
had been given as to the grounds of the 
purchase which had been made. But 
the action taken by the Government was 
not upon any of those grounds. Of 
course, in taking a step of that sort 
many considerations entered into the 
mind of the Government, and into some 
of those considerations it was not neces- 
sary that he shouldthenenter. But this 
was one very leading consideration. 
The Suez Canal was important to us, 
and not to us only, but to Europe at 
large, especially as the highway to the 
East. It was also valuable property, 
capable of being converted into money 
in the hands of the Khedive, and Her 
Majesty’s Government were aware that 
the Khedive was in a position in which 
it was necessary for him to raise money. 
Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, 
were anxious lest he should make use of 
the valuable property which he held in 
the Canal in order to get money in some 
way that might be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of this country. They felt that 
it would be of great importance to this 
country and to European interests that 
by one and the same action a consider- 
able command of the Canal should be 
obtained by England, so that there might 
be no fear of its falling into the hands 
of others who might make use of it in- 
conveniently to England, and to Europe 
generally, and by the same transaction 
they would improve the position of the 
Khedive, and enable him to meet pres- 
sing difficulties, by advancing money 
on those shares. Well, upon these 
considerations the Canal shares were 
purchased, and then they had again 
to take up the question which was 
still before them as to what they 
were going to do with respect to giving 
the Khedive assistance in the way of 
officers to advise him in the financial 
question. That was not originated by 
the Canal shares, but had assumed a 
greater importance in consequence of 
that transaction ; and various considera- 
tions necessarily imported themselves 
into the question. They had to consider 
what was likely to be the effect of that 
purchase, and what use the Khedive 
would make of the £4,000,000. One 
of their objects in giving the money was 
to get him out of his financial diffi- 
culties ; therefore, they were anxious 
that he should be well advised as to the 
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mode in which he should apply that 
money, 80 that it might not be thrown 
into the sea or spent in useless works. 
They were anxious again to ascertain 
for themselves whether there were any 
reasons why they should take further 
securities than they had done with re- 
gard to their position in connection with 
the Suez Canal—what would be the 
measures most desirable to be taken— 
whether it was desirable to have separate 
arrangements as to the constitution of 
the Company, which to a certain extent 
was under the Khedive’s patronage. 
On these grounds they thought the best 
course would be to send out a Gentle- 
man of such position, experience, and 
weight, that he would be able both to 
give advice to His Highness and obtain 
for them valuable and useful informa- 
tion. They thought that by associating 
Mr. Cave and Colonel Stokes they should 
best obtain the ends they had in view. 
They believed they were thus doing a 
good service to Egypt and likely to put 
matters on a proper footing between 
Egypt and themselves. But they did 
not lose sight of the original ground on 
which they were proceeding. The ori- 
ginal ground was the request of the 
Khedive that they should send out a 
gentleman or gentlemen who might 
assist him in his financial department. 
[Mr. Lowe: Might assist his Ministers. ] 
That was a very refined distinction, he 
thought; but, at all events, they were 
asked, as, he had said, to send out a 
gentleman or gentlemen to assist—he 
would not say whom—but in the finan- 
cial administration of Egypt. They 
bore in mind that the Mission of Mr. 
Cave had for its preliminary object, as 
regarded the relations between England 
and the Khedive, to ascertain what sort 
of person should be sent, what position 
he would occupy; and the result was 
that Mr. Cave did give them such infor- 
mation that they selected Mr. Rivers 
Wilson to go, as the gentleman the 
Khedive had asked for. He, therefore, 
said there was no cross purpose in the 
matter; the gentleman sent did fulfil 
the Mission the Khedive had requested 
them to undertake—to send out a gen- 
tleman competent to render him the 
assistance required. He might appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
himself whether in making that selec- 
tion they had not made a good one, or 
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whether they could have made a better ? 
But, said the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Chester, while all this was 
going on, Mr. Cave was preparing his 
Report. He sent it home, and a ques- 
tion then arose whether that Report was 
to be published, or whether it should be 
considered confidential? He gave that 
as an instance of cross purposes on the 
part cf the Government. Well, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was not 
at the moment prepared to go through 
every one of the Questions put in the 
House—every one of the communica- 
tions made at one or another time on 
that subject, but he would wish to point 
out to the House that when they were 
continually being asked a Question here 
and a Question there, and when they 
were expected to give an answer at the 
moment, it was very difficult not to give 
an answer which might seem in a cer- 
tain way contradictory or inconsistent 
with another answer given at another 
time, because the circumstances of the 
case might vary from time to time, and 
they could not be fully aware how much 
of the information at the time was sub- 
sequent to the Report. He certainly 
was not aware, at first, how far it might 
be fit to publish the Report, for it was 
not even written in February when 
he gave the first reply to a Question on 
the subject — at all events, it was not 
communicated to the Government, al- 
though he was privately made aware of 
what its general character would be, yet 
he was unaware how far it would have 
to be considered confidential. When it 
was sent to them they were aware that 
the information was obtained from the 
Khedive, but not under the seal of con- 
fidence, and the question was, whether 
they could publish it without his per- 
mission. At the same time, they con- 
sidered, as the information was not of a 
character that could be considered con- 
fidential, the Khedive should have no 
objection to its being printed. They 
communicated with him on the subject, 
Mr. Cave having authorized them to say 
that nothing in the Report had been 
communicated to him under the seal of 
confidence. Then came the question 
whether they should publish it or not. 
At that moment the position of Egyptian 
finance was somewhat critical. There 
were hopes that an arrangement would 
be made which might be deranged by 
the publication of his right hon. Friend’s 
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Report, unless, indeed, they were pre- 
pared to come forward and assist the 
Khedive. Therefore, it was said there 
was inconsistency again between what 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government had said as to the unsettled 
state of Egyptian finance being the 
reason for not publishing the Report, 
and the explanation which the Khedive 
himself afterwards gave. But the Khe- 
dive was naturally anxious to get assis- 
tance from Her Majesty’s Government 
of a practical kind—he was anxious for 
a Commissioner, who might carry with 
him authority, to be nominated by the 
British Government. He might not have 
rightly understood the difficulties, but 
he believed that by urging upon them 
the nomination of a Commissioner, and 
by objecting to the publication of the 
Report, he might put a pressure upon 
them to induce them to comply with his 
wishes. They were not able to comply, 
and the result was that the Report had 
to be withheld, simply because the Khe- 
dive objected. They were obliged to tell 
the truth. They withheld it not from 
any feeling of their own, but because 
the Khedive objected to its publication. 
Ii there was any confusion occasioned 
by the short answer his right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister was obliged 
to give, it was, to a great extent, due to 
the unfortunate position in which he 
was placed on the occasion of being 
obliged to give an answer which might 
be abrupt and could not enter into the 
full circumstances of the case. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) explained 
the matter immediately afterwards—the 
next day he thought—and he pointed 
out that his right hon. Friend, in his 
reply, had no intention of bringing dis- 
credit upon Egyptian finance, or of im- 
plying that there was anything in the 
Report damaging to Egyptian credit. It 
was simply to the effect that arrange- 
ments were in progress; and in that 
sense, it was perfectly correct to speak of 
those arrangements as being in an un- 
settled state. Not being settled, they 
were rightly described as being in an 
unsettled state. There was another point 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Dodson) touched. He took notice 
of an expression which occurred in a 
telegram from Lord Derby to Egypt. 
The expression used was this— 


“ Government have reason to know that pro- 
posals are under the consideration of certain 
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English financiers, which may lead to a satis- 
i settlement of the Khedive’s affairs. You 
should urge His Highness to abstain from any 
hasty action, and at least to await the arrival in 
Egypt of Mr. Rivers Wilson.” 


The right hon. Gentleman commented 
on some expressions of the Khedive, and 
threw on the Government the responsi- 
bility of the position. The circumstances 
were these--The net result of his right 
hon. Friend’s Mission to Egypt—its 
primary purpose was the selection of 
Mr. Rivers Wilson, according to the 
request of the Khedive. They commu- 
nicated this while his right hon. Friend 
was still in Egypt. The Khedive ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the selection of 
that gentleman, and requested that Mr. 
Rivers Wilson might be sent out quickly ; 
at the same time, he expected that there 
would no longer be any occasion for Mr. 
Cave to remain in Egypt—he hoped Mr. 
Rivers Wilson would be sent out and 
that Mr. Cave would return. His right 
hon. Friend accordingly proceeded to 
leave Egypt and come home; but Mr. 
Rivers Wilson, who was preparing to go 
out to Egypt, naturally put himself into 
communication with the Khedive’s repre- 
sentatives here, and with Egypt by tele- 
graph, and he was instructed by the 
Khedive to endeavour, before he left 
England, at all events before he left 
Europe, to make some arrangement for 
giving effect to what might be agreed 
upon as desirable. The Government, 
having once nominated Mr. Rivers Wil- 
son, and being informed that the Khe- 
dive was pleased with the selection, con- 
sidered themselves entirely released— 
dissociated from any further proceed- 
ing which Mr. Wilson might take as the 
Khedive’s servant. That gentleman 
was in Paris making arrangements in 
the service of the Khedive. Of what 
those arrangements consisted the Go- 
vernment were not cognizant, although 
they had reason to believe that Mr. 
Wilson had hopes that they would end 
in a successful result. All of a sudden 
the Khedive thought it desirable to send 
to the French Government to ask for a 
gentleman to be sent to him for financial 
advice. The Government were surprised 
at this information, which came upon 
them suddenly, and they thought it pos- 
sible that the Khedive might not be 
aware of what was going on, and might 
think that Mr. Wilson was not coming, 
and they thought it well to let him know 
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that Mr. Wilson was on his way. Mr. 
Wilson had, in fact, left Paris, and was 
somewhere upon his journey, and they 
requested the Khedive not to take any 
steps until he saw Mr. Wilson. Having 
sent his right hon. Friend on a Mission 
to Egypt, and he having proposed a 
scheme, and having selected a gentleman 
fully competent to carry out financial 
arrangements, they did feel it unfortu- 
nate to hear that the Khedive had ap- 
plied to France for assistance, and they 
feared that it was owing to some mis- 
apprehension. They, as Her Majesty’s 
Government, had no communication with 
capitalists, and nothing to propose. 
They only wanted to know what the 
Khedive had to propose. That was the 
explanation ofthat point. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Chester 
commented upon some expression used 
by Lord Derby in which the noble Lord 
spoke of the undoubted benefit which 
had resulted to His Highness and to 
Egyptian finance, and further remarked 
that the Egyptian Funds had fallen, and 
that the Khedive was reported to have 
said we had dug his grave. Of course, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) could 
not say what expression His Highness 
might have used on this or that occasion. 
It was not unnatural that as the Khedive 
was pressing them to appoint a Com- 
missioner to assist him in a scheme for 
the consolidation and reduction of his 
Debt, he should use every kind of argu- 
ment to show that the position was due 
to them, and they should assist him out 
of it. Every sort of argument was na- 
tural, and for his purpose legitimate to 


“use. As to the Egyptian Funds falling, 


was it an advantage to keep them up? 
They fell because of the light which was 
let in upon matters, and discovering 
what was not beforeknown. What was 
the process going on in Egypt before 
the Mission of his right hon. Friend 
the Member forShoreham? Egypt was 
subject to a large fixed Debt—a con- 
siderable Debt—not a Debt which was 
crushing to the resources of the country, 
but still a considerable Debt, and in 
addition Egypt was burdened with the 
weight of floating debt, with obligations 
which would shortly have to be met. 
It was a necessity that the Khedive 
should meet his obligations, and the con- 
sequence was that money had to be 
raised at sacrifices ruinous for the future, 
and a house of cards was built up in the 
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form of a floating debt. And the state 
of things must have got worse ; the time 
must have come when the floating debt 
must be paid, and then Egypt would be 
brought toa state of bankruptcy. ‘‘ What 
was the benefit ?” asked the right hon. 
Gentleman. Did he not think there was 
a benefit when the Khedive was involv- 
ing himself in loans at 20, 30, and 40 
per cent? Was it not desirable to bring 
such a state of things to a conclusion ? 
Was it not, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would ask, a benefit to 
Egypt to stop such a state things? He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
whether there would be any advantage 


‘in going on with a fool’s paradise, sup- 


posing all things pleasant, till the crash 
came—all the heavier for being thus 
deferred? It was, he thought, the 
truest friendship and the wisest policy to 
bring the light to bear upon the course 
being pursued, and, as far as possible, 
to mark the path of safety. Egypt, he 
further thought, had claims upon them. 
They had instructed her in that pleasant 
vice of borrowing. Western-Europe had 
done a great deal to encourage that 
which had undoubtedly been to Egypt 
the source of considerable confusion. 
Was it not their duty to take steps to 
point out to those going a pleasant, 
though dangerous, road where that dan- 
ger was? What was the benefit to the 
Khedive? Why, was it not a benefit to 
put a stop to a system of so much dan- 
ger—a danger which would lead, per- 
haps, to foreign intervention or Heaven 
knows what, if the evil were not stopped ? 
Theright hon. Gentleman had questioned 
whether the scheme propounded in the 
Report was workable or not. Well, al- 
though capitalists were not at once found 
to take up the proposal, it was one, at 
all events, which was not manifestly un- 
workable, and it did not require the 
raising of a large loan of £70,000,000 or 
£75,000,000. The scheme had many ad- 
vantages, and might have been adopted 
had the Khedive issued a decree such as 
he lrad since had recourse to. But upon 
that point he did not think it necessary 
to enter. The scheme had been presented 
to the world, and it was one on which 
the Khedive was able to form his own 
judgment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had also spoken of a narrow escape from 
serious responsibilities. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) could not help 
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thinking a great deal too much was 
made of that. The Government had 
agreed to nominate a gentleman as Com- 
missioner for certain purposes, and what, 
after all, were the purposes the Khedive 
had in view? Not only did his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Shoreham 
obtain a large amount of information, 
but he pointed out the way in which it 
was desirable to administer the finances. 
And what were the responsibilities? If 
a gentleman was required to receive the 
revenues on one hand, and apply them 
to the relief of the Debt on the other 
hand, they would have been exempt 
from all responsibility. The gentleman 
would be in the service of the Khedive, 
and their responsibility would only go 
so far as they recommended him as a 
capable and honest man, and that re- 
sponsibility, he thought, it was not worth 
while to discuss. It was not the first 
time that gentlemen had been requested 
from this country for matters of the 
kind. There was, for instance, the case 
of Tunis. Well, he did not know that 
that was a case in point, but such cases 
had occurred, and there was nothing in 
the nature of the thing unreasonable or 
compromising to this country. Having 
given that brief outline of the history of 
his right hon. Friend’s Mission, and 
having, he thought, touched upon those 
points the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Chester referred to, he felt 
it would at that time be unreasonable 
to trespass further upon the House, and 
should any further questions arise in 
regard to the subject, he should have an 
opportunity of meeting them in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, we have commenced 
the Session with discussions on this sub- 
ject, and it seems that we are about to 
end it with them. I hope, therefore, I 
may be excused if I take a leaf out of 
the book of successful dramatists, and, 
as I think not inaptly, term the drama 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
gone over ‘‘the decline and fall of 
Egyptian credit,’ and I should be in- 
clined to divide its parts into four acts, 
or tableaux. The first of those acts may, 
I think, be named “‘intrusion;’’ the 
second, ‘inquisition ;”’ the third, ‘“sup- 
pression;” and the fourth and last, 
‘repudiation ;” and though I cannot 
expect the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite to see at once the force of that 
nomenclature, I hope it will be made 
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apparent in the course of my remarks, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has just told us 
that the Khedive applied for a person or 
persons—he did not seem to know which 
—to assist him in the re-organization of 
his finances. Now, a great deal depends 
on what the Khedive really did apply 
for, and we find from the Papers that 
Nubar Pasha, addressing General Stan- 
ton, asked for two persons who might 
be placed in the Finance Department of 
Egypt, under the orders of the Minister 
of Finance, in the two divisions of that 
Department, one of which has the direc- 
tion of the receipts and the other the 
direction of expenditure. It is as plain 
as words can make it that what the 
Khedive asked for was not anybody to 
advise or anybody to re-organize his 
finances. He did not ask for anybody 
of high trust or confidence, but simply 
for two persons, one of whom, as he says 
with some simplicity, should know some- 
thing of political economy, to work 
under the Finance Minister, and they 
were to be persons who had a good 
financial education in England. That 
was the whole demand out of which 
these transactions have sprung, and 
nothing is more remarkable than the 
way in which this has all arisen through 
a small and insignificant request for two 
skilful clerks. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says—‘‘ We could not tell at 
all how to deal with such a question. 
It puzzled the whole wisdom of the 
Treasury. What sort of clerks did they 
want? What were the duties they 
were to perform? What would have, 
been their status under the Khedive? 
All these things were so difficult that we 
could not undertake to deal with them.” 
The consequence was, that the request 
has never been complied with to this 
day, and the two clerks asked for have 
never been sent; but the Treasury and 
Foreign Secretary laid down this extra- 
ordinary doctrine—that in order to find 
out what sort of men these two clerks 
were to be, and what were to be their 
salaries and their position with the Khe- 
dive, it was necessary to send out an 
envoy, as they call him, to make inquiries 
into the subject, so that when he had 
thoroughly ransacked the finances of 
Egypt from one end to the other he 
might come home and report to the Go- 
vernment exactly what sort of clerks 
should be sent out, An envoy was ac- 
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cordingly sent out in the person of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Shoreham, and no doubt a better person 
could not have been selected for the job 
if we only knew what the job was. He 
was provided with every possible adjunct 
to swell his natural dignity to the proper 
proportions in the eyes of the Khedive. 
All this I do not deny, but what I say is 
that this thing was done without its ever 
being asked for by the Khedive, and 
without his ever expressing the slightest 
wish that anything of the sort should be 
done. It was the misfortune of the 
Khedive to ask for these two poor clerks, 
and upon that we forced upon him this 
envoy without his having an opportunity 
of saying whether he would like to see 
the envoy or not. This forms the first 
act of the drama, which I venture to call 
by the name of ‘“‘intrusion.”’ There is 
not the least ground for saying that the 
Khedive asked for such a thing at all, 
or that he wished to have an envoy in 
the land of Egypt to take stock of his 
affairs. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, feeling 
that that part of the case is rather weak, 
went into a digression, into which I do 
not mean to follow him, in regard to 
what happened in the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares; and what he seemed 
to say—though I doubt whether he will 
admit my construction of his words-- 
is that we bought these shares for 
£4,000,000, on the personal security of 
the Khedive, to pay a certain amount of 
interest, and having entered upon the 
transaction and thus bound ourselves we 
thought it was right to send out some 
one to see what was our chance of being 
paid. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems to see no other reason for the 
Mission except that we had spent a very 
large sum of money on which we got a 
very doubtful security indeed, and when 
we found ourselves bound we thought it 
necessary to send out to see whether 
we should ever get our money back 
again. I believe, with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the purchase of 
these Suez Canal shares had a great 
deal to do with the sending out of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Shoreham, but in a different way. Un- 
fortunately, as I think, for the Khedive, 
these affairs happened to come at a pe- 
culiar moment. The letters dealing 
with this subject are dated the 26th No- 
vember last, and on the 27th November 
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the world was delighted and electrified 
by the information of the splendid pro- 
perty we'had acquired in these canal 
shares. All right-minded people were 
in raptures at the prospect before them. 
It was believed that we were about to 
take possession of Egypt. Everybody 
was enchanted with the whole thing, 
and the Prime Minister and everybody 
else were in the height of human glory. 
It is not the time now to inquire whether 
that position has been maintained, but 
every pretext, and no pretext at all, was 
greedily laid hold of to increase the 
belief of the public that we had at last 
got a high-minded policy in connection 
with affairs in the Kast, and that we 
were going to take a more prominent 
part than we had done for years in the 
affairs of Europe. I trace much more 
to that feeling, than to any desire to find 
out how much salary two clerks were to 
have, the fact that this splendid Mission 
was sent out. This concludes the first 
tableauc of ‘‘intrusion.”” The next is ‘‘in- 
quisition.” The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Shoreham was sent out 
to inquire, without leave asked or given, 
into the Khedive’s finances, and he did 
his duty, as he would be sure to do it, 
most fairly, assiduously, and honourably. 
He has collected together a great mass 
of information ; but it appears to me to 
be one of the most remarkable things in 
this history that such a Mission for such 
a purpose should have been forced and 
foisted upon an independent country that 
never asked for it, and that it should 
have been maintained at the Khedive’s 
expense, and at a very large expense in- 
deed. I cannot help thinking that it 
would have been more proper, and more 
worthy of this country, if the Mission 
had not been maintained at the Khe- 
dive’s expense, and I should like to hear 
something more upon this subject. It 
was bad enough to go without leave to 
examine into the state of Egyptian 
finances and to publish them to the whole 
world, without quartering ourselves on 
the Khedive; but, of course, all this 
rests upon the assumption that we did 
send out the right hon. Gentleman and 
his suite to be supported by the Khedive, 
and not at the expense of the British Go- 
vernment. Information was collected, 
and this forms my second tableaux of ‘‘ in- 
quisition.”” We sent out persons with no 
right whatever to inquire, but the Khe- 
dive being in difficulties and almost at 
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his wit’s end, he was glad no doubt to 
do almost anything in the hope of get- 
ting some assistance of some kind or 
another. The House will observe that 
the words used in sending out the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shore- 
ham on his Mission was that he was to 
inquire what assistance we were to give 
the Khedive, though the words are some- 
what ambiguous. The two clerks grew 
somehow or other till they seemed to in- 
volve the question—at least in the minds 
of the people of England, though I do 
not know how far they involved it in the 
minds of the Government—whether we 
were not to give some very great pe- 
cuniary assistance of some kind beyond 
the £4,000,000 which we were to pay 
for the Canal Shares. That was the 
question which had to be solved by the 
inquisition. I now close the second 
tableaux—that of the ‘‘inquisition”—and 
come to the third, which I venture to call 
‘‘ suppression.’”’ The Report wasfinished, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Shoreham returned to England. 
Then the Prime Minister was asked whe- 
ther he would produce the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Report, and he said in substance, 
though I cannot give his exact words, 
that the Khedive was unwilling that it 
should be published, and therefore he 
could not allow it. When we look into 
the Papers we find that that, of course 
unintentionally, is not a fair representa- 
tion of the views of the Khedive. The 
day before he made that statement he 
received a telegram stating that His 
Highness strongly objected to the pub- 
lication of the Report at present, and in- 
formation which had been given to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Shoreham was confidential, and intended 
solely for the information of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the Khedive 
went on to say in that telegram that, if 
the publication was not preceded by an 
arrangement with English financiers or 
by the nomination of an English Com- 
missioner, any discussion of Egyptian 
finance must be prejudicial to his in- 
terests, and would prevent a solution of 
his difficulties; but he added that he 
would not object to the publication of 
the Report at the conclusion of such an 
arrangement as he had mentioned or 
after the nomination of a Commissioner. 
He trusted, finally, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not place him in the 
false position which would ensue from 
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the premature publication of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Report. The fact was, 
that the Khedive objected to the publi- 
cation-of the Report till he knew the 
mind of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to Egypt and what they 
were prepared to do for him. It was 
most unfortunate that the Prime Mini- 
ster in making his statement should have 
told us in substance that the Khedive 
objected to the publication of the Re- 
ort—— ; 

' Mr. DISRAELI: In the unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs I read the telegram 
to the House, and it was in the language 
of the Khedive himself. 

Mr. LOWE: I think not. I have 
read the telegram of the Khedive, and 
I will read the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The right hon. 
Gentleman is correct. 

Mr. LOWE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man said in substance that the Khedive 
objected to the publication, and the 
effect had been that the finances of 
Egypt from that moment had never re- 
covered the blow. It gave a mortal 
wound, from which they have never 
rallied since. I donot make any charge 
against the right hon. Gentleman in 
the matter, except that he only confined 
himself to the Khedive’s refusal to 
allow the publication, without stating 
the concomitant part of the subject, 
which showed that the Khedive con- 
sidered that Her Majesty's Government 
were about to give him some assistance 
in some shape or other. I make no 
charge against anybody, but the effect 
of the unfortunate suppression of those 
words has been absolutely destructive to 
the finances of Egypt, which never 
rallied from the blow from that time to 
this. This concludes the third act of 
the drama, and then there is a little 
interlude, which I should like to men- 
tion. It has been said that the Khedive 
asked for Mr. Rivers Wilson or some 
one else to be sent out, but I cannot 
find anything in the Papers to show 
that he made any request of the kind. 
I remember that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told us in this House that the Govern- 
ment had declined to send out Mr. 
Rivers Wilson to advise the Khedive, 
or something of that kind; but I never 
heard a word, and I see nothing in the 
Papers to show, that the Khedive had 
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ever asked for Mr. Wilson to be sent 
out. As to supposing for a moment 
that any person in the position of Mr. 
Wilson, and going out in the manner 
in which he was sent, would be sent out 
to fulfil the wish of the Khedive for 
two clerks to assist in the Finance De- 
partment, that is simply ridiculous. It 
is not likely that a gentleman holding 
the office he held would be sent out to 
act in a small Department under the 
Egyptian Minister. That also, as I 
understood it, is another intrusion on 
the part of the Government, but not 
equally blameable, because they did not 
send out Mr. Wilson as an inquisitor 
to get information, which might be used 
greatly to the injury of the Government 
of Egypt, but, as I understand the mat- 
ter, it was a very considerable liberty to 
send him out, unless they had made up 
their minds to some definite policy. 
What was the result? Mr. Wilson was 
sent out, and a little while afterwards 
telegrams were sent to him telling him 
in the most peremptory manner to re- 
turn, as he would be doing nothing but 
mischief by staying longer, and that 
therefore the best thing he could do was 
to come back as soon as possible, and 
that he did. That is the history of 
the transactions with Egypt, but then 
comes the tragical part of the drama. 
Lord Derby, in a very remarkable 
passage, finds himself under the neces- 
sity of disentangling himself and the 
Government from all these complicated 
transactions which have been attended 
by so small a result; and he declares 
in one of his despatches that at this 
juncture the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Shoreham arrived at Cairo, 
and that the information given to him 
by the Government of Egypt led him 
to believe that, great as they were, the 
difficulties in the case were not insur- 
mountable, and that the Khedive would 
be able to maintain his Government, 
and to discharge his obligations within 
a reasonable time and on reasonable 
terms, without the imposition of fresh 
burdens upon his subjects. Thatopinion, 
coming from the right hon. Gentleman, 
was entitled to every respect, but I may 
mark two things. There was some error 
in the way in which the revenue was 
estimated on account of the Moukabala 
diminishing rather faster than he thought 
it did, and also there will be a consider- 
able difference in the expenditure for 
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which he is not responsible, because he 
could only act upon the information 
which was given to him; and though I 
do not doubt that he took every trouble 
to get the matter correctly, still his in- 
formation must partake of the weakness 
of the source from which he got it. The 
result of the matter was that whereas 
he estimated the debt of the Khedive at 
£77,500,000, the amount is brought out 
to £91,000,000. Then Lord Derby goes 
on to say that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Shoreham accordingly 
prepared a scheme which was so framed 
as to satisfy these important conditions 
without interfering with the independent 
action of the Khedive within his own 
dominions, and that though no doubt 
it involved to a certain extent an ar- 
rangement with creditors, such as Eng- 
land would always be an unwilling party 
to, it did provide ultimately for the pay- 
ment of the Debt, and thus the Mission 
of the right hon. Member for Shoreham 
had been an undoubted benefit to His 
Highness. The House will observe that 
Lord Derby says the Mission had been 
of undoubted benefit, not to Egypt, but 
to the Khedive. Now, this arrange- 
ment had one misfortune—it would not 
work. We remember Moore’s imagi- 
nary criticism of a friend’s novel— 


“« Clever work, Sir !—would get up exceedingly 
well— 
The only fault is—that it never would sell! 
And though statesmen may glory in being un- 
bought, 
In an author, we think, Sir, that’s rather a 
fault.” 


This admirable scheme would not work 
for good and sufficient reasons. It was 
a scheme by which a large quantity of 
stocks were to be made into a single 
consolidated stock, and that could well 
be done in one of two ways, either by 
the consent of every single bondholder, 
or by purchasing the interest of those 
who would not agree. Both these courses 
were, however, impossible, and the 
scheme accordingly failed. Lord Derby 
gives us as reason why the Mission has 
been of great benefit to the Khedive, 
that the right hon. Gentleman devised 
a scheme which would not work. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
differently of it. He did not look at it 
in the same light as Lord Derby. He 
did not see how a scheme which, how- 
ever innocent and well meant, turned 
out to be utterly abortive, could be of 
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great benefit to the Khedive. ‘‘In the 
first place,’ he says, ‘‘ we did not send 
out the right hon. Gentleman to benefit 
Egypt, but at the request of the Khedive, 
to assist him with his finances.” That is 
the way in which he puts it, and that is 
the only way of course to justify it. If 
it had not been done for that reason it 
would have been a simple outrage. But 
he said it would benefit Egypt. Well, 
how did it benefit Egypt? Why, the 
Mission and the answer of the Prime 
Minister together produced such a state 
of Egyptian finance that the Khedive 
found himself perfectly unable to get on 
with the system of financing which he 
had adopted; and I dare say it is a good 
thing when people become insolvent that 
their affairs should be brought to an 
end. Therefore, it may have been a 
benefit to Egypt just as it may have 
been a benefit to England for a man to 
go through the Bankruptey Court when 
he cannot pay any longer. What I say 
is that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has sub- 
stituted the word “Egypt” for ‘‘ His 
Highness,” which is the phrase in the 
despatch; secondly, I say that it was 
not for this that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was sent out; and, thirdly, I say 
that in no one way has it benefited 
Egypt except in this, that it has forced 
upon the Khedive a declaration of in- 
solvency and repudiation, and enforced 
suspension of payments, and all those 
plans for reduction of interest and unifi- 
cation of stock. These are not transac- 
tions such as take place between indivi- 
duals; they are all high-handed acts of 
power by a debtor who cannot pay, and 
who chooses to select the terms as to 
what he will pay, whom he will pay, 
and how he will pay; not because such 
a course is right or proper, but because 
his creditors have no remedy against 
him. If the right hon. Gentleman will 
take the credit of this, I should be very 
sorry that the country should share it 
with him; for, though it may be the 
best thing for the Khedive of Egypt, I 
quite agree with Lord Derby that Eng- 
land does not look with much favour on 
these enforced settlements, and therefore 
I call this the closing act of the tragedy 
‘‘ repudiation ;”’ first of all, because Lord 
Derby repudiates any intention to help 
the Khedive after all the hopes held out 
to him by the manner in which the 
Mission was announced to this House; 
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and, secondly, because the result of the 
Report of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Shoreham was to hasten 
the repudiation which has taken place 
in Egypt. That is the whole nature of 
this transaction. First, you take the 
most marvellous pretext in the world, 
and avail yourselves of it, to force on a 
friendly nation an inquisition which no- 
body called for and did not desire; 
secondly, you held that inquisition; 
thirdly, you continue to persistently 
withhold the Report of that inquisition, 
and then to publish it, first casting a 
slur upon it by not giving reasons for 
not publishing it; and, fourthly, by this 
course you strike a fatal blow at the 
finances of Egypt, which ends in an act 
of repudiation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and then you take credit to your- 
selves for producing that result. That 
is a plain statement of the case, and I 
commend it to the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Chester (Mr. Dodson) had described 
the Mission of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Cave) as 
being a fiasco, but he (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) considered the present debate the 
most complete fiasco of the Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Lowe) had endeavoured to 
treat the subject with dramatic propriety, 
and had divided it into four acts—in- 
trusion, inquisition, suppression, and 
repudiation. As connected with the 
first of those acts, as regarded the ap- 
pointment of the two clerks, the Khe- 
dive had asked for them on October 24, 
when there was no idea of the purchase 
of the shares in the Suez Canal. He con- 
sidered that act as most important in the 
interest of Egypt and of England. It 
was a great political act, and was espe- 
cially important as ensuring the way to 
our Indian possessions. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the British Govern- 
ment had intruded Mr. Cave upon the 
Khedive; but the fact was that on 
November 29, two days after the pur- 
chase of the shares, Lord Derby tele- 
graphed to General Stanton that the Go- 
vernment proposed that Mr. Cave should 
go on a special Mission to Egypt, to ad- 
vise on financial matters. General Stan- 
ton telegraphed back to say that he had 
given the information to the Khedive, 
and that His Highness appeared grati- 
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fied and thankful at the announcement. 
Wasthatintrusion? Then as to inquisi- 
tion, His Highness the Viceroy had 
undertaken to give every information to 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Shoreham. The object was to obtain 
such information as might be important 
both to Egypt and to England. It was 
not likely that two clerks would be en- 
trusted with such a Mission, but these 
gentlemen went as subaltern officers. 
It was true that thesé shares were bought 
in a hurry, but the boldness of the act 
was justified considering the state of 
Turkey, and it was our duty to seek to 
prevent Egyptian finance from falling 
into the state of decay in which finance 
at Constantinople was involved. As to 
the charge of suppression, what was the 
fatal blow to the finance of Egypt of 
which they had been told? The Report 
was supposed to contain the truth with 
reference to Egypt, and because it was 
not satisfactory, Egyptian finance had 
not recovered its depression. He be- 
lieved it had done a great deal of good. 
It had reduced the finances of that 
country to its proper level, and investors 
ought not to be blamed for acts which 
every honest man should defend. What- 
ever harm was done by the telegram of 
the Government which spoke of financial 
proposals, was undone by subsequent ex- 
planations when Mr. Wilson and the 
French Commissioners were at Cairo. 
The Mission of Mr. Cave had been of 
great advantage to the Khedive, because 
it had, as he said, reduced Egyptian 
finance to its proper level, and had 
shown the people of France to whom 
they could lend and to what extent, and 
when the Report was published it pro- 
duced that effect. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Lowe) had sought to 
make a distinction between the Khedive 
and Egypt, but if the Mission had been 
beneficial to Egypt it must have been 
so also to the Khedive. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean by saying that 
this measure had forced on bankruptcy ? 
How could bankruptcy have been pre- 
vented if it was so likely to take place? 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Shoreham (Mr. Cave) was not going 
to take out money. Bankruptcy arose 
from the absence of assets and re- 
sources, and on its being found that the 
assets would not meet the liabilities, 
and if his right hon. Friend had not 
gone out the state of things would have 
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been much worse. With respect to Mr. 
Wilson’s recall, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Lowe) said it was 
peremptory, but it was not so, for it was 
entirely at Mr. Wilson’s own suggestion. 
He telegraphed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say that he could not 
approve the scheme in consequence of 
the heavy burden upon the taxpayers ; 
and after that it was, of course, im- 
possible that he could be allowed to re- 
main to carry on negotiations in a policy 
which he did not approve. He (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) conceived that the 
Government had doneits duty. They had 
shown that England was determined to 
maintain her position in the Mediterra- 
nean, to keep open the thoroughfare to 
India, and that she was desirous to enable 
the Khedive to administer the affairs of a 
country in which he held so great an 
interest. With regard to another matter 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of London, 
it was a condition made by the Viceroy 
that Mr. Cave should be entertained by 
him, for it was at that moment more than 
ever necessary that he should not depart 
from those rules of Eastern hospitality 
which had always been observed by the 
Rulers of Egypt. 

Str GEORGE ELLIOT said, that he 
very seldom trespassed upon the time of 
the House; and he would not have done 
so on that occasion if he had not taken 
such an active part in the subject under 
discussion. He had had a long ac- 
quaintance with Egyptian matters, and 
had resided in the country for some 
time; and he therefore thought that he 
could speak with some authority on the 
matter. In listening to the debate he 
could endorse what had been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares was a most pro- 
per measure as regarded the interests 
of this country, and that it had, in a 
manner, led up to the appointment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Shoreham (Mr. Cave) to go on the 
Mission which he had so ably conducted. 
Previously there had been an inquiry 
for some clerical assistance; but when 
the larger business of the Canal shares 
had been completed, and the interests 
of England became more identified with 
Egypt, there was a greater necessity 
shown for the inquiry which followed. 
He could speak of his own knowledge 
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that it was not the desire or at all the 
feeling of the Khedive to have mere 
clerks sent to him to look into his ac- 
counts. His Highness believed that 
Mr. Cave would report upon the affairs 
of Egypt, and the Khedive believed that 
the finances were sound and good at that 
time. The Khedive was not aware of 
the defective administration of his affairs, 
and His Highness had expressed to him 
(Sir George Elliot) over and over again 
his willingness to accord to any well- 
organized system for the administration 
of the affairs of Egypt his most cordial 
co-operation. With the permission of 
the House he would read a note which 
he himself had addressed to the Khe- 
dive. It was as follows :— 


Egypt—Mr. Cave’e 


“Two years ago His Excellency the Minister 
of Finance submitted to me, through Mr. Laing, 
then of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, a general 
statement of the Egyptian finance, and asked 
my opinion as to the best course to be taken for 
getting rid of the high interest then paid upon 
temporary loans, and the further accumulation 
of Débt. Since that time the subject has oc- 
cupied much of my attention. On my arrival 
in Egypt in December last a suggestion was 
made to me by His Excellency the Minister of 
Finance as tothe procuring of a loan of £2,000,000 
on the security of the harbour revenues. I pre- 
sumed on that occasion to express my conviction 
that any partial and temporary mode of dealing 
with the financial difficulties of the Government 
would be only to prolong a system which had 
already involved the country in general pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and that some more com- 
prehensive and effectual means should be adopted 
for re-adjusting the finances and restoring the 
credit of the Government.” 


He might say that the Report which he 
had published on Egyptian finance was 
prepared long before any Report was 
made by Mr. Cave ; in fact, it was more 
than two years since he was invited by 
His Highness to look carefully into the 
financial condition of Egypt, and that 
occupied a considerable time. During 
his recent visit there he had his official 
accountants, Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, 
and Co., and Ali Hassan} who was edu- 
cated at King’s College 25 years ago, 
and a most efficient and competent per- 
son, to assist in understanding the books 
and accounts; and after fully going into 
those matters it was remarkable that, 
although his inquiry had been com- 
menced more than two years previously 
and was carried on entirely by indepen- 
dent means—not at the expense of either 
the English Government or of the 
Egyptian Government, but at his own 
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cost—the statement of the general Debt 
of Egypt so nearly agreed with that of 
the right hon. Member for Shoreham. 
Indeed, there was not more than 
£1,000,000 difference between the two 
estimates. He thought that answered 
in a great measure the question that 
had been put—‘‘ What was the founda- 
tion of the correctness of the statements 
contained in Mr. Cave’s Report?” For 
himself, he believed they were practi- 
cally correct, and his opinion was that 
it would be well if such a change could 
be made as to the revenues that the 
Khedive should have his subsidy or civil 
list. As to the question whether the 
Mission of Mr. Cave had been of use or 
not, he believed that although attended 


| with temporary inconvenience and hard- 


ship, because it had in a degree as it 
were precipitated the result, yet it 
had done good inasmuch as it had 
revealed plainly and clearly the con- 
dition of the finances of Egypt. It had, 
perhaps, as he said, brought about a 
crisis earlier than it would have come; 
but the disaster resulting from it must 
be proportionately diminished because 
of the system of raising money to provide 
for the floating debt, which was con- 
stantly becoming due — almost every 
week, being raised at 20 and 25 per 
cent—was continued. It was not neces- 
sary to point out what must have been 
the inevitable consequence of such a 
process. The inquiry had revealed the 
actual state of Egypt, which was not a 
forlorn one. It was sound so far as the 
income was calculated to deal with a fair 
payment of the Debts which were due 
from it. What he meant by that was 
giving fair and proper security, but with 
a reduced rate of interest, such as he 
proposed in his own scheme. By follow- 
ing out the scheme which he proposed to 
the Khedive, he had no doubt whatever 
that Egypt was equal to discharge all 
the interest for the sinking fund, which 
would relieve the Debt in 65 years, and 
there would be a margin sufficient for 
all the necessary requirements of the 
proper administration of the country. 
Having said so much, he returned to the 
most important part of the subject, which 
was this—That, in his opinion, it would 
be for the interest of Egypt, of the bond- 
holders, and of England also, if the Go- 
vernment would give their moral coun- 
tenance to Egypt. With an abundance 
of means, or, at any rate, with sufficient 
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means, to do all that he had said, it 
would not avail unless there was proper 
administration; that was to say, due 
economy in the discharge of the several 
duties of the State, proper functionaries 
appointed, and a responsibility attached 
to the discharge of such duties, that the 
persons acting in such a position might 
feel assured that, if they did their duty, 
they would not undergo any kind of 
menace or chance of being discharged 
from their employment. He had a 
thorough conviction that Egypt was 
sound in itself. Egypt had ample re- 
sources, which had increased and de- 
veloped in the most extraordinary way, 
and had every appearance of doing so in 
future. He believed that before that 
day twelvemonth the facts which had 
been stated would be more thoroughly 
verified, and the country would be in a 
much better condition, both commer- 
cially and in every other respect in 
higher repute than it was at the present 
moment. 

Mr. DODSON begged to offer an 
apology to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Stephen 
Cave) for having called his Report waste 
paper. When he said that the Report 
which had been made was only waste 
paper he referred to its scheme, which 
had proved unworkable. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he had 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman used 
the words only in that sense, and was 
satisfied that nothing offensive to himself 
was meant. 


INDIA—WAR OFFICE CHARGES. 
RESOLUTION. 


GenerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR, 


in rising to move— 


“That it is inexpedient to consider any more 
Estimates of this kind until it is satisfactorily 
proved by proper statements as to how the funds 
previously advanced during the past five or six 
years by the India Office on account of the 
Military charges defrayed by the War Office for 
India have been used by the Treasury, whether 
in payment of War Office claims, or in swelling 
the Revenue of the kingdom,” 


pointed out that when this money claim 
was first before the House, he had en- 
deavoured to elicit information as to its 
details, but as the discussion took place 
long after 12 o’clock at night, there was 


* no record, or at least a very defective 
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report, of the matters discussed, and he 
could only repeat that a most objection- 
able course had been pursued towards 
India in reference to these charges, and 
especially in connection with what was 
called the unsettled account. Ever 
since 1870, when the rough-and-ready 
mode of settling the claims of the War 
Office against India for the military 
outlay at home by means:of a capitation 
rate of £13 10s. per man in India being 
paid to the War. Office to cover all ex- 
penses, was unwisely done away with, 
the War Office, in their annual balance 
sheet, had shown India to owe many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, where- 
as she had actually paid up her debts, 
quarter by quarter as formerly, and 
was clear of debt to the War Office. It 
was not, therefore, right that India should 
be allowed to appear upon the accounts 
so deeply indebted to the Home Go- 
vernment as she did, the fact being, as 
he believed, that the India Office had 
paid direct to the Treasury the quar- 
terly payments equal in amount to the 
former sums, but the Treasury appeared 
to have appropriated this money in 
order to swell the receipts of the Revenue 
—that was, instead of paying the War 
Office the expenses incurred for India, 
on account of Departments kept in Eng- 
land, the contributions from the India 
Office were dealt with as Revenue re- 
ceipts, without any reference to the 
former liabilities borne by the War 
Office. This mode of enhancing the 
accounts of income of the United 
Kingdom was not done by the present 
Administration, but by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London; the question had 
been raised before the Public Accounts 
Committee, but it was left in a very un- 
satisfactory position, owing to the asser- 
tions of the Accountant General of the 
War Office being contradicted by the 
assertions of the Treasury officer, but 
having full confidence in the accuracy of 
the statement of the Accountant Gene- 
ral, he preferred the statement of that 
officer, of the Treasury having kept 
back from the War Office the money 
due for military services for India which 
the India Office had paid over to the 
Treasury. The proper and best course 
in future would be for the India Office 
to receive from the War Office their bills 
of charges month by month, and let 
these two Departments settle the claims, 
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and thus exclude the Treasury from their 
past kind of mischievous meddling with 
affairs which they had mismanaged. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘¢it is inexpedient to consider any more Esti- 
mates of this kind, until it is satisfactorily 
proved by proper statements as to how the funds 
previously advanced during the past five or six 
years by the India Office, on account of the 
Military charges defrayed by the War Office 
for India, have been used by the Treasury, 
whether in payment of War Office claims or in 
swelling the Revenue of the Kingdom,”—(Sir 
George Balfour,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that there 
was no doubt that India had defrayed 
the charges made upon her by the War 
Office, and the Public Accounts Commit- 
tee had under consideration the form in 
which the accounts should in future be 
kept, and would report to the House next 
year on the subject. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Svuprriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £2,200, Mr. Cave’s Mission to 


Egypt. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
that too sanguine a view had been taken 
of affairs in Egypt. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £9,200, Suez Canal, British Di- 
rectors. 

(3.) £129,922, to complete the sum 
for Public Buildings, Ireland. 

(4.) £27,493, to complete the sum for 
the Privy Council Office. 

(5.) £98,292, to complete the sum for 
Local Government Board, Ireland. 

(6.) £10,098, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 


(7.) £12,400, to complete the sum for 
Learned Societies and Scientific Investi- 
gation. 

Mr. RAMSAY complained that infor- 
mation as to the way in which this money 


General Sir George Balfour 
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was distributed had not been given, as 
was promised last year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
matter had been thoroughly considered 
by a Committee, and there would be a 
Report upon the subject. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £163,163, to complete the sum for 
Diplomatic Services. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply to 
Sir H. Drummonp Wo rrr, said, that the 
Treasury fully recognized the services 
which had been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the Hertslet collection of Treaties, 
and the Treasury would undertake the 
cost. 


(9.) £184,896, to complete the sum 
for Consular Services. 

(10.) £13,243, to complete the sum 
for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(11.) £3,476, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, 
&e., Ireland. 

(12.) £170,000, Charges defrayed by 
the War Office on account of India. 

(13.) £3,500, Science and Art Depart- 
ment Buildings. 

(14.) £15,000, Metropolitan Police 
Courts. 

(15.) £2,545, Burlington House. 

(16.) £4,900, Edinburgh Arboretum. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass V. 


(17.) £35,000, Supplemeniary sum for 
Grants in Aid of Expenditure in certain 
Colonies. 

(18.) £29,101, Duke of Leeds’ Pen- 
sion Commutation. 

(19.) £67,000, Supplementary sum for 
the Post Office. 

(20.) £33,000, Supplementary sum for 
the Post Office Telegraphs. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1874-5. 


COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [18th July], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
(for Committee on Navy and Army Ex- | 
penditure, 1874-5). 
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Question again proposed. 


GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
stated that this important question of 
great excesses in the Naval expenditure 
over the sums voted by Parliament had 
been ably raised and clearly brought be- 
fore the House by the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk), and as the debate 
was left incomplete, in order to allow of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to be pre- 
sent, it was only mecessary on this occa- 
sion to continue the subject by charging 
the Admiralty with having violated the 
Act of Parliament in largely exceeding 
on 11 of the Navy Votes the sums en- 
tered in the Estimate without the sanc- 
tion of the House of Commons, and only 
a small excess with the sanction of the 
Treasury. On four Votes £42,900 had 
been exceeded with the sanction of the 
Treasury; but the sanction applied for 
by the Admiralty did not cover the ex- 
cesses on these four Votes. On the seven 
other Votes the excesses were large, but 
no application of any kind was made 
to the Treasury for permission to exceed 
the sums voted by Parliament for the 
seven Votes or services. The words of 
the Appropriation Act appeared to be as 
full as could be necessary for the spend- 
ing Departments to obtain the sanction 
of the Treasury before exceeding the 
amount voted by Parliament. The read- 
ing of that Act was not only clear, but 
positive as to the legal duties of the 
Navy andArmy Departments—that they 
must keep within the Parliamentary 
limits of the money granted for the ser- 
vices, until the Treasury had allowed of 
an excess on the separate Votes. That 
allowance must be given before the liabi- 
lity was incurred by the Department. It 
was not consistent with the Act to obtain 
that sanction at the end of the year, but 
at the time, and before the debt, or lia- 
bility was incurred; and the Treasury 
had no authority from Parliament to 
cover the debts or liabilities of either 
Army or Navy, by giving a covering 
letter of approval long after the liability 
had been created. The sanction must be 
given according to the Act before that 
liability, and it must be applied for by 
the Department immediately the neces- 
sity for incurring a liability arose, not 
after it had arisen. Then, again, the 
Treasury were strictly prohibited by the 
Appropriation Act from granting any 
permission to expend money in excess of 
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the total sum voted on all the Votes for 
eithor Army or Navy. The excesses on 
any one of the several Votes of either 
Army or Navy must be met by the Trea- 
sury sanctioning only the savings or sur- 
pluses on some of the other Votes. 
Indeed, the regulations issued to give 
practical effect to the Appropriation Act 
appeared to limit the application of sur- 
pluses to meet deficiencies to the items 
of the several Votes, whereas the surplus 
on one of the Navy Votes had been used 
to meet the deficiency on another Vote, 
a practice open to grave objections. 
The greatest of all objections was the 
great liability incurred by the Admiralty 
not only without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, but without any report or appli- 
cation being made by the Admiralty to 
the Treasury. The next feature was the 
way the Admiralty had of late years 
brought in Supplementary Estimates, 
after submitting the year’s Estimates to 
the House of Commons. This practice 
destroyed all comparisons, and if added 
to these excess Estimates, the Naval 
Administration also incurred liabilities 
or expended money beyond all these 
estimated sums, then, indeed, control 
by the House of Commons was im- 
possible. And if such irregularities 
were to be condoned, it was impossible 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
control the finances of the country. The 
gross irregularities of the Admiralty 
proved that there was something wrong 
which ought to be put a stop to with a 
highhand. If he were Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty would not dare to attempt, and the 
Treasury would not sanction, what had 
been done. 

Mr. RAMSAY condemned the irregu- 
larities which had been admitted. 

Mr. HUNT said, the matter had been 
the subject of debate on two former oc- 
casions, when he himself made a state- 
ment at considerable length and ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction at what had 
been done. He had, however, when he 
came into office, to take up the Estimates 
of his Predecessor, who stated that he 
not been able to submit them to his own 
Cabinet. He would not dispute that 
there had been some irregularity, but in 
what he had done he had been in full 
and constant communication with the 
Secretary to the Treasury and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He had ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction before, and 
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would do so again, with the financial 
administration of the Admiralty ; he had 
made fresh arrangements, and he hoped 
that these irregularities would not be 
complained of again. 


Navy and Army 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH moved— 


(1.) That it appears by the Navy Appro- 
priation Account, for the year ended 31st 
March 1875, that the balances unexpended in 
respect of certain Votes for Navy Services 
for the said year amounted to the sum of 
£83,574 0s, 7d. 

(2.) That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury have temporarily authorised the ap- 
plication of the said sum of £83,574 0s. 7d. to 
provide in part for the expenditure incurred 
in excess of certain other Votes for Navy Ser- 
vices for the said year. 

(3.) That the said application be sanc- 
tioned. 

(4.) That it appears by the Army Appro- 
priation Account, for the year ended 31st 
March 1875, that the balances unexpended 
in respect of certain Votes for Army Services 
for the said year amounted to the sum of 
£302,839 9s. 7d. and thatthe sum of £78,605 15s. 5d. 
has been realised in excess of the estimated 
Appropriations in aid; amounting together to 
the total sum of £381,445 5s. 

(5.) That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury have temporarily authorised the appli- 
cation of £281,213 1ls. out of the said total 
sum, to provide for the expenditure incurred 
in excess of certain other Votes for Army Ser- 
vices for the said year. 

(6.) That the said application be sanc- 
tioned. 


GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
who had on the Paper an Amendment, to 
move, to leave out after ‘‘ 7d.” in line 4 
to end of line 9, in order to insert— 


“2, That it appears by the same account that 
the expenditure in excess on certain other votes 
for the said year amounted to £419,733 19s. 

“3. That, after applying the above surplus in 
diminution of the said excess, the Naval expen- 
diture for the year 1874-6 is still in excess by 
£336,159 18s. 5d. 

“4, That it appears that a part of this ex- 
cess, amounting to £97,904 13s. 11d., is charge- 
able to the expenses of the Ashantee expedition. 

“5. That, after appropriating this sum out of 
the unexpended balance of the vote of credit 
granted by Parliament for the Ashantee expe- 
dition, the Naval expenditure for the year 
1874-5 is still £238,255 4s. 6d. in excess of the 
aggregate sum appropriated by Parliament in 
the 37 and 88 Vic. c. 56, for the Naval Services, 
and that the same was incurred without the 
previous sanction of Parliament, and without 
all the excess being forthwith reported to the 
Treasury as the necessity arose. 

“6, That Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
the Treasury are unable to lay before Parlia- 


Mr. Hunt 
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ment the statement of sanctions by the Treasury 
which sec. 4 of 37 and 38 Vic., c. 56, requires, to 
defray in part out of surpluses on some votes 
the expenditure on other votes in excess of the 
appropriations, consequent on the applications 
from the Naval Department for that authority 
not having been forthwith fully and duly made 
to the Treasury, as the Act requires, for all of 
the several excesses. 

“7, That by the vote passed in this Session 
on the Supplementary Estimates of the Naval 
Department, dated 10th March, 1876, the sum 
of £238,255 4s. 6d. has been appropriated in 
defraying the portion of Naval expenditure 
which was incurred in 1874-5 in excess of the 
aggregate sum which Parliament appropriated 
by the Act 37 and 38 Vic., c. 56, for the Naval 
Services. 

“8. That the said appropriations be sanc- 
tioned.” 


said, he feared his Resolutions would 
not meet with the acceptance of the Go- 
vernment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member was informal, and not germane 
to the subject. Therefore it could not 
be submitted to the Committee. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, 
while bowing to, but not accepting, the 
Chairman’s ruling, declared the Reso- 
lutions, in the form they were sub- 
mitted, were wholly without precedent. 
He declined, as an individual Member, 
to accept the Report of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee in a matter which 
was in itself illegal; and, with all re- 
spect to the Chair, he submitted that 
his own Resolutions were substantially 
in Order. 

Mr. ANDERSON appealed to the 
Government not to take any Opposed 
Business. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not intended to do 
so, but it was necessary to get this Vote 
in order to lay the foundation for the 
Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH justified the 
course pursued by the Treasury, which 
he contended was in strict accordance 
with precedent, and assured the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Kincardine (Sir George Balfour) that 
the Resolutions now submitted to the 
Committee were framed in compliance 
with the Appropriation Act. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day. 
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MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bu 39.] 

(Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. Butt, Mr. Ronayne.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Srr ARTHUR GUINNESS, in mov- 
ing the following clause :— 


“ Persons to be excluded from being sheriff 
or honorary burgesses.) 

‘No person who has been convicted of felony, 
or any misdemeanour, shall be capable of being 
elected as high sheriff or to the rank of honorary 
burgess,” 
said, it was not necessary that he should 
enter into arguments on the subject. He 
would only remark that it had been 
found necessary to introduce a similar 
clause into the Poor Law Act. 


New clause (Persons to be excluded 
from being sheriffs or honorary bur- 
gesses,) — (Sir Arthur Guinness,) — 
brought up, and read a first time. 


On Question, ‘‘That the clause be now 
read a second time ?”’ 


Mr. GIBSON said, he believed the 
hon and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) had something to say with 
regard to the clause. The objection 
taken was as to the nature of the mis- 
demeanour that ought to bar the ap- 
pointment. He should therefore advise 
his hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Dublin (Sir Arthur Guinness) to make 
his clause run to the effect that no per- 
son convicted of felony should be capable 
of being elected. With that modifica- 
tion he thought the Motion was free 
from the objection suggested. He would 
accordingly move an Amendment that 
the proposed clause be amended by 
leaving out the words ‘‘or any mis- 
demeanour. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Gizson, clause 
further amended, by striking out the 
words ‘as high sheriff or.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, read a second 
time, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. GIBSON (for Mr. I. T. Hamiz- 
TON), proposed to move the following 
clause :— 
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‘(On failure of town council to appoint, the 
Lieutenant may appoint a sheriff.) 


“Tn case any of the said town councils shall 
neglect or refuse to appoint a fit person to be 
sheriff on the day, or within the time, and in 
manner provided by this Act, it shall be lawful 
for the Lord Lieutenant of Treland, at any time 
before the thirtieth day of Novemberjthen next 
ensuing, to appoint a fit person to be such 
sheriff ; and every person so appointed shall 
have and exercise all the powers, privileges, and 
duties pertaining to a sheriff appointed by a 
town council under this Act.” 


On objection being taken— 


Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the clause 
could not be moved in the absence of the 
hon. Member for the county of Dublin 
(Mr. I. T. Hamilton). 

Str ARTHUR GUINNESS moved 
as an Amendment, in Clause 3, page 2, 
line 2, to leave out ‘“‘appoint a fit per- 
son,”’ and insert— 


“Select three persons qualified to fill the said 
office of sheriff, and shall within fourteen days 
thereafter, notify to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land the names of the persons so selected, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant shall, within seven days from the receipt 
by him of such notification, appoint one of the 
persons so selected.” 


Mr. M. BROOKS moved to amend 
the proposed Amendment by leaving out 
the words ‘arranged in alphabetical 
order.” * 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Grason, clause fur- 
ther amended, by leaving out in page 2, 
line 7, ‘‘in manner hereinafter men- 
tioned;” and in page 2, line 8, by 
inserting after ‘‘ oaths,” the word 
“ now.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Srrk ARTHUR GUINNESS moved, 
as an Amendment, in Clause 4, page 2, 
line 14, to leave out the words after 
- respectively,” and insert— 


“Select three persons qualified to fill the said 
office of sheriff, and shall, within fourteen days 
thereafter, notify to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland the names of the persons so selected, 
arranged in alphabetical order, and the Lord 
Lieutenant shall, within seven days from the 
receipt by him of such notification, appoint one 
of the persons so selected to be sheriff.” 


Mr. M. BROOKS moved the omission 
in the proposed Amendment of the words 


‘arranged in alphabetical order.” 
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Mr. BUTT said, that the English law 
on the same subject was that the corpo- 
ration had the absolute nomination of the 
sheriff. That was obtained by an Act 
passed in 1871, which was adopted on 
the Report of a Select Committee; and 
now it was proposed that the Lord 
Lieutenant was to have the final selec- 
tion of the sheriff. Although objecting 
to it, they had made up their minds that 
it was not worth while opposing it. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Sm ARTHUR GUINNESS moved, 
as an Amendment, in Clause 8, page 3, 
line 8, to leave out the whole of the 
clause after the word ‘‘ may or” in line 8, 
and insert— 


“Select three persons qualified to fill the said 
vacancy, and shall, within seven days thereafter, 
notify to the Lord Lieutenant the names of the 
persons so selected, arranged in alphabetical 
order, and the Lord Lieutenant shall, within 
seven days from the receipt by him of such noti- 
fication, appoint one of the persons so selected 
to fill the said vacancy, or to be in the room of 
the persons so refusing, superseded, dying, or 
becoming incapable.”’ 


Mr. M. BROOKS moved to amend 
the proposed Amendment by omitting 
the words relating to alphabetical order. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON then moved, as an 
Amendment, in Clause 12, after the word 
‘« privilege ’’ in line 42, ‘‘ or to be elected 
to any corporate office.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 42, after the word “ privilege,” to 
insert the words ‘‘or to be elected to 
any corporate office.” —(Mr. Gibson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BUTT said, they could not agree 
to that. 

Carrain NOLAN said, it would be 
very unfortunate if the Bill did not pass. 
The Forms of the House had prevented 
them having a full discussion of the 
Bill; but if it were not passed now, it 
would lead to great irritation in Ireland, 
not on account of the Bill itself, but of 
the manner in which Irish Business was 
conducted in Parliament. 
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Mr. GIBSON observed, that the 
Notices had been on the Paper for the 
last two months; but if there was any 
misconception on the subject, the con- 
sideration of the matter could be ad- 
journed. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, he did not 
attach the importance to the matter 
which the hon. Gentleman seemed to do. 


Further Proceeding adjourned till 
Monday. 


CHAIRMEN’S JURISDICTION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Piunxer) moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the jurisdiction of 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions in Ireland. 

Caprain NOLAN opposed the Motion 
on behalf of the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Callan), and complained that 
no explanation whatever had been given 
to the House on the subject. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Piunxer) stated that 
the Bill was merely a suspensory Bill, 
making provision for the discharge of 
the duties of chairman in counties in 
which vacancies occurred. 

Caprain NOLAN observed, that they 
ought to have some guarantee that the 
Bill was only for one year. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Laws relating to the juris- 
diction of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Souicrror 
GENERAL for IRELAND and Sir Micuart Hicks- 
BrEacu, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 286.] 


JURIES (DUBLIN) BILL. 
LEAVE. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Puiunxer) moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Laws with respect to Juries in the 
county and the county of the city of 
Dublin. 

Mr. BUTT said, that the Bill pro- 
posed to accomplish, by a separate mea- 
sure, what had been given up by the 
Juries Procedure Bill, and it was too 
important a measure to be brought in at 
the end of the Session. 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Piunxet) said, it was 
true general clauses somewhat similar 
to the provisions of this local measure 
had appeared in the Juries Procedure 
Bill, proposed with the intention of carry- 
ing out the Report of a Committee 
founded on the evidence taken in favour 
of the suggestion. Great opposition 
had been offered to the proposal, how- 
ever, on the part of the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick, and he thought 
also on that of the hon. Member for 
Drogheda ; and it was then deemed the 
better course to withdraw the clauses 
affecting the country generally, and to 
introduce a new Bill dealing only with the 
county of Dublin and the county of the 
city of Dublin, as to which he believed 
there was unanimity of feeling. The Bill 
had the support of both hon. Members 
for the county and for the city of Dublin, 
who had ascertained the wishes of their 
constituents on the subject. It had been 
pressed very earnestly on the Govern- 
ment, and the Government desired to 
lose no time in passing it, if possible, 
during the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. They had been strongly urged to 
do so, among other public bodies by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and by large 
numbers of individuals. If, however, 
the hon. and learned Member was re- 
solved, on his own responsibility, to de- 
feat the measure, and was prepared to 
oppose it at that stage, there was little 
hope of passing it so late in the year; 
under these circumstances, he should not 
oppose an Adjournment of the Debate 
if it was moved for. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in.Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, the sum of £28,703,043 be granted, out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday. 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 7th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Buus—First Reading— 
Elementary Education* (204); Pollution of 


Rivers * (207). 
Second Reading — Cattle Disease (Ireland) 
195); Savings Banks (Barrister)* (198); 
uperannuation (Unhealthy Climates) * (199) ; 
Bishopric of Truro (201); Erne Lough and 
River (189); Ardglass Harbour (193). 
Committee—Juries Procedure (Ireland) * (196). 
Committee—Report—Poor Law Rating (Ireland) * 
197). 
Third Reading — Winter Assizes (Ireland) * 
(200), and passed. 


CATTLE DISEASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 195.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read the second time, said, the 
measure was one which affected very 
materially both Ireland and this coun- 
try. In England the law was that ani- 
mals were slaughtered compulsorily 
which were suffering from pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and the person who owned the 
animals was compensated by the local 
authorities who were stationed in various 
parts of the country. The local autho- 
rities in England who performed those 
duties were composed of magistrates of 
quarter sessions, but in Ireland there 
was no local authority formed in the 
various districts of the country, the local 
authority being the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Privy Council in Dublin. It 
was found that mischievous results arose 
from there being no local authority, 
because cases often occurred in which 
the compulsory slaughter of animals 
suffering from disease was not ordered. 
In fact, there was in Ireland no com- 
pulsory slaughter. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had thought that such a 
state of things as this ought not to be 
allowed to remain, and had therefore 
introduced the present Bill for the pur- 
pose of affording aremedy. The object 
of the Bill was to enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to confer on the Boards 
of Guardians throughout the country, 
some of the powers which he now exer- 
cised absolutely, to make arrangements 
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for preventing the spread of disease 
amongst sheep, cattle, and horses—horses 
being now included for the first time 
under the term ‘‘animals.” Boards of 
Guardians had no power to make any 
such regulations under the existing law. 
The 6 grey proposed to be conferred 
included the appointment of Inspec- 
tors, and the appointment of Valuers ; 
and the latter part of Clause 4 provided 
that in maritime ports, the appointment 
of Inspectors should be under different 
provisions from those under which Inspec- 
tors were appointed in the other parts 
of the country, and that such Inspectors 
should be under the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Boards of Guardians 
were to compensate the persons’ whose 
animals were slaughtered under the Act, 
a portion of the compensation being 
paid out of the ‘‘ Cattle Plague Fund.” 
The 15th clause enabled the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to frame Orders and take the 
execution of the Act into his own hands. 
He did not know that there were any 
other matters to which he need call 
attention. {He believed that the Bill 
would be a very useful measure, and if 
it passed into law it would afford a proper 
and sufficient staff of Inspectors in Ire- 
land, so as to prevent the importation 
into this country of diseased animals. 
That would be beneficial to both coun- 
tries, because agriculturists in this 
country knew very well that we were 
indebted to Ireland for a large portion 
of the stock imported into England. 
The noble Duke concluded by moving 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Lorp EMLY thoroughly agreed with 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon) that there was 
a necessity for introducing some measure 
dealing with the subject, and trusted 
that the effect of the Bill would be to 
get rid of the various complaints of 
which they had all heard so much with 
regard to the importation of disease into 
this country. But he confessed that it 
appeared to him that the mode in which 
the object was to be arrived at did not 
seem to be a wise or desirable one. In 
England a great deal of power for pre- 
venting the spread of cattle disease was 
given to the local authorities. In Ire- 
land the system was a centralized one, 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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and was worked by the Government 
through Inspectors. He attached great 
importance to the carrying out of the 
recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, of which 
Committee he had been a Member, 
That Committee was appointed to con- 
sider whether the law in Ireland as to 
the treatment of animals infected with 
disease should be assimilated to that in 
England. The general opinion of the 
Committee was that the Irish system, a 
centralized one, was better than the 
English system, which consisted in giving 
a great deal of power to the local autho- 
rities ; that it worked more satisfactorily, 
and all it wanted to make it perfect was 
to place at the disposal of the Veterinary 
Department a larger number of Inspec- 
tors. This Bill introduced to a large ex- 
tent the English system into Ireland. 
He was convinced, however, that the 
duty entrusted to Boards of Guardians 
would not be discharged by them nearly 
as efficiently as if it were left to the 
Veterinary Department, and he sug- 
gested that the existing system in Ire- 
land should be preserved. He was afraid 
the mode proposed would give rise to a 
great deal of jobbery. 

Eart SPENCER approved of the 
Bill, as he knew well the great import- 
ance both to England and to Ireland 
that Irish cattle should be kept in a 
satisfactory sanitary state. He had 
always urged that the same regulations 
should be enforced in both countries, 
and during the time he was in Ireland 
the orders respecting the Cattle Plague 
were made more stringent. Against that 
increased stringency there was a strong 
feeling ; but he had always maintained 
that, if owners of cattle in Ireland would 
not submit to proper regulations for 
preventing the spread of disease, they 
need not be surprised if in England 
stringent measures were taken with re- 
gard to the importation of Irish cattle. 
He was, therefore, glad to see a measure 
which was founded upon the Report of 
the Committee of 1873. When in Ire- 
land he thought the same Orders should 
be enforced there as in England; but 
the Law Officers declared that there was 
no power to levy acompensation rate for 
the purposes required, and Ireland was 
therefore left under a different law. He 
trusted the Bill would be the means of 
doing great good both in Ireland and in 
this country. We could not rely wholly 
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on the Board of Inspection, but we must 
carry into effect stringent orders, as they 
were carried into effect in England for 
the extermination of this fatal disease 
among cattle. Unless power were given 
to the local authorities to act at once, 
considerable delay would arise before 
the cattle in an affected district could be 
destroyed, and during which the disease 
would spread. It was of no use waiting 
for their machinery to be ready before 
taking action for the repression of 
disease, and he therefore thought that 
in Committee some Amendment should 
be made in order to give a still more 
speedy operation to the measure. He 
could see no objection to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant having power to constitute those 
different parts of the country in which 
the local authorities should be made im- 
mediately aware of the outbreak of 
disease. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


BISHOPRIC OF TRURO BILL.—(No 201.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Duxz or RICHMOND anv GOR- 
DON, in moving that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said, it was a very 
important Bill, affecting a considerable 
portion of the western part of the diocese 
of Exeter. Their Lordships would not 
have forgotten the statement which the 
right rev. Prelate the Bishop of that 
diocese made at an earlier part of the 
Session as to the enormous amount of 
duty which devolved upon him and the 
impossibility of properly discharging it. 
The right rev. Prelate had shown in an 
unmistakeable and a liberal manner that 
he was prepared to assist in carrying 
into effect the alteration of his diocese. 
The circumstance of Lady Rolle having 
set apart £1,200 per annum for the 
purpose of forming a new Bishopric of 
Truro was the reason why this Bill had 
been introduced. That sum, together 
with the amount which the Bishop of 
Exeter had consented to give out of his 
revenues, would enable the Bishopric to 
be formed. He thought there could be 
no objection to carrying into effect the 
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liberal ideas manifested by Lady Rolle, 
and, therefore, he now moved the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Lord President.) 


Tue Bishop oy EXETER desired to 
express his gratitude to the Government 
for having brought in the Bill. As the 
measure was not to come into operation 
until a sufficient endowment was pro- 
vided, he hoped no long period would 
elapse before sufficient provision was 
made for the purpose. He could assure 
their Lordships that a division of the 
diocese was necessary for the due dis- 
charge of the duties of it. Those duties 
were far too large to be satisfactorily 
performed by the same person. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


ARMY — THE RESERVES. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorpv STRATHNAIRN: My Lords, 
your Lordships have given such constant 
— of useful interest in the Army that 

do not apologize for soliciting defer- 
entially, but earnestly, your Lordships’ 
attention to a military subject, always 
very important, but especially so in pre- 
sent times, when the best guarantees of 
honourable peace and of the safety of 
British policy and engagements are an 
efficient Army and Navy. The subject 
is the inherent defect in the organization 
of the two Army Reserves, liable to serve 
abroad, which, for the sake of clearness, 
and because they cannot exist without 
civil employment, I call Civil Employ- 
ment Reserves. The senior of them is the 
First Class of the Army Reserve which 
was formed in 1867; but as it is now in 
a state of extinction, numbering only 53 
men, I shall make no further mention of 
it, except historically, and to observe that 
the Minister of War in 1870 induced 
nearly 2,400 of its men by a bounty of a 
guinea, in spite of his denunciations of 
the evils of bounty, to volunteer for the 
First Class Army Reserve which he was 
then organizing. The Second Class of the 
Army Reserve of 1867 are the pensioners 
who do notserve abroad. They are good 
and experienced soldiers, about 14,000 
strong, serving under the salutary influ- 
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ence of pension, that best incentive to 
good conduct. The Irish pensioners, in 
spite of the efforts of disaffected country- 
men to seduce them from their duty, 
did faithful service under me during five 
years of Irish agitation for a red Repub- 
lic, a favourable result which it would 
be a delusion, as I shall show, to expect 
from the Irish soldiers of the First Class 
Army Reserve, raised in 1870, serving 
without pension in the Irish districts. 
This, the First Class Army Reserve, is, 
since the collapse of the First Class of the 
Army Reserve of 1867, the only one liable 
to serve abroad. It was formed on the 
conditions of service of the Army En- 
listment Act of 1870, which state, in 
its Preamble, that the object of the Act 
is to shorten the period of Army service, 
and to establish a Reserve Force which 
may be called into active service in a 
period of emergency. The War Office 
Regulations of 9th February, 1871, state 
more explicitly the very important duties 
and obligations of the First Class Army 
Reserve— 


Army— 


‘¢ That they may be called out on permanent 
service by Proclamations in a great emergency, 
or in times of imminent national peril ; that they 
then become liable to general service with the 
Army; that whenever the Force is called out for 
training, or in aid of the Civil Power, and for 
exercise, all the provisions of the Mutiny Act and 
Articles of War apply to them.” 


For the proper appreciation of this sub- 
ject it should be borne in mind that the 
organization of the two Civil Employ- 
ment Reserves is based on an untried 
theory, the policy of a great military 
economy to save the greater part of the 
expense of their pay and allowances by 
means of the civil employment of the 
men of the Reserves. It is reasoned in 
favour of this system that it is a copy 
of the Prussian. But that is a perver- 
sion of the plainest reason, and of the 
simplest logic. For with the excep- 
tion of both being short service, the 
two systems are as different as it is 
possible to be ; the copy does not possess 
one feature of the original, the Prussian 
being rigid, despotic conscription ; the 
English, constitutional, voluntary ser- 
vice, so voluntary, that, 24 hours after a 
recruit has engaged, he may declare off, 
should he think better of it. It follows 
that the organizations of Prussian and 
English Reserves are as different as 
compulsion and free-will can make them, 
a fact so palpable that one out of a series 
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of examples is sufficient to prove it. 
The pay and allowances of the English 
Reserves, for it is needless to observe 
that no Englishman would serve volun- 
tarily in an unpaid Reserve is a difficulty 
which three successive Ministers of War 
have been unable to overcome. They 
cannot, as their own official acts prove, 
reconcile the jarring interests of the civil 
employés of the Reserve soldier of 
economy and of the rights of the country 
to an efficient Reserve for its protection. 
But the Prussian sie volo sic jubeo system 
passes over all these obstacles at once by 
giving their Reserves no pay, no al- 
lowances, except during their training, 
which their very severe, but perfect 
drill, does not require to be so long 
or frequent as English Reserve train- 
ing; which brings to light another im- 
portant difference between the two ser- 
vices—that is, that if Prussian drill were 
introduced into the English Army, the 
service would become unpopular, and 
recruiting would at once fall off; our 
Reserves, therefore, to be efficient, re- 
quire more drill than the Prussian. I 
now beg to submit to your Lordships a 
brief history, official facts, of the two 
Civil Employment Reserves of 1867 and 
1870, which shows that their payment 
by civil employment is incompatible with 
the welfare of their soldiers, and the 
training and discipline of war Reserves, 
whose duty it is to protect this country 
and its vast interests in great emergen- 
cies and imminent national peril. Your 
Lordships will see the varied difficulties 
against which the Reserve scldier has to 
contend in obtaining civil employment 
or work. They commence with the fun- 
damental one, that, as a rule, the civil em- 
ployer would prefer the non-military 
workman, whose time and service are 
exclusively at his disposal, and not cur- 
tailed and intetrupted, as is the case 
with the Reserve workman, by his mili- 
tary duties and obligations. Your Lord- 
ships’ will learn from official documents 
the sacrifices which have been made 
of training, discipline and finance, to 
remove or modify the causes of un- 
willingness of the civilian to employ the 
Reserve man, and of the Reserve man 
to enter the Reserve, of which the daily 
pay is insufficient, and civil employment 
too precarious, to ensure him the means 
of existence. With the view of remedy- 
ing these two causes of the unsuccessful 
working of the system, from 1867 to 
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1876, the War Office in 1870 doubled 
the daily pay given in 1867 to the Re- 
serve, and trebled it in 1876. Having 
thus increased considerably the financial 
burdensof thecountry toremedy the want 
and uncertainty of civil employment, the 
War Office reduced in large proportions 
the amount of training considered neces- 
sary for the Reserve in 1867, because itin- 
terfered with and prevented the Reserve 
soldiers getting civil employment. These 
additional heavy charges in the Army 
Estimates for a Reserve, whose charac- 
teristic was to be its economy, and the 
large curtailments of its instruction were 
accompanied by other measures affect- 
ing discipline, as well as drill, to prop 
up a system, whose organic defects can- 
not fail to bring about its fall. To make 
the Reserve popular, and to make up, 
still further, for the uncertainty of civil 
work, the late Minister of War, although 
he had strongly condemned, in Parlia- 
ment, bounty, and abolished it on ac- 
count of its bad effects on discipline, 
permitted the Reserve to receive on the 
first day of each quarter three months’ 
pay in advance, which is the same as 
bounty, and even worse, as will be 
shown in its effect on the Reserve 
soldier. This concession was followed 
by two others, equally impolitic, to the 
civil employer and the Reserve man— 
the first, exemption of the Reserve, as a 
body, from training, under the Mutiny 
Act and Articles of War; and the other, 
exemption of individual Reserve soldiers 
from training in Government, or respon- 
sible employment of ahigher class. It is 
difficult to say which of these two exemp- 
tions is the most regretable, in the in- 
terests of discipline, military instruction, 
and the fair and impartial allotment of 
the soldier’s duties, which is one of the 
most important features of the Queen’s 
Regulations. After this preface, my 
Lords, I beg to pass to the history of 
the Reserves of 1867 and 1870. So 
dominant was the spirit of economy, and 
so great the hopes of civil employment 
for the soldiers of the Reserve, that the 
Government, when they formed the First 
Class of the Army Reserve in 1867, only 
gave its men 2d. daily pay each, which 
is a small fraction of the pay and al- 
lowances which they had in their regi- 
ments, leaving it to them to obtain the 
difference by civil employment—that is, 
wages for work, from the Government 
downwards to the lowest class of civil 
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employer. This Reserve is erroneously 
called General Peel’s; but that successful 
Minister of War, who united useful 
military experience with administrative 
ability, disapproved the system, and pro- 
posed a different one. The responsible 
military authorities in 1867 fixed the 
training of the Reserve at 28 days’ drill 
with the Militia, and 12 days under 
Staff serjeants of pensioners. But this 
amount of training brought into play 
the jarring interests which I have men- 
tioned. The civil employer would not 
take into his service a man whose work 
was to be interrupted every year by 40 
days of military training and duties. 
And, on the other hand, the Reserve 
soldier could not live on his daily pay, 
which was only 2d. The Reserve of 
1867 therefore broke down, as will be 
seen in 1870. The unwillingness of 
civilians to employ Reserve men is 
grounded on the strongest of motives— 
self interest. For, in the first place, there 
is the inherent disadvantage already al- 
luded to, which, in other words, is sim- 
ply that the Reserve workman serves two 
masters—one, himself; the other, the 
real master, the Reserve soldier’s mili- 
tary superior. It is waste of time to add 
that, as a rule, the civilian must prefer 
a civilian workman, of whom he is the 
sole master. In the second place, a call 
to arms or to training of the Reserve 
men engaged in the very varied work of 
this country—from steam, gas, and iron, 
to agricultural, prison, or railway work 
—interrupts, and is prejudicial to that 
order and system which are indispens- 
able for its success. The better the 
workman, the greater the loss; and an 
unexperienced substitute may derange 
or blow up a gas work, let loose con- 
victs, turn a break, or shunt a railway 
carriage the wrong way. I now beg to 
adduce difficulties ; the Reserve man has 
to encounter, in obtaining civil employ- 
ment or work sufficient for a livelihood, 
much more an equivalent to his liberal, 
regimental pay and allowances, which 
cannot amount to less than 2s. 6d. or 3s. 
a-day. The Reserve soldier starts with 
a natural difficulty in obtaining such 
wages by work, or anything like them, 
for the combatant or enterprizing spirit 
of the village or manufacturing town, 
whose distaste for labour has led him to 
enlist, is not the man to settle down to 
hard work. But, besides this drawback, 
he has to struggle with the constant 
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fluctuations of the labour market, bad 
times, the influence of strikes and 
trades unions. If he fall sick, and sick- 
ness is another and a very serious short- 
coming of the First Class Army Reserve, 
he has no regimental hospital to go to; or, 
if his work stop, he has to face daily 
accumulating debt and destitution. It 
is apposite to state here a few facts as to 
the absence of organization in the First 
Class Army Reserve. They are not sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Mutiny Act 
and Articles of War, except when called 
out on emergency and national peril, for 
training, or exercise, or drill, or aid, to the 
civil power; they have no regimental or 
hospital organization ; three months’ an- 
ticipated Reserve pay; and a roving 
pass from muster day to muster day. 
They are allowed an uniform, neces- 
saries, and liberal pay, when called out. 
Anticipated pay, bounty and deferred 
pay—all three are similar in their effects. 
Pandora’s gift; the lump sum of money 
in hand—that fatal temptation to the 
lower classes—-the great field of British 
recruiting — to indulge, to an extent 
before unknown to them, the popular 
passion—drink, which the history of our 
naval and military law proves to be the 
chief cause of the crimes and misfortunes 
of these classes. Of the three evils, 
bounty is the least, because whilst in a 
voluntary service, such as ours, it is, and 
always will be, a successful attraction to 
enlist; the disorders to which it gives 
rise, because, under the control of regi- 
mental authorities, from the lance cor- 
poral to the commanding officer, are 
easier checked and have fewer bad con- 
sequences than anticipated pay and de- 
ferred pay, which are under no military 
restraint. It was, therefore, with un- 
affected regret that officers of experience 
learnt that deferred pay was to be given, 
for the sake of not a great economy, in 
lieu of the soldier’s pension, that great 
incentive to good conduct, which gives 
the deserving soldier with long service, 
a happy, because however humble, an 
independent home amongst kith and kin, 
and which he values still more because 
he looks on it as a reward granted him 
for long and faithful service by a grate- 
ful Sovereign and generous country, 
which saves him from the dependence, 
the cold comfort, and the isolation of the 
workhouse. I was instructed, in the 
spiring of 1870 by the War Office, to 
state the cause of the collapse of the First 
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Class of the Army Reserve of 1867, aris. 
ing from the unwillingness of soldiers to 
enter it—I referred the case, for their 
opinions, to selected commanding officers 
of regiments in Ireland. Their report re- 
echoed briefly the causes stated in this 
speech: insufficient pay of the soldiers 
of the Reserve, and want of civil em- 
ployment, to enable them to make up 
for their insufficient pay by work. [ 
approved this opinion, and submitted it 
to the Secretary of State for War, who 
confirmed it, and acknowledged the 
correctness of the Report as to the two 
deficiencies which had caused the col- 
lapse of the Reserve—too little pay, and 
want of civil employment—by intro- 
ducing into the Army Enlistment Act of 
1870, which established the First Class 
Army Reserve, provisions which doubled 
the pay of its soldiers, and abolished, 
with the view of rendering Reserve 
workmen acceptable to the civil em- 
ployer, the 28 days’ training with the 
Militia, which left it with only 12 days’ 
annual training under Staff serjeants of 
pensioners. But these concessions did 
not produce the desired effect, for in 
1876 the War Office found it necessary 
to amplify them, and increase the pay of 
the Reserve men to 6d., and, at the 
same time, to further reduce the training 
to seven days in the year. It is to be 
regretted that the War Department, in | 
their eagerness to make the system of 
civil employment Reserves succeed, 
should not have submitted to Parlia- 
ment the difficulties which «hey had en- 
countered in working this, as I have 
ventured to say, untried theory; more 
especially as the increase of Reserve pay, 
and abolition of the training of the Re- 
serve with the Militia, enacted in the 
Army Enlistment Act of 1870, had not 
caused the system to work satisfactorily. 
If Parliament had been consulted, the 
War Office would not have had recourse 
to expedients which affected discipline, 
training, and the rules of the Service. 
I have some right, my Lords, to make 
the mention I have done of that regret, 
because in June, 1871, I expressed in 
debate ‘‘my great regret” that the 
War Office had in 1870 been silent and 
kept your Lordships in the dark as to the 
War Office having, in consequence of a 
Report from the commanding officers of 
regiments in Ireland, confirmed by my- 
self, as to the causes of the collapse of 
the Reserveof 1867, that is—insufficiency 
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of pay and want of civil employment, 
increased the pay of the Reserve to 4d., 
which increase they had stated to Par- 
liament, but had been silent as to the 
reduction of their 28 days training with 
the Militia, and the difficulties occa- 
sioned by civil employment. If your 
Lordships had been thus made ac- 
quainted in 1870 with the inherent diffi- 
culties and unfavourable consequences 
of the civil employment system with 
consequent curtailment of a great part of 
the training, you would, with your habi- 
tual care for the public interests, have ad- 
vised the adoption of remedial measures 
which would not have increased since that 
time the Army Estimates, whilst they 
diminished the efficiency of the training 
of the Reserve and compromised the in- 
terests of discipline. And, certainly, 
my Lords, nothing could prejudice the 
interests of training and discipline more 
than the two expedients to reconcile the 
civil employer to the Reserve workman, 
and I must observe that curtailment of 
drill is also agreeable to him. Both of 
these expedients were resorted to also 
without being previously communicated 
to Parliament by the War Office after 
the concessions of 1870. The first 
of these two expedients was the mis- 
prision by the late Secretary of State 
for War of his own Regulations of 
February 9, 1871, that whenever the 
Reserve was called out for training it 
was to be under the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act and the Articles of War. 
The War Office ignored this Regulation, 
and allowed the training to be volun- 
tary, that is—at the will of the Reserve 
soldier. The results of taking out of 
the hands of the military superiors 
the duty of instructing the soldiers and 
leaving it in their hands, a policy un- 
known in the civilized armies of the 
world, was a reversal of all the positions 
of authority and subordination. The 
general officer commanding in Ire- 
Jand and other officers in command had 
to solicit and invite, when they ought to 
have commanded, the attendance of 
soldiers at training. The good or un- 
employed soldier complied ; but the one 
with good employment or the bad soldier, 
sent excuses or, as Lord Sandhurst said, 
impertinent refusals ; and it was another 
unfavourable symptom that the Reserve 
men who attended were in a very small 
minority. The training was neglected 
for several years, and the Reserve was 
untaught in the valuable A B OC of the 
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modern art of war—skirmishing with 
proper precautions—the knowledge and 
use of ground against the improved 
arms of the present day—which would 
have been so useful to them if called 
to take the field against Continental 
troops. The unfavourable result of 
allowing the soldier’s knowledge of his 
duty to be optional with him caused 
the discontinuance, as I was informed 
by the Under Secretary of State, when 
I asked for the defaulters lists of the 
Reserve of the annual training of the 
Reserves at their district-place of as- 
sembly, under the wholesome influence 
of military law, where their military 
spirit was kept up, and acts of undis- 
cipline such as absences were registered 
and punished—the soldiers equipped in 
their uniforms were practised in drill 
and in marching in: their new ammuni- 
tion boots, a military precaution against 
foot - soreness, which, however little 
thought of by civilians, has, when 
neglected, caused disasters ensuing from 
a tardy march or a delayed concentra- 
tion. The noble Earl stated that there 
were no defaulters lists, because the 
Reserves had not been assembled at 
their district places for training. The 
other exemption was of Reserve men 
with responsible employment of a 
higher class — generally, Government 
employment—such as gaols, &c. These 
exemptions were, I understand, very 
numerous —I speak under correction, 
as the War Department has not given 
me the promised Returns — and so 
completely freed them from their mili- 
tary duties that they did not even at- 
tend the important concentrations of 
the Second and Fifth Army Corps. 
This second exemption—I do not know 
whether it was allowed by the late or 
present Minister of War—is not so 
serious as the first ; but it is a departure 
from that equitable distribution of the 
soldier’s duties, which is an essential gua- 
rantee of his contentment and discipline. 
The excusing a comrade and an equal 
from common duties excites jealousies 
and unfavourable feelings in a Force. 
And it is a bad example that military 
instruction which is an imperative duty, . 
and without which a soldier is use- 
less, should be allowed to be entirely 
superseded by the duties of civil em- 
loyment. It is due to the present 
Beivotay of State for War to state 
here how much the Army is indebted to 
him for having at the late concentra- 
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tions assembled the First Olass Army 
Reserve at their different destinations 
under the provisions of the Mutiny Act 
and Articles of War. But even these 
really fatal exemptions could not render 
satisfactory the working of the unfortu- 
nate system of civil employment, for, as 
I have stated, the pay in 1876 was 
raised to 6d., and the 12 days’ training 
reduced to 7. It is remarkable that 
although such sweeping and numerous 
concessions were made to the ‘civil em- 
ployer and the Reserve soldier, not 
only none were granted to the tax- 
payer, but each concession to them was 
accompanied by an additional tax, so 
that in this year he has to pay treble 
for a Reserve proportionately diminished 
in value as his protection in times of great 
emergency and imminent national peril. 
I shared the general satisfaction ex- 
pressed at the creditable and military 
appearance and set-up of the First 
Class Army Reserve at the concentra- 
tions of the two Army Corps in July 
last, as well as at their good conduct, 
their knowledge of elementary drill, and 
the correctness and steadiness with 
which they performed the movements ; 
I speak from hearsay. But it is only 
just to the case to add that these 
movements were very simple, that a 
bugle was not heard, skirmishing 
was not practised, although now, on 
account of improved arms, so impor- 
tant an instruction. And as regards 
their conduct it is equally fair to 
the case to say that is confidently 
stated that the small percentage of men 
absent from the Reserve would have 
been much larger, if old illegal absences 
struck off the strength of the Reserve 
had been entered in the state; and no 
merit can be claimed for men not ab- 
senting themselves when they were ex- 
empted from all their duties and got 
all their pay: that at exercises with 
other troops, commanding officers had 
been anything but satisfied with their 
conduct; and that in two instances on 
the march to and from the July concen- 
trations, parties of the Reserve had mis- 
conducted themselves; and certainly Lord 
Sandhurst’s opinion of them when com- 
’ manding in Ireland was anything but 
favourable of them. The concentrations 
were a féte, and cannot be considered as a 
criterion of the Force. The weather was 
beautiful; the Reserve men wore their 
new clothes, received extra pay for the 
concentration ; the employers, consider- 
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ing it a holiday, gave their Reserve 
workmen leave for seven days. Still, 
they would not give them another day, 
although it was for the march past. 
Crowds came from London and all 
parts to see these gala parades. But 
it is impossible to blind oneself to the 
fact that a call to arms of the First 
Class Army Reserve under very different 
circumstances would have produced very 
different results, such as a call in bitter 
winter weather for aid for an indefinite 
time to the Civil Power in Ireland or 
foreign service, with no leave from the 
civil employer, but, on the contrary, 
the certainty that they would find their 
places filled should they return. And I 
venture to ask, what would be the course 
pursued by the Reserve soldiers with 
comfortable homes and well-paid em- 
ployments, with the prospect of nothing 
but daily pay, rigid performance of their 
duties in tents, 12 men to a tent, ora 
bivouac with all the hardships of a cam- 
paign? The most important feature of 
the concentration of the First Class Army 
Reserve remains to be told. But before 
doing so, it is necessary for the better 
comprehension of the great military 
question with which it is connected to 
take a glance at the past—the events 
and speeches of 1870-71. With refer- 
ence to those times, the Secretary of 
State in February, 1871, was pleased to 
say that— 

“ Events had occurred in Europe of so mar- 
vellous a character that ‘he thought it no exag- 
geration to say they had no yarallel in the 
records of history or in the fables of Herodotus;’” 


and added that the influence of these 
events had 

“ created the fixed determination in the minds 
of the British people to place their military 
establishments on an efficient footing, and to 
have an Army with Reserves.” 


After reading that speech it will be for 
your Lordships to judge whether the 
Militia regiments and their Reserves, so 
much eulogized by competent judges at 
the concentrations in July last, are not 
entitled to less doubtful praise than the 
noble Viscount bestowed on them at 
that time; whether the short service, 
which he said lay at the root of all 
Army reform and its offspring ‘‘ a special 
Reserve ”’ as he called it, for the forma- 
tion of both of which, he says, he intro- 
duced a Bill into Parliament in 1870, 
have justified the noble Viscount’s high 
eulogium of them and the expectations 
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which he formed of their success; and 
whether the hope expressed by him has 
been fulfilled, that he would get, by 
means of the short service, 9,000 men 
for the First Class Army Reserve, for 
which number he had charged in the 
Army Estimates; and finally, whether 
he was right in stating that he “ con- 
sidered himself entitled to adhere to and 
sustain the policy of attenuated regi- 
ments in the time of peace.” The im- 
portant feature of the First Class Army 
Reserve was the misapprehension, I be- 
lieve, a general one, that that Reserve 
was a short-service one—whereas on the 
contrary it was a long-service one and 
composed of old soldiers, too old some of 
them for a campaign. The importance 
of this fact is the consideration to which 
it gives rise respecting the causes why 
far from being a short-service Reserve, 
no short-service men served, notwith- 
standing the predictions of the noble 
Viscount which I have quoted, that he 
could get 9,000 men by means of the 
short service ; and notwithstanding that 
if the short-service men who had served 
the three years since 1870, which the 
4th paragraph of the Army Enlistment 
Act of 1870 allowed them to do, for the 
express purpose of forming a Reserve, 
which the Preamble of that Bill and the 
War Minister stated was the object of 
the Bill—more than 9,000 men would 
have entered the Reserve by this time. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is 
that these men must have been used for 
other purposes than that of the Reserves, 
and that purpose could only have been 
to fill up the vacancies in regiments em- 
barking for India and abroad, which 
were below their strength, and to fill up 
vacancies in them caused by the medical 
authorities rejecting as unfit for foreign 
service, on account of their bad physique 
under age, or other causes required to 
stay at home. A War Office Return 
shows that the First Class Army Reserve, 
the only Army Reserve liable to serve 
abroad, consisted of long-service men 
and numbered about 5,300 in July last. 
The late Minister of War’s predictions 
fell to the ground, therefore, that he 
would get 9,000 short-service men for 
the Reserves, who were to make up for 
his policy of attenuated regiments, to 
which, on account of the certainty of 
having the ‘Special Reserve,’ he 
steadily adhered. All the Reports of 
successive Inspector Generals, however 
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cruiting, admit the absence of the men 
of height and bodily strength who for- 
merly enlisted, and that agreat proportion 
of the recruits of the present day require 
what is called fattening up for a year or 
two. It isnotorious that the great num- 
bers of the recruits since short service 
was established are under age. The 
Artillery Guards who require men of 
a better physique are short of their 
strength. Under these circumstances 
it is clear that short service without 
pension does not enable recruiting to 
compete so successfully as formerly in 
the “labour market.” Under the in- 
fluence of these considerations, I con- 
sider it my duty to say that the Govern- 
ment is as little able at the present time 
to send an Army on foreign service as 
they were in 1874, when the rights of 
the Treaty of Paris were surrendered to 
the illegitimate demandsof Russia, which 
was as much opposed to Treaty as to 
International Law; that it was at least 
a satisfaction to know that a surrender 
of those rights which no Englishman 
could hear mentioned without a flush of 
the cheek and a sigh, the friends I had 
in the late Cabinet had yielded a great 
British right—which they must have 
loathed tu do as much as their country- 
men—through the pressure of the want 
of military means of going to war should 
Russia have persisted in her demands, 
which, however, thereisnodoubtshenever 
intended to do. I have had the honour 
to submit to your Lordships the opinion 
founded on the state of Ireland for cen- 
turies, and the want of regimental 
organization, regular pay, and military 
control of the First Class Army Reserve, 
and the numerous causes which I have 
stated in this speech affecting the effi- 
ciency of the Reserves—that they are 
useless in England, and dangerous in 
Ireland ; which opinion, serious as it is, 
was not controverted by any Member on 
either side of your Lordships’ House. 
It would, therefore, be waste of time 
to enlarge on the subject. As re- 
gards India, my Lords, short servico 
is a failure; so say all the best mili- 
tary and financial authorities, and a 
Committee sat lately on this subject, 
which proves that Indian feeling, as well 
as of a great party in this country, on 
this subject is favourable to the Indian 
view of the question. It was urged by 
former Committees that this country was 
put to a great expense in instructing and 
preparing troops to serve in India, and 
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that this ought to be a set-off to the 
great expense which the short service 
caused to Indian finance. But I cannot 
think that this reasoning is fair. Great 
Britain, in common justice for her own 
credit and interest, is bound not to send 
a less efficient Army to India than the 
one she maintains at home. And, even 
if this were not the case, the very many 
expenses which India must incur from 
the great mortality of troops, owing to 
her tropical climate, and the filling up 
of death vacancies and sending home 
invalids and men to replace them, would 
more than pay the Debt of India to this 
country. 

Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Papers showing why the 
conditions of service in the fifth paragraph of 
the Regulations for the Discipline and Payment 
of the Army Reserve, that the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act and Articles of War should apply to 
the Force whenever it is called out for training 
and exercise, were not carried out from 1871 to 
2nd March 1876; and for any papers showing 
how many men of the Ist Class Army Reserve 
have been invalided.—(The Lord Strathnairn.) 


Viscount CARDWELL thought when 
the noble and gallant Lord rose, he was 
going to express his gratification that 
his own doleful expectations as to the 
result of the legislation in connection 
with the Reserves had not been fulfilled, 
but he (Viscount Cardwell) had not been 
gratified in that respect. When the late 
Government came into office, the prin- 
ciple of a Reserve had indeed been ac- 
cepted by Parliament, but the number 
of men enlisted was insignificant. In 
1870 the system was adopted of enlisting 
men for short service, with a view to the 
formation of an efficient Reserve. The 
question now therefore was, whetherit was 
best to have a Reserve founded upon the 
principle of short service in the Line, in 
combination with civil employment after- 
wards; and the result of the system 
was seen exemplified in the case of the 
Prussian Army. What was the present 
state of affairs in connection with our 
own Army? Great facilities had been 
given by the late, and since extended 
by the present Government to men to 
choose whether they would serve for a 
long period with a pension, or for a 
short period, with civil employment 
afterwards. The result was that a 
very marked and decided preference, 
and asteadily increasing preference, had 
been shown for short service in the 
ranks, with civil employment during the 
period of service in the Reserve. The 
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noble and gallant Lord said they could 
not expect to have a Reserve in existence, 
of course a system which only com- 
menced towards the end of 1870, and 
required six years of actual service with 
the colours, as the general rule, could 
not be expected to have contributed 
great numbers to the Reserve, in the 
earlier part of 1876; but the Returns 
on the Table showed that at the end 
of 1875 there had enlisted over 57,000 
men for short service, with subsequent 
civil employment, and there must have 
been a considerable number added to 
those figures since that time. The num- 
ber enlisted now must be considerably 
over 60,000. This was certainly sufficient 
proof, that so far as numbers were con- 
cerned, the experiment had not failed. 
He should have thought that the noble 
and gallant Lord, with his experience, 
would have remembered what Lord 
Raglan said when he had less than 
10,000 men in the Crimea available to 
defend the lines, and when the late 
Duke of Newcastle told him there were 
2,000 recruits to send out—‘“ For God’s 
sake do not send them out, as they 
will only die like flies.” What had 
been the remedy for that state of things ? 
Why, the forming of a good Reserve 
force such as they had at present in 
progress, to which no objection could 
be made, inasmuch as it consisted of 
men who were inured to service, and 
who would be perfectly able to take 
their places beside the Regular troops 
in the field. The noble and gallant 
Lord might assert that we had an at- 
tenuated first line, but he knew per- 
fectly well that for the purpose of re- 
sisting invasion, we never had before 
anything like so great a Force in the 
country in time of peace as that 
which was left by the late Government, 
and was maintained by the present Go- 
vernment. As to the attenuated front 
line not being filled up by the Reserve, 
it should be borne in mind that the Act 
only passed in 1870, and of course it 
kad not yet produced 60,000, or any large 
number of men, for the Reserve. There 
was no enactment that men should go into 
the Reserve at the end of three years; 
there was indeed a power to send them 
into the Reserve at the end of that time, 
but there was a strong objection taken to 
actingon it byno one more pertinaciously 
than by the noble and gallant Lord him- 
self. The late Government did not want 
to force the system, so they began with 
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six years in the Line and six years in the 
Reserve, and no large number of three 
years’ men had yetgone into the Reserve. 
The present Government, however, had 
allowed men more freely to go into the 
Reserve than they could do before; but 
still the period had not come yet for pro- 
ducing any very great effect upon the 
Reserves. The fruit was upon the tree, 
and was visible to the eye: but it was 
not yet gathered, for the simple rea- 
son that it was not yet ripe. When the 
present system was first put in force, 
it was said that they would not get 
men to the standards unless they al- 
lowed pensions; but he had shown that 
more than 60,000 had enlisted for short 
service, and the number who joined 
was not diminishing, but was increas- 
ing year by year. The tendency was 
constantly increasing to go for a short, 
instead of a longer period, He should 
have expected that the noble and gallant 
Lord would have come forward and said 
that he had not been a sanguine person, 
and that he had not thought that such a 
Reserve as they now had would have 
been secured, but that, as a patriot and 
a soldier, he was glad to acknowledge 
that he had been altogether mistaken, 
and that they had the prospect of a Re- 
serve of that character. So much then 
for the experiment as regarded numbers ; 
now, as regarded the efficiency of the men 
passed into the Reserve, he (Viscount 
Cardwell) was sorry the noble and gal- 
lant Lord had not brought forward the 
Motion at an earlier period of the Session 
when the illustrious Duke (the Duke of 
Cambridge), who had now left the coun- 
try, could have been present and stated 
his views on the subject. However, 
they had before them a General Order 
of the illustrious Duke which showed 
conclusively the state of efficiency of the 
men in the Reserve, and that it was 
very good. A question was some time 
ago raised that these men might be com- 
pelled to serve with the Militia; but it 
was found, in answer to a circular which 
he (Viscount Cardwell) had issued to 
commanding officers, that that would 
interfere too much with their civil 
employments, and consequently it was 
not pressed. Parliament, therefore, 
provided, and the authorities now fol- 
lowed, a course in regard to those men 
which was least likely to interfere with 
their civil employments. The noble 
Lord asked why these men had not been 
compulsorily called out since 1871. The 
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answer was that a very successful trial 
was made in 1871, and it was proposed 
as a general rule to use the brigade 
depots for the convenient training of the 
Reserve men in each neighbourhood and 
in 1872 and 1873 the depdts were not 
yet built; moreover, wages were very 
high, and to call the men out to a dis- 
tance would have involved great loss, 
for which as they were almost all men 
of long service there was no sort of rea- 
son, but the brigade depots were now 
being rapidly completed, and no doubt 
would be used for all the purposes 
for which they were designed by Par- 
liament. He was very glad to say 
that the country had a good prospect 
of a strong Reserve force. The statistics 
showed that, and the General Order 
showed the character and efficiency of 
the men. He would not follow the re- 
marks of the noble and gallant Lord in 
regard to the Treaty of 1856, because that 
matter had very lately been most fully and 
accurately explained by his noble Friend 
behind him (Earl Granville). In con- 
clusion, he rejoiced that if ever they 
were called upon to fight such battles as 
they had fought a little more than 20 
years ago, they would have a Reserve 
composed of trained men on whom they 
could rely, and they would not again hear 
the same. despairing cry which they at 
that time heard from the Commander in 
Chief of the want of an efficient Reserve. 
He thanked their Lordships for having 
allowed him to occupy their time so long 
so soon after having spoken on the same 
subject. 

Kart CADOGAN said, he was glad 
that the noble Viscount (Viscount Card- 
well) had replied to the speech of the 
noble and gallant Lord (Lord Strath- 
nairn), which appeared to have been 
directed chiefly to his action with regard 
to the system of short service and the 
Reserves, as anything he himself could 
say would not come with such force as 
what fell from the noble Viscount. He 
ventured, however, to join in the noble 
Viscount’s remonstrance against the 
course pursued on that occasion by the 
noble and gallant Lord, and trusted he 
should not be thought presumptuous in 
doing so. The subject of short service 
and the Reserve was not a new one. It 
had been before the country and before 
the gallant and noble Lord himself, both 
in its details and its principles, for now 
more than five years; and in a Session 
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certainly not been over-burdened with 
legislative business, it might, he thought, 
have been possible for the noble and 
gallant Lord to have brought forward a 
Motion, or by some other means to have 
taken an opportunity of laying his view 
before their Lordships at an earlier 
period, instead of waiting till one of the 
last weeks of the Session, and till the 
illustrious Duke the Commander-in- 
Chief had left the country, and many of 
their Lordships who were interested in 
that subject had been obliged to leave 
town. He would not follow the noble 
and gallant Lord in his general remarks, 
“but would confine himself entirely to the 
Motion he had put upon the Table. The 
Motion was one for— 

“Papers showing why the conditions of ser- 

vice in the fifth paragraph of the Regulations 
for the Discipline and Payment of the Army 
Reserve, that the provisions of the Mutiny Act 
and the Articles of War should apply to the 
Force whenever it is called out for training and 
exercise, were not carried out from 1871 to 2nd 
March 1876.” 
The terms of the Motion were not quite 
accurate. The men who had been asked 
to volunteer, as had been stated, were 
under the Mutiny Act and the Articles 
of War while on service; and therefore 
the allegation that the regulations of the 
Mutiny Act and the Articles of War had 
not been carried out was incorrect. If 
the noble and gallant Lord would refer 
to the Appendix to the Returns he would 
find that when the Reserves were asked 
to volunteer for service in the Summer 
Manouvres they presented themselves 
in considerable numbers. They were 
asked to volunteer because the Govern- 
ment did not wish to harass the men by 
taking them from their civil employ- 
ments. Nothing had been concealed in 
the Returns. The War Office did not 
wish to conceal anything in this matter 
or in any other. They considered that 
the response which had been made by 
those Reserve men who were summoned 
had afforded a direct, straightforward 
answer to the question whether men in 
civil employment would come when they 
were called on; and although they were 
not the short service men who had 
passed six years in the Army, the War 
Office thought that test sufficient, and 
he believed that they and the country 
had reason to congratulate themselves 
on the result. 

Lorpv STRATHNAIRN, in reply, 
stated that there was the greatest dis- 
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tinction between the Prussian compulsory 
Army system and ours, and that while 
in the Prussian Army there were no 
boys, ours was filled with them. At the 
same time, he highly praised the con- 
duct of the military during the Fenian 
disturbances in Ireland. He contended 
that the short service system had beena 
failure. 

Lorp DORCHESTER said, he wished 
to address a few words to their Lordships 
in support of the Motion of his noble and 
gallant Friend (Lord Strathnairn), under 
whom he had served. It had been his 
good fortune to survive the campaign 
in the Crimea 20 years ago, and he could 
confirm what had been stated by the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Card- 
well) as to Lord Raglan’s words, that 
the second battalion recruits ought not 
to be sent out to die like flies. He had 
himself seen them die like flies. When 
the noble Viscount spoke of 60,000 men 
having enlisted for short service, his 
(Lord Dorchester’s) reply was that that 
was a very small and insignificant Re- 
serve force for the protection of the 
wealth, and treasure, and property of 
this country. There ought, in truth, to 
be five times that number. He was 
sorry that the illustrious Duke was not 
present, as no doubt he would have ex- 
plained his views on the system of short 
service, and whether it would satisfy the 
wants of the country. No doubt, a cer- 
tain proportion of men after 20 years’ 
service would not be worth much, but 
they would be better than “the flies” 
of two years’ service. Nor did he think 
that the three years’ service men would 
be as good as the 20 years’ men, who 
would die at their posts, and as long as 
they had a bit of bread would never 
complain, but would serve with that dis- 
tinction which had excited the admira- 
tion of the French Generals. 


On Question ? Resolved in the negative. 


ERNE, LOUGH AND RIVER BILL 
(No. 189), anp 
ARDGLASS HARBOUR BILL (No. 193). 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in moving that the Bills be 
now read the second time, said, that 


they were for the purpose of yore 
works executed in Ireland which woul 
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be of great importance to that part of 
the country to which they referred. The 
second reading of the Bills had been 
postponed because of objections which 
had been raised by the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees (Lord Redes- 
dale); but he had now received infor- 
mation from Ireland which would re- 
move those objections, and as the Bills 
would go before the noble Lord’s Com- 
mittee, he would be able to insert those 
Amendments which he might consider 
to be necessary. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bills read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, at quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 7th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]— New Wrir Issuzp — For Car- 
marthen Borough, v. Charles William Nevill, 
esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

New Memper Sworn—Sir Walter Wyndham 
Burrell, baronet, for the Borough of New 
Shoreham. 

Suppiy — considered in Committee—Ct1vi Srr- 
vices—Resolutions [August 5] reported. 

Ways anp Merans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [August 5] reported. 

Pusutic Brits — Ordered — First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *; Win- 
ter Assizes (Ireland) * [290]. 

Second Reading—Parochial Records * [283]. 

Select Committee—Report—Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Arti- 
zans and Labourers Dwellings) * [260-287]. 

Committee—Appellate Jurisdiction [111]—n.». ; 
Companies Acts (1862 and 1867) Amendment * 
[211]—n.p.; Legal Practitioners * [142]—Rr.P. 

Committee—Report—Sheriff Courts (Scotland) * 
[96-289]; Queen Anne’s Bounty * [278]. 

Considered as amended — Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Birmingham, &c.) * 
[266]; Local Government Board’s Provi- 
ret, Orders Confirmation (Bath, &c.) * 

264]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading —For- 
feiture Relief * [259] and passed. 

Third Reading—Police (Expenses) Act Con- 
tinuance* [268]; Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment ae ry * [207]; Municipal 
Privileges (Ireland) * [39], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Prisons (Scotland) * [247] ; Prisons 
(Ireland) * [197]. 
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AFRICA (WEST COAST)—NATIVE 
LABOURERS—AFRICAN MAIL 
STEAMERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he is aware that the African 
Mail Steamers are constantly conveying 
natives enlisted from Sierra Leone and 
other British Ports on the African Coast, 
for labour, to St. Thomas and other 
Portuguese settlements ; whether he has 
any information as to the chartering for 
the purpose of the traffic of the steamer 
‘‘ Sir Arthur Kennedy”’ by a Portuguese 
firm, and of its detention at Sierra Leone 
by the Governor; and whether he will 
lay upon the Table Copies of the Cor- 
respondence which may have passed on 
this subject between the Governor of 
Sierra Leone, the Colonial Office, the 
Foreign Office, and the Portuguese Go- 
vernment authorities ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: No representa- 
tion or complaint, Sir, has been made to 
the Colonial Office that the African 
mail steamers are constantly conveying 
natives enlisted for labour to any of the 
Portuguese settlements. There is, of 
course, no legal impediment to Natives 
of the West Coast taking passages in 
the mail steamers for places beyond 
British territory. With regard to the 
Sir Arthur Kennedy, there has been a 
Correspondence relating to that vessel, 
arising out of the fact that a special 
permit was applied for to protect her 
from seizure. The object of the appli- 
cation was that her fittings-up resembled 
those that were used in slavers, and it 
was thought by the proprietors that a 
special permit would prevent any un- 
necessary seizure. The Portuguese Con- 
sul, however, had no information of the 
intended voyage, and the Lieutenant 
Governor refused the permit, in which 
course he has been supported by the 
Secretary of State. A Correspondence 
is now in progress respecting another 
vessel which shipped from Quitta, on the 
Gold Coast, a larger number of pas- 
sengers than her tonnage warranted, 
and as this Correspondence is not yet 
concluded, it, of course, cannot be 
given. When it is concluded, I shall 
be happy to see how far it may be 
practicable to meet the wishes of the 
hon. Gentleman with regard to its pre- 
sentation. 
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ARMY — MOBILIZATION — THE LONG- 
FORD RIFLE MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his 
attention had been called to the mis- 
management which entailed much suffer- 
ing and privation on the Longford Rifles 
during the late Mobilization ; to the fact, 
for instance, that they had to march for 
eight miles to be reviewed by the Com- 
mander in Chief without having any 
water before starting ; that on the review 
ground the supply of water was so small 
that many of the men got none all day, 
and both officers oak men suffered 
severely in consequence on their return 
to camp; and, if he will cause inquiry 
to be made as to who was responsible 
for this mismanagement ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
sorry, Sir, that hon. Members from Ire- 
land have had their attention called to 
the misfortunes of the Militia from that 
country. I have had no complaints in 
reference to English or Scotch regiments. 
In consequence of the hon. Member’s 
Question I have made inquiry into the 
matter, and I find that there does not 
appear to have been any mismanagement 
connected with the Longford Rifles 
during the late mobilization, and no 
reports have been received of suffering 
and privation said to have been endured 
by the regiment. In common with 
others in the same brigade, they marched 
four miles to the ground and four miles 
back to be inspected by his Royal High- 
ness the Field Marshal Commanding in 
Chief. The Brigade General has already 
reported that the brigade halted for 
three-quarters of an hour at Yarn- 
borough, had water, and the water-carts 
were re-filled and accompanied the regi- 
ment to the review. No doubt, some 
inconvenience was experienced owing 
to the intense heat of the weather, but 
so far as I know from the Reports there 
was no such mismanagement as stated 
by the hon. Gentleman. 


DOVER HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If the Govern- 
ment intend to proceed next Session 
with the Bill brought in but dropped in 
the last Session for completing the har- 
bour and works at Dover; and, if not, 


whether they will give such timely 
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notice in the Recess as will enable the 
local authorities to take such action as 
they may be advised to take in the 
matter ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not, Sir, in a position 
definitively to state the intentions of the 
Government. They entirely recognize 
the justice of the latter part of the 
Question, and they will undertake that 
timely notice shall be given to the har- 
bour authorities as to the course which 
the Government will pursue. 


INDIA—BANDA AND KIRWEE BOOTY, 
QUESTION. 


Genera SHUTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If it is 
intended to refer the unadjusted prize 
alcims of Sir George Whitlock’s force 
as regards the Kirwee Booty \to the 
High Court of Admiralty ; and, whether 
more prompt steps cannot be taken to 
settle these claims? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
there is no intention on the part of the 
Secretary of State for India to advise 
the Crown to refer to the Court of Admi- 
ralty any question in relation to the 
Banda and Kirwee prize money, nor is 
there any intention of disturbing the 
decisions already arrived at in the mat- 
ter. The Secretary of State, after com- 
munication with the prize agents, has 
recently instructed the Government of 
India to wind up the accounts and take 
measures for a fourth and final distri- 
bution of the prize fund. 


THE RECORD OFFICE—DESTRUCTION 
AND SALE OF PUBLIC RECORDS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. W. GORDON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether any and what documents de- 
posited in the Public Record Office or in 
any office which, by the Act 1 and 2 
Vic. c. 94, has been declared a portion 
of that office have since the year 1841 
been destroyed; whether any and what 
public records have been taken from the 
Public Record Office and sold; whether 
or not it is the fact that a great quantity 
of public records were sold by auction 
by Messrs. Sotheby on the 10th April 
1869 and the five following days; and, 
if so, by whose authority such sale was 
made; and, whether it is the fact that 
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the Trustees of the British Museum pur- 
chased any and what portion of such 
records or any other public records sold 
by, or by the authority of, the Public Re- 
cord Office at any other and what time ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, no 
papers or documents deposited in the 
Record Office under a warrant of the 
Master of the Rolls, and countersigned 
by the Lord Chancellor, have ever been 
destroyed. Until documents are brought 
in under such warrant they are not in 
the custody of the Master of the Rolls as 
of right. Some documents belonging 
to the Treasury, Admiralty, and the 
War Office many years ago—about 1846 
—were allowed, for convenience, to be 
deposited in the Record Office at the 
request of those Departments without 
any warrant, and form Class III. in the 
statement printed with the rules. Some 
of this class of documents (III.), by 
order of the Treasury, approved by the 
Board of Admiralty and War Office, 
were destroyed as useless on a Report of 
the Committee of the Treasury, Admi- 
ralty, and War Office in 1859. With 
regard to that part of the Question which 
relates to the sale of documents, I have 
a letter from Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, 
which gives this explanation :— 

‘*Mr. Charles Devon, who was formerly a 
clerk in the Chapter House, Westminster, sold 
to the British Museum, on the 12th of April, 
1862, a volume of original Minutes of the Record 
Commission from 1800 to 1830, together with a 
number of volumes relating to the late Record 
Commission. These volumes came into Mr. 
Devon’s hands from his relative, Mr. Caley, 
keeper of the Records in the Chapter House, 
and Secretary to the Record Commission. In 
addition to this, the Minutes of that Commis- 
sion, in 10 volumes, which were sent here by the 
Home Office, are still in existence in this office. 
With reference to the statement that Messrs. 
Sotheby had seen at the Record Office the 
papers and documents they subsequently sold 
by public auction on the 6th of April, 1869, I 
have to state that this charge is without a 
shadow of foundation. The papers in question 
belonged to the Duke of Leeds, and were sent 
to Messrs. Sotheby by Messrs. Guscotte, Wad- 
ham, and Daw, solicitors, Essex Street, Strand. 
Messrs. Sotheby state that they ‘ never inspected 
or saw the documents’ in question at the Public 
Record Office. The fact that the documents 
never were in the Record Office directly con- 
tradicts the statement made.” 


Spain— War Taxes 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES COM- 
MISSION — NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
([RELAND).—QUESTION. 

Mr. MITOHELL HENRY asked the 

Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
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his attention has been called to the recent 
Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Works, Ireland, in which Mr. Deane re- 
commends that the list of national 
monuments should be increased, so as 
to include many round towers and 
churches worthy of preservation, and 
which could be saved for centuries by a 
trifling outlay; and, if so, whether any 
steps will be taken by the Commis- 
sioners of Church Temporalities to carry 
out the suggestion of Mr. Deane the 
superintending architect ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, the Report of the Commissioners of — 
Public Works is addressed to the Trea- 
sury, of which that Board is a sub- 
department, and my attention had not 
been called to it until I saw the Notice of 
the hon. Member’s Question. Nor have 
I any control over the Church Tempo- 
ralities Commissioners; but they have 
informed me that, considering the large 
sums of money (£22,554) which they 
have already handed over to the Board 
of Works for the maintenance of eccle- 
siastical ruins as national monuments, 
they would not feel themselves justified 
in making further grants for similar 
purposes unless very cogent reasons are 
given to them for doing so. They are, 
however, still ready to give full con- 
sideration to any cases that may be 
brought under their notice. Special 
allusion is made in Dr. Deane’s Report 
to the ruins of Clonmacnoise; but these 
ruins have been vested in the Repre- 
sentative Church Body under the 25th 
section of the Irish Church Act, and that 
body will, no doubt, take proper steps to 
preserve the ruins from further decay. 


in Cuba. 


SPAIN—WAR TAXES IN CUBA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been called to a state- 
ment in the ‘‘ Diario de la Marina,” the 
official organ of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in Cuba, to the effect that the 
Germans, at the special request of their 
Government, are exempted from the 
puumeenire war taxes now levied in that 
island ; whether there are not treaties 
with Spain which place British subjects 
in all respects on the footing of the most 
favoured nation; and, whether such 
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treaties might not be employed for the 
protection of British subjects ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he had 
not seen the statement alluded to, but it 
was true that negotiations were going 
on between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of Spain. It was 
correctly stated, he believed, that, pend- 
ing those negotiations, German subjects 
had been temporarily, but not perma- 
nently, excused from the payment of 
those taxes. He did not think it would 
be expedient to say more at the present 
moment than that representations on 
the subject had been made to the Go- 
vernment of Spain, and the matter was 
receiving the earnest consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He could 
assure the hon. Member that all rights 
and claims which British subjects had 
should be carefully looked into and 
maintained. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MASSEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the scheme 
for the re-organization of the Outdoor 
or Surveying Branch of the Inland Re- 
venue has been received at the Trea- 
sury ; and, if so, when the decision on 
it will be made known to the Service ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that several 
schemes connected with the branches of 
the Inland Revenue were now before 
the Treasury. When the immediate 
pressure of Parliamentary work was 
over he hoped to be be able to give his 
attention to the subject with a view to 
their consideration. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF 
WORKS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether any steps have 
been taken to fill up the office of Chief 
Commissioner of Works vacated by the 
resignation of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Chichester ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Yes, Sir; I have 
taken steps to fill up that office. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL—LORDS’ 
AMENDMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he can name the day 
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on which the Consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Merchant Shipping 
Bill will be taken ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: We must conclude, 
Sir, this evening, after the Report of 
Supply, with the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bill and take the second reading of 
the Vivisection Bill, and we can then 
proceed with the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Merchant 
Shipping Bill. 


DUNKELD BRIDGE TRUST. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Lord 
Advocate, When the Dunkeld Bridge 
accounts were last laid before the Com- 
missioners of Supply for the county of 
Perth, as required by the Act; whether 
the debt on said Bridge is not yet ex- 
tinguished ; whether it be not the fact 
that the Dukes of Athole, in their capa- 
city of trustees, borrowed money for said 
Bridge, and charged the Bridge accounts 
ata higher rate of interest than they 
borrowed at, and thereby increased the 
debt and delayed its extinction ; and, 
whether he will recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the whole dealings of the Dukes of 
Athole with that Bridge trust ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Since the 
Question of the hon. Member was placed 
on the Paper, I have made inquiries 
into the matter in question. The Dun- 
keld Bridge Act provides that the ac- 
counts shall be laid before the Commis- 
sioners of Supply of Perthshire at their 
annual meeting in the month of April. 
The accounts for the year 1875 were 
accordingly laid before the meeting on 
8th April last. The debt on the bridge 
is not extinguished. The last accounts 
show a balance due to the Duke of 
£11,838. The whole question of the 
bridge accounts was thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Court of Session, who 
found that the Duke of Athole was en- 
titled to interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
upon the sum of £18,000, being the 
capital expended upon the bridge as 
from 7th November, 1808. Such being 
the finding of the Court, I do not con- 
sider that the Government have any 
right to address inquiries to the Duke 
as to what private arrangements he may 
have made with the persons who ad- 
vanced the money for building the 
bridge. The whole dealings of the Duke 
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of Athole with the Bridge Trust having 
been thoroughly and quite recently in- 
vestigated by the Courts of Law, I am 
not prepared to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member can ascertain 
the facts more fully by referring to the 
proceedings in the litigation before the 
Court of Session. 


ARMY—MILITIA SURGEONS—COMPEN- 
SATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is proposed to give compensation to those 
Surgeons of Militia who under the New 
Warrant will be deprived of a conside- 
rable portion of their present incomes, 
by transferring to the medical officers 
of the brigade depéts the duties for 
which the Militia Surgeons have hitherto 
received pay ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, the 
new Warrant gives medical officers of 
Militia an increase of rank and increase 
of pay, subject to certain conditions. On 
the other hand, it takes from them, in 
cases where brigade depéts are formed, 
the duty of inspecting the recruits, who 
are inspected by Army surgeons without 
charge. This is advisable on public 
grounds, irrespective of money. It has 
been frequently a subject of complaint 
that these Militia medical officers lost 
by having to neglect their private prac- 
tice in order to inspect the recruits. 
This appears, speaking generally, to be 
the only part of the Warrant by which 
they lose. The attendance upon the 
permanent Staffhas generally been com- 
plained of as a source of loss. From 
this they will now be relieved when 
brigade depéts are formed, but they will 
continue to be employed on this duty 
when no Army medical officer is avail- 
able. Until the 31st of December next 
it will not be known how many Militia 
medical officers accept the new terms, 
and until then I cannot undertake to 
enter upon a full consideration of the 
facts, nor can I give any pledge as to my 
action. 


CRIMINAL LAW—REMISSION OF 
SENTENCES.—QUESTION. 
Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 


of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has received a Petition from 
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and ministers of all religious denomina- 
tions, and the inhabitants generally, 
praying for the remission of a sentence 
passed on three boys named Lewis, Platt, 
and Lancaster, two of them being nine 
years old and the other ten, by which 
they are to be detained in an industrial 
school until they are sixteen years old; 
and, if so, whether he intends to take 
any steps in the matter so as to alter or 
amend the sentence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that inquiry had been made into 
the matter, and he found that the ma- 
gistrates of Hanley Potteries had sent 
three boys, named Lewis, Platt, and 
Lancaster, to an industrial school—not 
a reformatory—until they were 16 years 
of age, as an act of kindness. An ap- 
plication had been made to him to remit 
the sentence, and from the information 
he had received it was hoped that the 
home of one of the boys was sufficiently 
respectable to permit of his returning to 
it, instead of working out his sentence. 
With regard to the others, their homes 
were such that it would be no act of 
kindness to compel them to return to 
them. 


Arrears of Pay. 


INDIA OFFICE RETURN.—QUESTION. 


Coronet JERVIS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
from his statement on the 28th ultimo 
respecting the Furlough and Retiring 
Regulations of 1796, it is to be presumed 
that the India Office Return, 13th June 
last, is incorrect ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
India Office Return, Sir, dated June 138, 
1876, is correct, not will there be found 
to be any discrepancy between that Re- 
turn and the terms of the statement 
made by the Under Secretary for India 
on the 28th of July last. 


ARMY—RETURN OF ARREARS OF PAY. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet JERVIS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When the Return re- 
specting the arrears of pay, ordered 23rd 
June, will be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he had signed the Return, and it 
would be laid on the Table almost im- 
mediately. 
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ARMY—PURCHASE AND EXCHANGE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER (for Sir Henry Havz- 
Lock) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether an Officer of one of the 
old purchase regiments, now exchanging 
into one of the regiments formerly of the 
Indian Service, thereby forfeits the value 
which his commission held at the date of 
the abolition of purchase ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: No, Sir, 
he does not forfeit it. I may mention 
for the information of hon. Members 
who take an interest in the subject, that 
I am about to lay on the Table the Re- 
port of the Royal Commissioners on the 
subject of Promotion and Retirement in 
the Army. 


PORTS, HARBOURS, &c., UNITED KING- 
DOM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL (for General Sir 
Grorce Batrour) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he could lay 
on the Table of the House a good de- 
scriptive List of all the Harbours, Ports, 
Piers, Creeks, Rivers, Docks, and Quays 
resorted to or used by vessels and boats 
for commerce, fishings, and refuge, dis- 
tinguishing the owners of the several 
kinds; and, whether there is any de- 
scriptive Memoir of those Harbours, 
&c. when transferred to the Board of 
Trade, and their present state, with ex- 
planations as to the changes therein and 
outlays thereon since the transfer ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
it would be impossible for me to under- 
take to lay before the House such a de- 
scriptive list as is asked for in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member. A 
Return was made to this House in 1874 
(Parliamentary Paper, 213) of the names, 
&e., of the port and harbour authorities 
in the United Kingdom and the Channel 
Islands, as furnished by the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Customs to the 
Board of Trade, but that Return does 
not contain the particulars now asked 
for. As regards the second portion of 
the Question, the only harbours which 
have been transferred to the Board of 
Trade are Ramsgate (which was trans- 
ferred from the. Harbour Trustees by 
the Harbours and Passing Tolls, &c., 
Act, 1861), Holyhead and Portpatrick 
(which were transferred from the Admi- 
ralty by the Harbours Transfer Act, 
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1862), Dover, St. Catherine’s (Jersey), 
and Alderney (which were transferred 
from the Admiralty in pursuance of the 
Harbours Transfer Act, 1865). A Re- 
turn was made to this House (Parlia- 
mentary Paper, 151) in 1869 containing 
Reports upon the works at Holyhead, 
Dover, Alderney, Spurn Point, Port- 
patrick, and St. Catherine’s (Jersey). 
Reports, which have been printed, were 
made the same year by the officers of 
this Board upon Ramsgate and Holy- 
head Harbours. A Memorandum as to 
Ramsgate has since been presented to 
Parliament (Parliamentary Paper 154 
of 1873), and a final Report by the 
Superintending Engineer upon Holy- 
head Harbour has also been presented 
(Parliamentary Paper 296 of 1873). 
Alderney Harbour has since been re- 
transferred to the Admiralty by the 
Alderney Harbour (Transfer) Act, 1874; 
the works at Portpatrick have been 
abandoned, and the Board of Trade re- 
lieved from all liability in respect thereof 
by an Act passed in 1873; and the 
works at St. Catherine’s (Jersey) have, 
with the sanction of the Treasury, been 
handed over to the Insular Authority. 


INDIA—LEPROSY.—QUESTION. 


Str PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to give effect to the sugges- 
tions of Dr. Henry Vandyke Carter, 
embodied in his Report ‘relative to 
Leprosy and Leper Asylums in Norway, 
with reference to India,” presented to 
the Secretary of State for India in 
Council in 1873; or, if not, will the 
Indian Government take any and what 
action in the matter ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, it was not the intention of the 
Government to give effect to the sugges- 
tions referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Baronet. They had directed further 
inquiry to be made in India with a view 
to ascertain the correctness of the con- 
clusions at which Dr. Carter had arrived 
as to the propagation of leprosy. 


CUSTOMS—OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR. 
QUESTION. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
What legal arrangements have been 
made at the Board of Trade consequent 
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upon the transfer to that department of 
the business of conducting inquiries into 
casualties to shipping, and the increase 
of prosecutions under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, 1854 to 1867, inclusively; 
whether any and what description of 
Board of Trade legal business hitherto 
done by the Solicitor of Customs will 
continue to be done by that Solicitor ; 
and, whether any increase or reduction 
of the number of officers in his depart- 
ment, or in the amount of their salaries, 
is in contemplation ? 

Sr CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, 
the legal arrangements which have been 
made at the Board of Trade consequent 
upon the transfer to that Department of 
the business mentioned in the Question 
consist in the appointment of a Solicitor 
to the Board of Trade, and his staff is 
in course of formation. The only de- 
scription of Board of Trade legal busi- 
ness, which will continue to be done by 
the Solicitor to the Customs as heretofore, 
is that portion of the business relating to 
the registry of ships, which is transacted 
through the officers of Customs at the 
outports and in London, and which has 
not yet been transferred by statute to 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Government had abolished the office of 
assistant Solicitor to the Customs. 


TURKEY—THE GENEVA CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. 


Carrain NOLAN asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If the Suzerainty 
possessed by the Porte over Servia and 
claimed over Montenegro, has the effect 
of depriving medical men and Am- 
bulance Corps of the immunity and pro- 
tection which under the Geneva Conven- 
tion would be accorded to them in a 
regular war between two independent 
Powers ; and, if such is the case, or if it 
is doubtful that such is the case, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government is pre- 
pared in the cause of humanity to urge 
on the Porte, and if necessary on the Go- 
vernments of Servia and Montenegro, 
the advisability of immediately proclaim- 
ing that medical men and Ambulance 
Corps assisting the sick and wounded in 
Turkey will receive the consideration 
and protection which they would be en- 
titled to in a war between two indepen- 
dent Powers which had accepted the 
Geneva Convention ? 
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Mrz. DISRAELI: I think, Sir, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will agree 
with me that the inconvenience which 
he anticipates from the Suzerainty of 
the Porte over Servia and Montenegro 
will not really interfere with the circum- 
stances to which his Question refers when 
I tell him that it is not merely the Porte 
that has accepted the Geneva Conven- 
tion, but that the Governments of Mente- 
negro and Servia have also respectively 
accepted that Convention. 


BARBADOES—THE LATE RIOTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. THORNHILL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If he 
will explain to the House why the Bill 
passed by the House of Assembly in 
Barbadoes, for the trial of the prisoners 
before the Chief Justice and any two or 
more Commissioners, has not been car- 
ried through the other branches of the 
Legislature, and brought into effect ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: A Bill, Sir, 
passed the House of Assembly in Bar- 
badoes constituting a Special Commission 
for the trial of persons charged with 
complicity in the recent disturbances in 
that island. The reason why it has not 
passed into law is that a difference of 
opinion arose between the Assembly on 
the one hand and the Governor and 
Council on the other as to the personal 
composition of the Commission. A sug- 
gestion has, however, been made by the 
Secretary of State which there is reason 
to believe will meet the views of the 
Assembly and enable the trials to be held 
without further delay. 


NEW FOREST—STONY CROSS _ IN- 
CLOSURE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether, as he stated 
some weeks since that the Law Officers 
of the Crown were considering the 
legality of an inclosure near Stony Cross 
in the manor of Minestead, in the New 
Forest, he will inform the House of their 
opinion on the subject; and whether, if 
they consider the said inclosure to be 
illegal, the Government intends to take 
any action in the matter, with a view of 
protecting the rights of the Crown in the 
New Forest ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the opinion of the Law Officers of 
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the Crown relative to the Inclosure near 
Stony Cross, in the manor of Minestead, 
in the New Forest, had not yet been 
received ; but the case, which necessarily 
contained a history of the manor and 
references to various Acts of Parliament, 
was now before the Law Officers, and 
their opinions would be obtained as soon 
as possible. 


Parliament— Business 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1870— 
CARDIFF SCHOOL BOARD. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether the Edu- 
cation Department have refused their 
sanction to the Cardiff School Board to 
acquire sites for the erection of schools 
in three districts of that town, which 
were scheduled by the Department as 
being the districts in which the educa- 
tional deficiency was greatest, and after 
the Inspector of the Department, the 
Surveyor of the Department, and the 
Department itself had fully approved of 
the sites; and, if so, what were the 
reasons for that refusal ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, the Cardiff 
School Board asked the consent of the 
Department to the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of the three sites for schools referred 
to, in addition to another which has been 
passed. The first of these sites had been 
given by Lord Bute for a Children’s 
Home and Hospital, and the Department 
refused their consent to the compulsory 
acquisition of this site for a board school. 
The second included a site which had 
been given for a church. In this case 
also the Department did not feel justified 
in giving their consent, and I consider 
that the refusal is justifiable; but nego- 
tiations are now going on, at the instance 
of the Department, between the school 
board and the clergyman who had the 
gift of this site, which we have every 
reason to believe will terminate in the 
acquisition by the school board of a part 
of the site suitable for the school board 
purposes, at the same time reserving the 
amount of site required for the church 
for which it was originally given. As 
to the third site, we are informed that 
there are difficulties now going on be- 
tween the school board and Lord Bute’s 
representatives ; but we have a good hope 
that an arrangement will shortly be made 
between the parties. The hon. Member 
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asks to be informed of the reasons which 
led to the course pursued by the De- 
partment in this matter. We refused 
our consent to the first two sites in their 
original form, as we felt that, consider- 
ing the great difficulty which often exists 
in crowded towns in acquiring sites 
for such public purposes as hospitals, 
churches, chapels, children’s homes, &c., 
it was not right, inasmuch as the school 
board has the choice of any site in the 
town by means of their powers of com- 
pulsory purchase, to allow them by the 
exercise of these powers to take posses- 
sion of the hardly-acquired sites of in- 
stitutions of public interest and utility, 
unless there was some absolute necessity 
for the selection of such sites. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN: I wish to put a 
Question to the Home Secretary, of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
I see that the Prisons (Scotland) Bill is 
down on the Paper for this evening; 
but I hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will agree to postpone the measure 
until the passing of the English Bill, in 
order that the people of Scotland may 
have the advantage of whatever provi- 
sions for local self-government are ac- 
corded to the people of England. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I thought 
it was already understood that the Bill 
was to stand over until the English Bill 
had at all events passed a second read- 


ing. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ARRANGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DISRAELI moved— 


“That upon Tuesdays Orders of the Day 
have precedence over Notices of Motions, Go- 
vernment Orders having priority, and that 
Government Orders have priority upon Wed- 
nesdays.” 


Mr. BUTT, in rising to move, as an 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘‘and that Government Orders have 
priority upon Wednesdays,” said, that 
he did not intend to oppose the first part 
of the Motion—that relating to Tues- 
days ; but he protested against the latter 

art, by which Government would take 
ednesdays also. Wednesdays had al- 
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ways been appropriated to what were 
erroneously called ‘‘ private Members.” 
There were really no private Members. 
They were all as much public Members 
as the Members of the Government in 
that House; but it had been found con- 
venient for the transaction of Public Bu- 
siness that certain arrangements should 
be made, which it was now proposed 
should be set aside. Up to 1871 there 
had been only two attempts to take 
Wednesday from the private Members, 
and what had occurred since 1871 showed 
the danger of establishing that prece- 
dent. In 1853 the then Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, proposed to take a 
Wednesday and made a Motion to that 
effect, the object of which was to defeat 
a Bill of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire. The Motion, which was 
resisted, was nevertheless carried, but it 
only referred to one particular Wednes- 
day, and could not be fairly quoted as a 
precedent in support of a proposal to 
take all the Wednesdays. In 1857 the 
Government asked the House to allow 
them to put down Supply as an Order of 
the Day on Wednesdays and take their 
chance with the other Orders, but the 
House declined to do so, so that 19 years 
ago the same question was debated. In 
recent years encroachments had been 
made over and over again upon the op- 
portunities and privileges of private 
Members, and he thought the House 
ought to regard with very great jealousy 
any such proposal as the one then before 
it. It would not do for private Members 
to give up their right of discussing sub- 
jects in the House; and although it 
might be thought that great waste of 
time was caused by the discussion of 
Bills introduced by unofficial Members, 
yet that was not really the case. So far 
from being useless, the discussion of 
such Bills often led to important legis- 
lation. The House was becoming more 
and more a Chamber for the registering 
of Government proposals, and in this 
respect it was giving up to a great ex- 
tent its own proper functions, and losing 
in no small degree the power they held 
over public opinion of the country. He 
had a Bill on the Paper for Wednesday 
next in reference to University education 
in Ireland. The measure was one to 
which considerable importance was at- 
tached, and, as matter of fact, several 
Representatives of Irish constituencies 
were at that moment on their way to 
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England, in order to take part in the 
discussion. He did not expect any ma- 
terial advantage to result from the dis- 
cussion on that day, as he could not say 
he should persevere with the second 
reading; but the consideration of the 
Bill would not take very long, and the 
subject was one that ought, if possible, 
to be decided without loss of time. On 
all these grounds he would submit to 
the House his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words “‘ and that Government Orders 
have priority upon Wednesdays.” — 
(Mr. Butt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DISRAELI said, there was no 
desire or intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to invade the 
rights of independent Members of the 
House with regard to Wednesdays. On 
the contrary, they had always upheld 
such rights. It was intimated a short 
time back by himself that if the House 
would accord to the Government the 
privilege of taking precedence on Wed- 
nesdays, they would be grateful for the 
gift, as it would materially assist the 
progress of Public Business; but the 
proposal was not pressed when hesitation 
was expressed on the part of some hon. 
Members. It certainly seemed unrea- 
sonable, therefore, at the end of the 
Session for a private Member to ask for 
the solitary Wednesday that remained. 
He could understand that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick was deeply interested in the Bill 
which stood in his name on the Order 
Book for Wednesday next, and he had 
avery good opportunity for proceeding 
with it on Wednesday last, when it stood 
first in the Orders of the Day, but he 
postponed the stage, and could not there- 
fore blame any one for the fact that it 
stood over. As he had said, the Go- 
vernment had no desire to invade the 
privileges of private Members; but 
they had arrived at a period of the Ses- 
sion when, in ordinary circumstances, a 
single day was of moment, and, as busi- 
ness at present stood, it would be of in- 
estimable value, for there were one or 
two Bills that had yet to go to the other 
House of Parliament. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the hon. and learned Member 
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would not press his Motion, for he had 
already explained his Bill to the House, 
and could hardly expect to obtain a sa- 
tisfactory settlement of the question this 
Session, even if Wednesday next were 
at his disposal. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it appeared 
to him to be perfectly correct, as stated 
by the -hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt), that the unofficial 
Members of the House were gradually 
being placed in a very disadvantageous 
position. Their privileges were being 
curtailed by degrees, and it would be 
well for them to seek a remedy for a 
growing evil. In his opinion, much 
would be gained if a slight alteration 
were made in the mode of introducing 
Bills by unofficial Members. He hoped 
that as early as possible steps would be 
taken by means of which unofficial 
Members would be enabled to give such 
Notice of their intention to introduce 
Bills as should inform the House before- 
hand of the general nature and provi- 
sions of the measures in question. The 
House would then be in a position to 
judge whether it was one likely to pro- 
mote any practical purpose; and, if not, 
it could be rejected at once, instead of 
being allowed to cumber the Order Book 
at future stages, merely to serve as a 
peg on which to hang a discussion. He 
ventured to make that suggestion to the 
House in the interest of Government as 
well as of non-official Business. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) that some- 
thing should be done to prevent such a 
glut of measures as appeared on the 
Order Book as the Session drew to a 
close. At the same time, he thought the 
Government request to take next Wed- 
nesday was only reasonable, and he 
hoped the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) would not press 
his Amendment. He had heard with 
satisfaction the promise of the Prime 
Minister that the interests of private 
Members should not be thrust aside un- 
necessarily ; but he could not avoid com- 
plaining that private Members were not 
treated as they ought to be, and he 
specially objected to the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman in refusing to give 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Faweett) a night to discuss a Motion of 
No Confidence, merely because it had 
not received the approbation of the front 
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Opposition Bench. He thought it was 
only right that the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Government should know 
this. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not rise to continue the de- 
bate upon the Motion, although the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) was well within his right in claim- 
ing, if he thought fit to do so, Wednes- 
days for the discussion of Business in- 
troduced by non-official Members of the 
House. The question, however, at that 
period of the Session was one that should 
be determined upon grounds of general 
convenience. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had already announced that 
he did not expect any immediate result 
to follow the discussion of his mea- 
sure next Wednesday, and therefore it 
would be for him to determine whether it 
would be expedient to enforce his right 
in the matter; seeing the state the 
House would be in by the middle of this 
week, it would be impossible to rely 
upon having full discussion on other 
than Government measures. What he 
desired, however, to ask before the Mo- 
tion was passed was whether any Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government could 
state what was to be the order of Public 
Business during the present week. He 
believed the right hon. Gentleman had 
already stated that the Order of Business 
for that evening would be that after the 
Report of Supply had been agreed to, 
the Appellate Jurisdiction and the Cruelty 
to Animals Bill would be taken. He 
had no opposition to offer to the last- 
named measure, but he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was a 
Bill of considerable importance, and 
after what had been said with regard to 
it out-of-doors he trusted that it would 
not be passed without an opportunity 
being given for a tolerably full discus- 
sion upon it. He wished, therefore, to 
ask whether there was any intention on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to proceed with that measure at an hour 
that would preclude discussion being had 
upon it, or would prevent such discus- 
sion from being recorded, or whether it 
was intended to make arrangements for 
a discussion being taken upon it on a 
subsequent day. A promise had been 
made at an earlier period of the Session 
that an opportunity would be afforded 
for discussing the Suez Canal Shares 
Bill, and although from the state of 
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Public Business it would be impossible 
that any full discussion could be had 
upon that measure, still some hon. 
Members were anxious to raise certain 
questions with reference to it. In these 
circumstances, it would be convenient if 
the. Government could state on what day 
that Bill would be taken. 

Mr. NORWOOD wished to know 
when the Merchant Shipping Bill would 
be taken, seeing that the Lords’ Amend- 
ments effected several important altera- 
tions in the measure, one reversing a de- 
cision of that House arrived at by 
division, and another reversing a decision 
of that House arrived at by agreement 
with the Government. He trusted, 
therefore, that full and ample oppor- 
tunity would be given for considering 
those Amendments. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Government were 
most anxious that ample time should be 
given for discussing both the Cruelty to 
Animals Bill, the Suez Canal Shares 
Bill, and the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Merchant Shipping Bill; but, of course, 
it was obvious to the House that the 
possibility of doing that depended upon 
facilities being given, such as the Go- 
vernment were now asking for. The 
Appellate Jurisdiction Bill ought to be 
proceeded with as quickly as possible, 
in order that the necessary Orders in 
Council carrying it into effect might be 
prepared. It was impossible to say how 
long the Report of Supply was likely to 
take that evening, because there were 
several Notices upon the Paper that 
would precede it, and questions might 
be raised upon the details of the Report 
itself. It was hoped, however, that the 
House would not occupy any great length 
of time in discussing those matters, and 
that real progress would be made with 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, which 
he trusted would pass through Com- 
mittee that evening. The Cruelty to 
Animals Bill and the Suez Canal Shares 
Bill also required further discussion, and 
he frusted that an ample opportunity 
would be found for its being had—not 
only upon those Bills but also upon the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Merchant 
Shipping Bill. It was, however, no 
use in attempting to fix days for them 
at present. Before he sat down he 
wished to refer to an observation which 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), who had spoken 
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as though his right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister had said that he was 
disposed to take no notice of a Vote of 
Censure moved by unofficial Members. 
Nothing that his right hon. Friend 
had said would bear that construction. 
The matter to which the hon. Member 
was referring was of a different character 
from what he attributed toit. What his 
right hon. Friend had then said was, 
that it was impossible to give up Govern- 
ment days to enable Notices bearing the 
character of Votes of Censure to be 
brought forward, unless those Notices 
were in the nature of important Party 
Motions, and supported by the Leaders 
of the Opposition. The days which had 
been given up in the course of the Session 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick and other hon. Gentlemen had 
helped to place the Government in such 
a position at the end of the Session that 
they were obliged to ask for days which 
belonged to private Members. But there 
was no intention on the part of his right 
hon. Friend to imply any: indisposition 
to attend to the Motions brought for- 
ward by unofficial Members. 

Mr. LOWE: Are we to understand 
that the Suez Canal Shares Bill and 
the Cruelty to Animals Bill will be taken 
this evening ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Not after 11 o’clock. 

Mr. LOWE: Surely 11 o’clock would 
be too late for the Cruelty to Animals 
Bill? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think I may say that that 
Bill will not be taken this evening. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that while 
everybody was no doubt anxious to facili- 
tate the progress of Business, there was 
still a great deal to do, and amongst 
other important questions was the Indian 
Budget, of which nothing had yet been 
said. Already sufficient Notices had 
been given to occupy every Wednesday 
during next Session. Other Notices 
would, no doubt, be given. He hoped 
to secure a day for a Motion of which 
he had not yet given Notice—for the 
establishment of Free Libraries and 
Museums. He should be glad if his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Limerick could conveniently put off the 
discussion of his Bill to another Session ; 
but, at the same time, he should feel it 
his duty in the interests of private Mem- 
bers, on whose rights continual en- 
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croachments were being made, to sup- 
port his hon. and learned Friend’s 
Amendment. If hon. Members yielded 
to the demands of the Government now 
without some show of resistance the Go- 
vernment would become more reckless 
with its time. Not having economized 
its own time, the Government must now 
draw on the time of private Members. 
If the Government had been more careful 
of its time during the last fortnight it 
would not now have had to occupy a 
single half-hour of that which should be 
devoted to private Members. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, with reference to an obser- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), that the Indian Budget 
would be taken on Thursday. 

Carrain NOLAN thought it very im- 
portant that a discussion should be held, 
even at this late period of the Session, 
on the Universities (Ireland) Bill. 
Although it was known that the Oxford 
and Cambridge University Bills could 
not pass this Session, the Government 
considered it necessary that they should 
be discussed, and it was even more im- 
portant for Ireland that the next stage 
of his hon. and learned Friend’s Bill 
should be taken than it was for England 
to discuss the two University Bills. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY begged 
to state, with reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, that not a single Irish 
Bill had been introduced into that House 
which it had not been intended to pro- 
ceed with, and which had not been care- 
fully considered by a Committee or 
Cabinet of the majority of the Irish 
Members. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked whether the 
Indian Budget, which he understood 
was to be taken on Thursday, would be 
the First Order on that day ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER replied that it would be the 
principal business for Thursday, but as 
to whether any small business might not 
be taken before it he could not say. 

Mr. BUTT said, he should not feel 
justified in not taking the decision of the 
House on his Amendment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 99; Noes 
45: Majority 54, 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. Mundella 
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Ordered, That upon Tuesdays Orders of the 
Day have precedence over Notices of Motion, 
Government Orders having priority, and that 
Government Orders have priority upon Wednes- 
days. 


Observations. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Report of Supply be now 
received.” 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT — REWARD TO 
JOHN CHIDDY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO rose, in pursuance of a 
Notice which had stood a long time on 
the Paper, 

“To call attention to the circumstances of the 
death of John Chiddy, a plate layer on the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway, in the endeavour to 
avert a Railway accident.” , 

It seemed that John Chiddy was super- 
intending the removal of blocks of stone 
from a waggon at a station near Bristol 
when one of the blocks fell on to the 
line when the express train ‘ Flying 
Dutchman” was only a few hundred 
yards off. In his desire to avert danger 
to the coming train he jumped down and 
removed the stone, but, unfortunately 
for his widow and children, was struck 
by the engine and killed. It was an act 
of great courage and self-sacrifice ; for 
the man lost his life in the endeavour to 
prevent acatastrophe, and there was no 
knowing how many lives he had saved. 
There was a coroner’s inquest on the 
body, and the jury, who returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death,” expressed 
their sense of the bravery of the act which 
had cost John Chiddy his life, and out of 
sympathy for the widow gave up their 
own small fees to her. He was a quarry 
foreman nearly 50 years of age, and he 
had left a family unprovided for. He 
(Lord Elcho) did not know what the 
railway company had done for them, or 
whether it had done anything; but 
corporations generally had no con- 
sciences, and such an act of bravery, 
reflecting as it did, however, on the 
State, ought to receive public recog- 
nition, by distinction if a man survived, 
and compensation to his family if he lost 
his life. It might be said this was a case 
for public subscription, and the answer 
was that a gentleman who saw the act 
endeavoured to get up a public subscrip- 
tion on behalf of the widow and chil- 
dren, but the result was only a sum of 
£3 17s. It was to be regretted that 
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there was no provision in this country to 
reward such courageous and humane 
conduct as that of John Chiddy. Had 
he been a soldier or a sailor, and risked 
his life gallantly to save the lives of 
others, his bravery would have been re- 
cognized, and in the one case he would 
have received the Victoria Cross, and in 
the other the Albert Medal. But there 
was not in this country any provision for 
the widows and children of civilians who, 
like John Chiddy, risked and lost their 
lives in their daring and noble efforts to 
save the lives of others. It was notso in 
other countries. In Germany, for in- 
stance, there was a sum of £50,000 
voted to meet cases wherein civilians 
had lost their lives in trying to avert 
great calamities, and so to assist the 
widows and children who had lost their 
only means of support. He (Lord 
Elcho) thought that the Albert Medal 
might be given to those civilians who 
imperilled their own lives to save the 
lives of others; and he trusted that, in 
relation to the great and heroic act of 
John Chiddy, which might well be sup- 
posed to have saved numbers from death 
and others from serious injury, it would 
be considered in a just spirit, and lead 
to some public recognition in behalf of 
his widow and children. He trusted, 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would take the case of John 
Chiddy’s widow and children into con- 
sideration. By testifying to their appre- 
ciation of such gallant deeds they en- 
couraged others to do likewise, with the 
full assurance that if they perished in 
their noble efforts to preserve the lives 
of others, at any rate their families 
would not be dependent upon charity. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was pleased that the 
attention of the House had been drawn 
to the subject, which there could be no 
doubt, as recorded in the newspapers, 
was an act of great gallantry; but 
hitherto it had not formally been brought 
under the notice of the Government. He 
did not think it would be advisable for 
the Government without some formal 
representation to take any steps in the 
matter; but if any representation was 
made, no doubt it would be considered. 
There were no funds available for the 
Government to give rewards in cases of 
this sort, but still there had been instances 
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in which small sums or medals had been 
given to mark the sense of the Govern- 
ment of acts of considerable gallantry. 
He thought, however, his noble Friend 
rather set aside the position of the rail- 
way company inthis matter. This man 
Chiddy was in the service of the rail- 
way company, and lost his life in per- 
forming an act which was of the greatest 
service to the company, saving not only 
their train from destruction, but also 
saving them the payment of consider- 
able compensation for injuries to and loss 
of life. Therefore he thought that it was 
to them that, in the first instance, repre- 
sentations should have been addressed 
as to the making of an allowance to the 
man’s family. He had no particular 
knowledge on the subject, but the House 
would feel that, without being cold and 
indifferent in the matter, it was the duty 
of the Government to wait until the 
matter came more formally and more 
regularly before them. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made an 
important admission, because he had 
stated that the railway company should 
make provision for this man’s family, 
inasmuch as he had lost his life in their 
service. There was at present in the 
Lobby of that House a large subscrip- 
tion list being raised on behalf of the 
sufferers by the accident on the Zhunderer 
and their families. He wished to put 
it to the Government whether, the men 
having as justly perished in the service of 
the country asif they had been in action, 
it was not for the Government to come 
forward and relieve them with a vote 
for their families, and not leave it to 
private charity. 


SWEDEN—BRITISH CHURCH AT STOCK. 
HOLM.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in rising 
‘¢ to call attention tothe condition of the 
British Church at Stockholm,” said, that 
in the year 1855, under the Consular 
Chaplains Act of George IV., a British 
Consular Chaplain was appointed at 
Stockholm. In 1858 steps were taken 
to build a Consular Church, which ‘was 
finished and consecrated in 1866. It was 
built at an expense of £3,928, and 
Divine worship had since been carried 
on, partly by means of Government 
grants and partly by the subscriptions 
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of British subjects, at an expense of 
£6,931. From 1855 to the present year 
that British Church had been kept up 
by grants from the British Government 
and British subjects to the amount of 
£10,600. A certain class of non-British 
subjects had contributed towards it the 
sum of £227. A change was made by 
the late Government in the status of the 
Consular Chaplains, to which the present 
Government had, to an extent which 
he could not justify, conformed, and 
among the sufferers were the British 
community at Stockholm. Up to 1867 
the affairs of the church were managed 
by a committee, of which the British 
Consul was the chairman. Unfortu- 
nately, no proper legal constitution of 
the church was agreed to, according to 
the laws either of England or Sweden, 
although there were some memoranda 
on the subject, while every one under- 
stood whom it was for, and what worship 
was to be celebrated—namely, that the 
persons using the church were British 
subjects, worshipping according to the 
forms of the Church of England. The 
fact of its being a Consular chaplaincy 
was considered a sufficient guarantee, 
and the church was not in strict legal 
form vested in any one. But upon the 
withdrawal of the Government grant, 
and the consequent termination of the 
Consular chaplaincy, the protection of 
the Government determined, and the 
committee were thrown on their re- 
sources. In their distress they ob- 
tained the services of a gentleman as 
clergyman who had previously been a 
schoolmaster, who at a late period went 
abroad, and who was never able to get 
a licence from the Bishop of London. 
Between July and December, 1875, he 
made the place ‘‘ too hot” for him, and 
tendered his resignation, which the com- 
mittee too hastily, perhaps, accepted. 
With equal rapidity he withdrew it, and 
called a meeting of the English-speak- 
ing inhabitants of Stockholm, and this 
mixed multitude and chance-medley of 
the English-speaking population, who 
followed the Tabernacle, and who had 
given the £227 as against the £10,600, 
voted themselves the general committee 
and voted out the real committee. They 
assumed the custody of the chapel, and 
appointed the Chaplain as chairman. 
He recognized this committee as the 
sole acting committee for all purposes 
except one—he held the original com- 
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mittee responsible for the payment of 
his salary. He (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
in appealing to Parliament, did not wish 
to snatch a legal opinion, but dealt with 
this matter as one to be governed by 
rules of honour, and of substantial, as 
opposed to mere technical, justice. If 
this clergyman had got the Bishop of 
London’s licence there would have been 
no difficulty ; but the right rev. Prelate 
did not feel himself justified in issuing a 
licence. The original committee would 
not give up the church, so this minister 
of peace first brought a civil suit against 
them, and afterwards a criminal suit, 
because they, pro formd, locked the door 
of the church, which was then broken 
open by the Swedish municipal autho- 
rities. The civil suit was decided in 
favour of the original committee; and 
they might have thought that the matter 
would have ended there; but after the 
civil suit had been decided in favour of the 
original committee, in the criminal suit 
a decision was given for the other party, 
and on account of the merely ceremonious 
locking of the door of the church they 
were fined 2,000 dollars a-piece and costs. 
Though the decision had been appealed 
against, the money had to be paid into 
Court, while the gentlemen so cruelly 
amerced were persons of limited means, 
and the tyrannical act of the Criminal 
Court might bring great inconvenience 
upon these excellent persons. If the 
Foreign Office could see its way to re- 
instate the Consular chaplain at the 
very smallest amount of stipend all its 
old rights in the Church would revive. 
Failing that, if they would even make 
a strong and dignified representation to 
the Swedish Government, he thought it 
would tend to settle this question. They 
would thus relieve very excelient people 
from a great and grievous difficulty, and 
provide religious services for the 2,000 
British sailors and large number of 
British travellers who passed through 
Stockholm annually. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Hope) would 
not think his hon. Friend (Mr. Bourke) 
wanting in respect in not replying at 
once, as there was another question to 
which his attention would be called, and 
he would not have the right of speaking 
twice. His hon. Friend would have to 
address the House in reply to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
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Anderson) and he would take that later 
opportunity of replying to the hon. 
Member. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. LOWE, in rising 


“to call attention to the decision announced 
in a Despatch from ‘the Secretary of State for 
India to the Governor General in Council, dated 
the 30th day of Septémber 1875, that the allow- 
ance of £150 a-year now granted to successful 
Candidates for Indian Service during their two 
years of probation will be withdrawn from all 
Candidates selected in July 1878, or later, who 
do not pass their probation at some University 
to be approved by the Secretary of State for 
India,”’ 


said, that the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India had been turning his 
attention to the regulations as to the 
successful competitors for positions in the 
Indian Civil Service, and in doing so 
had arrived at certain conclusions. The 
noble Lord seemed to have spared no 
pains to enlighten himself on the sub- 
ject, and everything he had said and 
done deserved great respect and con- 
sideration. It had been determined that 
the maximum age of competitors might 
be reduced, and, further, that it was 
desirable the successful competitor should 
pass the two years of his probation be- 
fore leaving for India at a University. 
For the purpose of what he was about 
to say he would assume that those con- 
clusions were right. It was clear, how- 
ever, that the idea of the noble Lord 
was, at first, that the two years should 
_ be spent at Oxford. Further, it was 
proposed that the successful candidates 
should during each of those two years 
receive £150, and that they should pass 
their probation at a University to be 
approved by the Secretary of State. This 
system was not to be enforced by posi- 
tive order, but by withdrawing from the 
persons who did not go to the Univer- 
sity fixed upon the allowance of £150 
a-year. Now, if the Government of 
India was of opinion that it was right 
these young men should go to a Uni- 
versity, they would be perfectly within 
their right and jurisdiction in making 
an order to that effect; but he could 
not bring himself to think that their 
going should be enforced by something 
in the nature of a fine. A man in easy 
circumstances who thought his son would 
do better at home than at Oxford could 
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keep him there by simply sacrificing 
£300, whereas a poor man would have 
no alternative; and the result was to 
produce great injustice by setting up 
two standards for men who differed in 
nothing but their wealth, and to allow 
a rich man, merely because of his wealth, 
to infringe what the Secretary believed 
to be a useful and valuable regulation. 
If the Secretary of State was convinced 
that it was a good thing for a young 
man to go to some University, let him 
take the responsibility of boldly saying 
so; for where young men were pitted 
one against the other, there should be 
no advantage whatever given to one 
over the other by the mere possession 
of wealth; but was it quite so clear 
that either by compulsion or a fine 
these young men should be made to go 
to a University? He did not ask for 
any decision now, but hoped that the 
suggestion he made would be considered. 
Then, again, the Secretary of State 
clearly had the University of Oxford 
in his mind. He had been in commu- 
nication with the authorities of that 
University on the subject, and he was 
Chancellor of the University. The pro- 
posal was that the probationers should 
each receive £150 a-year during the 
two years. Well, 40 years ago £150 
a-year was not enough money to live 
upon at Oxford, and it would not go as 
far now as it did then. These young 
men would go to Oxford with allowances 
of £150 a-year, and although that sum 
would be inadequate to their support, 
they would possess almost unlimited 
credit with the harpies who made dis- 
reputable livings by lending money at 
exorbitant rates of interest to members 
of the University, for the reason that 
they would have fortunes secured to 
them in the Indian Civil Service, de- 
pendent only upon their passing satis- 
factorily through a period of probation, 
and afterwards retaining their health 
so as to perform the duties devolving 
upon them. That was a consideration 
which could not be too seriously enter- 
tained before fixing upon Oxford. But 
it seemed that the Secretary of State 
had abandoned the idea which he ori- 
ginally entertained of having them only 
at Oxford; and he (Mr. Lowe) appre- 
hended that no course could be more 
injurious than that of scattering these 
young men amongst a number of places. 
He could not help regarding it as a mis- 
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take for the reason that there was no 
existing English University at which 
these young men could obtain the special 
education they required, and if their 
University probation was to be worth 
anything it would be necessary to form 
special departments in each of the Uni- 
versities to which they might proceed 
for the purpose of giving the necessary 
instruction. It could not be expected 
that the Universities would bear the cost 
of thoroughly efficient special depart- 
ments to meet the requirements of a 
few students; and therefore the men 
would in the majority of cases be com- 
pelled to pay private tutors in addition 
to the sums payable to the Universities. 
If a really efficient system was to be 
established, it could only be done by 
providing that these young men should 
go to some one institution, and that in- 
stitution, in his view of the matter, ought 
to be in the immediate neighbourhood 
of London, if not in London itself. It 
was important that an esprit de corps 
should be maintained among Indian 
Civil Servants, and this would not be 
possible if the candidates for the Service 
were to be scattered over all the Uni- 
versities in the country. Most of these 
young men when they got out to India 
would be sent away into solitude, and it 
was important that before going out they 
should have some such experience of life 
as could be obtained at its best in Lon- 
don, which was the seat of government, 
the centre of the legal system, the great 
mart of the world, and the place where, 
of all others, the full current of life ran 
at its fastest, and, perhaps, at its clearest. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would seriously consider the point 
which he had brought forward ; and, in 
conclusion, he wished it to be clearly 
understood that he was not speaking in 
the interest of the University of London, 
which he had the honour to represent, 
because that, being an examining and 
not a teaching body, was not a Univer- 
sity in which these young men could pos- 
sibly pass their period of probation, for 
it could not possibly provide the neces- 
sary instruction. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Lowe) for the kind and friendly tone of 
the remarks which he had offered upon 
the proposals of the Secretary of State 
for altering the present system of train- 
ing candidates for the Indian Civil Ser- 
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vice. He- (Lord George Hamilton) ac- 
knowledged the weight which attached 
toall the right hon. Gentleman’s opinions 
in respect to University education, and 
was glad to find that his objections were 
so qualified as almost to amount to 
praise. It was impossible that any Se- 
cretary of State, after the preponderance 
of evidence embodied in the Blue Book, 
could have maintained the old system of 
training and selection in its entirety, 
and the two alterations which his noble 
Friend proposed were-—first, to reduce 
the limits of age; and, secondly, to en- 
force indirectly a residence at a Univer- 
sity after the candidates had passed 
their first examination. There was a 
strong preponderance of opinion both on 
the part of the men who were trained at 
Haileybury under the old system and of 
the competition men in favour of asso- 
ciation, and the Secretary of State con- 
sidered that this object would be best 
accomplished by putting indirect com- 
pulsion on the candidates so as prac- 
tically to enforce them to go to a Univer- 
sity. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman did not object to the altera- 
tion of the limit in respect to age, but 
thought that attendance at the Univer- 
sity should be secured by direct rather 
than by indirect compulsion. The com- 
pulsion to attend the University was 
only indirect, because any candidate 
who had no wish to pass through the 
University course could refrain from 
doing so by declining a grant which, 
according to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, would not be sufficient 
to maintain him while there. If any 
grant was to be made from the State in 
order to enable a candidate to complete 
his education for a service which he 
desired to enter, it was surely no in- 
justice for the State to insist upon his 
going through the educational course 
which was deemed to be the most fitting 
for the purpose contemplated. There 
was much to be said in favour of making 
attendance at a University compulsory, 
but it was felt that in making an altera- 
tion of this kind the steps should be 
gradual. He might say, however, that 
if the indirect compulsion contemplated 
by the present scheme proved successful, 
and if it should be found, after the ex- 
perience of a few years, that the young 
men benefited by association at a Uni- 
versity, he had no doubt that all candi- 
dates would be forced to go there. The 
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other suggestion of the right hon: Gentle- 
man was open to the objection that if the 
Secretary of State were to select any one 
University to which these young men 
should go—say Cambridge, Oxford, or 
Dublin—he would place a monopoly in 
its hands,“andZat once get rid of the 
principle of competition which ought to 
exist between the Universities. If they 
were all allowed to offer inducements to 
young men to go;to. them there could be 
very little doubt that the University 
which gave the best education would 
get the greatest number of men. The 
right hon. Gentleman also thought;that 
£150 was not sufficient to enable young 
men to go to Oxford, and that they 
would be likely to fall into the hands of 
the money-lencers; but if that were 
likely to be the case, surely it was more 
likely to prove so in London than at 
either Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin. 
Besides, London had its disadvantages 
as well as advantages; for instance, the 
right hon. Gentleman had himself de- 
scribed one advantage of living in Lon- 
don as being that when one wished to 
drink water he could get nothing but 
sewage. [Mr. Lowe remarked that the 
Oxford water was worse still.] He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Secretary of State did not look upon 
his scheme as perfect, and any sug- 
gestions which were made from time to 
time for its improvement would receive 
the consideration of his noble Friend. 


TURKEY—THE REPORTED ATROCITIES 
IN BULGARIA.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he felt that 
he owed some explanation to the House 
for bringing forward at such very short 
Notice what appeared to him to be an 
extremely important subject, but the 
fact was that there was no other course 
open to him. lt was only that day and 
the day before that documents had come 
to hand, and that Papers had been pub- 
lished which appeared to render it 
highly desirable that the House of Com- 
mons should have another opportunity 
of expressing its opinion upon these 
atrocities; and every hon. Member knew 
well that at that period of the Session 
there was no possible way of calling 
attention to the subject except on the 
Report of Supply. He could have 
wished that attention had been called to 
the matter by a more influential Mem- 
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ber than he, for he felt that the news 
which they had heard lately upon this 
subject really called for the expression 
of a very strong opinion rosie on the 
part of the House of Commons. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
on the 10th of July last they had a short 
debate on the subject of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, and they on that (the Liberal) 
side of the House, and certainly a very 
great many people out of it, were ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with the tone adopted 
by the Prime Minister in his reply on 
that occasion. They considered that the 
right hon. Gentleman was treating a 
very important subject with great levity. 
They considered that he was rather pal- 
liating and justifying and denying the 
truth of things which appeared to them 
to be only too well founded to have been 
treated in that way. All that they had 
heard since had proved that the opinion 
which they entertained in regard to that 
matter was correct. He had himself 
received papers and letters from Con- 
stantinople announcing the receipt of 
the papers with reports of that debate 
in them, and the feeling amongst the 
European population at Constantinople 
was one of great disgust with the way 
in which Her Majesty’s Government 
and Her Majesty’s Minister out there 
had treated the matter. With the per- 
mission of the House, he would take 
the liberty of reading an extract from a 
newspaper — Zhe Stamboul — published 
in Constantinople— 


Atrocities in Bulgaria. 


“ Apropos of the excesses committed by the 
irregular troops, we must notice a fact that 
might be of importance—that is to say, the de- 
bates which have taken place in the English 
Parliament on the subject. The public of our 
city, both Mussulmans and Christians, have im. 
bibed a painful impression from reading the 
despatch announcing that the English Ministry, 
by the avowal of Mr. Disraeli, has been kept in 
ignorance of these facts, and that having asked 
for information from their Ambassador, he has 
charged as exaggerations the horrors narrated 
by the correspondent of The Daily News, and 
had even taken up the defence ef the Circassians 
and the Bashi Bazouks, by alleging that they 
had done no more than make reprisals. We 
wait the more official account of the Chamber 
to confirm or otherwise this version, so as not to 
commit ourselvesto the word ‘defence,’ for we do 
not believe, with the knowledge which we have 
of the country, that there exists one single 
Mussulman capable of being willing to take 
the defence of the Circassians. By an unfor- 
tunate coincidence, the same day that this dis- 
cussion took place in the House of Commons, 
the Turkish Government sent one of its Ministers 
into Bulgaria to ‘make an inquiry. We have 
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learned since that the Commission appointed by 
the Minister has hanged on the field five of these 
plunderers, and everybody has read the procla- 
mation of the Grand Vizier, which is an indirect 
avowal of all the misdeeds committed. Sir 
Henry Elliot, when he applies in such a case 
the word ‘reprisals,’ seems ignorant that many 
months before the breaking out of the insurrec- 
tion the newspapers were filled with mournful 
details of plunder and disorders committed by 
the Circassians and Bashi Bazouks, and that 
the Government was warned that it must expect 
an insurrection if it did not take measures to re- 
press these abuses. On which side, then, were the 
reprisals. But even if there was no truth in the 
facts quoted by the newspapers such rumours 
deserved to have the attention of the Ambas- 
sador, and he ought always to have informed his 
Government. Now it results, in the language 
of Mr. Disraeli, that the English Government 
had not even suspected the existence of such 
facts, although it was so much its interest to 
know them.” 


He would next read a short extract from 
a private letter— 


“Christians of all denominations here were 
very much shocked at the attempted palliation 
by the British Government and Sir Henry Elliot 
of the atrocities committed upon Christians by 
Mussulmans in the interior. These atrocities 
were notorious here many months before the 
so-called Bulgarian insurrection.” 


Now, it would be observed that it was 
stated that these atrocities were being 
committed many months before the so- 
called insurrection. It was stated that 
this so-called insurrection was to have 
taken place on the Ist May, but that it 
had been anticipated by a few days, and 
he would now show by extracts from 
Constantinople newspapers that in No- 
vember and December, 1875, these 
atrocities were going on. One account 
said— 


“On the night of the 4th October the Mus- 
sulmans of Sulmeschli district of Eski Zagra, set 
fire to the dwellings of the Bulgarians and fired 
guns. The Bulgarians fled from their houses 
and the village, but were surrounded by Mussul- 
mans, who fired on them, killing some and 
wounding a great many. Those who were 
caught had atrocious tortures to suffer, putting 
fire in the hair of some, thrusting red-hot irons 
into the tongues of others, and making others 
dance barefooted on a heap of thorns. When at 
last gendarmes came to their assistance, six men 
were found dead, fifteen wounded, and many 
women and children half dead.” 


Another account said— 


“The inquiry opened by the authorities dis- 
covers every day some new abuse. For instance, 
Sadik Bey, in company with some of his com- 
panions in iniquity, recently went through these 
villages, violating the young Bulgarian girls. 
Among the girls thus dishonoured may be men- 
tioned the little daughters of Diado Stoyan, of 
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the village of Chahmali. The village of Sul- 
meschli has a population of Bulgarians and Mus- 
sulmans. The latter, armed with implements of 
labour and other weapons, in the middle of the 
night, attacked the Bulgarian part of the village, 
have killed 12 men and have wounded 8, and 
violated 10 young girls and 3 young women. 
They then retired, having taken away the grain 
and other provisions, and the furniture of the 
houses. Kasanka, near Eski Zagra, is also in- 
habited by Bulgarians and Mussulmans. The 
forest guard, with some other Mussulmans, hav- 
ing at their head two gendarmes, attacked the 
Bulgarian houses in the middle of the night, 
and having seized 15 of the richest, imprisoned 
them in a hut, and, with knives at their throats, 
demanded money, and in this way extorted 46 
livres. This process was repeated by the same 
individuals at the villages of Baloukli and Ada 
Tépé. The peasants complain in vain because 
Hadji Tahir Aga, one of the notables of Eski 
Zagra, protects the culprits for his own ends. That 
Hadji Tahir Aga and his colleague Emine Bey 
are the misfortunes of the country. They are 
one of the causes of the many violations com- 
mitted on young Bulgarian girls. They also 
commit an infinity of abuse in forcing the 
peasants to reap, to labour, and carry wood for 
them without payment, and then they are de- 
spoiled of their fields and dare not complain, for 
these men hold the offices of caimacan and cadi 
in town and country. 

A certain Kourtschi Osman, at the head of some 
Mussulmans, has gone through the villages of 
the district Kezanlik, taking ransom from the 
richest inhabitants. He says to them—Pay 
me 8 livres Turkish or I will denounce you to the 
authorities as taking part in the revolutionary 
committee. The peasants pay the sum demanded 
to escape torture or perhaps death, and Kourtschi 
Osman, with his companions, has taken in this 
way 560 livres Turkish. These acts took place 
during the first days of October last.” 


These extracts showed that in Constanti- 
nople it was perfectly notorious that these 
outrages were going on, and still we had 
Sir Henry Elliot pretending to know no- 
thing about them, and keeping the Go- 
vernment at home in ignorance of facts 
which it was his business to know. The 
statements as to these atrocities might 
be in some degree exaggerated, but they 
were in the main authenticated by the 
names and dates which were given. But 
what said the Turkish defence which had 
been published. He would read por- 
tions of the summary of it that had ap- 
peared in Zhe Scotsman— 


“The Turkish Embassy in London has issued 
the report of Edib Effendi, the Commissioner 
appointed by the Turkish Government to inquire 
into the alleged Bulgarian atrocities. He says 
the insurrection was extensively organized, and 
was to have broken out on May 1, but the date 
was anticipated by a few days. The towns of 
Philippopolis, Bazardjik, Adrianople, and Sofia 
were to be set on fire and plundered. The vil- 
lages, which were the centre of the insurrection, 
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were fortified. "Wooden cannon were prepared, 
and the inhabitants had secreted all their valu- 
able property. The Mussulman population who 
refused submission were to be put to death, as 
well as their wives and children. In conse- 
quence of measures to suppress the insurrection 
it did not spread, but 28 villages were burnt, of 
which 18 were Christian and 4 were Mussulman. 
The stories of Christian children being sold into 
slavery arose simply from abandoned children 
having been collected and cared for in the Mus- 
sulman villages, most of whom have been re- 
stored to their homes. The cases in which 
women were killed by the troops were due solely 
to the obstinate resistance of the rebels. The 
leaders of the insurrection, it is affirmed, were 
everywhere schoolmasters and village popes. 
This man finished up his report by the pious ex- 
pression — There is nothing left but to pray 
for Divine assistance in the work of restoring 
order.” 


He thought a more contemptible thing 
in the form of a defence never was laid 
before’ a civilized community. In the 
charges against the Turkish Govern- 
ment there were names given. In this 
defence there was no case in which a 
name or date was mentioned. The de- 
fence confined itself entirely to the 1st of 
May, or about that time, and said not a 
word about the old atrocities. It said 
the insurrection was extensively orga- 
nized, and quoted a document found on 
some man who was killed. It did not 
give the name of the man, nor the signa- 
tures appended to the document. No- 
thing was stated that would permit the 
truth of the statement to be tested. So 
far as he was concerned he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that this was a trumped- 
up story, that there hardly was an insur- 
rection planned, that atrocities were 
going on, until the people in a state of 
despair at a constant denial of justice, 
and a constant suffering which humanity 
could no longer endure, made up their 
minds at last to some idea of insurrec- 
tion, and then the flame was fanned in 
order that these atrocious Turks might 
have an opportunity of coming down 
upon the people, and punishing them 
most severely. He might dismiss that 
defence without further comment. But 
the atrocities were going on now. 
There was on Saturday in Zhe Daily 
News a statement of atrocities now tak- 
ing place in Bosnia. What was called 
an insurrection in Bulgaria having been 
put down by such atrocious means, 
it was now being tried whether the 
same means would have a similar effect 
in Bosnia; and after the information 
we had received, and were receiving 
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daily, and after the statements in The 
Daily News, it would not do to throw 
discredit upon them in the way that the 
Prime Minister so improperly did be- 
fore. He weuld read some extracts from 
The Daily News— 

“A telegram from Vienna to the Courrier de 
France says that massacres have been com- 
mitted by the Turks in Bosnia. In the villages 
of Pervan and Timar 300 Christians were 
drowned after being tortured. At Pavics 12 
women were cut to pieces and thrown to the 
dogs. At Ratklovo 60 children were stoned by 
the Turks, led by one Fechim Effendi, to avenge 
a relation of Major Stocsvic Bey, killed at 
Bellina. At Sokelovo 180 young girls taken 
from the neighbouring villages were penned in 
a field, and after the prettiest had been picked 
out for the harems of Fechim and Stocsvic, the 
others were abandoned to the soldiery, and vio- 
lated and murdered. At Maidan the Christian 
population assembled at market were massacred 
by a fanatical mob led by Hadji Omer Effendi, 
and another functionary named Ibrahim Kuru- 
sovics Aga. The victims in this case numbered 
3,000. On July 21st there was another massacre 
at Pryedor under similar circumstances. All 
sorts of excesses by Bashi-Bazouks are reported 
from Brod. On the 12th and 13th a band of 
Bashi-Bazouks, numbering 600, pillaged and 
burned the village of Gens Mahalli on the rail- 
way between Adrianopole and Philippopolis. In 
the neighbourhood of Ismid Nicomeden there 
were similar atrocities.” 


Even allowing for exaggeration—as he 
was quite willing to do—the particularity 
of these statements, the names, and the 
dates given in them, showed that there 
must be much truth in them. But he 
came now to the statements in that 
day’s Daily News, which spoke of atro- 
cities exceeding any previously heard of. 
In this case, he did not see how it was 
possible to throw doubt on the state- 
ments, because they were sent by a cor- 
respondent accompanying the American 
Commissioner, Mr. Schuyler. He would 
repeat a few of these statements, which 
he was sure must have sent’a thrill of 
horror through the heart of every one 
who had read them— 

“Mr. Baring will report 60 villages burnt. 

He is accompanied by a Turkish Guard, which 
frightens the people.” 
This was a serious difficulty in Mr. 
Baring’s way, besides his ignorance of 
the Bulgarian language. Nobody doubted 
that he wouJd do his best to get at the 
truth, but the doubt was as to whether 
he was in a position to get at the truth, 
whether he could inspire the peasantry 
with such confidence that they would 
come and tell him what was the real state 
of matters— 
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“The peasantry afterwards told M. Schuyler 
that they were afraid to come and testify.” 


That was most important— 


“Proof has been obtained of atrocities cor- 
responding in the majority of cases with the 
details of The Daily News. A schoolmistress, a 
beautiful girl, was arrested for embroidering a 
flag, and brutally maltreated.” 


Then they came to the town of Batok, 
where, on approaching the town on a 
‘hill, they saw a number of dogs who ran 
away, and they 


“Found on the spot a number of skulls 
gathered about, and one ghastly heap of 
skeletons, with clothing. I counted from 
the saddle 100 skulls, picked and licked clean, 
all of women and children. We entered the 
town. On every side were skulls and skele- 
tons, charred among the ruins, or lying entire 
where they fell in their clothing. There were 
skeletons of girls and women with long brown 
hair hanging to the skulls. We approached 
the church; there these remains were more 
frequent, until the ground was literally covered 
with skeletons, skulls, and putrefying bodies in 
clothing. Between the church and the school 
there were heaps. The stench was fearful. We 
entered the churchyard; the sight was more 
dreadful. The whole churchyard for 3 feet 
deep was festering with dead bodies partly 
covered—hands, legs, arms, and heads projected 
in ghastly confusion. I saw many little hands, 
heads, and feet of children of three years of age, 
and girls with heads covered with beautiful hair. 
The church was still worse. The floor was 
covered with rotting bodies, quite uncovered. I 
never imagined anything so fearful. There were 
3,000 bodies in the churchyard and church. . . . 
In the school, a fine building, 200 women and 
children had been burnt alive. All over the 
town were the same scenes. . . . The man who 
did all this, Achmed Aga, has been promoted, 
and is still governor of the district. The 
newspaper accounts were not exaggerated. They 
could not be. No crime invented by Turkish 
ferocity was left uncommitted.” 


Hon. Members would know what that 
meant. 

‘“‘The statement that the Bulgarians com- 
mitted atrocities is utterly unfounded and shame- 
fully false. M. Schuyler thinks that less than 
200 Turks were killed, nearly all in open com- 
bat. There is no proof yet that a single Turkish 
woman or child was killed or violated.” 

He would not proceed further than to 
express his own horror at what he had 
read to the House. He was sure every 
hon. Member would feel upon the sub- 
ject as strongly as he did. They would 
remember the cry of horror, he might 
say the cry of vengeance, that ran 
through the land at the: tale of Cawn- 
pore. Here was a tale far more bloody 
than that of Cawnpore. Cawnpore was 
exaggerated 10 or 20 times over in one 
town alone, and we might expect daily 
similar accounts from other towns of 
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that unhappy country. Amid all this 
we stood by, and did nothing. There 
were only mild protestations from Sir 
Henry Elliot, who kept concealed from 
our Government at home his belief in, 
or knowledge of, these atrocities. There 
appeared to be a conspiracy of silence 
out there among officials and Ministers, 
They did not tell the Government exactly 
how matters stood, and we were giving 
our moral support to a nation that did 
such things as had been described. We 
sent our Fleetto Besika'Bay without 
making any explanation?why it was 
sent; and all the world had been left 
to believe that it was*sent to give moral 
support to this vile nation of Turkey. 
All this must come to anend. He did 
not believe the people of this country 
would consent any longer'to be‘fon any 
terms with Turkey either of friendship 
or alliance. Her Majesty’s Government 
would be required to take some stronger 
step than they had yet taken, and to 
make stronger representations than they 
had yet made, if possible in combination 
with other civilized nations in Europe, 
to put a complete stop to such horrible 
procedure. He thought nothing else 
would content the country, and he hoped 
the House would have that night some 
expressions from the Prime Minister of 
avery different kind from those he gave 
them on the last occasion when this sub- 
ject was before the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that as the 
result of a few words of protest he had 
uttered on a former occasion against the 
atrocities revealed in Zhe Daily News, 
he had received letters of confirmation 
whose authenticity the Prime Minister, 
if he saw them, would not dispute. Had 
he known that the subject would have 
come before the House he would have 
had them with him. One was from Dr. 
Washbourne, the head of the American 
Missionaries’ College in Constantinople, 
and one from Dr. Sandwith, enclosing 
letters from Bulgaria, from men for 
whose honour and truthfulness he could 
vouch. Some of these correspondents 
begged that nothing should be stated 
publicly that would at all enable the 
Turkish Government to identify them, 
because such identification would be 
utter destruction to them. He (Mr. 
Mundella) had intended to give a Notice 
on this subject for Thursday, but he was 
glad his hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had anticipated 
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him. He would not claim a monopoly 
of humanity for his side of the House. 
He believed every Englishman who read 
the accounts which had been quoted 
would feel, as he and his hon. Friend 
did in this matter—that it was horrible 
that such crimes should be perpetrated 
in Europe by a Government with whom 
we were in alliance, and that believed it 
was supported by the power and strength 
of England. The Prime Minister, when 
questioned on these Eastern events, had 
always said that his official information 
did not warrant these newspaper state- 
ments, or that they were exaggerated. 
Crimes of murder, arson, and outrage, 
gave rise to panic, and would always be 
somewhat exaggerated ; but where there 
was such a mass of indisputable evidence 
as there was in this case, it was really 
shocking that an English Minister should 
speak of these crimes as “‘ inevitable.” 
‘hat was an expression which, he con- 
fessed, caused him great pain. We were 
now hearing more of these atrocities 
from the newspapers, because they were 
better informed than Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Their correspondents, our 
own countrymen, were on the spot, and 
many of them men of great reputation 
known to all of them. They all knew 
what The Daily News correspondence was 
in the Franco-German War, and how 
it gave the earliest information, and 
gave it long before the Government gave 
any. ‘The enterprize of the Press out- 
stripped the processes of Ministers, who 
believed in red tape, and who made these 


common-place statements about exagge-. 


rations. That was simply the stereotyped 
language of diplomacy. The mystery- 
mongering of the Foreign Office never 
brought out the truth unless the Press 
had brought it straight to them long be- 
fore. Hencethe doubtthrown by thePrime 
Minister on these statements. But they 
had been borne out by the testimony of 
M. Schuyler and the concurrent testi- 
mony of Zhe Times, for what did The 
Times’ correspondent say? That gentle- 
man described in glowing language the 
magnificence of the country on the fron- 
tier of Servia, and remarked— 

“The Turk has blighted all. Such an exodus! 
never since the flight of the Israelites had the 


like of it been witnessed. I cannot command 
words which willenable your readers to realizeit.”’ 


Again, the’same correspondent said— 


_ “I believe that, could all Europe have seen 
it as I did yesterday, all Europe would rise in 
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indignation. Thousands of Christians, the in- 
habitants of the villages along this frontier of 
Servia, were flying for their lives and for the 
honour of their wives and daughters from the 
cruel and remorseless Turk.” 


This was from a foreign correspondent 
of great ability, and writer of great re- 
putation, and who had been relied upon 
for the best news over and over again, 
yet our Government sat still. He(Mr. 
Mundella) was not an advocate of war, 
but he said it was unworthy of England, 
if she had any power, or if she had any 
influence in the counsels of Europe, not 
to say to this ‘‘thing,” which now was 
said to govern Turkey—whose Prede- 
cessor had died of the scissors, who was 
himself in the way of something worse, 
and whose probable successor was a 
fanatic—‘‘ Bring these things to an end, 
or we will point our guns at your 
palaces.”” England was once governed 
by a man named Cromwell, who in a 
case like this uttered words which 
brought massacres to an end. He prayed 
the Prime Minister to shake off the 
lethargy which had been too marked in 
this case, and to let them have some 
plain English speaking on the subject. 
It was too atrocious to be met with 
silence. We could not maintain these 
monsters any longer in Europe. It 
must not seem that we were maintaining 
them by our Fleet, as it apparently did 
to the ferocious ruffians who had actually 
appeared at the British Consulates de- 
manding the wages of their guilt, in the 
belief that the English Consuls were to 
pay for what they had done. He spoke 
strongly, as he felt. It was time some- 
body spoke out, and that England awoke 
to a sense of her responsibility as a great 
Christian Power, and in the name of 
humanity did something to bring these 
things to an end. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, it 
was much to be regretted that these in- 
flammatory speeches should be made in 
that House. The speeches just delivered 
were exactly in the same style as a 
speech recently delivered at Willis’s 
Rooms, in which the strongest opinions 
were expressed. Every one, and no one 
more than the Prime Minister himself, 
must mourn.over the miseries attending 
civil war; but nobody could have read 
the Blue Book carefully without coming 
to the conclusion that these atrocities 
had been greatly magnified, and that 
they were not confined to one side, The 
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responsibility for these events did not lie 
with our Ministry, but with those who 
instigated that war, and it was rather 
for them to try to mitigate these atro- 
cities than for the Government of this 
country to interfere. He thought these 
speeches did the greatest harm. They 
were Party speeches against the Turkish 
Government, and the hon. Members 
opposite who delivered them should look 
at both sides of the question, and judge 
fairly and impartially between the two 
parties. 

Mr. HAYTER urged the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to throw off official 
reticence on this subject, and say what 
had been done. From communications 
which he (Mr. Hayter) had received, he 
was assured that there had been no 
exaggeration whatever as tothe number 
of these murders, and there really had 
been 12,000 persons murdered in Bul- 
garia. No doubt it was impossible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to control 
the irregular troops of the Porte, but 
Her Majesty’s Government would agree 
that the Porte was responsible for what- 
ever irregular troops the Porte took into 
its employ. On this point he might cite 
the answer of General Liprandi to Lord 
Raglan. During the Crimean War Lord 
Raglan begged General Liprandi not 
to allow the Cossacks to murder and 
plunder English officers who were 
wounded and lying on the ground; and 
General Liprandi replied—‘‘ I can keep 
in order the disciplined troops of Russia, 
but I cannot control the Cossacks, who 
are obliged to be used by the Russian 
Government in their extremity, and who 
are obliged to make up by plunder for 
the want of pay.” Now, the Bashi- 
Bazouks probably received no pay, and 
there was in the printed Papers a letter 
from the Pasha in some of the disturbed 
districts in Bosnia, stating that he would 
not be responsible for the irregular 
troops unless the Turkish Government 
sent out some pay forthem. He himself 
had seen irregular Turkish troops in a 
state of mutiny, and officers going down 
on their knees begging the men to obey 
orders. As to the Bulgarians, he had 
travelled in that country, and was pre- 
pared to say that the peasantry were 
among the most inoffensive people in the 
world. A large settlement of Circassians 
had been set down by the side of them, 
and probably to these Circassians part 
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of the atrocities were due. But they 
were aided by the troops of a European 
Power, and it was this fact of which 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to take 
account. It would be very easy for the 
right hon. Gentleman to rise at the close 
of this debate and say—‘‘ What do you 
want me to do?” Well, he, for one, 
intended to insist that Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to use all their diplo- 
matic power to insist on the withdrawal 
of the Bashi-Bazouks from these Pro- 
vinces, to insist that the families of these 
murdered men were compensated, and 
that the Turkish Government should 
give an assurance that these irregular 
troops should not be employed to put 
down insurrection. When they had done 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
have done something to put down these 
disgraceful outrages. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR believed that in 
the House and out of the House the 
people were indebted to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) for again directing the atten- 
tion of Parliament to atrocities which he 
(Mr. Taylor) would not say were never 
equalled in the history of the world, but 
which neither in modern, nor ancient 
times were ever surpassed. His only 
regret was that the Forms of the House 
did not enable him to frame the obser- 
vations he had made in a: distinctive 
Motion, because it was essential before 
separating for the Recess that repre- 
sentation should be made in that House 
of the feelings of shame and indigna- 
tion which rushed through every heart 
in this Realm. The House of Commons 
and the country were disappointed that 
in the references to these atrocities, from 
the Government bench the Prime Minis- 
ter did all he could to throw a slur on 
the correctness of the repcrts given by 
correspondents, and to show that these 
were the ordinary consequences of civil 
war. The right hon. Gentleman would 
be glad of the opportunity given him 
that night to set himself right with the 
country. The House of Commons and 
the country knew very well that the 
excuses of the Turkish Government 
were not valid in the slightest degree, 
but rested on absolute falsehood. Atro- 
cities had been going on, and were going 
on at the present moment, of an almost 
unparalleled character. Red ‘Indians in 
the American wilds scalped their victims, 
but never did what these fiends in 
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Eastern Europe were doing. The right 
hon. Gentleman on a late occasion had 
referred to Jamaica. He (Mr. Taylor) 
had never been disposed to say less of 
the atrocities in Jamaica than they de- 
served, for he, with others, did his best 
to bring Governor Eyre to justice for the 
murders done there; but it was a libel 
on Governor Eyre to compare what was 
done in Jamaica with the savage and ob- 
scene atrocities of the Turks in Europe. 
In answer to the question—‘‘ What is to 
be done?” he thought the first thing was 
to recognize the crime. It might be said 
what could we do? There was a gal- 
lant old gentleman in this country (Lord 
Russell)—he (Mr. Taylor) wished he 
were at the head of the Government 
now—who might not, as had been said, 
take command of the Fleet at an hour’s 
notice, but who would assuredly not have 
allowed the name of England to be 
dragged into the atrocities now going 
on. He trusted some Member of the 
Government would clear this country of 
the shame that attached to it in connec- 
tion with these occurrences. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT held that a 
very strong case had been made out 
against the Turkish Government in res- 
pect to the horrible atrocities committed 
in Bulgaria, and that much blame was 
due to Her Majesty’s Government, who, 
either from ignorance or apathy, had 
seemed rather to palliate than to endea- 
vour to check these crimes. It had been 
said that there was much exaggeration, 
but he thought it was almost impossible 
there could have been much exaggera- 
tion. The correspondents of our leading 
daily newspapers who made the facts 
public wrote with the full knowledge 
that everything that appeared in the 
Press would be subject to severe criti- 
cism, and if untrue would be denied. It 
was impossible that gentlemen of their 
position and experience could send these 
accounts unless they were aware of the 
facts. The language of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
had been strong, but in his opinion was 
not too strong for a case such as this. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. An- 
derson) referred to the presence of a 
British Fleet in Besika Bay. He did not 
know for what purpose the Fleet was 
sent there,.and what it was expected to 
do, but as- it was there, he believed it 
would gladden the hearts of the English 
people to learn that it could lend some 
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influence to the representations of our 
Government in favour of the cause of 
humanity in Europe. If we had never 
interfered in Turkish affairs the position 
would not be quite the same, but we 
always had been interfering in the 
affairs of Turkey, and indeed half the 
nations of Europe were deliberating 
upon the affairs of that country and 
claiming the right to interfere. That 
being the case, it was a scandal to Europe 
that such atrocities should take place 
within her borders. He hoped that one 
result of the discussion which had been 
raised would be to quicken the con- 
science of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and if they had not yet made vigorous 
efforts to stop these terrible scenes, that 
in future at least the country would 
not have cause to complain of their re- 
missness. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the House 
was still uninformed of the purpose of 
the Fleet being at Besika Bay. Before 
the debate closed he hoped they would 
be informed. It was said to be there to 
protect the Christians and prevent dis- 
turbances, but if that were so, what had 
been the result? He feared it was there 
in a bad cause, for the Christians were 
unprotected, and the disturbances were 
still going on. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not allow the debate to close 
without intimating that every power 
that England possessed would be exer- 
cised to cause a cessation of these terrible 
calamities and cruelties. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that when the 
statement of these atrocities was first 
made known in this country he commu- 
nicated with correspondents in Constan- 
tinopls, and within the last few days 
had been assured that not only were the 
reports accurate, but were understated. 
A general impression prevailed among 
the English residents in Constantinople 
that our Ambassador there displayed 
unnecessary Turkish leanings, and, fur- 
ther, that, with the best intentions and 
unquestionable capacity, his health was 
such that he was not in a position to 
afford the Government at home accurate 
and detailed information. 

Mr. BOURKE said, before dealing 
with the very. serious matter which they 
had just been discussing, he wished to 
refer to the present condition of the 
Stockholm church, as brought under the 
notice of the House by the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
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Beresford Hope). There seemed to be 
a misapprehension as to some of the 
facts. For instance, the church did not 
belong exclusively to British subjects, 
but to the English-speaking community, 
and as there was a Protestant commu- 
nity, the Government did not think it 
necessary to maintain a Consular chap- 
lain. When he was withdrawn, a com- 
mittee of the congregation elected a 
chaplain of their own, but after a time 
he resigned. He then wished to with- 
draw his resignation, but was not allowed 
to do so. All official connection on the 
part of the Government with the church 
having ceased, the committee succeeded 
in getting another chaplain, and the 
original chaplain protested against these 
proceedings, and called a meeting, which 
was attended by others than British 
subjects. Another committee was ap- 
pointed, representing the whole con- 
gregation, and a dispute commenced 
between it and the old committee, re- 
presenting British subjects alone. The 
Law Officers of the Crown had advised 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
ought not to interfere, and it was 
thought better to leave the settlement 
of the matter to the parties interested. 
He did not think they could recede from 
the position which the Government had 
taken up; and as to the Swedish Go- 
vernment breaking open the church in 
process of law, nothing offensive was 
intended. He hoped—and he could not 
do more than this—that the termination 
of this unhappy quarrel would be reached 
at as early a date as possible. He came 
now to the subject which had been intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson), and he was sure that it 
would be admitted that, whatever were 
the reasons for bringing the case before 
the House on the present occasion, that 
course was attended with some amount 
of inconvenience. He had only received 
two hours’ notice of the matter, and 
therefore he was not in a position to 
refer to the documents which were 
in the Blue Book bearing on this 
subject, with a view to their explana- 
tion. Still, although inconvenient, he 
could not in the least be surprised, after 
what had occurred, at any hon. Member 
bringing the subject forward. He re- 
gretted in the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. Member to hear at the 
very outset of his speech a statement 
which was totally unfounded. The hon. 
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Member said that in the discussion of 
this question, when before the House, the 
Prime Minister treated it with a degree 
of levity. He knew just the reverse 
was the case, because he had been or- 
dered by the Prime Minister to be in 
daily communication with him on the 
subject; and he (Mr. Bourke) stated 
this, upon his honour, that there was 
no subject connected with foreign affairs 
that had given his right hon. Friend 
such cause for anxious consideration 
as the question now before the House. 
The gravity of the subject made it ad- 
visable and absolutely necessary that a 
man who occupied the position of his 
right hon. Friend in Europe should talk 
of these atrocities with the greatest 
possible circumspection, because if one 
word of exaggeration was used by him, 
it might be made an excuse in answer 
to any representations made by him to 
the Turkish Government. It, therefore, 
was incumbent on his right hon. Friend, 
in dealing with these horrible atrocities, 
in the first place to find out the exact 
truth ; and he was perfectly certain there 
was no man in the world, if these atro- 
cities turned out to be true, that would 
more sternly vindicate the cause of 
humanity than his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow had also made an 
attack on the Minister at Constantinople, 
and a more unjust attack never was 
made. If he (Mr. Bourke) had before 
him the Papers which were discussed 
last week, he could have shown that 
long before the subject was mentioned 
in the daily papers Sir Henry Elliot 
brought this subject to the notice of the 
Turkish Government, and went at once 
to the bottom of the metter. He at 
once said that so long as the Circassians 
and Bashi-Bazouks were employed, he 
was afraid irregularities would occur; 
and Sir Henry Elliot spoke in this spirit 
before a single outrage was heard of. 
In a letter contained in the Blue Book 
Sir Henry Elliot wrote to Lord Derby 
(in a private letter, I think)— 

‘¢For once that I have made these reports 
to your Lordship, I have spoken a dozen times 
to the Turkish Government.” 

There could not be the slightest doubt, 
therefore, that a word could not be said 
justly against Sir Henry Elliot for any 
breach of duty or want of energy in 
this matter. He was not going to 
say one word as to whether everything 
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that had appeared in The Daily News 


was true or not; but that was exactly 
the position which was assumed by his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government. [An hon. Member: Exag- 
gerated.] His right hon. Friend read 


accounts from Adrianople, and he said- 


that in certain cases they were very 
much exaggerated. He (Mr. Bourke) 
did not wish to join issue with anybody 
on the subject whether they were exag- 
gerated or not; he did not think, so far 
as the effect on the minds of the English 
people was concerned, it mattered whe- 
ther 100 persons had been killed or 50; 
if these atrocities had been committed 
in anything like the numbers stated, 
Her Majesty’s Government, of course, 
were bound to do everything they pos- 
sibly could to prevent their recurrence, 
and to punish the guilty. When they, 
however, talked of the Fleet in Besika 
Bay, and remembered that these atro- 
cities were committed in Bulgaria, he 
must remind hon. Members that the 
two matters had little in common. Why, 
the Fleet could not reach Bulgaria— 
[Mr. Munpzexza: It could reach Con- 
stantinople.} There was no necessity 
for that in order to make representations 
tothe Turkish Government. They could 
exercise moral compulsion without the 
intervention of the Fleet. With regard to 
what the hon. Member had said respect- 
ing newspaper correspondents, he ad- 
mitted that newspaper correspondents 
were persons of the greatest possible 
consideration, but he also knew that in 
some cases correspondents were easily 
satisfied with a very small amount of 
evidence, and they took a great deal at 
second-hand; and they knew that taking 
statements at second-hand was a very 
dangerous mode of ascertaining the truth. 
As for the letters which had been read by 
hon. Members, they were of no greater 
authority than the declarations of any 
other hon. Gentleman sitting in that 
House—that was to say, the statements 
in them were not the declarations of 
persons who had seen the thing them- 
selves, and they all knew that when one 
man went and told another that some 
horrible thing had taken place, particu- 
larly where numbers were concerned, 
that the exaggeration was very great. 
However, he did not wish to weigh the 
statements of one correspondent against 
another. All he would say was that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not 
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shown the least apathy with regard to 
the subject, and from the first they had 
done the very best they could. Now, 
what had been done? [ Jronical cheers. | 
The very first time they heard of these 
outrages they telegraphed for informa- 
tion to Sir Henry Elliot, and afterwards 
they instructed him to have inquiries 
made on the spot. Some of the official 
Reports received had been already pre- 
sented to Parliament; others had come 
to hand within the last three or four days, 
and the other day he had mentioned to 
the House that Mr. Baring and another 
gentleman had been sent from Con- 
stantinople to make inquiries. Mr. 
Baring had lost not one moment in 
making these inquiries, and he had be- 
fore him a Paper which would be pre- 
sented to the House in the course of a 
very few days. With regard to others 
that might arrive in connection with 
the subject, he believed he might say, 
although he had no authority to do so, 
that his noble Friend at the head of the 
Foreign Office would take means to 
have Reports published during the 
Recess, if he thought they would be in- 
teresting to the public. It was impossible 
to read all the Papers on the subject, but 
he hoped they would be in the hands of 
hon. Members in a few days. All he 
would read was one letter from Mr. 
Baring. He would do so in order to 
show that the Government had done 
whatever they could in the matter, and 
the House might form their own opinion 
upon it. But before doing so he would 
refer to the article in that day’s Daily 
News, because he observed that some 
disparagement was thrown upon Mr. 
Baring therein, and also upon the in- 
terpreter who accompanied him. The 
remark to which he alluded was that Mr. 
Baring was honestly desirous of obtain- 
ing the truth, but that he was always 
accompanied by a Turkish escort which 
frightened the peasantry. But what 
other escort than a Turkish escort could 
Mr. Baring have? It was absolutely 
necessary for him to have a Turkish 
escort. The article went on to say that 
Mr. Guacchiomo, the interpreter, was 
unfairly prejudiced in favour of the 
Turks and that he browbeat the Bul- 
garians. He was sorry to say that that 
at once stamped the whole thing with a 
partizan character, and, to his mind, 
took away from the value of the report, 
because he could never imagine that Mr. 
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Baring would allow his interpreter either 
to browbeat or to bully the Bulgarians, 
or to show the slightest preference for 
Turks over Bulgarians. The letter 
from Mr. Baring was— 


“ Philippopolis, July 22, 1876. 


“Sir,—I have the honour to report to your 
Excellency that, during the last two days I 
have been endeavouring to obtain information in 
this town respecting the occurrences which have 
of late excited so much attention in England 
andelsewhere. The masses of conflicting state- 
ments I have heard from all parties render my 
mission one of extreme difficulty, and I fear I 
cannot as yet forward to your Excellency any 
full report of what has taken place. The sale 
of women and children in the streets of Philip- 
popolis and Tartar Bazardjik is, I have no doubt, 
a pure invention; the most independent testi- 
mony leads me to the belief that no such traffic 
has been carried on here. What has happened 
is this—families have been scattered, and the 
children have often been taken into the houses 
of persons of all religions out of pure charity. 
Of course, under the circumstances, it is not 
easy for the parents to trace them, and con- 
sequently the rumour goes abroad that they 
are sold into slavery. As regards the young 
girls, Iam told that it is very probable that 
after the sack of the villages a certain number 
of their number were taken to the houses of 
their captors, but I do not believe that anything 
like open sale took place. There is not, I believe, 
one word of truth in the wild fable about the 
cartloads of heads being paraded in the streets by 
Albanian Bashi-Bazouks, of whom, by the way, 
there are extremely few, most of the Irregulars 
who committed the atrocities in these Provinces 
being Circassians, Gipsies, and Pomaks. As re- 
gards the number of killed, till I visited the 
villages I hardly dare speak, but my present 
opinion, which I trust hereafter to be able to 
modify, is that about 12,000 Bulgarians have 
perished. The number of Turks killed is 
equally difficult to ascertain; the authorities put 
the figure at above 1,000, but my information 
leads me to believe this to be a gross exaggera- 
tion; about half that number would probably 
be correct; but there is no doubt that the 
deaths of many of them were attended with 
circumstances of great cruelty. Some 60 
villages have been wholly or partially burnt, 
by far the greater portion of them by the Bashi- 
Bazouks, though a few, perhaps about ten, have 
been destroyed by the Insurgents. Some great 
horrors have come to my ears respecting the 
circumstances which attended the entry into 
Philippopolis of 400 prisoners coming from 
Tartar Bazardjik. They were heavily chained 
by fours, and, as after their journey they were 
sinking with fatigue, they were driven like 
cattle by the zaptiehs, who used the butt ends of 
their guns without mercy, while the Circassians 
flogged them with whips. I visited the prisons 
yesterday and found them extremely crowded. 

he captives are confined in the common prison 
and in two large Khans, the notables of Philip- 
popolis being kept separate, and being subjected, 
as far as I could see, to no great discomfort. 
Those that I interrogated said that they had no 
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particular cause of complaint as regards food 
and treatment, though, perhaps, fear may have 
made them declare their case to be better than it 
reallyis. The prison is now about as full as it 
can hold, and about half the prisoners have been 
released or sentenced, so that there can be no 
doubt that at the commencement the overcrowd- 
ing must have been something fearful. I hear 
that it is currently reported in the town that the 
authorities knowing I was going to the prison 
had it cleaned out, and that the sleeping mats I 
saw were laid down shortly before I entered. 
Of course, I cannot say whether this is true or 
not, but as I purposely gave the authorities as 
little notice as possible of my intentions, I 
cannot but think it isinvention of the malicious. 
A Bashi-Bazouk was hung this morning for 
having taken part in the Hasskeni affair, re- 
specting which I believe Mr. Dupuis has fully 
reported to your Excellency. The depredations 
of these Irregulars still continue, and they are 
taking what little was left by those who sup- 
pressed the insurrection. Two have now been 
hung here, but till a much severer example is 
made they will still go on with their misdeeds,— 
Moreover, it is indispensable that they should 
have officers of the Regular Army put over 
them who could control their acts, and that when 
they arrive at the principal stations they should 
be received by some Regular troops. One- 
thing is perfectly clear, viz., that the Pro- 
vince is ruined, as the Government will dis- 
cover to its cost when the tithe is collected. It 
is stated that the loss to the Treasury will 
amount to £100,000 Turkish—a sum which can 
now be illspared. It seems to me that there is but 
one course open to the Government if it wishes 
to bring them back in any way to their normal 
condition, viz., to give some slight .aid to 
the inhabitants of the villages which have been 
destroyed. Large numbers of horses, oxen, 
sheep and cows have been driven off by Pomaks 
and others, and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to oblige the latter to return them to 
their owners; a little help could also be given 
in providing materials for rebuilding houses, 
and seed for the fields, should also be given. It 
is true that at the present moment the Imperial 
Treasury could ill afford the smallest strain, 
but still less can it afford to lose the sums which 
formerly flowed into it from these districts, and 
which, if the autumn and wintir be allowed to 
pass without anything being done, may be con- 
sidered as lost for ever. I was present to-day 
at the first examinations of some of the prisoners, 
and to all appearances the proceedings were 
properly conducted, and Salim Effendi, Ali Bey, 
and the Chief Mollah of Adrianople have the 
reputation of being just men; the same, how- 
ever, is not said of all the members of the Com- 
mission chosen among the natives of Philippo- 
polis, one of whom has been especially mentioned 
to me as corrupt, fanatical, and cruel. A priest, 
a schoolmaster, a ‘ Tchorbaji,’ and another Bul- 
garian were brought up while I was in Court; 
their declarations were read over to them, and 
they were asked whether the contents were 
true; and, though all contained evidence which 
would send a man to the gallows before any 
Tribunal, they invariably replied that every- 
thing was correct. Their defence was generally 
the same; they had acted as they had done 
either from coercion, fear, or sheer stupidity, 
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and they ended by begging for mercy with tears 
and lamentations. To-day two Bulgarians were 
hung, four sentenced to death, and seven to 
different terms of imprisonment. Both Kiani 
Pasha and Salim Effendi have assured me that 
in a few days by releasing a large number of 
prisoners they hoped to reduce the cases to be 
tried to about 500, and the President added that 
in about 25 days he trusted all would be disposed 
of. The Bulgarian Bishop’s representative com- 
plained to me that the prisoners sentenced to 
death were not permitted to confer in private, 
that no notice was sent to them when a man was 
to be hung, and that when priests were executed 
their beards and hair were cut off, and they were 
not unfrocked; also that he was not asked to 
attend the sittings of the Commission. Salim 
Effendi, to whom I spoke on the subject, posi- 
tively denied the truth of all these statements, 
and said that to-day he had, by verbal message, 
invited the Bishop’s representative to attend 
the sitting at which I was present, but that he 
had not come. On other occasions also he was 
invited, but he only attended once and stayed 
five minutes. I told Salim Effendi that the 
next time he had better send the invitation in 
writing, as there could then be no mistake about 
it. Salim Effendi told me that he had sent 
copies of the depositions to Constantinople, 
which he said contained startling evidence given 
by prisoners themselves respecting the great 
cruelties committed on Mussulmans at the out- 
break of the insurrection, and if what he says is 
correct, it appears to me that the Porte would 
do well to publish these documents, in order to 
prove to the world that if the Mussulmans com- 
mitted atrocities and depredations, the Christians 
were also guilty of many foul deeds.—I have, &c., 
H. Barre.” —[ Turkey, No. 5 (1876), No, 27.] 
He thought, after that, that the House 
would be satisfied that Mr. Baring was 
doing his duty well and efficiently, for 
he did not think that anybody could 
read that letter without seeing that Mr. 
Baring did not wish to keep back any- 
thing, and that he was doing his duty 
in no spirit of partizanship one way or 
the other. He could not imagine how 
the spirit of partizanship had crept into 
the discussion; but, after all, that was 
not the matter they had to consider. He 
was quite certain that there was not a 
man in the House who did not feel the 
gravity of the subject of these atrocities, 
and no man felt it more than the Prime 
Minister. He therefore thought the 
House would be willing to leave the 
matter now in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, feeling perfectly certain 
that measures would be taken to bring 
those atrocities to an end and their per- 
petrators to justice. He wished to read 
the following passage from these papers 
with reference to the proclamation 
issued by the Grand Vizier :— 

_ “The Grand Vizier has addressed the follow- 
ing telegraphic order to the Governors General 
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of the Provinces of Adrianople, the Danube, 
Bosnia, and Monastir, and to Abdul-Kerim 
Pasha, the Generalissimo of the Turkish forces, 
at Head-Quarters at Nish. The telegram is 
dated the 25th inst. (Tuesday last):—‘I have 
just learnt that there are, among the volunteers 
of the Army Corps at Widdin, men who have 
sold as slaves children of both sexes, of which 
they obtained possession during their expedition 
into Servia. This is an act which I formally re- 
prove, and its authors must not escape the 
punishment it entails. Henceforth, all persons 
who shall sell or buy children of either sex, 
whether coming from Servia or any other place, 
shall be immediately punished with the penalty 
of death. Those who may have bought children 
of this kind are summoned to give them up to 
the local authorities within a given period, and 
all contraveners of these orders will be con- 
demned to Geath. Those who are found to be 
going to the war for the purpose of committing 
acts of outrage and pillage will be at once sent 
back to their homes. You are requested to give 
publicity to these decisions by printed proclama- 
tion, and to use every possible vigilance in 
carrying them into execution.” 


Her Majesty’s Government, after the Re- 
ports they had received, would, of course, 
take the matter into their serious conside- 
ration; but it would involve aconsiderable 
amount of thought how the influence of 
that House, of the people of England, 
and, he might say, of all the friends of 
humanity, should be brought to bear on 
the scenes where those acts had occurred, 
and he thought the House would agree 
with him that if the Government were 
to attempt anything like force, it would 
at once lead to complications in Europe 
which might be the cause of greater 
barbarities than any which had hitherto 
taken place. We must take care that 
these atrocious acts were not taken 
advantage of to carry out a policy 
hostile to England as well as to 
Turkey. The hon. Member for Glas- 
gow had spoken of there having been 
no Bulgarian insurrection at all; but 
they would find that the insurrection 
not only had not suddenly sprung up, 
but that for months and months it had 
been extending; and, dreadful as those 
atrocities had been, there was no doubt 
that the Bulgarians would not have been 
disturbed in the prosperity they were 
enjoying only 10 months ago if it had 
not been for the machinations of those 
persons who were the first to produce 
the insurrection. He would not say 
who those persons were, but would leave 
hon. Members to judge for themselves 
when they saw the Papers. 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs has com- 
plained that there has been a disposition 
in this and other questions to give them 
a partizan character; but I am sure 
there is no disposition in the House to 
make this in any degree a Party ques- 
tion ; and if it has in any degree assumed 
a Party aspect, I cannot think it has 
been the fault of, or that it is felt 
to be so, by hon. Members who sit on 
this side. It was quite unnecessary for 
the hon. Gentleman to disclaim for the 
Government, and for the head of the Go- 
vernment, any possible sympathy with 
the perpetrators of those outrages. No 
such idea ever entered the mind of any 
hon. Gentleman. But what was felt 
when the first Questions were asked on 
this subject was, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment seemed to be rather unwilling 
to believe the charges brought against 
a friendly Power, and too ready to lend 
credence to the representations of that 
Power, and did not take sufficiently 
prompt and energetic measures to ascer- 
tain what was the real state of the case, 
and then to remonstrate with the Govern- 
ment that was responsible for it. From 
the statement which the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bourke) has been able make this 
evening, and from the contents of the 
Papers which are to be laid on the Table, 
I am afraid it is becoming apparent that 
after all there has been very little exag- 
geration of these atrocities; and the 
House must recollect that the despatch 
which my hon. Friend has read, full as 
that despatch was of horrible accounts 
of what had taken place, was not of 
nearly so late a date as the despatches of 
The Daily News upon this subject. The 
despatch the hon. Member read was 
dated July 22nd, and the accounts which 
have been sent to The Daily News are 
dated July 3lst and August 3rd. We 
are most of us tolerably well aware of 
the responsible character of the gentle- 
men who are employed by the London 
newspapers upon missions such as that 
upon which the correspondent of The 
Daily News is employed, and if it were 
necessary I have no doubt there are 
many hon. Gentleman in this Honse who 
could say they are personally acquainted 
with the gentleman who represents Zhe 
Daily News in Turkey, and who would 
testify to the general trustworthiness of 
the statements he may make. It is 
hardly credible that, while apparently 
personally accompanying Mr. Baring, 
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this newspaper correspondent should 
misrepresent the things that he had 
himself seen. It is quite possible that 
a@ newspaper correspondent may be 
misled by reports that are brought to 
him; it is quite possible also that he 
may give an exaggerated colour to those 
reports; but it is hardly conceivable thata 
gentleman representing animportant and 
influential English paper would be guilty 
of any mis-statement, which could be 
very shortly contradicted, of those things 
that he had seen with his own eyes, 
Therefore, Sir, I fear that in the accounts 
that have been given by the correspon- 
dent of Zhe Daily News there is very 
little, if any, exaggeration whatever, and 
there is very little reason to hope that 
there was any reason for exaggerating 
them. But what can we have more 
frightful than the statement in the de- 
spatch just read to us that Mr. Baring 
has very little doubt but that 12,000 
Bulgarians have perished? We have 
heard nothing of any severe fighting in 
Bulgaria. Sir Henry Elliot has not 
made Her Majesty’s Government ac- 
quainted with any severe fighting there. 
If, therefore, Mr. Baring has come to 
the conclusion that something like 
12,000 Bulgarians have perished in the 
insurrection, is there not reason to fear 
that the greater part of that number 
have been massacred in cold blood? 
There is every excuse for Her Majesty’s 
Government having desired to receive 
favourably the representations made by 
a friendly Power, but I think the House 
has some right to ask for explanations 
from them as to the reason why they 
have not hitherto been better informed 
on this subject. It seems to me, I must 
say, a remarkable thing, when there has 
been slaughter of this description—I do 
not say whether in cold blood or not—in 
one of the Provinces of Turkey, that no 
intelligence of these atrocities should 
have reached Sir Henry Elliot. Refe- 
rence has been made to despatches which 
were laid on the Table a short time ago, 
and I may, perhaps, be allowed to refer to 
one or two of those despatches. On July 6, 
writing to Lord Derby, Sir Henry Elliot 
says that with reference to the excesses 
committed in the suppression of the in- 
surrection, there had undoubtedly been 
great excesses, as was inevitable from 
the nature of the Force which the Porte 
was obliged to employ, but that it was 
equally certain that the details which 
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were given, coming as they did almost 
exclusively from Russian and Bulgarian 
sources, were so monstrously exagge- 
rated as to deprive them of credit. Now, 
I can hardly think if Sir Henry Elliot 
had been in possession of anything like 
accurate information, such as that con- 
tained in Mr. Baring’s Report, that 
these are the terms in which he 
would have written of those atro- 
cities. On the 14th of July Sir Henry 
Elliot reported that he had an interview 
with a Bulgarian, on whom he could 
rely, who assured him that the accounts 
published were grossly exaggerated. It 
does appear to me that Sir Henry Elliot 
does not possess the means which he 
ought to possess of being made aware 
of what is going on in the Provinces of 
Turkey. If Sir Henry Elliot had had at 
his disposal more full and trustworthy 
sources of information, I cannot help 
thinking a knowledge of these proceed- 
ings would sooner have reached his 
ears, and through him the English 
Government; and I cannot help thinking 
that had the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government been in 
possession of the evidence which ought 
to have reached him he would not have 
treated the first Question on this subject 
in the manner he did. I trust my hon. 
Friend will endeavour to have these 
Papers laid on the Table with as little 
delay as possible, so that it may be in 
the power of the House, if necessary, 
to have one more opportunity before it 
separates of expressing its opinion upon 
these matters. My hon. Friend said it 
would be a matter of grave considera- 
tion how the influence of the House, the 
Government, and the people of this 
country can be brought to bear upon 
the Turkish Government. It may be 
a matter for the Government to consider 
how the influence of the Government 
and of Parliament is to be brought to 
bear, but there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the influence of this people 
has been brought to bear, and will 
from day to day be brought to bear 
more strongly upon the Turkish Go- 
vernment. In this way the Turkish Go- 
vernment will know it, and the sooner 
our Government represent to them the 
better, that unless some complete de- 
fence against these terrible atrocities 
can be put forward, the Turkish Govern- 
ment will lose as it has lost, and is 
rapidly daily losing, all traces of the 
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sympathy previously shown it. I do 
trust that the influence of the Govern- 
ment will be exerted to make known 
these facts to the Turkish Government. 
I do not think that even the Turkish 
Government can consider a fact of this 
nature an unimportant matter. To be 
deprived of the sympathy of a country 
like England, which has always to the 
best of its ability befriended Turkey, 
cannot be matter of indifference to the 
Turkish Government. I do not think it 
is possible for the Government to speak 
in too strong terms of the conduct of the 
Turkish Government, and of the course 
whichit istoo clear has been taken during 
the continuance and in the suppression 
of this insurrection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions [August 5] reported. 
First Seven Resolutions agreed to. 


The Eighth Resolution read a second 
time. 


PERU—THE CASE OF THE“TALISMAN.” 
RESOLUTION. 


Dr. CAMERON, in rising to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £2,000, 
being the amount of the salary of the 
British Minister Resident and Consul 
General in Peru, said, he did so on ac- 
count of the conduct of our Represen- 
tatives in Peru in connection with the 
Talisman case. The points of that case 
were briefly these—the Talisman, a Bri- 
tish steamer, manned by British sub- 
jects, was chartered by some evil-disposed 
persons for the secret purpose of carrying 
munitions of war and a band of revolu- 
tionists into Peru, with the view of there 
raising a revolution. The revolutionists 
embarked at a Chilian port, and it was 
not till they were at sea and off the coast 
of Peru that they declared themselves in 
their true colours, armed themselves, 
and took possession of the vessel. They 
ordered the vessel into Pacasmayo Bay, 
where the captain went ashore, accom- 
panied by the second mate and three 
sailors. They were at once taken pri- 
soners, and it was not till after the 
capture that the first act of violence and 
overt insurrection was committed. This 
consisted in the insurgents firing upon 
some soldiers who were sent to take the 
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gents then, with arms in their hands, 
compelled the crew to run the vessel out 
of Pacasmayo southwards along the coast 
till they arrived at Ylo, where the vessel 
and crew were taken prisoners by the 
Peruvian iron-clad Huasear on the 2nd 
November, 1874, the insurgents making 
their escape up country. The vessel was 
at once brought before the Peruvian 
Prize Courts, but was not condemned 
till June, 1875, nor was an appeal lodged 
in the case disposed of till December, 
1875. But in December, 1874, she was 
most irregularly and illegally employed 
by the Peruvian Government as a troop- 
ship. The crew were at first impressed 
by the Peruvian authorities in Peruvian 
ships of war engaged on active service, 
and were, on the suppression of the insur- 
rection which rendered their services 
valuable, sent to prison, where, after an 
illegal detention for 12 months, they 
were liberated without trial, on the 
ground that there was not sufficient 
ground for handing them over to the 
criminal authorities. The captain and 
two mates were, however, handed over 
to the criminal authorities for trial. 
After a delay in instituting proceedings 
against them, which, under Peru’s Treaty 
obligations to us, entitled them to be set 
free, proceedings were instituted against 
them. Before, however, they had gone 
far, Sibley, the first mate, was assas- 
sinated in prison. In April last the 
captain and second mate were subjected 
to a mock trial. He (Dr. Cameron) 
used the phrase advisedly, for he was in 
a position to know that on the 24th of 
March the Foreign Office was in posses- 
sion of information to the effect that, if 
the captain and second mate were found 
guilty, they would be sentenced to a 
year’s banishment from Peru. They 
were found guilty, and were so sen- 
tenced, and a telegram received on April 
22nd announced the fact to the Foreign 
Office. But the fact that the sentence 
was known nearly a month before the 
conclusion of the trial shows that the 
whole thing was a foregone conclusion. 
Well, an appeal lodged by Haddock 
upset this arrangement, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been 
not unsatisfactory. King, the second 
mate, took no part in the appeal, and 
protested against it; but it was held that 
his case having been conjoined with 
those of Haddock and the two Perioro- 
lists who were tried along with them, 
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could not be separated from them, 
and that he must be held as conjoined 
in the appeal and its consequences. 
The injustice of this was so flagrant 
that, on June 7, Lord Derby wrote a 
very strong despatch to Peru, demand- 
ing that King should at once be surren- 
dered. By this time the Supreme Court 
in Peru had pronounced judgment in the 
appeal case virtually confirming the sen- 
tence of banishment. On this occasion 
none of the prisoners appealed, so that 
the Peruvian Government might, with 
the most perfect dignity, have complied 
with the demand for King’s liberation ; 
but now the Peruvian authorities stepped 
in with an appeal, and the result was 
that after one year and ten months’ im- 
prisonment the fate of these wretched 
men was still undecided. Till their libe- 
ration had been obtained one did not 
like to stir the question of compensation 
either for the illegal detention of the 
crew or the murder of Sibley. For the 
delay that had occurred he held the Re- 
presentatives of Great Britain in Peru 
to be to a great degree responsible, and 
it was for this reason that he proposed 
the reduction of the Vote before the 
House. Had our Representatives kept 
Government fully and promptly advised 
of the various circumstances of the case 
he was certain that this country would 
have interfered long ago, at a time when 
its interference would have been much 
more effective. The first incident which 
it was the duty of the British Minister 
to report was the outrage on the British 
flag, which was perpetrated when the 
Talisman, six months before condemna- 
tion, was used by the Peruvians as a 
Government transport. This outrage 
Mr. March, had reported, but it was 
accompanied by the wholesale impress- 
ment of British subjects forming the 
crew of the Zalisman into the naval ser- 
vice of Peru. Three men were impressed 
on board the gunboat Chalico, and ac- 
tually put into Peruvian uniform. The 
rest of the crew were kept for five weeks 
after their capture on board the iron-clad 
Huascar, while that vessel was engaged on 
active service connected with the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection in the south; they 
were worked exactly like the vessel’s own 
crew, and the one distinction made was 
that they received no pay. The engineer 
was impressed to work the engines of 
the Zulisman when she was employed 
asa Government transport. And yet this 
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impressment was the only one alluded 
to in the despatches sent home by our 
Representatives, and that in connection 
solely with the employment of the vessel 
before her condemnation. The impress- 
ment of British sailors on board foreign 
war ships appeared to him a most serious 
matter, one regarding which the Repre- 
sentatives of our country should have 
carefully informed themselves and re- 
ported to the Foreign Office. Instead of 
this not one word was to be found in the 
Papers recently laid before the House 
about theimpressment ofthese men, either 
on board the Huascar or the Chalico. Then 
the crew had been illegally detained fora 
year against the Peruvian Constitution 
and against Peru’s Treaty obligations to 
this country, on an extraordinary opinion 
of the Peruvian Attorney General—that 
the sailor witnesses and documents in a 
prizecase both came under the category 
of productions, and that they must be 
detained in custody of the Prize Court 
until the conclusion of the case. This 
extraordinary opinion was allowed not 
only to over-ride the opinion of the Judge 
of the Court—who desired to set the 
men at liberty—but Peru’s Treaty obli- 
gations to this country, under which the 
men were entitled to be brought to trial 
without delay or else to be liberated. 
And yet our Representatives in Peru, as 
far as could be seen from the Papers 
laid before Parliament, had said not one 
word on the subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that the matter to which he 
was referring had formed the subject of 
a long debate in the earlier part of the 
Session, and that it was out of Order 
to enter into a fresh discussion on the 
matter unless it distinctly referred to the 
reduction of the Vote immediately before 
the House. 

Dr. CAMERON replied that his in- 
tention was to show that the British 
Representative in Peru had not kept 
Her Majesty’s Government informed re- 
garding many material points in the case, 
which, had they been known, would have 
had an important effect on our national 
policy in the matter, and his argument 
would be directed to show that for this 
reason the Vote might be curtailed 
without disadvantage to the efficiency 
of our diplomatic service. He accused 
Mr. St. John, doubtless through insuffi- 
cient information, but it was his duty 
to have sufficiently informed bimself, of 
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having misled the Government on various 
material points. Thus, in reply to com- 
plaints as to the prison of Casa Matas, 
in a despatch dated August 25, Mr. St. 
John had spoken of it as spacious and 
airy, though very gloomy. In reality, 
its state was such a scandal that the 
Peruvians themselves very shortly after- 
wards condemned it, and on October 19th 
Mr. St. John was obliged very mate- 
rially to modify his previous picture, 
and to admit that the cells had been 
lately unequivocally condemned by one 
of the principal Judges, and that they 
were totally unfit to be used as a gaol. 
Again, a great aggravation in the con- 
dition of the prisoners was to be found 
in the character of the desperadoes with 
whom they were locked up. This had 
been misrepresented by Mr. St. John, 
and it was not until Sibley had 
been murdered by a fellow-prisoner that 
the complaints which he (Dr. Cameron) 
had so often made on the subject were 
eredited. As the circumstances of 
Sibley’s murder were not known in this 
country, and as rumour had been circu- 
lated that they were in some manner 
discreditable to the murdered man, he 
would briefly describe them. He held 
in his hand various declarations on the 
subject—one made by the warder of 
Casa Matas to the Criminal Judge ; one 
from Bell, a prisoner whose hard case 
was familiar to everyone who had read 
Papers recently laid before the House ; 
one from Izatt, the mate of a Liverpool 
vessel, who for some trifling indiscretion 
which he had committed while on shore, 
had been placed in gaol and kept there 
for the last eight or nine months, and 
from others, and they all agreed as to 
the facts of the case. An Equadorian 
prisoner named Viteri had attempted to 
take up his quarters in a room occupied 
by Sibley and a Spanish prisoner named 
Mourgan. Mourgan complained to the 
warder, and Viteri was ordered out. 
He shortly after returned and assaulted 
Mourgan. Sibley interfered to protect 
him, whereupon Viteri struck him three 
times. At last Sibley struck him back 
in self-defence, upon which Viteri drew 
a knife and stabbed Sibley in several 
places. The warder of the prison added 
to his account of the affair the statement 
that Sibley had always conducted him- 
self well and peaceably, whereas Viteri 
was notoriously a man of bad character. 


He might add that he had been informed 
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that Viteri had been sentenced to 12 
years’ imprisonment for the murder ; 
that he was regarded by his mates as 
quite a hero for having killed an Eng- 
lishman ; and that, in order to add to 
his laurels, he threatened to do for 
King, the second mate, on the first op- 
portunity. The case for the two men 
still in prison was very strong. In the 
first place, neither of them having been 
in flagrante delicto, they were clearly 
entitled to the protection provided for 
under the Treaty to which he had before 
referred. They, in common with the 
rest, had been illegally detained for 12 
months pending the settlement of the 
prize case. Even after they were handed 
over to the criminal authorities another 
delay had occurred, such as entitled 
them under the Treaty to be set free. 
King’s case was especially strong; he 
had been one of those against whom the 
Peruvian Government had so little to 
urge that he was promised his libera- 
tion. He had accepted the sentence of 
banishment, and was only too anxious 
to get away. But even in this case the 
baneful influence of our diplomatic Re- 
presentative had been felt, for even here 
he found the Peruvian Attorney Gene- 
ral of the Supreme Court urging in his 
appeal of May 5, as a reason why a 
more serious sentence should be pro- 
nounced upon the prisoners— 

“That he had heard the diplomatic Repre- 
sentative of England remark that he also un- 
derstood that the Talisman could only be con- 
sidered a pirate,’ 
and that, if that gentleman was of that 
opinion, it was clear that a much heavier 
sentence was demanded than that which 
had been pronounced. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member remarked that he had 
carefully abstained from going into the 
merits of the case so as to provoke any 
expression regarding them which might 
prejudice the cause of the prisoners still 
in Peru. He had confined himself 
strictly to the legal aspect of the case, 
and to the Vote before the House. They 
had it, on the authority of the Peruvian 
Government, that although this country 
had considered it its duty to interfere 
diplomatically in the case, its interfer- 
ence had resulted in nothing, as the 
case had gone on precisely as if no 
such interference had taken place. If 
they could do no good, he begged them 
to beware of doing harm by entering 
into unnecessary and useless arguments ; 
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to overturn conclusions which the Peru- 
vian authorities and Courts themselves 
admitted. The prisoner King, in writing 
lately to his sister, after describing an 
interview which he had just had with 
the Acting Minister and Consul, and his 
unsatisfactory experiences, so far as cor- 
respondence with them was concerned, 
and how the Minister had requested him 
in future to write to him direct, as the 
letters were often delayed at the Consu- 
late, wound up thus— 


“So between one and the other, I do not 
know which to write to; but I think the best 
thing I can do is never to mind wasting pen 
and paper on them, but buy tobacco with the 
money.” 


He (Dr. Cameron) thought that in cun- 
nection with the Vote before the House, 
they would do well to take a leaf out of 
the book of King’s philosophy, and 
think twice before they expended this 
£2,000 in maintaining a diplomatic 
establishment apparently of such very 
questionable value. He would move 
the reduction of the Vote. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“ £163,163,” and insert ‘“ £161,163,” 
—-(Dr. Cameron,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That £163,163 
stand part of the said Resolution.” 


Mr. BOURKE said, that he had no 
inclination to dispute a great deal that 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow; but the hon. Member seemed 
to forget that the Government were at 
that moment pressing very seriously 
their claims on the subject upon the 
Peruvian Government, and were doing 
their best, and fully expected to obtain 
the release of the two prisoners. They 
had done so, he believed, in language 
that was stronger than had ever before 
been used by one friendly Government 
to another; and therefore all that the 
hon. Member had said as to keeping 
these men in prison, he (Mr. Bourke) 
was not inclined to dispute. On the 
contrary, it was a part of the case that 
the Government were at that moment 
presenting to the Peruvian Government. 
He, however, could not help thinking 
that the hon. Member was doing the 
cause, which he had at heart, very great 
injury, and putting these men in much 
more peril than they were before he 
took the course which he had pursued. 
The first thing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment were prepared to do was to get 
these men out of prison, and to obtain 
their release, and therefore he was not 
going to say one word on that occasion 
as to any question with regard to com- 
pensation, and what claim Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might or might not 
have to make against the Peruvian Go- 
vernment hereafter; because what they 
took their stand upon was this—that 
whether these persons were guilty or 
not, they had been kept such a long 
time in prison that the Government 
had now a right to ask for their release ; 
and further that bringing them to trial 
had been protracted under so many pre- 
tences that it was impossible that they 
could concur in it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not know whether 
the hon. Member for Glasgow had any 
serious intention to press his Motion to 
a division; but if that was his intention 
then he (Mr. Bourke) must go into the 
whole question, for it was obviously a 
Motion that the Government could not 
possibly accept. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that under the 
circumstances he would not press his 
Motion. 

Mr. BOURKE said, in that case it 
would be only necessary for him to de- 
tain the House a very few minutes, and 
he would say only this—Representing 
as he did the Foreign Office, it was his 
duty to defend those members of the 
diplomatic service who might be unfairly 
attacked. Now, the charge brought 
against Mr. St. John, which would now 
be promulgated in all the newspapers, 
and go all over the world, was one which 
seriously affected his professional cha- 
racter. He was satisfied that it would 
be unfair to Mr. St. John that the 
slightest slur should rest upon him for 
anything that had occurred. The early 
part of the transaction had nothing in 
the world to do with Mr. St. John, for 
he was many hundred miles away when 
it occurred, and he(Mr. Bourke) was fully 
prepared to say that Mr. St. John was a 
most valuable and indefatigable public 
servant, and the Government were per- 
fectly satisfied with what had taken 
place so far as Mr. St. John was con- 
cerned. He had done very good service 
to his country. Some months ago he 
caught fever, and they all knew what 
Peruvian fever was; but he remained 
against the opinion of all his medical 


advisers in Peru, and said that he | 
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would not leave the country until these 
men were out of prison, and ultimately 
it was only upon the strongest advice 
and upon the statement that it would 
be nothing less than committing suicide 
for him longer to remain that he left 
Peru a few weeks ago. It was due to 
Mr. St. John, after the aspersions upon 
his character, to say these few words. 
He (Mr. Bourke) believed that he had 
done his duty most thoroughly. As to the 
claim which Her Majesty’s Government 
had against the Peruvian Government, 
further Papers would be laid on the 
Table in the course of a fewdays. Not 
very long ago, he read to the House a 
strong extract from a message which 
had been sent to Peru. Another dispatch 
of even more stringent character had 
been written, and he did not think it was 
possible to address a friendly Govern- 
ment in stronger terms. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he should 
like to know what was the strong lan- 
guage that had been used? The re- 
monstrances of the Government had 
been productive of very little result 
hitherto, and all he knew was that his 
unfortunate fellow-subjects had been in 
prison for a most unreasonable length of 
time. All Mr. St. John had been able 
to do had not yet been sufficient to 
secure the release of the prisoners. He 
had been powerless to set them free, and 
he (Mr. Anderson) wished to know what 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
do if the strong words recently used 
towards Peru were similarly unsuccess- 
ful ? 

Mr. BOURKE would not anticipate 
what the result of the last despatch 
would be. All he would say was what 
was the opinion of the persons who were 
best informed upon the subject. Within 
the last few days a new President had 
been elected in Peru; and, the persons 
to whom he (Mr. Bourke) had referred 
were of opinion that this new President 
was likely to take a more energetic course 
than that followed by his Predecessor, 
and that in all probability the case would 
be satisfactorily settled. The last Pre- 
sident was a person who strongly ob- 
jected to anything like foreign interven- 
tion, and was inclined to resent it; 
whereas, he was told that his Successor 
was a person who was inclined to attend 
to a friendly representation made to the 
Peruvian Government. While the Go- 
vernment had hitherto done their best, 
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at the same time he wished the House 
to understand that the Government had 
not taken steps against the Government 
of Peru which they would not have 
taken under the same circumstances in 
the case of a stronger Power. That was 
one of the principles upon which they 
acted, and they were doubly cautious 
when the Power they had to deal with 
was a weak instead of a strong one. As 
to what ulterior measures might be taken 
that was not a question for diplomacy. 
Diplomacy was carried on up to a cer- 
tain extent, and then it could go no 
further, and what might be the ulterior 
result it was not for him to say. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had read 
the Papers very carefully, and he must 
say that he had come to the conclusion 
that the conduct of our Minister at 
Peru, long after the case occurred, was 
anything but energetic. He did not 
blame the present Government, because 
the period to which he referred was be- 
fore the Government knew anything 
about the case; but he could not help 
thinking that if the vessel had been an 
American vessel, and our Minister an 
American Minister, with their mode of 
dealing with such questions, our sailors 
would have been liberated from prison 
long ago.’ Under these circumstances, 
he did think that our Minister had been 
very much indeed to blame, and that the 
Motion made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) was 
a very fitting one. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Nine Resolutions agreed 
to. 


The Eighteenth Resolution read a 
second time. 


THE DUKE OF SCHOMBERG’S PEN- 
SION—COMMUTATION, 


RESOLUTION, 
Mr. J. COWEN said, before the Re- 


solution was passed, he desired to make 
a few observations. To put himself in 
Order he begged to move that the amount 
be not allowed. He did that, not be- 
cause he disapproved of the course the 
Government had adopted in commuting 
this Pension. On the contrary, he ap- 
proved of the arrangement by which the 
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annual payment was to be commuted by 
the payment of alump sum. It was un- 
desirable, however, for the subject to 
pass out of consideration without some 
remark. Hon. Members might not be 
aware of the circumstances under which 
this large pension was granted. The 
facts were these—The pension was con- 
ferred on the family of the Duke of 
Schomberg in 1690. This nobleman 
was one of the Dutch followers and fa- 
vourites who were imported into this 
country by the Prince of Orange. He 
was made Commander of the Army, and 
sent to Ireland to suppress the rising of 
the partizans of King James. He was 
general of the English Forces that 
fought the famous battle of the Boyne, 
and when directing his troops, was killed 
by an accidental shot from one of his 
own soldiers. His patron, King William, 
conferred upon his family a pension of 
£4,000 a-year. This was paid them for 
some time, but in 1702 the amount was 
reduced from £4,000 to £2,600 a-year, 
which was settled on his family for ever. 
The grant had been partly commuted 
since that time, and now the sum paid 
was, he believed, something like £1,100 
perannum. The present holder of the 
pension had received it for 20 years, and 
had got from the Exchequer of this 
country no less a sum than £42,000. 
Indeed, the full amount that had been 
paid to the heirs of the Duke of Schom- 
berg since the battle of the Boyne had 
been little short of half-a-million of 
money. He did not wish to comment 
adversely either on the military or per- 
sonal character of the Duke. No doubt 
he was an able soldier, and as far as he 
(Mr. Cowen) knew, a worthy man. But 
one or two facts should be recollected. 
At the time he was killed he was 82 
years of age. He was not an English 
general, but a soldier of fortune. He 
had served in the Dutch, French, Portu- 
guese, and Brandenburg Armies before 
hecame to England. Indeed, he placed 
his sword and his services at the disposal 
of any Government in Europe that would 
pay for them. He was a Marshal of 
France, a Generalissimo of Prussia, a 
Grandee of Portugal, and a Duke of 
England. The heirs of the man who 
had so many claims upon the considera- 
tion of other nations ought not to have 
entailed upon the heavily-taxed people 
of this country such a large sum as that 
he had just mentioned. He did not dis- 
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approve of the principle of pensioning 
successful military or naval commanders, 
men who had served their country, 
either in the field or on the sea, they were 
entitled not only to recompense, but to 
handsome recompense. He would treat 
such men not only liberally, but gene- 
rously. He could conceive instances 
when these pensions ought to descend to 
their wives and families for the first, and 
possibly the second generation; but 
surely there was neither justice nor fair 
play in saddling the revenues of this 
country with a payment of £500,000 
during the last 200 years for the services 
that this Dutch partizan of our Whig 
King had rendered. He knew that he 
could not carry the House in a division 
against the pension, but it was incum- 
bent on someone to make this protest 
before payment was actually agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘ That the said 
Resolution be not agreed to.” — Mr. 
Joseph Cowen.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
not discuss the justice of the payment. 
All he could say was, that the amount 
they now wished to vote was simply the 
commutation of an annual sum that had 
been paid for nearly two centuries. 
Some 200 years ago a sum was charged 
on the Post Office revenues for the heirs 
of the Duke of Schomberg, and the only 
effect of the hon. Member’s Motion, if 
carried, would be that this pension 
would continue to be charged on the 
fund. It was a charge effected by Act 
of Parliament, and could only be re- 
pealed by Act of Parliament. He hardly 
thought Parliament would repeal an 
Act which gave certain persons an actual 
property in an income amounting to 
£1,080 a-year. It would be an act of 
confiscation, and a precedent which he 
believed the hon. Gentleman himself 
would be slow to set. The question for 
the House to consider was whether they 
should pay a round sum and be done 
with the pension, or they would keep on 
paying the annuity as heretofere. 

Dr. LUSH quite approved of the 
course the hon. Member for Newcastle 
had taken in calling the attention of the 
House to the payment. He thought it 
a most objectionable one, and the prac- 
tice of granting hereditary pensions 
ought to be discontinued. He under- 
stood that his hon. Friend’s object in 
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calling attention to the matter was more 
to protest against such grants in the 
future than as an attempt to evade any 
responsibility the nation was now under. 

Lorp ELCHO was of opinion that 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle would amount not only to con- 
fiscation, but to repudiation. 

Mr. J. COWEN, in reply, said, he 
would not put the House to the trouble 
of dividing. As he had hadan opportu- 
nity of calling attention to the subject 
he would withdraw his Resolution, and 
the payment, which they could not 
evade, would have to be agreed to. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS—REPORT. 


Resolution [August 5] reported. 


Lorp ELCHO wished to know why 
no sum had been taken in the Estimates, 
as had been proposed some time since, 
for the erection of a new War Office, 
the present building being wholly 
unfit for habitation? He hoped that 
next year some steps would be taken 
either to improve the old office, or to 
erect a new one. It by no means followed 
that a new building would necessarily . 
be a healthy one, for he understood that 
there were three inches of sewage flowing 
in the basement of the new Foreign and 
India Offices. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE took that 
opportunity of asking some explanation 
with reference to the Vote of £40,000 
in aid of the revenues of Fiji, and said, 
that last year the noble Earl the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies stated 
it had been proposed to advance £100,000 
to the colony ; but when the Papers 
came in he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) could 
only find that they had voted £40,000. 
It seemed that the noble Earl, the Co- 
lonial Secretary, had engaged to make 
a distinct advance of £100,000, rather 
than grant a loan of the same amount, 
but he promised only £40,000 for last 
year and the balance £60,000, this year. 
What he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) com- 
plained of was, that when the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies moved 
the Vote of £40,000 last year, he did 
not say a word about the further Vote 
of £60,000 which was to be asked for 
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this year. No doubt the omission was 
unintentional ; but it was one that should 
not have occurred. In conclusion, he 
wished to say that he had read with 
regret the refusal of the colony of New 
South Wales to contribute to the ex- 
pense of the Fiji colony after the pro- 
mise of the previous Governor that it 
should bear one-half. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply to the 
noble Lord the Member for Hudding- 
tonshire (Lord Elcho), said, that ar- 
rangements would be made to place the 
War Office in a perfect sanitary con- 
dition. The erection of a new office was 
a matter of such importance as to require 
the most serious consideration of the 
Government, and the noble Lord had 
given sufficient reasons to justify their 
hesitation in embarking on so great an 
enterprize, for it did not appear to be a 
matter of certainty that a new building 
would be superior to an old one in 
matters of sanitary arrangement. With 
respect to the observations of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea, it ap- 
peared from Hansard that his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
made no reference to the Vote of £60,000 
for Fiji this year, when moving a Vote 
of £40,000 for it last year. The original 

roposal was made to guarantee a loan 
of £100,000; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thought it would be better to 
come to Parliament for the sum that 
might be necessary, and he hoped that 
so large a sum as £100,000 would not 
be required. That was the limit of 
liability, and he had good reason to 
hope that the revenues of the colony 
would afterwards be sufficient to meet 
its requirements, and ultimately the 
money advanced would be repaid. 


Appeilate 


Resolution agreed to. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
[ZLords.] [Bru 111.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 7th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 6 (Appointment of Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary by Her Majesty). 

Mr. Serseant SIMON moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 33, to omit 
all the words after ‘‘ shall” down to 
‘longer’ in the following line, the ef- 
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fect of the Amendment being that a Lord 
of Appeal should still be summoned and 
sit and vote in the House of Lords after 
he had ceased to be a Lord of Appeal. 
Thehon. and learned Membersaid, he had 
an insurmountable objection to the sort 
of Peerages that were to be created by 
the Bill, contending that they were in- 
consistent with the dignity of the Peer- 
age. There would be Peerages for life, 
Peerages during pleasure, and Peerages 
during good behaviour. He thought it 
would be unwise to introduce this novel 
kind of Peerage. There was nothing 
analogous to them. They were not like 
the Scotch and Irish Peerages. These 
were represented in the House of Lords, 
and there was no analogy between them 
and the Bishops who were Lords of Par- 
liament, not Peers, and sat as one of the 
three Estates of the Realm, representing 
the Church which was always represented 
by her Prelates, notwithstanding the 
death or retirement of any one of them. 
But these new Lords of Parliament, as 
some called them, or Peers as they were 
spoken of elsewhere by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Selborne, and Lord Hather- 
ley, represented nothing, and in the 
event of their ceasing to be Lords of 
Appeal would be themselves unrepre- 
sented, for being Lords of Parliament, 
it would be, he took it, unconstitutional 
for them to vote at the election of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. In this 
aspect, they would be worse off than a 
retired Bishop, he ceased thereby to be a 
Lord of Parliament, and might comfort 
himself on his retirement with the elec- 
toral franchise. In fact, these new Peers 
or Lords of Parliament would form a 
new caste, and might be called the out- 
casts of the State. No man of first-rate 
ability or position at the Bar, such as 
they had been accustomed to see hold- 
ing the Great Seal or otherwise raised to 
the Peerage, would be tempted to accept 
these new places. Men of this stamp, 
of those who had hitherto been the Law 
Lords, would refuse to fill the secondary 
rank in the Peerage proposed by this 
clause, and to act the part of Puisne 
Judges in the House of Lords. These 
appointments, he thought, would lower 
the judicial character of the House of 
Lords, and would lead to political sub- 
serviency on the part of those who held 
them. The weak man would cling to 
office in order that he might retain his 


| dignity as a sitting Member of the House 
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of Lords, or he might court Government 
favour by political subserviency in order 
that he might be made a hereditary 
Peer; while the man of high spirit and 
independence, whose talents might be 
made available to the country, even 
though he had ceased to be a Lord of 
Appeal, would be relegated to private 
life and obscurity, because he had failed 
to court or to conciliate Party favour. 
On all these grounds, and on many 
others which the lateness of the hour 
prevented him going into, he had the 
most decided objection to the clause as 
it stood in the Bill, and he hoped that 
the Committee would agree to his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 33, after the word “shall,” to 
leave out the words ‘‘ during the time that he 
continues in his office as a Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary and no longer.” — (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Str GEORGE BOWYER expressed a 
hope that the Government would not 
allow the clause to be altered, as it was 
in strict accordance with the ancient 
Constitution of the country, the House 
of Lords having enjoyed its judicial 
character long anterior to the time when 
it became a legislative Body. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) argued 
that these Judges were to be made Peers, 
but the fact was they would only be 
Lords of Parliament; they would only 
have to aid the House of Lords in de- 
termining appeals. It was true they 
were to sit and vote, but they would not 
be Peers; their position would resemble 
that of the Bishops, who also were Lords 
of Parliament, not Peers. The here- 
ditary character of the House of Lords 
was the real essence of the Peerage, and 
where there was not a hereditary right 
there was no Peerage. To show that 
the Bishops were not Peers, he would 
just state that if a Bishop were charged 
with felony, he would not, as a Peer 
would be under similar circumstances, 
be tried by the Court of the High Steward 
in the House of Lords, but by an ordi- 
nary jury, like any other commoner. 
These would not be ‘‘ Peers made by 
statute,” for the Act would simply em- 
power the Queen to make a Lord of 
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Parliament, and if he resigned his office 
he would, like a Bishop who resigned, 
be no longer a Member of the House of 
Lords, and would no longer be sum- 
moned to sit there. There were Consti- 
tutional objections to the creation of life 
Peerages, as it would tend to degrade 
the House of Lords to the level of those 
miserable Senates which existed in Con- 
tinental countries, and this was probably 
the reason why the Bill did not propose 
to make life Peers. 

Mr. GREGORY supported the Amend- 
ment. He thought it would be a degra- 
dation of men of high legal training, 
having made them Barons with the right 
of taking part in all the discussions in 
the House of Lords, whether judicial or 
legislative, to turn round upon them 
when they had given their best services 
to the country, and tell them they should 
no longer enjoy those privileges. There 
would, he believed, be a difficulty in 
finding men to take the office under such 
conditions. It would, too, when men 
had grown old, prevent them from re- 
signing, and thus they might have a 
number of effete Judges exercising the 
function of Judges of Appeal. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, that the 
House of Lords had already determined 
that there should be no judicial Peers 
for life, and appealed to the House whe- 
ther, in these circumstances, it was worth 
while to discuss the question. Hitherto 
the elevation of a man to a Judgeship 
placed him beyond political partizan- 
ship; but this Bill placed four Judges 
in a political arena, and the Amendment 
would give the Government an unlimited 
power of increasing the number of poli- 
tical partizans in the other House by- 
appointing Judges who might resign 
soon after theirappointment. As to the 
statement that the condition attached to 
the acceptance of these high offices would 
be considered by eminent men as an in- 
sult, he would ask whether a clergyman 
considered it an insult to be asked to 
become a Bishop upon a precisely similar 
footing with regard to the House of 
Lords. He hoped the Government would 
not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS maintained 
that the decision of the House of Lords 
against Peerages for life ought not to be 
any difficulty in the way of the House of 
Commons doing what was right in the 
matter. In the passage of the Bill 
through their Lordships’ House Lord 
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Cairns, Lord Selborne, and Lord Ha- 
therley had never treated these Lords of 
Appeal as other Peers. He (Mr. Tor- 
rens) had found by reference to the re- 
cords that 20 years ago a Bill was sent 
down from the House of Lords pro- 
posing to create Peers for life, and Lord 
Palmerston moved its second reading in 
the House of Commons. The Bill was 
opposed by Mr. Gladstone, Lord Russell, 
and Sir James Graham, because one of 
its clauses provided that Lords of Ap- 
peal in ordinary should be chosen from 
the Judges, without being Peers, as well 
as Peers for life. Independent Members 
were induced to oppose the Bill, and it 
was lost because it was not solely for the 
creation of Peerages for life. The House 
of Lords had taken back their jurisdic- 
tion, and it was for Parliament to see 
that that jurisdiction was a reality. He 
would remind the House that this was 
not the first time the House of Com- 
mons had had the power of revising the 
indiscretion of the House of Lords in 
regard to its own constitution. There 
was a strong feeling in favour of modi- 
fying the present clause, and he hoped 
the Government would not be deterred 
from undertaking the task by any 
false delicacy towards the House of 
Lords. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he felt satisfaction in approaching the 
discussion of that Amendment, because 
he felt that after they had dealt with 
it they would get on rapidly with the 
Bill. The matter raised by the Amend- 
ment, no doubt, was important, but the 
question was not whether they should 
create life Peerages or not, but simply 
. whether the eminent persons who were 
to be created Lords of Appeal, Assistants 
in Administering the Appellate Juris- 
diction of the House of Lords, were, 
after they ceased to be Lords of Appeal, 
to sit in that House and vote or not. 
The question was one of interest to those 
who might be created Lords of Appeal; 
and it was of serious importance to the 
House of Lords, because it might trench 
on the constitution of that House. Far 
be it from him to contend that the House 
of Commons should succumb to, or become 
subservient to, the other House of Par- 
liament ; but in dealing with the ques- 
tion they should bear in mind they were 
dealing with the privileges and the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords. If 


they rejected the Amendment, they | believed 
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should be doing no injustice to the 
eminent persons who were to be ap- 
pointed, because they would accept 
the appointment with the full know. 
ledge that they would cease to have 
the right of sitting and voting in 
the House of Lords when they ceased 
to hold office. On the other hand, if 
the Amendment were accepted, a more 
tempting bait would be offered, and 
they would secure a more perfect and 
complete tribunal. But then they would 
be trenching on the privileges of the 
House of Lords, for there could be no 
doubt that the House of Lords enter- 
tained a strong repugnance to the crea- 
tion of life Peerages, and if they passed 
the Amendment they would compel that 
House to accept life Peers against their 
own wish and desire. In 1856 and in 
1869 the question of life Peerages was 
discussed in the House of Lords, and if 
the conclusion arrived at was not that 
life Peerages were illegal, it certainly 
was that they were undesirable and in- 
expedient. No doubt, if Parliament 
chose to clothe Her Majesty with the 
authority to do so, she could institute 
life Peerages ; but the sole question for 
them was whether it was expedient that 
that should be done. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) said that when these 
Assistant Lords of Appeal ceased to 
hold office they would occupy an ano- 
malous position; but no doubt they 
would retain their office as long as they 
were capable of discharging the duties 
of their office. It would be very dan- 
gerous to place in the hands of a Prime 
Minister the power of creating at any par- 
ticular juncture of politics a number of life 
Peers under the disguise of appointing 
Assistant Lords of Appeal. What the 
Government wanted to do was to 
strengthen the Appellate Jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords by providing 
them with able and dignified Assistants 
who would be well paid for their ser- 
vices; and also to strengthen and im- 
prove the Intermediate Court of Appeal. 
If the hon. and learned Member’s 
Amendment were adopted, the House 
of Lords would be certain to reject it, 
and the result would be that a great 
and beneficial measure would be lost, 
at all events, for the present Session. 
Mr. Serseant SIMON said, his ob- 
jection was a purely practical one. He 
that if they adopted the pro- 
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posal of the Government they would 
not be able to obtain men of the highest 
ability, such as had held the Great Seal, 
for these offices, and they would fail to 
improve the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords. He should therefore 
press his Amendment to a division. 


Appellate 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 107; 
Noes 30: Majority 77. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT, in moving 
as an Amendment, in page 2, line 36, 
after ‘‘ heirs,”’ to add— 


“Provided always, That when under the pro- 
visions of this Act, or at any time Lanaaiear, 
a Judge of the High Court of Justice shall, 
while he is such Judge, be appointed a Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary, he shall not receive a less 
salary than he was entitled to receive while 
Judge of the High Court of Justice,” 


urged that in ‘constituting a Supreme 
Court of Appeal it was most desirable 
that the highest judicial talent and the 
most matured judicial learning and ex- 
perience should be imported into it. 
True it was that at the present time the 
House of Lords was exceedingly rich in 
legal ability, as they had there not only 
the Lord Chancellor, but other legal 
functionaries no longer in office, among 
whom might be recorded the very emi- 
nent names of Lord Selborne, Lord 
Hatherley, Lord Penzance, and Lord 
O’Hagan. Those distinguished men 
were admissible into the proposed Court 
of Appeal under the 2nd section of the 
Bill; but the time might come when 
the House of Lords would not be so 
gifted with judicial ability and autho- 
rity, and in such a case it would be very 
desirable that the doors of the new Court 
should be open to the Chief Justices and 
Lord Chief Baron, whose presence would 
greatly enhance its dignity and weight. 
It was for that reason he (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) proposed his present Amend- 
ment. With the salary of £6,000, as 
at present proposed, it could not be ex- 
pected that the Chiefs would accept 
appointments, their acceptance of which 
would entail upon them a loss of salary, 
without corresponding other advantages. 
The question of the Judicial Peerage 
had already been discussed under the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon), and he should be out 
of Order in again adverting to it then. 
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But his Amendment as to salaries had 
been objected to as offering promotion 
to Judges. He would remind the 
Committee of several eminent names, 
where Judges holding highly honour- 
able but inferior posts, had been trans- 
ferred to more exalted offices, with great 
advantage to the country, and without 
the slightest impeachment or sacrifice of 
their moral independence. Campbell, 
Cranworth, Truro, Hatherley, were all 
Judges before they became Lords Chan- 
cellors, and no one found fault with 
their elevation because they had pre- 
viously sat on the Judicial Bench. Say 
what men might, the hope of promotion 
in every station of life, the highest as 
well as the lowest, was a most powerful 
stimulus and incentive to increased exer- 
tion in the path of duty. Under the 
present provisions of the Bill, the two 
new Lords of Appeal would actually 
take social precedence of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and would continue 
to do so, in every case where he did 
not happen to be a Peer of the Realm. 
Even their eldest sons, as the Com- 
mittee were at present advised, would 
take precedence of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tices and Lord Chief Baron, if Com- 
moners. Influenced by these reasons, 
he appealed to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who was then present and had 
introduced the Bill, to accept his Amend- 
ment. The Puisne Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature were eligible 
under the 2nd section after two years’ 
holding of the judicial office, and the 
principle of promotion was directly sanc- 
tioned and recognized in their case, and 
why should a hard-and-fast rule be laid 
down directly opposite in principle, by 
which they would lose the advantage 
and opportunity of inviting such men 
as Sir Alexander Cockburn and Sir 
FitzRoy Kelly, to add strength and lustre 
to the highest legal tribunal in the 
Kingdom ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL op- 
posed the Amendment, because he 
thought it would be undesirable to take 
away either of the Chief Justices or 
Chief Baron from the High Court of 
Justice, and because he thought it 
would be unwise to make such a differ- 
ence of salary as that proposed. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE (for Mr. 
HeyeatTe) moved, as an Amendment, in 
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page 8, line 4, after “‘ Privy Council,” 


to add— 


“Nothing in the Order of Council of the 
twentieth day of February, one thousand six 
hundred and twenty-seven, or in any other 
Order in Council, rule, or practice of the Privy 
Council, or of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, shall, for the future, be construed 
to prevent any member or members of the said 
Judicial Committee, when sitting at the hearing 
of any appeal or petition, from delivering his or 
their separate opinion or judgment as to the 
report which should be made to Her Majesty 
upon the said appeal or petition.” 


Appellate 


In the unfortunate absence of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicestershire 
(Mr. Heygate) it had devolved upon him 
to move an Amendment, in which, how- 
ever, he thoroughly agreed, providing 
that the Members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee should deliver their judgments 
separately, instead of, as at present, 
settling a report in private, in which of 
course the majority prevailed, how- 
ever narrow it might be. He assumed 
that the general object of the Acts for 
the reform of the judicial system, of 
which the present Bill was the conclud- 
ing one, was to produce uniformity of 
procedure, if so, his Amendment came 
with the strongest recommendation, for 
the Judicial Committee was peculiar and 
unique inits present practice. This had 
nothing to recommend it in itself, for it 
was the sole creation of certain Orders of 
February 20, 1627. It was, in fact, the 
survival of the procedure of that bye- 
word for tyranny—the Star Chamber, a 
fact not likely to recommend it now for 
continuance. These Orders laid down, 
among other matters, that— 


“The Lords are, by questions or otherwise, to 
inform themselves of the truth of the matter 
of fact, but not to discover any opinions till all 
be fully heard ;” 
and he put it to the Committee, if the 
Judicial Committee did not, in its several 
members contravene this order every 
time it sat. The practical result of this 
way of deciding, by a report in which 
the minority had to bend to the majority, 
was that the real minds of the jurists 
making up the Court was never reached. 
He appealed to the Committee, if the 
great value of a Court of Appeal, as of a 
Court sitting in Banco, was not this very 
circumstance of the various lights thrown 
upon a question by the acute but dis- 
similar adjudicating intellects. This in 
the Judicial Committee was replaced by 
a washed out compromise, an essay from 
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which the spirit had evaporated, but 
which, from the form in which it was 
cast, had the false air of a sort of edict 
or institute of law when it was, after all, 
only a body of reasons for the real judg- 
ment which ambuscaded behind it. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 

Mr. FARLEY LEITH believed that 
the present mode of delivering judgment 
was one of the best characteristics of the 
Court, which, it should be remembered, 
was one of Final Appeal. It mattered not 
therefore whether one Judge was dissen- 
tient or not, where there were four 
sitting, and could be of no avail to the 
suitor. He thought it undesirable that 
the Judges should give their opinions 
seriatim, as it was better that the Court 
should appear to be unanimous in giving 
a decision. He therefore’ opposed the 
Amendment. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that, properly speaking, no judgment at 
all was given in the Privy Council, but 
advice was given to Her Majesty. Be- 
sides, the procedure of the Privy Council 
was not a matter that was germane to 
the Bill. If any alteration were needed, 
it had better be made by means of an 
Order in Council. 

Mr. BUTT thought that the first was 
a reason against any judgment at all 
being given, but he admitted that the 
Amendment.was not germane to the 
subject of the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY said, his experience 
was that the judgments given in the 
Privy Council were most satisfactory ; 
and he feared that if individual judg- 
ments were given on Indian appeals the 
Natives would not be satisfied whenever 
any difference of opinion amongst the 
Judges was apparent. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS proposed 
to amend the clause by inserting a 
Proviso— 

“That the appointment of Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary under the provisions of this Act shall 
in no way affect or alter the duty of such Peers 
of Parliament as have held any of the high 
judicial offices aforesaid to attend at the hearing 
and determination of appeals in the House of 
Lords.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL op- 
posed the Amendment, which he de- 
scribed as a statutory scarecrow. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Supplemental Provisions. 

Clause 7 (Hearing and determination 
of appeals during prorogation). 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
that an Amendment would be necessary 
in order to enable Lords of Appeal who 
might be appointed after the Prorogation 
and before the next Sitting of Parlia- 
ment to be able to take their seats and 
be sworn in. He therefore proposed 
after the word ‘‘therewith,” in page 3, 
line 25, to insert ‘‘and for the purpose 
of Lords of Appeal taking their seats 
and the oaths.’ 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ac- 
cepted the Amendment. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON saw no neces- 
sity for the Amendment. 
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Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Hearing and determination 
of appeals during dissolution). 

Sirk GEORGE BOWYER observed 
that the clause was intended to enable 
appeals to be heard and determined dur- 
ing the dissolution of Parliament; but 
the wording of the clause seemed to him 


to create a new Court, and he thought it 
would be better for the House of Lords 
to hear and determine the appeals. He 
would, therefore, move the substitution 
of the words ‘‘ House of Lords” for 
Lords of Appeal. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would consider the matter before the 
Report was taken; but it was his opi- 
nion that the wording of the clause was 
correct. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER explained 
that he was only anxious that the House 
of Lords should hear the appeals, and 
not an entirely new Court. 

Sr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN re- 
marked that the words ‘‘a continuation 
of the House of Lords ’’ were somewhat 
strange, and he hoped they would be 
struck out. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 9 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Amendment of Acts. 


Clause 138 (Amendment of the Act of 
84 & 35 Vict. c. 91, relating to the 
constitution of the Privy Council). 
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Mz. BERESFORD HOPE) (for Mr. 
HzycaTz) moved, as an Améndment, 
in page 5, line 21, to leave ‘out all 
after “given to Her Majesty.” This 
was another Amendment, of which 
he had taken charge, for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicestershire (Mr. Heygate), 
and in which also he cordially agreed. 
It was to omit words in Clause 12, per- 
mitting the presence under certain regu- 
lations, to be hereafter named of Epis- 
copal assessors at the sittings of the 
Judicial Committee when engaged upon 
ecclesiastical appeals. In moving this 
Amendment, he was only calling upon 
the Committee to confirm what the 
House had already concluded with a 
more complete and vehement unanimity 
than he had ever seen it employ on any 
question. The words which he called 
upon them to omit were in form to re- 
lieve the Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal 
from Episcopal assessors. It was, in 
substance, to declare that, being a Court 
of Law to define the legal meaning of 
certain documents, it ought to be com- 
posed of lawyers whose business it was 
to interpret such documents, and not 
partly of lawyers and partly of theolo- 
gians, whose knowledge, coloured as it 
must be by conscientious convictions, was 
of course, of a partizan character. The 
name and pretence of their being only 
‘‘ assessors ’’ would deceive no one. They 
were meant to be Judges, and only more 
influential Judges because not having 
countable votes they would exercise illicit 
influence. They would be to the real 
Court what a masterful wife was to her 
husband. But why did he appeal to the 
formerunanimity of the House? When the 
original Bill for the reform of our Judi- 
cature was before Parliament in 1873, it 
came down to this House with provi- 
sions for a Supreme Court of Appeal 
from which ecclesiastical causes were 
excluded, for fear of overloading it as the 
then Lord Chancellor (Lord Selborne) 
owned. For these appeals, then, the 
Judicial Committee was retained. How- 
ever, his right hon. Friend the present 
Secretary of State for War moved the 
omission of this restriction—and why ? 
—simply and solely because the Judicial 
Committee was a Court of a mixed legal 
and ecclesiastical composition. The de- 
bate took place on July 4, 1873; and 
among the arguments of the Secretary 
for War was found the remarkable state- 
ment that— 
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“The Judicial Committee gave an impression 
that it was rather a Court of Heresy than a 
Court of Law, where there were ecclesiastical 
persons sitting upon the tribunal, and that 
cases were decided rather by a theological bias 
than by a strict interpretation of the documents 
before it.”"—[3 Hansard, ccxvi. 1788.] 


He also took the opportunity of pointing 
out that the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion had expressed the desire that the 
Court of Final Appeal should deal with 
ecclesiastical questions. His right hon. 
Friend was followed by the hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt), who very 
strongly supported the same view. So 
did that very acute lawyer, Dr. Ball, 
now Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire (Mr. Osborne Morgan). The hon. 
and learned Member for South-west 
Lancashire, now Home Secretary, fol- 
lowed, and he said it was— 


“The birthright of every layman in this 
country, that the doctrines of the Church were 
laid down in certain documents which were 
binding upon the clergy, and the clergy were 
entitled to have these documents construed ac- 
cording to the strict rules of law.”—[Jdid., 
1791.] 


His own right hon. Colleague (Mr. Wal- 
pole), still speaking in the same sense, 
laid down that— 


“ Tt was a matter of very great importance in 
reference to the welfare of the country, and of 
the Church itself—first, that the tribunal to 
decide on Appeal should be simply a judicial 
tribunal, and secondly, that the people of the 
country should know and feel that it was so.”— 
[[bid., 1792.] 


He passed over his own remarks, and 
need only point out that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Cawley) also ap- 
proved of the Motion. Finally, the then 
Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone), in as- 
senting to the Motion, and after remark- 
ing on the extraordinary unanimity with 
which it had been received, observed— 


“ He thought that they should commit a great 
error if they were to attempt to secure even a 
shadow of religious conformity on the part of the 
Members of the Court, or to attempt anything 
in the nature of a test which would throw upon 
those Judges a character other than that of 
Judges.” —(Jbid., 1795.] 


There was, of course, no division upon a 
Motion thus supported. When the Bill 
went back to ‘another place” that 
Assembly, on July 24, in accepting 
the excision of the Judicial Commit- 
tee, and, therefore, the abolition of 
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Bishop-Judges, hampered the Court of 
Appeal with Assessor Bishops. He 
need not dwell on the influences which 
had brought this about. It was too 
late in the Session to risk a conflict 
between the two Houses. But it was 
generally felt in this House that the 
Bill had been returned by them to the 
Lords in a much better shape than that 
in which it had for the second time come 
down for the consideration of the Com- 
mons. The House of Commons had, 
without distinction of Party, and by the 
voices of Leaders on both sides, empha- 
tically declared against the principle of 
clerical Judges sitting upon appeals 
affecting matters which were really ques- 
tions of law, and they had—though not 
quite completely—succeeded in stamping 
their conclusions on the Act of 1873, 
He now called upon the Committee to 
respect those conclusions, and by re- 
jecting the words of which he moved the 
omission, to take care that the obnoxious 
principle did not again make for itself a 
clandestine lodgment within our judicial 
system. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 21, to leave out from the word 
‘* Majesty,” to the end of the Clause.” 
—(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL op- 
posed the Amendment. He said that 
the Archbishops and Bishops were part 
of the Judicial Committee, they were 
among the Judges, and what was pro- 
posed was to repeal that provision of the 
Clergy Discipline Act and substitute for 
it another which would give power to the 
Queen in Council to appoint the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops assessors. Even if 
it were approved of by the Commons, it 
would be certainly rescinded by the 
Lords. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, it was 
most important that the decisions should 
be purely legal, and therefore he was 
strongly of opinion that there should be 
no Episcopal assessors. 

Mr. MARTEN said, that the clause 
with regard to assessors was not germane 
to the main purpose of the Bill. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 45; 
Noes 45. 
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And, the numbers being equal, the 
Chairman stated that, as the House 
would have another opportunity of con- 
sidering the Question before the Com- 
mittee, upon the Report of the Bill, he 
accordingly declared himself with the 
Ayes. 


On Question, ‘‘That the clause be 
agreed to ? 

Mr. CHARLEY moved its omission 
on account of a doubt as to its probable 
effect in the colonies. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER supported 
the Amendment as likely to remove a 
difficulty in the case. 

Mr. FARLEY LEITH considered 
the matter might be safely left in the 
hands of the Privy Council as at present 
constituted. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there must be some statutory provision 
on the question, because if there were 
not, when one of the Judges died, no 
appointment of a successor could be 
made. By an Amendment which he had 
placed on the Paper power was provided 
to appoint an assessor in the case of the 
death or resignation of a Judge. 

Srr GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
assessor was the man who understood 
the Mahomedan law, and the Judges 
were ignorant of it. The assessor should 
therefore turn the Judges out. 


Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 14 struck out. 

Clauses 15 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 
‘House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 22, line 33, read a second 
time, and agreed to. 


Page 22, line 33, after the word 
“ situate,” to insert the words 

“but the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any commons or waste lands whereon 
the rights of common are vested solely in the 
lord of the manor,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 
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Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE took objec- , 
tion to the Amendment, contending that 
all protection against illegal inclosure 
would by it be taken away and the Bill 
reduced to a nullity. He would move 
that the House disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 47 ; Noes 
18: Majority 29. 
Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES 
BILL.—[Brz 39.] 
(Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. Butt, Mr. Ronayne.) 


CONSIDERATION. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


(IRELAND) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [5th August] 
proposed (on Consideration of the Bill, 
as amended), page 3, line 42, after the 
word ‘ privilege,” to insert the words 
‘‘or to be selected to any corporate 
office.”’ 


Mr. M. BROOKS said, he had as- 
sented to the addition of certain words. 
He hoped it might now be read a third 
time. 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the general as- 
sent of the House, at this period of the 
Session, it is not unusual for the House 
to take more than one stage of a Bill at 
a sitting. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 


Debate resumed. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment made. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


STANDING ORDERS REVISION. 


Select Committee to revise the Standing 
Orders:—Mr. Srepuen Cave, Sir CHar es 
Forster, Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Hankey, Mr. 
Grsson, Mr. Monk, Sir Henry Hotianp, Mr. 
AnpeERsoN, Viscount Gatway, Sir Joseru 
M‘Kewna, Colonel Nortu, Mr. Serjeant Simon, 
Sir Henry Wo.trr, Mr. Bristrowr, and Mr. 
Rarxes :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the Quorum.—(The 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Rarxzs, Bill to apply a 
sum, out of the Consolidated Fund, to the ser- 
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vice of the year ending the thirty-first day of 
March one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven, and to appropriate the Supplies granted 
in this Session of Parliament, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. CHancetLor 
of the Excnequer, and Mr. Witt1am Henry 
SmitH. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. 


WINTER ASSIZES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locu tev, Bill 
to provide for the holding of Winter Assizes in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Sir Couman 
O’Locuten and Mr. Sracpoote. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 290. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 8th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsirc Bris—First Reading— 
Registration of Births and Deaths (Ireland) 
Amendment * (208) ; Forfeiture Relief * (210) ; 
Municipal Privileges (Ireland) * (211) ; Police 
(Expenses) Act Continuance * (212); Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Acts Amendment (Dublin) * 
213). 

telond’ Resbing—Metcopoliion Board of Works 
(Loans) * (190); Tralee Savings Bank * 
(202); Elementary Education (204); Pol- 
lution of Rivers (207). 

Committee—Exhausted Parish Lands * (186). 

Committee—Report—Cattle Disease (Ireland) * 
195); Savings Banks (Barrister) * (198) ; 
Superannuation (Unhealthy Climates) * (199) ; 
Bishopric of Truro * (201). 

Report—Erne Lough and River* (189); Ard- 
glass Harbour * (193); Juries Procedure (Ire- 
land) * (196). 

Third Reading—Poor Law Rating (Ireland) * 
(197), and passed. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(wo. 204.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read the second time, said: My 
Lords, of the various measures which it 
has been my fortune to offer for your 
Lordships’ consideration during this and 
previous Sessions of Parliament, I doubt 
whether there is any of more importance 
than the one which I shall now ask your 


Lordships to read a second time, dealing 
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as it does with Elementary Education 
throughout the country, and thus affect- 
ing the welfare not only of large portions 
of the humbler classes, but also all who 
take an interest in the welfare of society 
at large. Up to 1870, as your Lord- 
ships are perfectly aware, the education 
of the country was conducted mainly, if 
not altogether, by voluntary efforts. 
Latterly supplemental grants were made 
by the Government; but up to 1870 no 
legislation respecting elementary educa- 
tion found a place in the Statute Book. 
In 1870 the Government of the day for 
the first time undertook the task of 
legislating with a view to educate the 
children of this country; not, indeed, 
by overthrowing and supplanting the 
voluntary system which had worked so 
well up to that date, but by supplement- 
ing it, and by providing for deficiencies 
which the beneficent efforts of those who 
had upheld the voluntary system had 
been unable altogether to overtake. AsI 
wish to impress upon your Lordships the 
views entertained by the framers of that 
Act, and the object which they avowed 
in legislating in this matter, I think I 
cannot do better than read a few sen- 
tences uttered by the Prime Minister of 
that day; and I wish to do this the more 
because part of my case will be that in 
this measure we are in no way depart- 
ing from the principles then laid down 
by the Government. On the third read- 
ing of the Elementary Education Act, in 
1870, Mr. Gladstone said— 


“We have had to steer our course amid com- 
peting bodies and conflicting difficulties. It was 
with us an absolute necessity—a necessity of 
honour and a necessity of policy—-to respect and 
to favour the educational establishments and ma- 
chinery we found existing in the country. It was 
impossible for us to join in the language or to 
adopt the tone which was conscientiously and con- 
sistently taken by some Members of the House, 
who look upon these voluntary schools, having 
generally a denominational character, as ad- 
mirable passing expedients, fit, indeed, to be 
tolerated for a time, deserving all credit on ac- 
count of the motives which led to their founda- 
tion, but wholly unsatisfactory as to their main 
purpose, and, therefore, to be supplanted by 
something they think better. That is a perfectly 
fair and intelligible theory for any Gentleman 
to entertain, but I am quite sure it will be felt 
that it has never been the theory of the Go- 
vernment.” 


And later on the same right hon. Gen- 
tleman added— 


“So in this matter of education it is a great 
mistake and error in our view to think that 
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secular education given by a State machinery is, 
per se, better and more valuable than the same 
education given by machinery voluntary in its 
character. Setting aside that which is ab- 
stractedly desirable, I think we are justified in 
feeling that this enormous power which exists 


‘ in the country ought to be turned to account.” 


—(8 Hansard, ccili. 746-7.] 


I merely quote these remarks to show 
the principles then enunciated by the 
Government, more particularly because, 
as I said, it is upon those lines we be- 
lieve the present measure to be founded. 
The provisions of the Act of 1870 are so 
well known that it will be unnecessary 
for me to enter into minute details of 
that measure—especially as I am not 
here to find fault with its provisions. 
On the contrary, considering the novel 
character of the legislation initiated by 
that measure; considering the com- 
paratively short period which has elapsed 
since that Act passed, I think that the 
Government which proposed this legisla- 
tion, and your Lordships who assisted in 
passing it, may very well be satisfied 
with the results it has attained. I be- 
lieve the Act of 1870 has worked a great 
amount of good throughout the country, 
and therefore I am contented to offer my 
meed of praise to those who were its 
authors. A few figures will show the 
progress made since 1870. It is neces- 
sary I should quote them, because they 
form the foundation of the case upon 
which I shall ask your Lordships to pass 
the present Bill. 
inspected by Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
were 8,281: in 1875 the number in- 
spected was 13,217. The scholars in 
average attendance in 1870 were 
1,152,389: in 1875 the scholars in ave- 
rage attendance were 1,837,180 :— 
showing a gradual increase in the at- 
tendance during each year from 1870 
to 1875. The scholars on the school 
register in 1870 were 1,693,059: in 
1875 they numbered 2,744,300. It was 
impossible to imagine that the Act of 
1870, dealing as it did with so vast a 
number of the population of this country, 
would not sooner or later require some 
alteration ; and since I have been in the 
office which I have now the honour to 
hold, it has been my duty to watch very 
closely the working of the Act with a 
view to see whether any, and, if any, 
what improvements should be made in 
its provisions. In 1870, or shortly after- 
wards, the Education Department ap- 
pointed Inspectors who were to go 
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through the country and ascertain the 
educational requirements of the country. 
After due inquiry, very carefully made 
by these Inspectors in all parts of the 
country, the following facts came to the 
knowledge of the Department. It was 
proved to the satisfaction of the Depart- 
ment that there were 3,250,000 children 
who ought to have been at school at 
that time, while the actual number of 
scholars attending day and night schools 
was only 1,225,764. At that time the 
accommodation for children who ought 
to have been at school was not sufficient, 
for the Returns show that there was only 
accommodation for 1,878,584 children ; 
so that if all the children of school age 
had been in attendance there would have 
been a deficiency of accommodation for 
1,371,416 children. Before the year 
1870 no one had any power to compel 
that deficiency to be made up, nor was 
there power in any way to compel chil- 
dren to attend school. But by the Act 
of 1870 the country was divided into 
school districts, and every district was 
by the 5th section of the Act compelled 
tosupply sufficient school accommodation 
for the children in that district ; and if 
the district did not supply the deficiency 
the Department was empowered to re- 
quire that a school board should be 
formed, which would have the power of 
making bye-laws to compel children to 
attend school in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act. Having, there- 
fore, by the operation of the Act of 1870, 
secured that there should be accommo- 
dation for the proper number of children 
who ought to be at school, it was quite 
obvious that the next thing was to 
encourage the attendance of children in 
the schools. By a Return, which I hold 
in my hand, I find that in 1870 the ac- 
commodation was for something under 
2,000,000, and that in 1875 accommoda- 
tion had been provided for rather more 
than 3,000,000 children. That Return 
shows that, while the amount of accom- 
modation provided had been increased 
very largely between 1870 and 1875, 
the average attendance of the children 
had not at all increased in the same 
ratio. I find that the attendance in 
1870 was something over 1,000,000 chil- 
dren, and that in 1875 there was an at- 
tendance of about 1,800,000, whereas 
the figure ought to have been very much 
nearer 3,000,000. In looking over the 
figures which have been prepared for 
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the use of the Department and of the 
public, in order that we may see exactly 
the educational state and the educational 
wants of the country, it must be a source 
of considerable congratulation to all 
friends of the Established Church in the 
country to see that, so far from having 
been paralyzed by being brought into 
competition with the school boards, the 
Church has continued to extend her 
sphere of usefulness, and has apparently 
been incited with new vigour by the 
competition for providing for the educa- 
tional wants of the country. By the in- 
crease of her schools and scholars she 
has imparted to those who are within 
her pale that blessing which she has for 
so many generations conferred on large 
numbers of the people of the country— 
namely, the blessing of sound secular 
and also religious education. Well, 
there being so much more accommoda- 
tion in schools than children were found 
to occupy, an effort was made—particu- 
larly in the rural districts—to introduce 
a measure for the purpose of inducing 
children to attend school. Accordingly, 
the Agricultural Children Act was 
passed in 1873, and it was hoped it 
would give the means of inducing chil- 
dren to attend school, and so make up 
for the deficiency which has been already 
shown to exist. That measure passed 
into law ; but it had one very remarkable 
defect—namely, that there was no au- 
thority under that Act to compel its being 
put into operation. It is true that in 
some counties the police were authorized 
to give effect to the Act; but in other 
counties such a mode of employing the 
police was much objected to—and I 
think it will be obvious to your Lord- 
ships that the police are not exactly the 
instruments we should like to make use 
of as the means for getting children to 
school. Therefore, as a means for 
compelling the attendance of children at 
school, the Agricultural Children Act 
became practically a dead letter, and we 
had to consider how we could deal with 
the whole subject, and whether it was 
possible to maintain in any shape the 
provisions of that Act. We found that 
we could not in any way avail ourselves 
of its provisions, and therefore the 
only course left was to repeal that 
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which we now offer to your considera. - 
tion we wish to retain the great prin- 
ciples which, as I have shown, were in 
the Act of 1870, and which were the 
principles that actuated those who 
brought that measure forward—namely, 
that the action of the Government ought 
not to interfere with the local efforts 
which were being made for the supply 
of scholars to the schools, but, on the 
contrary, that we were merely to assist 
in supplying those deficiencies which 
had arisen by the measure we bring 
forward to ensure that there should be 
for the benefit of every child a sound 
elementary education. Having provided 
that there should be accommodation for 
the children, it was obviously impos- 
sible that we could stop there. The 
providing of these schools had been a 
considerable tax on those who were 
called upon to subscribe for their erec- 
tion, and it was clear that we must pro- 
vide some means for securing the at- 
tendance of the children in the schools. 
We had two courses open to us. We 
might deal with these schools by means 
of what is called direct compulsion, and 
we also had an opportunity afforded to 
us of adopting compulsion in an indirect 
manner. I do not know what the views 
of the noble Earl opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville) may be on this subject. It may 
be that he will follow me, and that he 
will insist upon the merits of direct com- 
pulsion: but, if he does, I will ask him 
to consider whether in the abstract direct 
interference with the daily life of every 
parent in this country can be considered 
a good thing, and whether we had not 
better leave them to do that which is 
their duty, and which we believe and 
hope the great bulk of parents in this 
country will be willing todo. We pre- 
sume in this Bill—and it is a presump- 
tion we have followed throughout— 
that if we remove the inducement of 
children under a certain age earning 
wages a parent will do his duty and 
his children will go to school. By 
this Bill we have provided that if a 
parent shows himself to be unworthy 
of the confidence reposed in him, and 
does not send his children to school, the 
State must step in for the benefit of the 
State itself and also for the benefit of 
the children. If he habitually neglects 


other machinery that which the Agri- | to provide for the education of his chil- 


cultural Children Act had failed to do. | 
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be taken which shall induce you to take 
a different course, and to provide that 
education which is absolutely necessary.” 
My Lords, these are the general views 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
entertained in dealing with this subject. 
I will now venture to point out as briefly 
as I can some of the principal provisions 
contained in the present Bill. Clause 4 
introduces for the first time a very im- 
portant—I will not say alteration, but 
—incident in the legislation on this 
subject. That clause sets out that it is 
in future the duty of a parent to provide 
for the education of his children. The 
Bill provides that under the age of 10 
there shall be an absolute prohibition of 
the employment of children; and be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 a child can 
be employed only when it has passed a 
certain Standard and has put in 250 
attendances at not more than two schools 
every year for five years. This, in short, 
is a measure which declares that a child 
must be either at work or at school. 
The provisions of the Act will not come 
into full play until the year 1880, and 
in the interval the lower Standards will 
be admitted, because it would be ob- 
viously unfair that its complete operation 
should not be suspended for a short time. 
Next comes a very important portion of 
the Bill—the authority by which it is 
to be enforced. As I have said, there 
is in the case of the Agricultural Children 
Act no such authority, and it has there- 
fore become a dead letter. Under these 
circumstances, we have considered which 
would be the best authority for enforcing 
the provisions of this Bill, and we thought 
the best course to pursue would be to 
avail ourselves of the existing authority. 
We propose, then, that in a school board 
district the duty of enforcing the Act 
should be imposed on the school board, 
while in other districts it is to be en- 
forced by a committee appointed annu- 
ally, in boroughs by the Town Council, 
and in parishes by the Guardians of the 
Union. The Boards of Guardians are 
to appoint annually school attendance 
committees, who are to see that the 
provisions of the Act are carried out, 
and they in their turn are to have power 
to appoint local committees in the va- 
rious parishes or other areas. These 
bodies will have the same powers as a 
school board to enforce attendance ; but, 
in the case of parishes, the power of 
making compulsory bye-laws would only 
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be exercised on the requisition of a 
parish. There are, I may add, excep- 
tions to the attendance of children—first 
of all, where there is no school within 
two miles; secondly, where the school 
is closed ; and, thirdly, where the local 
authority may suspend, for the purposes 
of harvest operations, the provisions of 
the Act. We require that all children 
should attend school, and it is perfectly 
obvious, therefore, that some provision 
must be made for the case of parents 
who are not in sufficiently good circum- 
stances to pay the necessary fees. With 
that view, there is a provision in the 
Bill enabling Boards of Guardians to 
pay the amount of the school fees for 
such parents who may not be paupers, 
in the strict sense of the word, but who 
are too poor to pay them. That being 
so, the 25th clause of the Act of 1870 is 
proposed to be repealed, at the instance 
of one of the most eminent promoters 
of that Act—the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster); and the 
payment of fees in the case of poor 
parents is handed over to the Boards of 
Guardians, who, in my opinion, are the 
proper authorities ‘to deal with the 
matter, because they must be far better 
judges of the condition of the parents 
than any school board. The practice, 
I may add, of enabling Boards of Guar- 
dians to pay school fees is one which 
has always prevailed in Scotland, where 
it has worked well. Some _ objec- 
tion has been taken to this proposal on 
the score that the religious difficulty was 
involved in it; but I do not think that 
any such difficulty will be found to arise. 
Every noble Lord who attends Boards 
of Guardians will, I am sure, bear me 
out when I say that when relief is sought 
by any oneapplying to those Boards there 
is no question as to the religious views 
of the applicant. I find that the Paro- 
chial Boards in Scotland pay large sums 
for education. I find by a Return that 
they pay annually for public schools, 
£3,968 ; for schools connected with the 
Church of Scotland, £1,072; for Free 
Church schools, £210; for schools be- 
longing to the Episcopal Church, £50; 
and for Roman Catholic schools, £352. 
The rate of expenditure per scholar in 
average attendance is, I find, £1 18s. 
for public schools, £1 13s. for schools 
connected with the Church of Scotland, 
£1 11s. for the Free Church, £1 9s. for 
the Episcopal Church, and £1 6s. for 
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the Roman Catholic. In Scotland, 
therefore, it cannot be said that the re- 
ligious difficulty interferes with the pay- 
ment of fees for poor parents. The 10th 
clause therefore provides that the Guar- 
dians may, if satisfied that the parent of 
any child, not being a pauper, is unable 
by reason of poverty to pay the ordinary 
school fee, pay such school fee, or 
any part of it, not exceeding 3d. a-week 
—and it is expressly provided that the 
parent shall not, by reason of this pay- 
ment, be deprived of any franchise or 
privilege, or be subjected to any dis- 
ability or disqualification; nor is such 
payment to be made or refused on any 
condition with respect to the school to 
which the parent may elect to send the 
child. Where the parent habitually 
neglects to provide efficient elementary 
instruction for his child, or the child is 
found habitually wandering about the 
streets, the local authority is to warn the 
parent, and the warning failing, a court 
of summary jurisdiction may, on com- 
plaint of the local authority, order the 
child to attend some public elementary 
or other efficient school; and, this order 
not being complied with, the court may 
for the first offence inflict a fine of 
5s.; but if the parent satisfies the court 
that he has used all due means to en- 
force compliance with the order, the 
court may order the child to a certified 
day or other industrial school. This 
brings me to the very important part of 
the Bill relating to industrial schools. 
This, no doubt, is an experiment, but it 
is an experiment to meet exceptional 
cases that do to some extent exist. It 
proposed that school boards may, with 
the consent of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department—not of the 
Education Department—establish a cer- 
tified day industrial school. There are 
in every large town a number of chil- 
dren of poor but respectable parents 
who are engaged all day in industrial 
occupations, and are absent from home; 
and unless some means are found 
of dealing with these children they 
will in all probability receive no educa- 
tion at all, and may become inmates of 
our gaols. The day industrial school 
seems the best instrument for this pur- 
pose. It is, therefore, provided that the 
Secretary of State, when satisfied that 
some such school is necessary or expe- 
dient for the proper training and control 
of that classof childrenin any district, may 
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certify any industrial school in the neigh- 
bourhood, established under the Indus- 
trial Schools Act, 1866, to be a certified 
day industrial school; and the court 
before whom any such child is brought 
may order it to be sent to such school. 
Upon this subject, rather than put for- 
ward my own opinion, I will refer to the 
testimony of others. I will refer to the 
opinion of the late Dean of Ripon (Dr. 
Turner), who has as much experience on 
this question as any man in the country. 
Dr. Turner believes that most essential 
and effectual relief will be afforded by 
the establishment of day industrial 
schools; and they will have this advan- 
tage over the ordinary industrial schools, 
inasmuch as while children cost 7s. per 
head in the ordinary industrial schools, 
they will cost 3s. per head in the day 
schools. There is another point to which 
I wish to ‘call attention, and that is an 
important alteration in the conditions 
upon which the Government grants are 
made. The present system of Parlia- 
mentary grants undoubtedly presses 
very hardly on poor districts, because 
the principle is that for every amount 
supplied by the central authority you 
require a similar amount to be supplied 
locally. This tells much against poor 
town districts where there are no rich 
subscribers, as well as against small 
country parishes, where the number of 
scholars are few, and where the cost of 
teaching 30 scholars is as great as the 
cost of teaching 50 or 60. This altera- 
tion in the provision applies equally to 
board schools in town and country and 
to other schools. We have had a Me- 
morial from the London School Board, 
which represents a great amount of in- 
telligence, energy, and vigour, and which 
is not surpassed by any other school 
board in the country. This Memorial, 
which is signed by a majority of the 
members, brings under our notice the 
inadequacy of the Government grant, 
and they say that compared with the 
promises held out upon the passing of 
the Education Bill, the grant is very in- 
adequate. This is a Memorial of very 
great weight, and I think it ought to 
have some influence with your Lordships. 
I shall not read the Memorial at length, 
but the following words will show its 
purport :— 

‘“‘ The increase in the cost of schools has been 


so much greater than the increase of the grants 
that the actual burden of maintenance is now 
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considerably heavier than before the passing of 
the Education Act in 1870. The consequence 
is that many schools, of whose efficiency there 
is no doubt, find it difficult to maintain their 
footing.:. The anticipated increase of cost for 
all schools has been more than realized, but the 
increase of aid in the way of public grant has 
fallen far short of what was expected. The 
average increase’ of ‘grant since 1870 has, in 
fact, as your Lordships are aware, been con- 
siderably less than one-half of the average in- 
crease of expenditure for public elementary 
schools since the same date. The board would 
regard it as a public.injury of a very serious 
character if any large proportion of good ele- 
mentary schools, at present under Government 
inspection, and bearing their share in the supply 
of the educational needs of the metropolis, were 
to be closed or transferred to the board. Either 
alternative would entail such an increased 
charge on the rates as the Board could not con- 
template without apprehension. The removal 
of all limitations on the amount of grant which 
may be earned would create the stimulus neces- 
sary. to prompt alike managers and teachers 
to the attainment of the highest excellence.” 


Elementary 


The system which has been adopted in 
this country is payment by results; and 
the logical consequence of payment by 
results is that you must pay for the re- 
sult irrespective of the cost at which that 
result has been obtained. The payment 
is for the result which’ the school can 
show you. If the scholars achieve a 
certain amount of efficiency, you must 
pay them a sum of money, and it should 
be nothing to you what is the sum at the 
cost of which that efficiency has been 
attained. If 17s. 6d. could be earned 
by a good school for elementary instruc- 
tion, then I say you have no right to 
compel the authorities of those schools 
to show you that it has cost 17s. 6d. to 
arrive at this state of efficiency. If you 
have to pay for the result, all you have 
to do is to look at the result which is 
brought before you. Under the existing 
state of things, if a school has earned 
£50 by its state of efficiency and the 
amount of education given in the school, 
but cannot show that there has been a 
sum of £50 subscribed in the neighbour- 
hood, then the school is. mulcted to the 
extent of the sum of money between the 
money subscribed and the money earned 
—that is, if it is entitled to £50 and the 
amount subscribed reaches only £40, 
then it only gets £40 from the Govern- 
ment—that is, £10 less than it ought to 
receive. Thisdiscourages managers and 
teachers alike, and the proposal now 
made will place the schools in a much 
more healthy condition. We do not 
propose to increase the grant, nor do we 
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propose to take any power to relax the 
terms on which money is so earned. 
Provision is made in the Bill for the 
Education Department to interfere with 
the school boards or local authorities, 
who fail in their duties to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. That, we think, 
will be a provision of very considerable 
importance. I now come to the clause 
providing for the dissolution of school 
boards under certain circumstances. 
This proposal elicited.a great deal of 
criticism in the other House. First 
of all, a school board is only abo- 
lished where there is no building; 
and, secondly, where such a board is 
considered to be unnecessary, and where 
the body who in the first instance called 
the school board into existence by a bare 
majority decide by a majority of two- 
thirds that they are dissatisfied with the 
system of having a school board in that 
parish; and, further, it must be proved 
to the satisfaction of the Education De- 
partment that maintenance of the Board 
is no longer necessary for the education 
purposes of the district; thereon the 
Department may order the dissolution of 
the school board. There is a provision 
enacting that school boards in large 
towns may provide themselves with 
offices, and pay for them out of the 
rates in the same way as they pay for 
new schools. In some of the large 
towns there is great necessity for 
offices, but as at present there are no 
means to pay for them the boards are 
obliged to hire a building for that pur- 
pose. Then there is an important pro- 
vision as to vacancies which may occur 
upon the boards during the period of 
three years for which the parties have 
been elected, and which vacancies, it 
is provided, may be filled up by the 
members of the board. As your Lord- 
ships are aware, in the large towns—such 
as Manchester and Liverpoo!—the cost of 
an election is very great, and this provi- 
sion is intended to prevent the cost of an 
election in the event of a vacancy occur- 
ring within the three years ; therefore it 
is proposed that casual vacancies shall be 
filled up by the boards themselves, as in 
Scotland. Lastly, there is a provision 
to enable the Education Department to 
certify that a school is efficient, though 
it is other than a public elementary 
school, if it is not conducted for private 
profit, if it is subject to the same regu- 
lations as to attendance and registration 
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as in public elementary schools, and is 
open to the inspection of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors. These, my Lords, are the 
main principles of the Bill. There are 
others of some importance on which I 
might touch, but I do not wish to detain 
your Lordships at too great length. My 
Lords, the object of this Bill is by no 
means to injure or impair school boards— 
on the contrary, there are provisions in it 
which I believe those bodies will find 
both useful and acceptable—I mean those 
referring to the filling up of vacancies, 
the setting at rest of the question as to 
the raising of loans for industrial schools, 
the building of offices, the repeal of the 
25th clause of the existing Act, and the 
transference to Boards of Guardians of 
the duty of paying fees. In conclusion, 
I have to express my belief that if your 
Lordships agree to the second reading 
of this Bill you will have made a step 
in advance in education at which all 
persons who have the interest and wel- 
fare of the country at heart will have 
cause to rejoice. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, my 
first duty in rising to address your Lord- 
ships on this subject is to acknowledge 
—which I do cheerfully—the spirit of 
conciliation in which the noble Duke 
has spoken, and the manner in which he 
has referred to the operation of the Act 
which was passed by the late Govern- 
ment. There is one point, however, to 
which he has not in any way referred, 
but which I think calls for some atten- 
tion, and that is the very late period of 
the Session at which this most important 
Bill comes before us. Some seven years 
ago this House refused to proceed even 
with the consideration of an Education 
Bill, because it came up so late as the 9th 
of August, and that notwithstanding the 
fact that this House had previously dis- 
cussed its provisions, and had only to 
consider certain Amendments made by 
the House of Commons. I wonder whe- 
ther the noble Lord the Chairman of 
Committees will repeat to-night the ques- 
tion which he put on that occasion— 
namely, whether it is fair to this House 
to bring before it an important Bill 
within a few days of the end of the Ses- 
sion? For myself, I will not ask whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government by pur- 
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suing this course is not making this 
House a mere instrument for registering 
the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons ; but this I will say, that the argu- 
ments which governed your Lordships 
on the occasion to which I have referred 
seven years ago apply with ten-fold force 
to the present Bill, which is of the high- 
est importance, and which practically 
comes before us to-day—the 8th of 
August—for the first time. There is a 
very great difference between the posi- 
tion of the present Government and that 
of the late Government in this matter. 
When the late Government brought for- 
ward their Bill, they did so with the full 
knowledge that this House could mould 
it as they liked; but with regard to this 
Bill I appeal to your Lordships whether 
we on this side of the House are not ab- 
solutely helpless. What chance have 
we of making any change in this Bill 
whatever at this period of the Session ? 
But I need not dwell on this point. I 
would now refer to what the noble Duke 
has said with respect to the character of 
the Bill. I am glad to hear the changes 
that have been made in the Bill during 
its passage through the other House, 
and which have got rid of many of the 
objections I entertained in the first in- 
stance. Not long after this measure was 
introduced in the other House I had occa- 
sion to make some remarks on it out-of- 
doors, and I then said, among other 
things, that I regretted the principle of 
indirect compulsion which had been 
adopted, because I was afraid it would 
prove both inefficient and invidious. I 
think the noble Duke, in referring to 
this matter, has rather misapprehended 
the great change which has been made 
in the Bill since its introduction. One 
of the reasons why I originally objected 
to the Bill, was that while it did not force 
a child up to 10 years of age to go to 
school, it did prohibit him from going 
to labour. A more worthless mode of 
bringing up a child than was thus laid 
down I could not conceive. But the Bill 
now contains an entirely different provi- 
sion. Not only is the child prevented 
from going to labour, but he is forced to 
attend school up to the age of 10. Again, 
the Bill, as originally drawn, discou- 
raged the half-time system. Now I am 
happy to say it has the contrary effect. 
After 10 years of age a child, unless he 
has obtained an education certificate, is 
prohibited from labouring except on 
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half-time. There is, I think, some ob- 
jection as to the mode in which compul- 
sion is carried out. I do not know whe- 
ther your Lordships have read the 
evidence taken by the Agricultural Em- 
ployment Commissioners, in which the 
difficulty raised by the question of certi- 
ficates is referred to. One of the objec- 
tions there taken to the provision of the 
Bill in respect to certificates is that an 
immense army of Inspectors will be re- 
quired to carry it-out effectively. With 
regard to the Bill generally, I quite 
agree with the noble Duke that it marks 
a great step forward in education ; be- 
cause it establishes the principle that it 
is the duty of a parent to educate his 
child, and that if he does not do that the 
State will take the function upon it- 
self, and will inflict penalties upon 
him. In that respect undoubtedly the 
Bill contains an important and valuable 
contribution to the cause of education. 
The noble Duke particularly called my 
attention to the proposed day industrial 
schools, and then proceeded—though I 
think with some hesitation—to commend 
them very strongly. Well, I am not 
going to enter into the political economy 
part of the question.—I would merely 
observe that my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury), who in this matter of 
the education of the poor has never 
shown any great inclination to yield 
to the doctrines of political econo- 
mists, has expressed the strongest pos- 
sible opinion against these day indus- 
trial schools, and I believe he would 
have been here to-day to address your 
Lordships on the subject had he not felt 
how utterly hopeless it was to attempt 
to amend the Bill at this period of the 
Session. A member of the London School 
Board, Mr. John M‘Gregor, in a letter 
to The Times, has also expressed himself 
opposed to the establishment of schools 
of this kind. What I understand to be 
proposed is this—That certain children 
are to be sent to these industrial schools, 
where they will be more or less in prison 
and under strict surveillance, and not 
only be educated, but taught some kind 
of industry; but that for nearly two- 
thirds of their time they will be perfectly 
free on week-days and, possibly, during 
the whole of Sunday to profit by the in- 
creased intelligence which their school- 
ing may have developed in learning 
the bad habits from which it is most 
desirable to wean them. Again, enor- 
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mous outlay will be incurred in erect- 
ing schools of this kind-in the large 
towns with every appliance and in the 
most expensive localities, because there 
is to be a school within a limited 
distance of the place where the children 
live. That, I confess, seems to me a 
very wild scheme ; and my own consola- 
tion is that by an Amendment made in 
the other House the whole thing is to be 
put under the discretion of the Home 
Secretary, whereby much of the mischief 
that would otherwise be produced will 
probably be averted. The noble Duke 
then spoke of the new mode of giving 
aid to schools not under a school board. 
He stated that the Bill had been framed 
in no spirit of hostility to school boards. 
I did express some time ago a fear that 
there was an undue amount of hostility 
to school boards ; and even in the provi- 
sions of the measure as they come up 
now to us I think there is such a spirit 
shown. I admit that some advantages 
are given to school boards—with regard, 
for example, to the filling up of casual 
vacancies, with regard to offices, and 
one or two other petty matters. But 
when you give aid to the denominational 
schools without the safeguard which has 
hitherto existed, that the grant should 
bear some proportion to the voluntary 
subscription of the district, I do say you 
handicap one class of schools most un- 
favourably as against another. Objec- 
tion has been taken to the great ad- 
vantage thus given to denominational 
schools; but is it clear that this will 
operate ultimately for the benefit of the 
denominations? Do you believe that, 
when the denominational schools go on 
entirely deprived of voluntary subscrip- 
tions, in a number of years they will be 
allowed to be regarded otherwise than 
as State schools? When they rest on 
the Government grant without voluntary 
assistance, I believe that in a certain 
length of time you will have a claim 
which it will be impossible to resist to 
take a more complete State control over 
these schools. Then, with respect to the 
25th clause, no responsibility attaches 
to the Education Department. Whether 
it was originally right or wrong, the 
25th clause had come to be generally 
accepted as a compromise, and though 
it had at one time caused considerable 
dispute, it was at last working very well. 
But the Government, almost in a sort of 
panic, re-opened the whole question, and 
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it is impossible to shut our eyes to the 
fact that this unnecessary disturbance of 
a matter on which there existed acqui- 
escence will probably rouse bitter and 
angry controversy again in many parts 
of the country. Now, while I think 
some of the provisions of the Bill are 
very good—so good that I shall vote for 
the second reading—I may state that I 
will not give Notice of very important 
Amendments to be proposed in Commit- 
tee, because, as must be felt on both 
sides of the House, it would be perfectly 
abortive, and indeed an absolute farce, 
to attempt anything of the kind. Your 
Lordships will remember the old play in 
which a man finds his chimney smoking 
very badly. His first impulse is to com- 
plain to his landlord; but he is afraid 
that it might give his landlord the idea 
of raising his rent. And so I am afraid 
that if 1 gave Notice of Amendments 
it might encourage some independent 
Members of your Lordships’ House to 
propose other Amendments of a strongly 
re-actionary character—Amendments to 
which, judging from their conduct in 
the other House, the Government might 
be tempted to accede. Therefore I shall 
not trouble your Lordships by submitting 
Amendments which I feel I have not the 
remotest chance of carrying within a 
few days of the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, at this period of the Session, 
and considering the way in which this 
matter has been so fully debated ‘ else- 
where,” it can hardly be desirable to 
detain your Lordships at any length. 
But, at the same time, I think I 
should hardly be doing my duty if I 
did not express some opinion on the 
merits of this Bill, which it seems is 
absolutely certain to become the law of 
the land whether this House prolongs or 
shortens the discussion. I am the more 
anxious to say a few words because, al- 
though nothing can be more kindly than 
the feeling with which the Bill has been 
discussed in this House, your Lordships 
are perfectly aware that inthe country 
generally there has been a good deal 
of agitation on the subject of the mea- 
sure: and, as representing the Church 
of which I have the honour to be 
the Chief Minister, I cannot allow 
one or two remarks to pass which have 
been made as to the tendency of the Bill 
and the reasons why it has been ac- 
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quiesced in by the clergy of the Church 
of England. I think that observations 
have been made with reference to the 
zeal of the clergy on the subject of edu- 
cation which are of a somewhat unkind 
and ungenerous character. It would al- 
most appear as if some thought that 
that enormous sum of money which from 
1811 down to the end of the year 1874 
was produced by the voluntary exertions 
of members of the Church of England 
in order to promote the education of the 
poor—namely, some £27,000,000 ster- 
ling—had been collected rather in the 
spirit of a Pharisaical desire to make con- 
verts than with any real love for the 
children of the poor and a desire to have 
them thoroughly instructed. I cannot 
help thinking that elsewhere we have 
been represented as being anxious to 
compass sea and land in order to make 
one convert, that when we had gained 
him we might make him two-fold more 
bigoted and uncharitable then we are 
ourselves. I believe that any who have 
cast such blame on the exertions not 
only of the clergy, but of the laity also, 
of the Church of England in this matter 
must be sorry by this time for what 
they have said. My own experience is 
that there is nothing dearer to the hearts 
either of the clergy or of the attached 
laity of the Church of England than the 
instruction of the children of the poor— 
not for the sake of attaching them to 
this or to that sect, but for the sake of 
conferring on them the greatest benefit 
which it is in our power to bestow. The 
only further remark I would make on this 
subject is that if there be any bigotry in 
the matter it is not all on one side. This 
Bill has been represented as a conces- 
sion to the Church of England. I am 
disposed to think that it has considerable 
advantages as being likely ultimately to 
promote the cause of religious education ; 
and, though I am aware that the reli- 
gious education of the country is very 
greatly in the hands of the Church of 
England, yet I have still to learn that 
when I speak of the religious education 
of the country I am speaking in the in- 
terests solely of the Church of England, 
In the discussions elsewhere it has been 
taken for granted that if you pro- 
mote religious education you necessarily 

romote the interests of the Church of 
en: Certainly no greater compli- 
ment could be paid to the Church of Eng- 
land than by this assumption. But still, 
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my Lords, we are not to depart from 
facts. I hold in my hand the Return 
printed by your Lordships’ House at the 
beginning of this Session of the number 
of schools, denominational and others, 
in this country. The denominational 
schools of the Church of England are in 
an enormous majority. But I find 2,000 
other schools not complying with the 
regulations of school boards, which I 
suppose refused to comply with them 
because they thought these regulations 
did not sufficiently maintain the religious 
instruction of the country; and these 
2,000 schools are schools of Nonconfor- 
mists, who certainly cannot have identi- 
fied religion with the maintenance of the 
Church of England. Therefore, when 
I argue that it is good if this Bill has 
done anything—though it be but a little 
—for the cause of religious education, I 
altogether deny that I am only represent- 
ing that community of which I am a mini- 
ster. I am speaking in the name of all 
the religious communities, not excluding 
the Roman Catholic community, which 
has so many schools of its own; and I 
believe we are acting very consistently 
with the principles of the Act of 1870, if 
we are very carefully on our guard 
against any unexpected consequences, 
which are gradually pushing those reli- 
gious schools into the shade and making 
it an absolute necessity for them in the 
course of time, against the intention of 
the promoters of the Bill of 1870, to be 
snperseded by board schools. The 
Roman Catholic body have, as I see, 598 
schools of their own. I should like to 
know why they are to be forced on ac- 
count of their poverty to surrender these 
schools, and to send their children to 
board schools? Ido not know, if I were 
a conscientious Roman Catholic, that 
anything would induce me, if it were 
possible for me to secure for them that 
particular religious instruction which I 
should so highly prize, to send my 
children to a school where they could 
not possibly obtain it. And if Roman 
Catholics may hold this opinion, I 
do not see why Wesleyan Methodists 
are not to hold it—and I know that 
they do. I know, too, if you travel 
beyond the Border you will certainly find 
in the northern parts of this Island 
many persons who have no great desire 
for the maintenance of the Established 
Church of England, but who have the 
strongest determination that they will 
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have their children taught according to 
that creed which they themselves prize ; 
and I have yet tolearn that the Noncon- 
formists of the South have so entirely 
separated themselves from their brethren 
of the Westminster Confession as not— 
many of them, at least—still to desire 
that they should have if they please the 
right of instructing their children accord- 
ing to those beliefs which they so greatly 
prize. Therefore, I think it is an unfair 
assumption that, if this Bill does in any 
way remove the disadvantages which 
have accidentally arisen in the way of 
the Act of 1870, and have made it less 
conducive to the maintenance of fair 
play to all parties, that alteration is 
necessarily one which has been made 
simply for the benefit of the Church of 
England. Now, my Lords, if I wished 
to prove that this Bill is not particularly 
satisfactory to those who are in favour 
of religious education, I should have no 
difficulty in making good that point. I 
am thankful for small mercies. I am 
therefore glad that anything has been 
done which shall upon the whole give 
to the instruction of this country more 
of a religious character. But still when 
we are met with something like a loud 
outcry that this is a great concession 
made to the advocates of denominational 
and religious education, we are bound 
to consider for a moment what the 
demands of those who are in favour of 
religious education are, and how far 
they have been incorporated in this 
Bill. I hold in my hand the resolutions 
proposed at a great meeting, held with 
the view of influencing the Government 
with respect to this measure. At that 
meeting it was observed with regret 

“that the Elementary Education Bill, now 
before the House of Commons, does not include 
in its provisions any satisfactory recognition of 
the general desire of the country for adequate 
religious instruction in all elementary schools.” 
I hold in my hand another set of resolu- 
tions of the National Education Union, 
and their proposals are these— 

“That, notwithstanding anything contained 
in Clause 14 of the Act of 1870, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments may be taught in schools provided 
by School Boards. 

‘‘That it may be made a condition for the 
receipt of a Parliamentary Grant in the case of 
a Board School that religious instruction should 
be given therein, and that such instruction 
should consist of at least the Apostles’ Creed, 


the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, 
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“That all Public Elementary Schools should 
be exempt from local rates,” 
and soon. These were the proposals of 
the favourers of denominational educa- 
tion at the time that the country first 
began to discuss this Bill. I am sorry 
to say there is not a concession made to 
us that I know of in one of these re- 
spects ; and since I entered the House 
this day I have been waited upon by a 
deputation begging me to do what I 
agree with the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) would be useless—namely, to pro- 
pose an Amendment that the Bible 
should be read in every board and other 
school throughout the country. I be- 
lieve if I proposed that in this House 
the proposal would have an echo in the 
country. I believe it is true that the 
country, having been appealed to on 
this matter, is in favour of religious 
education; that it knows there is no 
real and true good education which is 
not religious; and I think I might 
almost cite even the Gentleman who re- 
presents the Birmingham School Board, 
as himself bearing testimony to the fact. 
For the Secularists appear to me at this 
moment to have awakened to the con- 
sciousness that they are very weak in 
the country, and, therefore, what they 
say is, not that they hold a secular edu- 
cation is the real education, but that it 
is to be the only public education, and 
that the other is so sacred a thing that 
it must be carried on privately and by 
voluntary effort. Whether they are right 
or wrong in this view, I am confident, 
my Lords, that they have not the voice of 
the country with them ; because we are 
all aware that if the children of the poor 
in the present state of education and 
religion in the country do not receive 
religious instruction by the public means 
which are taken to secure it, they are 
but little likely to receive it at all. My 
Lords, I think the voice of the country 
in this matter is shown by the proceed- 
ings of the school boards. Some gentle- 
man was at the trouble to collect, with 
very great care, all the different rules 
and regulations which were made by 
the school boards throughout the coun- 
try, in order to show how hopeless was 
the task they had undertaken of teaching 
religion without teaching any particnlar 
religion. Well, I grant that he made 
out a tolerably good case; but I think 
the evidence which he collected was 
more distinctly conclusive on this point 
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than on the point to which he directed 
our attention—namely, that, in spite of 
all the regulations you may introduce, to 
say there is to be no dogmatic teaching 
in your public schools, men cannot do 
without it, and, whether by right or by 
wrong methods, by subterfuge or openly, 
they will endeavour to introduce some- 
thing in the nature of dogmatic teaching. 
What is dogmatic teaching? I hold in 
my hands a little extract which I read 
the other day of what has been prepared 
for France in this matter by the very 
eminent man who carried the knowledge 
acquired by him at Rugby, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to the regu- 
lation of public instruction in the coun- 
try of his birth— 

‘* Clause II.—From the ¢ge of ten the pupils 
of both sexes ’’—this is in the French elementary 
schools — ‘‘shall sedulously receive general 
notions on the existence of God, on the immor- 


tality of the soul, on morals, and on the or- 
ganic principles of Republican Government.” 


I presume the last would imply some 
very dogmatic statements indeed. The 
paper seems to be drawn up by M. Wad- 
dington :—it is highly probable that it 
has not been adopted; but it shows 
what is occurring in a country which 
desires to shake off all dogmatic teach- 
ing, and to get. entirely free from this 
nightmare. I mention these things be- 
cause I think it will be found that ulti- 
mately the good sense and the religious 
feeling of this country will more and 
more gravitate towards a religious edu- 
cation. I do not know that we shall 
have very strict denominational educa- 
tion; but I am quite sure that if the 
country is to be what we all trust it will 
be in the ages that lie before us, it will 
gravitate towards a really religious edu- 
cation. I have said that I have received 
many suggestions to make Amendments 
in this Bill in this direction. They came 
from persons quite above suspicion of 
not being in accord with the general love 
of progress which characterizes this 19th 
century. One gentleman of long expe- 
rience as a Government Inspector of 
Schools begs me to remember what Lord 
John Russell and Sir George Grey did 
in this direction in a former time, when 
old Constitutional and Liberal principles 
had not given way to any theories of 
doctrinaire Radicalism. One, as being 
a pupil of Arnold, begs me to secure that 
something representing Arnold’s hearty 
love of religious education shall find its 
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way into this Bill. I hold in my hand, 
also, a Petition, which I ought to have 
presented some time ago, urging the 
same point. As we have failed, there- 
fore, to obtain any of the particular 
benefits which we might have hoped for 
from a revision of the legislation of 
1870, I think it is particularly hard 
that we should be exposed to obloquy 
because we have obtained in this Bill a 
slight instalment of that which is neither 
more nor less than simple justice. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) 
has quoted the opinions of the Govern- 
ment of 1870, when they brought for- 
ward the Bill of that year; and when 
we consider the line adopted by one 
eminent man, to whom the country owes, 

erhaps, more than to any other for his 
ison in the cause of education during 
the last six years, I cannot but believe 
that to remedy now the inconveniences 
which have arisen from the unforeseen 
working of the Act of 1870 is simply an 
act of justice. It is because, firstly, we 
have no chance of getting any more ; and, 
secondly, because we think it fair, on 
the whole, to acquiesce in the legisla- 
tion of 1870, that we, the clergy of the 
Church of England, have made up our 
minds to do our best to support this Bill. 
It is not that we are quite satisfied with 
it. I would have everybody to under- 
stand that we wish for a great deal 
more; but we cannot get it. We think 
it right, therefore, to acquiesce in that 
which is, on the whole, a fair compro- 
mise. Very much the same thing hap- 
pened in 1870. We differed altogether 
from parts of the legislation of 1870, 
but thought, on the whole, it was fair to 
all parties. Now, as then, we ask only 
for a fair field and no favour; and this is 
what we think the Bill does for the poor 
schools throughout the country. In the 
yer districts, if there was, to use the noble 

arl’s (Earl Granville’s) expression, any 
“handicapping,” it certainly was not in 
favour of the denominational schools. 
They had to contend with persons who 
had a bottomless purse at their disposal, 
and who alone could compel the atten- 
dance of the children ; and, therefore, 
they had very little chance of fighting 
their way in a fair field which it was the 
intention of the Act of 1870 to secure 
for them. I think they will have a fair 


field now, and therefore I, for one, am | 


quite ready to acquiesce in the Bill— 
though I should be very glad, if this 
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were not now the 8th of August, to ask 
that the Bible should be read in all the 
schools. At this period of the Session, 
however, there is no use in making such 
a proposal. Now, what is the great aim 
of this Bill? I suppose it is to educate 
by compulsion. I do not think compul- 
sion the highest or most desirable mode 
of securing education. The only object 
of having compulsion is in order that, 
for a generation or two, you may con- 
vince men of the blessings of education 
who are at present not sufficiently edu- 
cated themselves to understand and ap- 
preciate these blessings. I hope, how- 
ever, the time will come when you may 
repeal the clauses as to compulsion, and 
when parents will be as unwilling to 
deprive a child of his education as they 
would be to starve him, and so deprive 
him of his natural food. I have alluded 
to the country on the other side of the 
Tweed, and cannot help mentioning 
what was tuld me by one now deceased 
(the late Mr. Edward Ellice), of his 
recollections of the Highlands in his 
early days, when the shepherds on the 
remote mountains were so desirous 
that their children should be educated, 
that during the summer they sent them 
to schools many miles distant, over hill 
and flood, and during the winter took 
care that their children should not want 
teachers, for the boys from the schools 
in the nearest towns were then lent out 
to act as private tutors in these shep- 
herds’ hovels. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of such a mea- 
sure as this, if it really fulfils the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. Nations 
change their character very rapidly. A 
year or two of slavery or of licence altoge- 
ther destroys the character of a nation ; 
and a single generation of well-enforced 
compulsory education may, and I trust 
will, so influence for good the generation 
which follows that compulsion may be- 
come altogether unnecessary. For these 
reasons I shall support the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, that 
as one of the authors of the Act of 1870, 
of which he had charge in this House, 
heasked permission to say a few words 
upon the present Bill. Its main object 
was to extend more widely than at pre- 
sent the system of compulsory attendance 
at schools. Now, he confessed he was 
one of those old-fashioned people—of 
whom, perhaps, there were now not 
many on either side of the House—who 
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looked with jealousy and with close 
scrutiny upon any proposal for extending 
the principle of compulsion and for in- 
terfering with the freedom of private 
life. That jealousy was a sound one as 
a general rule, and it was particularly 
sound with respect to interference be- 
tween parent and child; because the 
relation between parent and child was 
so sacred that we ought to be very 
careful in any steps we took that might 
tend to weaken it. But though he held 
this opinion, he did not, of course, 
say there were not cases in which it 
might be just and necessary that the 
State should step in to see that a parent 
performed his duty to his child; and he 
quite accepted the principle laid down in 
Clause 4 of the Bill, that it was the duty 
of a parent to provide efficient elementary 
education for his child. He thought, 
however, it was very desirable that we 
should closely scrutinize proposals of this 
kind when made from time to time— 
because their justice depended entirely 
on the way in which compulsion was 
applied. It ought to be applied in a 
manner which carefully guarded to the 
utmost possible extent the free choice of 
the parent as to the school to which his 
child should be sent. The compulsion 
proposed by this Bill was of two kinds, 
direct and indirect. He had heard with 
some surprise the statement of the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Richmond), 
that there was no direct compulsion in 
this Bill. It appeared to him that when 
their Lordships went into Committee 
they would find there was avery stringent 
provision for direct compulsion through- 
out the country. He would not now go 
into ‘details, but he should desire to 
make some remarks when the Bill was 
in Committee on the way in his noble 
Friend proposed to apply both direct and 
indirect compulsion. He rejoiced that 
an Amendment proposed in the other 
House by his noble Friend (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) had been intro- 
duced into the Bill, which Amendment 
would enable the half-time system to be 
adopted in rural districts. He hoped 
that the extension of compulsion would 
in a few years become unnecessary, and 
that the value of education would be 
appreciated throughout the country; 
but he entertained some fear as to the 
possible consequences of extending the 
system—especially of direct compulsion 
—to what he might call single-school 
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districts. In many places there was a 
single school in connection with the 
Established Church, to which school all 
the children in the parish, speaking 
generally, were in the habit of going 
with perfect satisfaction, under a system 
which worked very quietly and efficiently. 
Englishmen were, however, very often 
ready to do willingly what they would 
not do by compulsion, and he feared it 
might turn out that the effect of this 
Bill would be to disturb the harmonious 
working of the present system—although 
no one would be more glad than he to 
find himself wrong in this supposition. 
He was well aware there were many 
persons in this country who would say 
that such difficulties as he had described 
would be entirely got rid of by the 
general establishment of what were called 
unsectarian schools. He could not share 
the opinion that that system would tend 
to get rid of the religious difficulty, 
although it might possibly alter the 
phase of that difficulty. Although un- 
sectarian schools might be very accept- 
able to a considerable number of persons, 
they would, on the other hand, be ex- 
tremely unacceptable to others. On 
this point he would cite the testimony 
of Dr. Rigg, the head of the Wes- 
leyan Training College at Westminster, 
and for some years a member of the 
London School Board. That gentleman 
said— 

“The instruction, indeed, is called ‘ unsec- 
tarian ;’ but to a Romian Catholic it is sectarian, 
being a form of generically Protestant instruc- 
tion out of the Scriptures. So to the Deist, the 
Rationalist, the ‘advanced liberal’ Unitarian 
Christian, it is a form of sectarian and dogmatic 
instruction, opposed to his ‘conscientious con- 
victions.’ So far as the instruction goes it is a 
broad Protestant form of Biblical Christianity, 
and favours certain Christian sects in common, 
to the exclusion of other religious communities 
professedly Christian, or perhaps, also, pro- 
fessedly non-Christian.” 


That appeared to him to be a perfectly 
fair statement of the case. His own 
belief was, that under any system of 
State-aided schools the so-called reli- 
gious difficulty could not be wholly got 
rid of, but it might be reduced to a 
minimum ; and, in fact, it had been re- 
duced to a minimum, by the system 
established in 1870. His noble Friend 
who spoke second in this debate (Earl 
Granville), made some remarks with re- 
spect to the proposed increase of grants 
from the Education Department. The 
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grants were not to be made exclu- 
sively to denominational schools, but to 
all schools ; though, no doubt, a change 
was about to be made in the condi- 
tions on which those grants were issued. 
It did not appear to him that the pro- 
posed increase was fairly open to the 
objection of his noble Friend. That 
objection was based on the ground that 
the clause would have the effect of get- 
ting rid of the local and private sub- 
scriptions in the great majority of volun- 
tary schools. If he ‘entertained that 
opinion he should be inclined to think 
that such a proposal would be very in- 
jurious to the interests of denomina- 
tional schools; but he did not believe 
that the result alluded to would be 
at all general. There were, more- 
over, under the system of 1870, schools 
which were supported exclusively by 
the Government grant and by school 
fees. These were schools belonging 
chiefly to the Wesleyan and other 
Nonconformist Bodies. Therefore the 
principle of schools without volun- 
tary subscriptions had been admitted 
ever since the passing of the Act 
of 1870. A good deal had been said 
about the clause which provided for the 
dissolution of certain school boards, and 
he for one very much regretted that the 
Government, who had not originally 
proposed that clause, should have given 
way with respect to it to their more 
ardent and less discreet Friends. The 
clause, he believed, would have no very 
appreciable effect, but it might have 
the effect of stirring up animosities and 
raising questions that he hoped had 
been set at rest. There was nothing 
which, for his own part, he more strongly 
deprecated than the existence of a hos- 
tile antagonism between denominational 
and board schools. There ought, he 
thought, to be between them only a 
friendly rivalry as to which could do 
most in the public interest and for the 
cause of education. There was, he be- 
lieved, room for both classes of schools 
in the country, and good work to be 
accomplished by both. Having said thus 
much, he would observe that he could not 
concur in the language which was some- 
times used as to the effect of the present 
Bill upon the policy of the Act of 1870. 
The noble Earl who spoke second (Earl 

ranville) spoke of that Act, as was com- 
monly done, as being a compromise. 
Well, some of the wisest measures which 
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had been passed by the Parliament of 
England had been the results of com- 
promise ; and in that way much of the 
violence and revolution which charac- 
terized the history of other countries 
had, he believed, been avoided. But if 
those who employed the word “‘ compro- 
mise” with respect to the Act of 1870 
meant thereby to imply that it was de- 
void of principle, then that was an in- 
terpretation of it which he begged most 
distinctly to repudiate. He for one was 
proud of having been permitted to play 
even an humble part in that great legis- 
lation ; for what was the policy of the 
Act of 1870? It was based on the his- 
tory of education in this country. Its 
object was to make the utmost use of 
that which was good in the existing sys- 
tem and at the same time to adopt such 
new provisions as would speedily bring 
within the reach of every child in the 
Kingdom the means of elementary edu- 
cation. The first principle of the mea- 
sure was to take advantage of those 
great forces, chiefly religious, which had 
in the past done so much for the cause 
of public education, to accept what they 
had done, and to aid them to do more. 
The second was the introduction of a 
new force to supplement those more 
ancient forces, so that schools might be 
established throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The third and 
last principle was cautiously and tenta- 
tively to make trial of a system of com- 
pulsory education, while scrupulously 
respecting the free right of choice of the 
parent as to the school to which his 
child should go. Those were the 
principles on which the Act of 1870 was 
framed ; and what had been the result? 
In six years, under the operation of that 
legislation, the school accommodation 
had been increased to the extent of 
1,380,487, of which accommodation for 
nearly 1,000,000 had been supplied by 
voluntary efforts. The average attend- 
ance during these six years had increased 
by 659,798, the certificated teachers by 
9,925, and the pupil teachers by the 
enormous number of 16,286. The legis- 
lation of 1870 had produced these great 
results. He believed that its policy was 
as sound in principle as it had been rich 
in results, and he trusted that policy 
might long continue to guide them in 
the future. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
We have, my Lords, the happiness to 
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have arrived at a somewhat. calmer 
discussion of this subject than those 
through which this measure has so re- 
cently passed. Two Ministers who were 
principally responsible for the Act of 
1870 have spoken this evening, and both 
of them have told us that they are not 
prepared to move the rejection of the 
Bill. It is impossible to listen to such 
an announcement without reflecting that 
the Colleagues of those noble Lords in 
‘‘another place” have sent it up to us 
with anything but their blessing, but 
with an anathema, and that one of them 
(Mr. Goschen) voted against the third 
reading. Itisanother satisfactory proofof 
the calmness of our deliberations, or per- 
haps it may be due to the smaller attend- 
ance, that a more sober view is taken of 
the Bill by the two noble Lords of whom 
I am speaking than by their Colleagues 
in the other House. It was, of course, 
the duty of the noble Earl who spoke 
second (Earl Granville) to find some 
fault with the measure, and I quite 
sympathize with the difficulty he has 
had to encounter in doing so. He seems 
to think that a great indignity has been 
offered to this House in its having been 
sent up to us at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion; but that is a charge which if true 
ought to have been addressed to his 
Friends in the other House, where five 
days were taken up in the discussion of 
a single clause. The noble Earl cited 
the precedent of the Scotch Education 
Act of 1869; but I think he must have 
forgotten the circumstances of that case. 
That Bill, after long and anxious dis- 
cussion in this House, and having been 
largely amended, was sent down to the 
House of Commons. There the Lord 
Advocate in one night, and without dis- 
cussion, by force of the overwhelming 
majority at his command, re-introduced 
all those clauses which this House had 
struck out; and then the Bill was con- 
temptuously sent back for our accept- 
ance on the 9th of August. There was 
a great difference between that Bill and 
this Bill. That Bill was sent up to us 
in known and contemptuous disregard 
of our opinion; this Bill has been sent 
here with the general knowledge that it 
is highly acceptable to your Lordships. 
The noble Earl (Earl Granville) has 
referred to the clauses relating to day 
industrial schools, and he dwelt upon 
the perfect futility of giving children 
education during the day which would 
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be rendered more than useless by the 
wickedness. they would learn from their 
parents at night. ButI think the noble 
Earl can hardly have reflected that that 
is a formidable objection to any educa- 
tion of the lower classes at all. There 
must be many poor persons in the 
community who will be liable to 
temptations; and if you lay down that 
profligate companionship is not only to 
neutralize the advantage of the educa- 
tion given, but to make that education 
a positive evil, you throw very great 
doubt upon the policy of general com- 
pulsory education. Ishould concur with 
the noble Earl in doubting the policy as 
to these wastrel clauses if it was in- 
tended to make them universal in all 
parishes. Undoubtedly, it is exceptional 
legislation. It is aimed at an exceptional 
fact — the terrible condition of some 
children—the wandering and unclaimed 
children of our large towns. This is 
one of the greatest evils and sorest dis- 
graces of our highly-civilized social life, 
and you must apply such remedies as 
may seem equal to meeting it; but you 
must not imagine that remedies suitable 
for an unusual and exceptional disease 
can be applicable to all states of society. 
The noble Earl went through what I 
may call the 17s, 6d. clause; but it is 
not necessary to say much in answering 
him on this point. He said that it was 
inconsistent with the Act of 1870. 
Happily, we have the great High Priest 
of that Act with us, and he tells us that 
there is nothing inconsistent between 
them. I do not venture to interfere be- 
tween two authorities so great. We do 
not confine this 17s. 6d. to voluntary 
schools; if we did it would be handi- 
capping them in the race. We give 
precisely the same advantage to the 
two competitors, and it cannot be said 
that preference is given to one over the 
other. The noble Earl forgets that all 
these voluntary schools have been built 
almost entirely by voluntary effort—if I 
may so speak of it, the business has 
been started by the capital of the volun- 
tary people. After all, the real answer 
to the complaint is that the assistance 
of 17s. 6d. is to be given in no case 
until the children display the proficiency 
required by the Council of Education. 
Surely, where this proficiency was shown, 
it would be no ground on which to re- 
fuse the assistance to say that it was 
done by voluntary effort? If the volun- 
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tary school passed the tests of the Edu- 
cation Department it had a right to the 
payment. As to the references made to 
the Act of 1870, and the understanding 
then come to, no doubt that Act was 
passed by an understanding. Its pass- 
ing was not characterized by what we 
have lately witnessed—by discussions of 
five nights in length. If the Act of 
1870 had been met with the same spirit 
as the Bill of 1876 has been met with, 
the Act of 1870 would never have 
reached the Statute Book. The Act of 
1870 maintained, generally speaking, a 
fair neutrality between the board system 
and the voluntary system: leaving to 
each locality a free choice between the 
two systems. But there was one excep- 
tion to that impartiality. While the Act 
provided for a change from a denomi- 
national to a board school, it refused to 
sanction a change from a board school 
to a denominational school. As long as 
that inequality existed you could not 
say that the subject was dealt with in a 
fair and even-handed manner by the 
Act of 1870. I agree that this clause 
will not have a large effect. I have no 
doubt it will relieve a feeling of sore- 
ness in this country, but it will not have 
a large general effect. It will have a 
moral and indireet effect in another way. 
It will announce to the country that the 
State is absolutely impartial between 
the two systemsy and that wherever 
people are willing to support denomi- 
national education, the State will 
allow that denominational education to 
be pursued. I think there is nothing 
in this Bill to justify the belief that it 
is, in any way, a great or special conces- 
sion to the Church of England. I be- 
lieve it is a concession to what is called 
denominational education or sectarian 
education. It is a concession to religious 
education resting upon doctrinal or sec- 
tarian teaching; but even to that extent 
the concession is a small one. As the 
most rev. Prelate has pointed out, those 
who are in favour of doctrinal education 
are anxious for more than they have re- 
ceived; but this Bill has not granted 
to them everything which will directly 
stimulate religious education or which 
will require any form of religious educa- 
tion as a condition of State aid. Our re- 
fusal does not arise from indifference to 
the subject on the partof the Government. 
It is not because we disagree with those 
who believe that religious education by 
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the will of the people of this country will 
always be the predominant education. 
We have not thought it necessary to 
approach this subject in the way to 
which I refer, because we feel confident 
that there is so thorough a conviction 
in all parts of the country that no 
education which is not a religious edu- 
cation is worthy the State to give or the 
child to receive—because the Govern- 
ment have the full conviction that the 
people will remain firm on this point, 
and will yield to no temptation. We 
felt that, therefore, we could properly 
and safely avoid a subject full of diffi- 
culties, and that we were not called 
upon to lay on the Table a Bill that 
should contain a direct provision re- 
quiring religious education as a condi- 
tion of State aid. The most rev. Prelate 
told us that coercive education was 
merely a preparation for that period 
when the attachment of the people to 
education should be so determined that 
coercion would be no longer necessary ; 
because if public opinion on that head 
was as thorough as could be wished 
coercive measures would not be neces- 
sary. They are now necessary as re- 
gards secular education because the need 
of it is not fully felt by all classes of the 
population. What he has said of edu- 
cation generally is pre-eminently true of 
religious education. It isthe very univer- 
sality of the feeling in favour of religious 
education that has made us feel we could 
safely avoid a subject so full of difficul- 
ties, and lay the Bill upon the Table in 
its present shape. We have laid down 
no direct provision for religious educa- 
tion simply because we are convinced 
that it is unnecessary and not from any 
feeling that religious education is not 
desired by the people of England. 

Lorp ABERDARE thought he would 
be a bold man who should state that he 
did not know that this Bill could not 
possibly receive at this period of the 
Session, the consideration which the im- 
portance of its subject required. He 
would appeal to the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), himself to say 
whether the Bill would now receive the 
same amount of consideration that would 
have been bestowed upon it if it had 
been brought up to that House a month 
ago? Here was a most important mea- 
sure consisting of upwards of 60 clauses 
—yet such was the period of the Session 
that it was quite useless for any noble 
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Lord, however interested, to propose any 
important modification during its pro- 
gress through Committee. In refering to 
the opposition which the measure had 
lately encountered, the noble Marquess 
appeared to him to be somewhat unjust 
towards the Members and supporters of 
the late Government, for not only was 
the principle of the measure accepted by 
them, but some of them actually delivered 
powerful and effective speeches in its 
favour. What they had taken exception 
to was not the principle of the Bill as it 
was originally drawn, but the changes 
which the Government had subsequently 
introduced into it. As to the Conscience 
Clause, which was formerly so much 
opposed, it was now asserted to be 
necessary. In Church schools, for the 
most part, the spirit of the Conscience 
Clause was no doubt observed ; but those 
schools were undoubtedly pervaded by 
influences to which Dissenters with great 
reason were unwilling to subject their 
children. Would any noble Lord who 
was a member of the Established Church 
care to send his child to a Roman Catho- 
lic or Unitarian school, however strict 
the Conscience Clause then in operation 
might be? He was sure no noble Lord 
would willingly run the risk involved in 
doing such athing. The Nonconformists, 
on the same principle, preferred board 
schools for their children, because they 
felt that there they would be protected. 
But by the extension of the powers of 
the Guardians and Town Councils under 
this Bill the injustice previously felt by 
the Nonconformists was materially ag- 
gravated, and it was not surprising that 
they should look on the Bill with dis- 
favour; it was not, however, till the Go- 
vernment accepted Amendments still 
more hostile to their interests that they 
had opposed the méasure in any really 
determined spirit. Whatever faults it 
might have, the school-board system 
was accepted by the Dissenters, and it 
was only natural that their distrust 
should be excited when the Government 
accepted the Amendments referred to. 
When the subject was discussed in 1870 
it was argued that the local contributions 
might be looked upon as the means of 
providing the religious part of educa- 
tion, and the Government grant as the 
means of providing the secular part; 
and the great objection raised to the 
present Bill was that under it they 
might have the denominational schools 
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entirely supported from grants out of 
the taxes. The clergyman of a rural 
parish would increase his school fees; 
with the assistance of the compulsory 
system he might compel the attendance 
of the children; if the parents could 
not pay the fees the Guardians would 
have to find the money; and thus the 
denominational system would be main- 
tained by State funds without any local 
contributions. In the Bill of the Go- 
vernment there was a very considerable 
defect in respect to compulsion. Town 
Councils, if they thought proper, would 
be able at once to frame compulsory 
bye-laws, and Boards of Guardians 
would be required to appoint committees 
to compel school attendance up to the 
age of 10; but between the ages of 10 
and 14 compulsion could only be adopted 
on the requisition of the inhabitants of 
the parish. Now he believed it would 
be found that just in proportion as a 
parish needed a compulsory system 
would there be an objection to it among 
the inhabitants. He admitted it was a 
great improvement to provide, as the Bill 
did, that a child must be educated up to 
the age of 10; but in a parish without 
compulsory bye-laws the child might 
then escape from all education if he 
either obtained a certificate of having 
passed an examination in Standard [V— 
to which he had no objection—or had a 
certificate showing that he had attended 
scheol for 125 days during the year. 
Now he wanted to know why all children 
should not be required to pass a standard 
of proficiency ?—especially when they 
remembered how careless many parents 
were in regard to the education their 
children received. Irregular attendance 
at school was one of the greatest diffi- 
culties against which teachers had to 
struggle; and he thought they should 
require that the child should have been 
regular and diligent in his attendance. 
An attendance of 125 days was quite 
insufficient; and, moreover, the fixing 
of the minimum number of attendances 
by Act of Parliament had this evil effect, 
that the parents and children always 
seized on the minimum, and made it 
their maximum, contenting themselves 
with doing only what was absolutely 
necessary to obtain the object for which 
the conditions were imposed. Again, if 
the House was earnest about education, 
they ought not to limit to the age of 10. 
Canon Norris, one of the most eminent 
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Inspectors, had made a special inquiry as 
to the hold which the elementary educa- 
tion given in the schools had had on the 
working classes in Staffordshire, and he 
showed that just in proportion as a child 
left school at an early age did he loose 
all, or nearly all, the benefit he had 
received as far as regarded the elements 
of instruction. They ought to compel 
attendances at least up to the age of 13, 
and more than attendance for 125 days 
in the year should be exacted from 
children who were relieved from the 
necessity of passing an examination in 
the Fourth Standard. In conclusion, he 
thought it was of little advantage making 
speeches on the second reading of the 
Bill unless they were followed up by 
Amendments in Committee; but as the 
noble Duke had informed them that the 
Committee would be taken on Thursday, 
proper time would not be allowed for 
putting Notices of Amendments on the 
Paper. 

Lorpv HAMPTON said, he looked 
upon the Act of 1870 asa great measure, 
and he felt grateful to the Government 
that had brought it in; and one of the 
reasons why he was disposed to give this 
Bill a most cordial support was, because 
he regarded it as a worthy sequel to that 
Act. But he must join those who had 
preceded him, in expressing his deep 
regret that what he believed to be the 
most important measure of the present 
Session should have been brought before 
their Lordships at so late a period of the 
Session—at a time, indeed, so late that 
it was utterly impossible to consider it 
adequately. He did not impute blame 
to his noble Friends on the Treasury 
Bench—they had been the victims of cir- 
cumstances. The one cause which more 
than any other had led to this Bill being 
sent up to their Lordships so near to the 
close of the Session was, the unduly 
warm discussions which arose in the 
other House of Parliament on the clause 
for the dissolution of school boards in 
certain cases. He could not understand 
how by any Party in the House of Com- 
mons that clause could have been con- 
sidered worth the angry feeling and 
waste of time to which ithadled. With 
regard to the Bill itself, he looked upon 
it as a most valuable step towards the 
completion of the general education of 
the country. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided to introduce into the 
Bill a provision for direct compulsion he 
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would have been ready to support it; 
but, to the best of his judgment, the 
Government had taken a wiser course. 
They had done well, when it became 
necessary that compulsion should be 
resorted to, to try the experiment of in- 
direct compulsion ; if that failed, direct 
compulsion could be resorted to. If the 
provisions of this Bill were entirely and 
sincerely carried out throughout the 
country, he believed they would go a 
long way to avert the necessity for 
stronger measures. There was one point 
in the Bill which was worthy of all 
praise, and that was the proposal to put 
Boards of Guardians in the position of 
school boards, so as to make it less 
necessary that school boards should be 
adopted all over the country. He did 
not join in the objection felt to school 
boards by some with whom he generally 
agreed. He did not object to school 
boards. On the contrary, he believed, 
if we were to have a system of education 
extended to the whole population, and 
especially to the populous parts of the 
country, school boards would be found 
one of the most effective means of carry- 
ing out that object. He agreed with 
the opinion, so strongly expressed by 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Ripon), that there ought not to be any 
feeling of antagonism between school 
boards and voluntary schools, but that 
they ought to work harmoniously to- 
gether for the promotion of a common 
end. He believed that there were two 
things at the root of the objection to 
school boards—In the first place, they 
had been found much more costly than 
they ought or needed to be; but still a 
greater objection was the general feeling 
that under these school boards, according 
to the present state of the law, the chil- 
dren could not receive the religious in- 
struction which they ought to receive, 
and which the parents generally desired. 
The country generally was in favour of 
the Act of 1870, with the exception of 
its inadequate provisions on the subject 
of religious instruction. In his judgment 
and conscience he entirely agreed with 
what had been said so eloquently by the 
most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) as to the feeling of the 
country on this subject. He had hoped 
that we might have had in this Bill a 
provision requiring that religious in- 
struction should be given in all board 
schools ; and when he expressed that 
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opinion he distinctly and emphatically 
disclaimed the idea of speaking with any 
view to the exclusive interests of the 
Church of England—he was speaking in 
the interests of no particular Church; 
and the humble efforts he had made in 
former years to promote education justi- 
fied him when he said that he was not 
speaking in the interest of any particular 
denomination. He spoke in the cause 
of Religion and Christianity. He was 
the last man who would urge any system 
which would violate the scruples of Non- 
conformists ;—he had always taken a 
different line. But the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland had religious instruction in 
their schools; if their Lordships turned 
to the Presbyterians of Scotland, they 
would find there was religious instruction 
in their schools; and in England he 
ventured to say that the national sys- 
tem, whatever it might be, ought not to 
be one which excluded religion. They 
were indebted to a Member of the House 
of Commons for having moved for a 
Return of the religious instruction in the 
board schools. He doubted whether it 
was as generally known to the public as 
it was to their Lordships what the case 
was with the great School Board of 
London. The Lord President, in his 
opening speech, spoke in high terms, 
and very justly, of the School Board of 
London. Well, this Resolution was 
passed by that School Board— 


“That, in the schools provided by the Board, 
the Bible shall be read, and there shall be given 
such explanations and such instructions there- 
from in the principles of morality and religion 
as are suited to the capacity of the children, 
provided always that in such explanations and 
instructions the provisions of the Act, the 7th 
and 14th, are strictly observed both in letter 
and spirit, and that no attempt be made in any 
such schools to attach the children to any de- 
nomination.” 


When the London School Board had 
passed such a Resolution, the Govern- 
ment might well have regarded it as a 
precedent in this Bill. On the other 
hand, the Birmingham school board, as 
he learnt by a letter from a clergyman 
there, banished all religious teaching 
from its schools— 
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“‘ No Board teacher was allowed either to read 
or to teach the Bible, and, in fact, as far as the 
Board teaching was concerned, the name of God 
must not be mentioned.” 


Some statistics prepared by the National 
Society showed the action of school 
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boards upon the subject of religious 
education. Out of 284 school boards, 
62, while permitting the reading of the 
Bible, did not allow any note or com- 
ment, 16 forbad the reading or explain- 
ing of the Bible, and 39 forbad all reli- 
gious observance or instruction in con- 
nection with the ordinary work of the 
school, or by any member of the schvol 
staff. Surely, it was not seemly or right 
that, under the legislation of this coun- 
try, it should be in the power of any 
handful of men, exercising a brief au- 
thority in any district, thus to exclude 
from the teaching of the rising genera- 
tion that knowledge without which edu- 
cation was worth very little. It was 
satisfactory, however, that while 117 
boards had thus neglected the teaching 
of religion, the remainder, 167 in num- 
ber, had in various ways, as in the case 
of the London School Board, laid down 
by certain rules that religion should be 
taught. Here was a clear proof, by a 
numerical majority, that the country was 
in favour of religious teaching, and any 
Government which made a change in 
this respect would receive the general 
support of the country. The question 
became more important when they con- 
sidered the rapid increase of board 
schools as compared with voluntary 
schools. He accepted this as a valuable 
Bill to the extent to which it went; but 
he deeply lamented the omission as to 
religious education, his belief being that 
if the Government had introduced clauses 
of a moderate character, providing that 
religion should be taught in all our 
board schools that decision would have 
been in general harmony with the opinion 
of the nation. This subject could not 
and would not rest where it was. The 
country would not be satisfied as long 
as it was in the power of any set of men 
to deny to the children of the humbler 
classes the benefits of religious education. 

Eart FORTESCUE, as a consistent 
Liberal, saw no just reason for opposing 
the provision that a majority of the in- 
habitants should be able, if they wished, 
to get rid of a school board now that 
other means of compulsory education 
were provided by legislation. School 
boards had done, and were doing, a 
useful work, but he agreed that they 
were much more costly than they might 
be or ought to be; and great part of this 
cost arose from the system of election. 
He suggested, in 1870, that that system 
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might be assimilated to the mode of 
electing Boards of Guardians—a system 
which worked so satisfactorily that in 
1874 and 1875 only four cases of con- 
tested elections had required inquiring 
into by the Local Government Board 
during each year; and which had been 
declared to be cheap and economical by 
more than 400 school boards in their 
Memorial to the Lord President com- 
plaining of the immense cost of the 
present system of: election. It should 
be remembered that a large majority of 
the ratepayers voted under the Poor 
Law system of sending a few clerks 
round to collect the votes of the many 
voters; while, in spite of all efforts to 
excite and stimulate the voters, com- 
paratively few voters voted under the 
school-board system of obliging the 
many voters to go and get their votes 
recorded at the polling booth by the few 
clerks. One cause of the unpopularity 
of school boards was the great expense 
incurred by them in elections and for 
non-educational purposes. He objected 
to those provisions in the present Bill 
that broke down the distinction between 
pauperism and independence. He was 
referring to what he might call the 
gushing and sentimental clauses about 
paying the school fees of the children of 
poor parents without considering it as 
relief given to those parents; about 
founding scholarships for children of 10 
years old—a sort of yearling races; and, 
above all, about feeding children at the 
public expense in day industrial schools. 
Such a system combined the different 
disadvantages of legal relief and of 
private charity, without the advantages 
of either. Such relief would be grudg- 
ingly given and thanklessly received. 
It was undesirable in itself, and very 
dangerous as a precedent. He wished, 
however, to bear his testimony to the 
value of the clauses which dealt with 
poor schools, and which in his judgment 
would not lead to the results anticipated 
by his noble Friend the late Foreign 
Secretary. In conclusion, the noble Earl 
expressed his gratitude to the Govern- 
ment for the tardy, but not too tardy, 
repeal of the 25th clause and the substi- 
tution of the Board of Guardians as the 
body for ascertaining the ability of 
parents and for paying the school fees 
for the children. He could claim con- 
sistency in taking that course, because 
he had protested against the system as 





originally proposed for imposing that 
duty on the school boards, which had no 
officers like the relieving officers of the 
Board of Guardians, both competent and 
available for inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the parents. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thanked the noble Duke for bringing in 
the Bill, which would be accepted as a 
fulfilment in part of the promise made 
by the Government to promote religious 
education. 

Lorpv WAVENEY bore testimony 
from his own experience to the value 
which the provisions in the Bill relating 
to industrial schools were calculated to 
confer. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL—(No. 207.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was very much the 
same measure which had passed the 
House last year, and was lost in the 
general confusion which usually attended 
the termination of the Session in the 
other House. It did not go quite so far 
as that measure, but it proposed to effect 
three objects—the exclusion of solid 
matter and of sewage from rivers as well 
as all new sources of pollution arising 
from manufactures and mines. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
(IRELAND) AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Act passed in the twenty- 
sixth year of the reign of Her most Excellent 
Majesty Queen Victoria, relating to the regis- 
tration of Births and Deaths in Ireland—Was 
presented by The Earl of DonovGHonrz ; 
read 1%. (No. 208.) 


House adjourned at half-past Nine 
o'clock till To-morrow, 
Two o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Serecr Commirrer — Report — 
Standing Orders Revision [No. 404]. 

Pusuic Britis —Ordered—First Reading — Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections * [291]. 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation) *. 

Committee—Report—Suez Canal (Shares) [189]; 
War Department and Post Office (Remunera- 
tion, &c.) * [206]; Appellate Jurisdiction [111]; 
Sheriff Courts (Scotland) (re-comm.) * [289]; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Or- 
ders Confirmation (Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings) (7e-comm.) * [287]; Parochial Re- 
cords* [283]; Companies Acts (1862 and 
1867) Amendment * [211]; Legal Practi- 
tioners * [43]. 

Considered as amended—Crossed Cheques * [267]; 
Queen Anne’s Bounty * [278]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading—Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Bilbrough, &c.) * [265], and passed. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Birmingham, &c.) * Ket ; Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Bath, &c.) * [264]. 


SPECIAL WIRES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is a fact 
that the special telegraph wire from 
London to Dublin, rented by Govern- 
ment to the Dublin ‘‘ Freeman’s Jour- 
nal,’’ a leading Irish Liberal newspaper, 
is one which goes round by Liverpool, 
and is subject to interruption and delay, 
of which frequent complaint has been 
made; whether another newspaper in the 
same city has a ‘direct’ special wire 
from London vid Holyhead, which is not 
liable to such interruptions; whether 
any difference is made in the rental of 
these two wires; and, whether it is his 
intention to take means to secure equa- 
lity of Government telegraphic facilities 
for all newspapers in the same district ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: In reply 
to the Question of the hon. Gentleman, 
Ihave to state that it is a fact that the 
special wire rented by Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal goes by way of Liverpool, and I 
am sorry to say that complaints have 
been made as to interruption and delay. 
It is also a fact that Zhe Irish Times has 
a direct special wire from London to 
Dublin. Both wires are vid Holyhead, 
and the rental of both wires is the same. 
The Irish Times rented its wire at the 
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period of the transfer of the telegraphs 
to the State in 1870, and Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal only rented its wire since Feb- 
ruary 1872. It would be obviously un- 
fair to deprive The Jrish Times of the 
wire which it has had since 1870, and at 
present a direct wire cannot be spared 
for The Freeman’s Journal. In fact, the 
hon. Gentleman will see that it is rather 
a case of first come first served. 

Mr. M. BROOKS: As to the amount 
of rent ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I have 
said that the rent is the same in both 
cases. 


GOVERNMENT ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal,” a 
leading newspaper of Ireland, is the 
only one of the five daily papers in 
Dublin to which Government advertise- 
ments are not sent; whether it is the 
only one of the five Dublin daily papers 
professing Liberal and Home Rule prin- 
ciples; and, whether he has any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table of the House 
the official list of the Irish newspapers 
to which Government advertisements 
were sent when Her Majesty’s Mini- 
sters entered office, with a statement of 
the changes which have since been 
made, and the reasons for each such 
change? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I think this Question would have been 
more properly addressed to the Secretary 
to the Treasury than to myself; but, as 
a matter of fact, I believe that Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal does not receive all the 
Government advertisements. It is really 
no part of my businessto inform the hon. 
Member whether that journal is or is 
not the only daily paper in Dublin pro- 
fessing Liberal or Home Rule principles; 
though I did not know up to this time 
that those political epithets were synony- 
mous. ‘The terms of the hon. Member’s 
Question seem to imply an idea that Go- 
vernment advertisements are to be re- 
garded in the light of a subsidy to the 
Press, and that Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
ought not to be deprived of its partici- 
pation in that advantage by the peculiar 
and apparently unpopular principles 
which it professes; but Government 
advertisements are inserted in news- 
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papers in order to make those persons 
who may be likely to supply the Go- 
vernment wants acquainted with them. 
The different Departments advertise 
their wants in those papers which they 
think possess the most general circula- 
tion, not so much amongst the public at 
large as amongst the class by which their 
wants are likely to be supplied. I have 
no such official list as that alluded to in 
the last part of the Question ; but I know 
that many newspapers in Ireland op- 
posed to the present Government in po- 
litical opinion receive advertisements 
from one Department or another of the 
Government. For instance, some ad- 
vertisements sent out from the Chief 
Secretary’s Office are inserted in The 
Freeman’s Journal, and I have no doubt 
that the Secretary to the Treasury 
would be prepared to consider any argu- 
ments which the hon. Member may ad- 
duce with the view of showing that it 
would be for the public advantage that 
more advertisements should be inserted 
in that newspaper than now appear 
there. 


CRIMINAL LAW — THE CONVICT 
CHRISTOS BAUMBOS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 
considering that the only evidence 
against the Greek, Christos Baumbos 
(now under sentence of death), was the 
evidence of those who had killed his 
companions, rightly or wrongly, and 
considering there are grave doubts en- 
tertained by many persons as to the 
guilt of the condemned man, and con- 
sidering also that one jury had refused 
to find him guilty, it is his intention to 
recommend to the Crown any alteration 
of the sentence ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I cannot admit the accuracy of the state- 
ments contained in the hon. Member’s 
Question, either as to the evidence 
against the condemned man, or as to the 
doubts said to be entertained as to his 
guilt. I believe one jury refused to find 
him guilty of murder because a single 
juryman, being adverse to capital punish- 
ment, stood out for a verdict of man- 
slaughter. No memorial has been pre- 
sented on the convict’s behalf, nor has 
the Judge who tried the case made any 
recommendation to the Government with 
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regard to it. It is my duty to add, that 
I am not aware of any circumstances 
that would justify me in advising the 
Lord Lieutenant to interfere with the 
sentence of the law. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL RESERVE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he intends this 
autumn to place as many of the seamen 
of the Naval Reserve as he can collect 
on board coast defence or other ironclad 
ships, for the purpose of being exercised 
in sea-going manceuvres in place of the 
present harbour and skeleton drill; and, 
further, to inquire how many torpedo 
boats, if any, he intends placing at the 
principal seaports of the United King- 
dom for the purpose of instructing the 
men of the Coast Guard, Naval Reserve, 
and Coast Volunteers in the art of work- 
ing them ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, he had no 
power of placing Naval Reserve men on 
board sea-going ships, unless they volun- 
teered for such service. It was not his 
intention to invite them this autumn so 
to volunteer, because the iron-clad ships 
in the Reserve had already been out for 
their annual cruise, and had completed 
it. With regard to the second Question, 
the defence of the commercial harbours 
was in the hands, not of the naval, but 
of the military authorities, and all the 
Admiralty had to do was to apply for the 
Votes necessary to enable them then to 
lay down torpedoes. 


NAVY—RETIRED NAVAL COM- 
MANDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, What con- 
clusion he had arrived at respecting the 
Petition presented to the Admiralty bya 
large number of Commanders who have 
retired since the year 1870, praying that 
a step in rank may be granted to them, 
the privilege having already been con- 
ceded to Captains by Order in Council, 
1870? 

Mr. HUNT: I have obtained an 
Order in Council to enable me to give 
effect to the prayer of the memorialists, 
and their names will appear in to-night’s 
Gazette. 








819 Treaty of Vienna, 1815— 
PUBLIC HEALTH—VACCINATION 
ACTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he has received a statement 
from Mr. and Mrs. Fry of Andover to 
the effect that their infant child died 
from the direct effects of vaccination on 
April 25th, after five weeks of dreadful 
suffering, the child having been pre- 
viously healthy and free from any con- 
stitutional taint; whether he has received 
a report on this case from the Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector; and, if so, 
whether it is the fact that in conducting 
his investigation, the Inspector did not 
visit the parents of the deceased child, 
nor examine the child from which 
the lymph was taken, and which is 
alleged to have ‘‘ had a running sore in 
its arm, of a most offensive nature, for 
nine weeks ;’’ and, whether in fact his 
report was founded merely on the cause 
of death as entered in the register ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had heard from Mr. and Mrs. 
Fry, but not until after Notice of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question had been 
given, and they in reply to an inquiry 
stated that they believed their child died 
from the direct effects of vaccination. 
They did not, however, give any parti- 
culars. This was one of four cases which 
had been brought under his notice by a 
letter from Mr. Pearce, of Andover, 
dated 6th of May last; and by his (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth’s) directions a medical In- 
spector was sent down to make inquiry 
into the four cases reported to him. This 
was on the 25th of May. The general 
result of that inquiry had already been 
stated by him, in reply to a Question put 
to him by another hon. Gentleman— 
namely, that the cause of death was not 
in any of those cases attributable to 
vaccination. In reply to the second 
Question put to him by the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Inspector, he might state, in- 
formed him that he did not, when making 
his inquiries, call upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Fry, because, as he had been informed, 
their child had then been one month 
dead, and because he had previously an 
opportunity of seeing the same child on 
the 7th of April, when he was making 
his usual tour of inspection. At that 
time the child appeared to him to be in 
excellent health, and the vaccination had 
been performed about 18 days. In reply 
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to the third Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, the Inspector informed him that he 
had not seen the cause of death on the 
register, but he understood from the 
medical attendant of the child that it 
died of bronchitis. 


TREATY OF VIENNA, 1815—THE 
POLISH LANGUAGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been drawn to 
recent proceedings for the suppression of 
the use of the Polish language in the 
Civil and Criminal Courts of the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, contrary to the 2nd and 
118th Articles of the Treaty of Vienna? 
To explain the Question, he said that 
Article 1 of the Treaty provided that 
“ Polish subjects of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia shall have such national institu- 
tions as are judged in accordance with 
the polity of each of three Powers.” 
Article 2 recognized Posen as united to 
Prussia. Article 118 incorporated and 
confirmed a separate Treaty of the 3rd 
of May. By that Treaty Russia and 
Prussia assured such institutions to the 
Polish subjects of each as shall preserve 
their nationality ; and the Proclamation 
of Frederick William III., dated Vienna, ~ 
15th May, 1815, declared to the inhabi- 
tants of the Grand Duchy, parted from 
that of Warsaw, and incorporated with 
the Kingdom of Prussia, that their lan- 
guage should be used concurrently with 
German in all public acts. 

Mr. BOURKE: I do not know ex- 
actly to what my hon. Friend alludes, 
but conjecture that he refers to a debate 
which occurred in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment in June last on the subject of the 
Official Language Bill. This debate 
called forth strong speeches from the 
Polish Deputies, and a résumé of the 
debate was sent to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the usual way; but I fail to 
see in what way the 2nd and 118th 
Articles of the Treaty of Vienna affect 
the question, because the 2nd Article 
merely defines the limits of the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, and the 118th Article 
merely enumerates and confirms the 
various other Treaties which were made 
in 1815, and are declared part of the 
arrangements of the Congress. Neither 
of these Articles makes any allusion to 
the Polish language. It is true that 
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by a Proclamation issued by the King 
of Prussia on the 15th of May, 1815, 
the inhabitants of the Grand Duchy of 
Posen were assured that their language 
would,be used ‘conjointly with the Ger- 
man in all public Acts; but the Pro- 
clamation was no part or parcel of the 


Treaty. 


INDIA—THE KIRWEE BOOTY. 
QUESTION. 


GrenERAL SHUTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If it is in- 
tended to refer the unadjusted prize 
claims of Sir George Whitlock’s force 
as regards the Kirwee Booty to the High 
Court of Admiralty ; and, whether more 
prompt steps cannot be taken to settle 
these claims? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, it was not intended to refer 
any question relating to the Kirwee 
booty to the High Court of Admiralty, 
or to reverse any decision that had al- 
ready been arrived at; but the Secretary 
of State for India had communicated to 
the Indian Government his opinion that 
the account should be wound up, and 
any assets that remained distributed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


(APPROPRIA- 


PLUMSTEAD AND WORMHOLT COM- 
MONS.—RESOLUTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
move, as an Amendment, that— 


“The action of the War Office with reference 
to Plumstead Common, in the county of Kent, 
and Wormholt Common, in the manor of Ful- 
ham, is such as to imperil the use of those open 
spaces for recreation by the people of the me- 
tropolis.” 


The hon. Baronet began by quoting as 
a precedent for the discussion even of 
general grievances on the Appropriation 
Bill, that of 7th August, 1875, when the 
hon. Member for Galway County (Mr. 
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Mitchell Henry) hadasked for the release 
of the Fenian prisoners. The grievance 
that he (Sir Charles Dilke) had to put 
before the House was of an urgent 
nature, and he had exhausted all other 
means of obtaining discussion upon it 
since it had been placed in his hands by 
his constituents—the jury of the Court 
Leet of the manor of Fulham. More- 
over, this was a case properly to be dis- 
cussed upon the Appropriation Bill, in- 
asmuch as it concerned money Votes in 
the Estimates, for the War Office called 
on the nation to pay annual rent to the 
commoners of Fulham and to the Lord 
of Plumstead. The hon. Baronet then 
went on:—I confess I think that I 
have so strong a case that the Home 
Secretary, after all his declarations of 
this Session, ought to help me against 
the War Office. I say ‘ War Office,’ 
and not ‘Secretary of State for War,’ 
because some of the steps taken in this 
matter were taken by the late Govern- 
ment, and have only been continued and 
extended by the Government now in 
office. It may be remembered that in 1874 
Iasked the Secretary of State for War, 
whether steps were being taken by the 
War Office of a nature calculated to 
limit the use of Wormholt Common, or 
Wormwood Scrubbs, by the commoners 
or by the public. He replied that the 
common in question had long been used 
by the troops for drill. 

“Tn order to secure the property it had been 
purchased, subject to the rights of the com- 
moners. Negotiations were now going on with 
the commoners for the purpose of buying out 
their rights and giving them adequate compen- 
sation. There was no necessity at present to put 
in force the provisions of the Defence Act; but, 
if the commoners vexatiously interfered with the 
use of the place for drilling troops, it might be 
necessary to put those provisions in operation. 
As to the common being lost to the public, the 
object of the purchase was to keep it open.” —[3 
Hansard, ccxviii. 230.] 


With regard to this last remark, why, 
if the War Office want to keep the 
common open, should they buy up and 
extinguish all rights in it except their 
own? Why not have these rights ex- 
isting ? Why convert the common into 
freehold property? With regard, too, 
to an earlier portion of the answer, 
what is this ‘vexatious interference’? 
which is expected from the commoners ? 
Their position has been all along a very 
intelligible one. They have begged 
only to be let alone. I may add that I 
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was astounded at the admission of the 
Secretary of State that the putting in 
force of the Defence Act against the 
commoners of the manor of Fulham 
had been contemplated for one in- 
stant. The Defence Act is purely 
an Act for the defence of the Realm 
against the King’s enemies. The 
Preamble recites the finding of the 
Fortifications Commissioners in favour of 
the building of fresh forts. It cannot 
be for a moment contended by any man 
who reads it that Parliament meant the 
War Office to compulsorily acquire under 
the Defence Act lands for the drilling of 
troops. Yet the War Office has threat- 
ened, and still threatens, to take this 
monstrous step. The War Office pur- 
chased for the sum of £28,000, of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, theirrights, 
as lords of the manor, over 140 acres of 
the common. Now, the lord of the 
manor of Fulham never had the right 
to break ground, and being prohibited 
from digging gravel, I venture to assert 
that the lord’s rights were not worth 
purchasing, not worth one single penny. 
The sum of £28,000, paid for these 
rights by the War Office, has been 
thrown away! Not only thrown away! 
Worse than thrown away! ‘The effect 
of a payment of this kind is to greatly 
raise the price of lords’ rights in the case 
of all commons in the neighbourhood of 
London, and to force the Metropolitan 
Board, as representing the ratepayers of 
London, to pay unfair prices for the 
lords’ rights in the case of all commons 
that they may wish, in the interest of 
the metropolis, to acquire. Wormholt 
Common is leased by the commoners to 
the War Office as a drill ground. It has 
long been much so used, without its use 
by the commoners’ cattle and by the 
public being prevented. I really do not 
know why the Crown wants to acquire 
the freehold. The War Office, two years 
ago, offered a low price to the commoners 
for their rights. Now, the commoners 
do not want to sell at all, but if they 
are made to sell they want to get a 
proper price. This they ask, as I shall 
presently explain, not in their own in- 
terest, but in that of the poor. The 
present revenue from the common is be- 
tween £400 and £500 a-year. Part of 
this is received from the War Office, 
under the lease to which I have just 
made allusion, £100 a-year comes from 
various Volunteer corps, £150 a-year is 
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derived from the grazing rights, but this 
sum is not a real rent, and does not in 
the least represent the value of the 
rights, but something more like one- 
tenth only of the value. The grazing is 
a privilege of the commoners, and the 
sums received are only intended to check 
abuse and regulate the use of the privi- 
lege. If the grazing were to be let by 
the commoners to outsiders, not having 
rights of common, a vastly greater rent 
would be received. The commoners 
think that they have not only been 
harshly dealt with as to terms, but also 
as to the language in which the offers of 
the War Office have been made. After 
my Motion was placed upon the Paper 
the commoners were offered the sum of 
£10,000, and told that ‘they need not 
expect one penny more,’ as though their 
object was to extort money from the 
Crown. The commoners, I am en- 
titled from my interviews with them 
to state, do not want the money. 
Their anxious wish is to be let alone in 
the exercise of their undoubted rights, 
and to spend their income in the future 
as they spend it now; not upon them- 
selves, but upon the poor. But I look 
at this question not from the point of 
view of the commoners so much as 
from that of the metropolitan public. 
Pay the commoners what you will; 
I contend that you have acted most un- 
wisely in paying £28,000 for the worth- 
less rights of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, and I would ask who advised the 
payment ofthat sum? Moreover, I ask, 
also, why do you wish to acquire the 
freehold at all, and what security have 
we that the common will not be built 
on. Your word? Yes; but how about 
your successors in 10 or 20 years? No- 
thing but the promise of a special Act 
of Parliament will suffice. Again, I 
hear that the commoners, frightened 
by your threats of putting the Defence 
Act in force, are withdrawing their op- 
position to a sale, taking less than their 
rights are worth. Who suffers? Not 
the commoners, but the Waste Lands 
Almshouse! Not the commoners, but 
the poor! I cannot see how the Alms- 
house, at present supported out of the 
revenues of the common, is to be kept 
alive. I have a list of the tenants of 
that Almshouse, from which I find that 
they are persons of exceedingly advanced 
age; indeed, there are 11 of them over 
80, who, as far as I can see, will be 
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turned into the streets if the commoners’ 
rights are extinguished in this way. I 
come now to the equally shameful action 
of the War Office in the case of the 
east end common of Plumstead. This 
common and Bostall Heath contain to- 
gether about 160 acres. Up to 1859, 
though troops were drilled there, the 
common was largely used for the pur- 
pose of recreation by the inhabitants of 
Woolwich, and used also by the com- 
moners of the manor in the exercise of 
their rights of common. In 1859, 
Queen’s College, Oxford, to which the 
manor belongs, began a high-handed 
course of action, with the view to crush 
the freeholders and build upon the 
common. In 1866 a suit was instituted 
in Chancery, at great cost, praying that 
the College might be restrained from 
inclosing. This suit was heard in 1870, 
when judgment was given against the 
College. That judgment was appealed 
against, and was confirmed by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1871. On this latter occa- 
sion the Lord Chancellor concluded his 
decision with the following memorable 
words :— 


“The inquiry has been occasioned by a high- 
handed assertion on the part of the College, 
who seem simply to have said to those who 
have been exercising their rights for 200 years, 
‘You will be in a difficulty to prove that you 
have exercised them, so we will put you to that 
proof by taking, possession of your property.’ 
Now, that is what it really is when you come 
to an inclosure done against those who have so 
long exercised the right to which I am thankful 
to be able to afford a legal origin.” 


After this happy decision we really 
thought that our money had not been 
spent in vain. Nothing took place 
until the end of 1873, when it was pro- 
posed to prepare a scheme for the ma- 
nagement of the common in the interest 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
It was then suddenly discovered that 
there was a lease, just made, from 
Queen’s College to the War Office. We 
were forced to abandon our scheme. 
But what is the value of this lease? 
Who advised it ? Queen’s College 
could lease only what it had. What 
rights has it to lease to the War Office 
that can be worth to the War Office 
between £300 and £400 a-year rent? 
On the other hand, what of the poor 
commoners? What compensation have 
they received for their rights estab- 
lished at great cost in the suit? What 
of the unfortunate public? The common 
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was always used for military drill, but 
since 1873 it has been cut to pieces and 
the turf entirely destroyed by artillery. 
It is now a very fair copy of the 
African Sahara. Had Queen’s College 
the right as against the commoners to 
cut the turf to pieces by the use of artil- 
lery? Why, an injunction would have 
stopped such a course at once if it had 
been tried. But last week, when an 
injunction against the War Office was 
applied for, the Judge said—‘‘ Even if 
the Crown could commit a trespass, a 
subject could not sue for it.”” Is that Star 
Chamber doctrine still good law? May 
the artillery come and knock my private 
garden to pieces, and I be without the 
ordinary remedies of law? The whole 
of the advantages gained by the free- 
holders of the manor at a very heavy 
cost by the Chancery suit have been lost 
by the action of the War Office. Now, 
two years ago I asked the Secretary of 
State for War under what title the 
artillery cut to pieces the common. He 
replied that— 

“The artillery enjoyed the same right to 
practice on Plumstead Common which had 
_— pot since 1745.”—[3 Hansard, ecxxi. 

oO. 
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Now, I venture to put this question to 
the right hon. Gentleman. If he rests 
his right on prescription, why does he 
pay between £300 and £400 a-year to 
Queen’s College for a lease? If he 
rests it on the lease of 1873, why did he 
talk to me about ‘the same right which 
had been enjoyed since 1745?’ He 
might as well have said ‘since the 
flood.’ If it is a Parliamentary expres- 
sion—no more disingenuous answer was 
ever made. I do not accuse the right 
hon. Gentleman himself of the offence. 
It was a clerk who wrote the reply for 
him, of course. I remember—it was 
before I was in the House, but I have 
read of it—when a Secretary of State 
for War rose in his place to give an an- 
swer to a Question about an escort. He 
read from the clerk’s paper in his hand— 
‘The escort consisted of 20 rank and 
file;’ ‘that is,’ he added, ‘of 40 
men.’ No doubt it is better for Minis- 
ters to avoid the errors and to say what 
they are told to say by clerks; but, in 
this case, the reply which I received was 
not a proper one. I am told that, since 
my Motion has been placed upon the 
Paper, the War Office has proposed a 
compromise, I shall be glad to hear 
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what the details of the compromise may 
be. In that which I have heard talked 
of, the cloven foot again appears. It is 
suggested that the War Office should 
give up half the common, but acquire, 
by means of the Defence Act, the whole 
of the rights over the rest. This is a 
fatal policy which we cannot possibly 
allow in the case of any common, with- 
out taking steps to test the right of the 
War Office to put the Defence Act in 
force for purposes of this kind. I can 
only warn the Secretary of State that in 
acquiring any property of the kind he 
should acquire it by a special Act of 
Parliament, rather than by straining 
the Defence Act to include cases which 
it never was meant to meet. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the action of the War Office with reference to 
Plumstead Common, in the county of Kent, 
and Wormholt Common, in the manor of 
Fulham, is such as to imperil the use of those 
open spaces for recreation by the people of the 
metropolis,’—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. BOORD wished to say a very few 
words in support of the Amendment. 
He complimented the hon. Baronet on 
the very lucid statement he had laid be- 
fore the House, and also on the inge- 
nious method he had chosen to escape 
from an embarrassing situation. He had 
succeeded in showing that the late Go- 
vernment were greatly to blame in this 
matter, and to make their fault appear 
less he had attempted to throw a still 
greater responsibility on the present oc- 
cupants of the Treasury Bench. How- 
ever that might be, the fact remained 
that by Lord Chancellor’ Hatherley’s 
decision it was evident that there were 
commoners, and that those commoners 
had, and exercised, rights of the usual 
description. But how were they situated 
now? It was impossible for them to use 
their rights in consequence of the action 
of the War Department. The condition 
of the common had been correctly de- 
scribed by the hon. Baronet as that of a 
desert. But behind the commoners 
there was a still more important body— 
the public—which was represented in 
that locality chiefly by the operatives 
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employed in the Royal Arsenal. He 
(Mr. Boord) would not contend for one 
moment that the public as such had any 
clearly defined legal right of user of the 
common; but the desirability of pre- 
serving open spaces for public recrea- 
tion being universally admitted, it was 
convenient to regard the rights of the 
commoners as a means to that end. An 
arrangement had been proposed by an 
able member of the Woolwich Local 
Board (Mr. Lloyd), and he trusted that 
it would receive due consideration at the 
hands of the Secretary of State for War. 
He would not occupy the time of the 
House by following the hon. Baronet 
through the details of his argument, but 
would simply appeal to his right hon. 
Friend to consider this matter fairly, 
and see if some arrangement could not 
be made whereby those who toiled in 
the arsenal might have the opportu- 
nity for the recreation they so much 
needed. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
hon. Member for Chelsea had taken a 
somewhat unusual course upon this 
question, because he had asked the 
House to come to a conclusion on the 
subject without placing any documentary 
evidence before them, and his Motion, 
if passed, would practically be a Vote of 
Censure not only on the present, but also 
on the past Government. He believed, 
however, that the hon. Baronet did not 
intend to press his Motion to a division, 
and that his real object was merely to 
elicit information on the subject, which 
he should be very happy to give him. 
The hon. Baronet had said that he (Mr. 
Hardy) had given a disingenuous answer 
when he spoke of the common having 
been used by the Artillery since the year 
1740. Well, in reply to that, he could 
only say that he did not think that the 
Crown was bound any more than a 
private individual to disclose the nature 
of its title, especially at a time when 
other persons were seeking to set its 
rights aside, and that in this respect it 
was entitled to an equal protection of the 
law with a private owner. He would 
only make a few remarks as to the course 
taken with respect to these commons. 
With regard to Plumstead Common the 
facts stood thus:—Since 1740 the Crown 
had, without leave or licence from any 
person, used the common for practising 
the evolutions of artillery. His prede- 
cessor in office (Lord Cardwell) thought, 
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however, it would be better to become 
possessed of the rights of the lords of 
the manor, so as to relieve himself from 
any opposition on their part. He (Mr. 
Hardy) quite admitted that the com- 
moners also had rights over the common, 
and he would go further, and concede 
that the population of Greenwich had 
acquired certain rights of recreation in 
regard to it which ought to be respected. 
Negotiations, however, were now going 
on which he trusted would result in a 
satisfactory solution for all parties of 
the difficulty that had arisen; but he 
did not think that it would be prudent 
or desirable to state the stage those 
negotiations had reached to the House 
at the present moment. With respect 
to the rights of the Crown, the Master 
of the Rolls had most emphatically said 
it was impossible to get an injunction 
against the Crown, because it was itself 
the Fountain of Justice. No doubt the 
surface of the common was cut up toa 
greater extent by the heavy artillery, 
which required 8 or 12 horses to each 
gun, than it had been by the light 
artillery of former years; but that was 
a matter that could not be helped. It 
was in 1873 that his predecessor had 
obtained a lease, and certainly up to that 
time no complaint had been made by 
the commoners as to the use of the com- 
mon. But since then not only private 
individuals, but the local board of Wool- 
wich, had been anxious to come to some 
terms with the Government. He desired 
that facilities should be given for the 
recreation of the people; but holding 
the office he did he had also to look to 
the military requirements of the country, 
and he was not prepared to give up the 
rights which the Government had exer- 
cised unless it could be shown that he 
was entirely in the wrong. He declined 
to go into the question of the negotia- 
tions that were going on. He did not 
at all despair of making arrangements 
which would be satisfactory at once to 
the locality and to the Government. 
The Defence Act had not been put into 
operation with regard either to Plum- 
stead Common or Wormwood Scrubbs; 
and if any question arose as to the force 
of that statute it would have to be deter- 
mined, not by that House, but by the 
ordinary Courts of Law. With regard 
to Wormwood Scrubbs, Lord Cardwell 
had purchased the rights of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, as lords of the 
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common, for the Crown, which he had 
paid for out of the £3,500,000 voted by 
Parliament under the Localization Act. 
If an invasion of this country ever 
occurred Wormwood Scrubbs might be- 
come of great importance for the erection 
of fortifications, and his predecessor had 
purchased the freehold of 54} acres of 
land adjoining the Scrubbs at a cost of 
£24,600, in order to secure a large space 
for the exercise of the Cavalry, and 
which might ultimately be thrown open 
for public recreation. There was no 
intention to interfere with the rights of 
the commoners or of the public over the 
Scrubbs, and indeed the former received 
a rent from the Government for the use 
that was made of it, which circumstance 
was a sufficient proof that no confiscation 
of their rights was intended. He wished 
to point out, however, that some scheme 
with regard to these open spaces should 
be adopted which would render the 
public use of them more advantageous 
and less obnoxious to the neighbourhood 
than was at present the case. He trusted 
the House would leave the whole matter 
in the hands of the Executive. It would 
be impossible for it to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion on the Resolution 
of the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not think it necessary to discuss this 
matter in a hostile spirit. The ground 
of complaint with respect to Plumstead 
Common was not so much the use of 
the common by the troops as its abuse. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the War Office had a right arising from 
long use to that common for military 
purposes. [Mr. Garnorne Harpy: 
The Crown.| Well, the Crown. He 
should be glad to know if that right 
rested upon any better ground than the 
right of the public to use the common. 
He was afraid that it had no other basis. 
All that the hon. Member for Chelsea 
had asked of the Government was that 
further proceedings should not be taken 
in the matter until it was submitted to 
the decision of Parliament. The excessive 
use of the common had really rendered 
it totally unsuitable for the purpose of 
public recreation; and he had a me- 
morial from people living in the neigh- 
bourhood to that effect. The public 
considered that the War Office was not 
the best authority to define the right of 
use of the commons as between that 
Department and the public, The obser- 
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vations of the hon. Member for Chelsea 
had pointed to a scheme for the regula- 
tion of these commons under the Metro- 
politan Commons Act, and the suggestion 
was deserving of the attention of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he believed his 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
would be satisfied if the Government 
would give an assurance that the rights 
of the commoners would not be pur- 
chased until Parliament had considered 
the matter. If the Government would 
give that promise, and subsequently in- 
troduce a scheme of regulation, he 
believed that the object in view would 
be sufficiently met. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had not the least objection to say this 
much — that he would conclude no 
arrangements before the beginning of 
next Session, so that there might be in- 
formation before the House on the sub- 
ject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


SUEZ CANAL SHARES BILL—[Burz 189.] 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. LOWE said, that before they 
went to that stage he thought the House 
would like to have some little informa- 
tion as to the state of the undertaking. 
He thought the thing might be said to 
have settled down, so far as the outside 
public were concerned, and to have as- 
sumed its normal condition. Most of 
the things had happened which they had 
expected. The money and the interest 
on the money at the exorbitant rate 
agreed on had been paid—all that was 
done with. Then they had obtained 
three votes on the Council of the Board 
of Directors. The Council had been 
increased to 24 from 21, and three of 
these places had been given to gentle- 
men who represented the Government. 
They had not obtained, so far as he was 
aware, the recognition of any votes at 
all in the General Assembly of the Com- 
pany. He should be glad to know if 
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that was correct? He should also like 
very much to know whether their Direc- 
tors would be admitted to the General 
Assembly of the Company as well as to 
the Council? All these things it was 
very desirable should be known. The 
Khedive had pledged himself for the 
interest on the large sum advanced; 
but in this matter they had to rely on a 
Power which had declared itself unable 
to fulfil its pecuniary engagements, and 
he should, therefore, like to know whe- 
ther there was any special agreement 
that we should be paid, at all events, or 
whether we should have to take our 
chance with the rest of his creditors; 
and whether in that case we should 
exercise any influence with the Khedive 
that we should be paid in full, when so 
many were not paid in full, or not paid 
at all? It would be very interesting to 
know all these things. He should fur- 
ther like to know, whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer contemplated 
doing, what was often done in bank- 
ruptcy—namely, capitalizing the whole 
matter, and taking a dividend upon 
that? He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not take any particular 
amount of credit to himself or the Go- 
vernment for the fact that he had ob- 
tained three directorships in the Com- 
pany; because, as was shown on the 
former debate when the Papers were 
laid on the Table, M. de Lesseps had 
been always ready—as early as 1871— 
to admit three Directors inte the Council. 
M. de Lesseps was extremely frank upon 
the subject, because he said that would 
be the very way to preserve the Company 
under French influence. It would give 
the appearance but not the reality of 
power. Therefore, he did not expect 
much to be made of it. Then there was 
another point—the settlement of the 
question of the surtax—and he did not 
think that we could claim any great 
diplomatic victory in that matter either, 
because it had been shown by M. Lesseps 
that we did not gain by it anything more 
than he chose to give us. He trusted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
giving an account of the state of this 
undertaking, would steer clear of vague 
generalities, and that we should be paid 
no more with wind for our money. 
On former occasions when they asked 
what they had gained by this purchase, 
they had been told that it had strength- 
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that statement were to be repeated, he 
should desire that the logical connection 
between the purchase and that result 
should be stated. They had been told 
that they had interests in the Mediter- 
ranean which they must and would pre- 
serve at all hazards; but how would the 
purchase of these shares enable us to 
preserve them? They were told that 
the great highway of India must be 
kept open. That was perfectly right; 
but how would the flinging of £4,000,000 
into the lap of the Khedive, on which 
we should probably receive no interest 
for 19 years, help us to keep that high- 
way open? Now that the first blush of 
the thing was over, and the glory had 
got rather stale, the Government might 
reasonably be asked to state how the 
matter really stood, and what real ad- 
vantage we had gained by the purchase 
of these shares which we should not 
have had if we had not purchased these 
shares at all. He thought the House 
ought not to separate before hearing 
from the Government what good we 
were to get out of the enormous expendi- 
ture which we had made in this matter. 
Mr. GOURLEY was anxious to know 
precisely the meaning and object of the 


' purchase of these shares. At the time 


when the purchase was made the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 


- Exchequer, in a speech at Manchester, 


said there were considerations in the 
present case which took the transaction 
out of the region of our financial policy, 
and that it was not to be drawn into a 
precedent. He should like to know from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
those considerations were? So far as he 
was himself able to judge, the purchase 
of a portion of the Canal would leave 
this country in a much worse position 
than if we had not possessed any shares 
at all; because, in the event of any com- 
plications with foreign Governments, 
those Governments would naturally seek 
to have the right to navigate the Canal 
by vessels of war equally with ourselves, 
and we should not be able to prevent 
them, except by keeping a fleet of ships 
on the spot for the purpose, which might 
prove very inconvenient. He believed 
that Her Majesty’s Government entered 
into this transaction without really 
knowing what the object was. What 
we ought to have done, if anything at 
all, was to have purchased the whole 
Canal, so as to obtain entire control over 
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it, and in that event the Government 
would have received the support of the 
country. As it was, we were only in the 
position of ordinary shareholders. It 
was to be hoped we should some day 
acquire the whole property. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
we had reserved the right to interfere 
whenever the interests of the Canal were 
at stake, inasmuch as we were pro- 
prietors of half the Canal, and that 
should be the first step towards redeem- 
ing the whole by a process similar to that 
by which the Sound Dues were redeemed. 
It was necessary to do something to 
enable us to lower the charges, which 
were very high, and often amounted to 
one-third of a ship’s freight. He asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seriously 
to consider the Treasury Minute, which 
was published on the 17th of July, with 
regard to the three directors by whom 
this country was to be represented on 
the Canal Company’s Board, because 
that Minute was likely to raise very 
serious legal questions in France. Even 
although its terms were accepted by the 
Council of the Company, he did not think 
that it would hold good against third 
parties. The statutes of the Company 
laid down that each director must be the 
actual proprietor of 100 shares. Conse- 
quently, the Government said in that 
Minute that it had become necessary to 
provide each of those gentlemen with 
that number of shares; but he believed 
that the way in which that had been done 
would not give them the requisite quali- 
fication. If those shares had the coupons 
detached, they were clearly not qualfying 
shares ; and although our directors were 
registered holders of shares, they were 
bound to give the profits to the Govern- 
ment, which gave them a fixed stipend, 
to include both their profits and their 
pay as directors. Therefore, they had 
no interest in promoting the future suc- 
cess of the Company. The Minute also 
directed an instrument to be executed 
by their nominees to the Council, bind- 
ing them to return their shares to the 
Treasury in the event of their bank- 
ruptcy. But if these gentlemen were pro- 
prietors of shares, and yet returned a por- 
tion of their assets in case of bankruptcy, 
that bankruptcy would assume a very 
remarkable character. But in such a 
contingency which, of course, he did not 
anticipate, the French law would seques- 
trate these shares, It seemed to him 
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that the arrangement was one which 
would lower the dignity of our repre- 
sentatives on the Board of Directors, and 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would re-consider the Minute in 
question. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that most of 
the disadvantages attending the pur- 
chase has resulted from Parliamentary 
and public discussion. However much 
we might injure our own position, we 
could not lose the advantage we had 
acquired by the purchase. It was not 
to be expected that Ministers should say 
in so many words what a private Mem- 
ber like himself might say; but there 
was no reason why he should not say 
that, in certain contingencies, the pro- 
perty must be taken possession of by 
the fleets of this country, and no one 
could doubt that part ownership would 
strengthen our position in holding it. 
That purchase had given us the status 
and a moral justification to interfere 
which we did not before possess. Great 
questions frequently arose upon which 
it was necessary to take public action, 
but in regard to which the Government 
could not discuss all the causes and all 
the ‘‘ins and outs”’ of the subject. That 
was the case at present; but what the 
Government had done would enable us 
with more justice, reason, and autho- 
rity to assume a practical control over 
the Suez Canal when the emergency 
arose. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he could not 
regard the possession of the Suez Canal 
shares as necessary or advantageous. 
The holding of the shares would not 
alone keep open our route to our Indian 
Empire. The share certificates would 
not prevent a hostile fleet from closing 
the passage of the Canal in the event of 
an European complication ; in one way 
only could that route be kept open, and 
that was by having a more powerful 
fleet than any that could be brought 
against us. Our fleet being swept away, 
what power was there in these £4,000,000 
of worthless paper? Surely his hon. 
Friend the Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
E. J. Reed) did not suppose that the 
destinies of European nations could be 
determined by means of scraps of paper ? 
No justification for the action which 
Government had taken could be based 
upon ground such as that. Then what 
security did the shares offer for the route 
to India, seeing that with or without 
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the possession of the shares still the 
only safeguard was a powerful fleet? 
Looking at the transaction from a busi- 
ness point of view he would like to 
ask the Government whether they had 
conducted the purchase in a business- 
like manner. In the first place, why 
was the transaction entered into at all? 
That was a question the importance of 
which demanded a fuller discussion than 
it had received, and the opportunity for 
that discussion should have been pro- 
vided at an earlier part of the Session. 
The Bill before the House was first 
mentioned some months ago, and it was 
brought in by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer some 
time back, and now when the House 
was weary, when there was but a thin 
attendance of Members, and _ those 
anxious to get away, they were called 
upon to discuss this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe) had 
challenged the Government to lay be- 
fore the House the reasons which in- 
duced such a large expenditure of public 
money; he (Mr. Rylands) would not 
venture to attempt to add force to that 
appeal, for he felt sure that it would 
receive the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He would content himself with 
taking lower ground, and looking at it 
merely as a business transaction he 
asked why did the Government purchase 
an article for £4,000,000 with a gua- 
rantee of 5 per cent when that same 
article could have been bought in Paris 
for £3,800,000, with a guarantee of 10 
or 12 percent? Unless in the reports 
which had reached him the truth was 
grossly misrepresented, £1,500,000 had 
been considered the full market value 
of the shares. Such was the statement 
which appeared in Zhe Times newspaper, 
and he had seen no contradiction. Butit 
was asked what guarantee was there that 
the Khedive would pay the 10 or 12 per 
cent when it was known that he was ac- 
tually borrowing money for which he 
was paying 20 and 25 per cent, and 
people were not disposed to lend the 
Khedive money at any price. But that 
consideration applied equally to the gua- 
rantee of 5 per cent, and there was no 
reason why Government should buy the 
shares upon higher terms than they were 
offered at. Her Majesty’s Government, 
however, met the edive with most 
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unusual generosity; they thought they | purchase, Egyptian Stock stood at 54, 


ought to deal with him handsomely, that 
it was a great international undertaking, 
and that the Khedive could not be treated 
in an ordinary business manner. There 
was an elevation of sentiment about this ; 
but, still, he (Mr. Rylands) failed to see 
in it a justification for giving for the 
shares a price beyond what any other 
capitalist would have offered. The Go- 
yernment were led to suppose that other 
parties were negotiating for the purchase 
of the shares; but he was inclined to 
believe that the English Government 
were imposed upon in these operations. 
Then after paying £4,000,000 we were 
absolutely unable to qualify our directors 
upon the company, and to get out of this 
absurd position when three directors 
were appointed we were obliged to 
purchase shares for £8,000 more. And 
so it came to this—that our commer- 
cial interest upon the Board was re- 
presented by £8,000 worth of shares, 
and upon the power of that sum our 
representatives depended ! Whether we 
were right in the question of the qua- 
lification or whether we were wrong he 
was not prepared to say. One question 
he would like to put, and that was, 
whether steps had been taken to se- 
cure compensation to Sir Daniel Lange, 
who lost the position he held with the 
Company owing to the action of the Go- 
vernment in publishing a private letter 
sent by him. That gentleman was closely 
connected with the progress of that great 
work, and he endeavoured to serve his 
country. Some satisfaction was due to 
him from the Government of this coun- 
try, whose inconsiderate conduct had led 
to his dismissal. Turning to another 
matter he expressed his strong disap- 
probation of the way in which the 
salary of Mr. Rivers Wilson had been 
increased in consequence of his having 
been made a director. If the duties 
of his office were not sufficient to oc- 
cupy his attention then let other work 
be provided for him; but he objected 
to his holding two positions with two 
salaries. The action taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in effecting the 
urchase of the Suez Canal shares had 
ed to serious pecuniary losses being 
suffered by many persons owing to the 
state into which the market for Egyptian 
securities was thrown by the transaction, 
and much distress and privation had 
followed. A week before the Suez Canal 





and it gradually went up to 60, then a 
large purchase was made at 61—the 
price next day was 64, and the day after 
the announcement appeared in The Times 
of the Suez purchase, and the Stock went 
up to 74. Some parties, who were in 
the secret, had made large amounts by 
their transactions. After a time a re- 
action occurred, and the Stock fell. What 
did the Government do then? They 
commissioned a most important mem- 
ber of their own body to proceed to 
Egypt under circumstances which led 
people to believe that the fact fore- 
shadowed a great policy—namely, the 
taking of Egypt by the hand by the 
Government of England. Then, again, 
Egyptian Stocks went up, and people 
held the bonds with some confidence. 
What happened then? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Shoreham 
(Mr. Stephen Cave) sent in a Report, 
and Egyptian Stock was very firm and 
rising; but the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government stated 
that the Report must not be published ; 
and then what happened? Down went 
Egyptian Stock; and so it remained for 
some time. But on a certain Friday morn- 
ing there were large orders for the 
purchase of the Stock from France. No 
one understood what it meant. The 
day passed. All the Stock that could 
be procured was purchased, and the 
Stock Exchange closed; but in the 
House of Commons, about half-past 1 
o’clock on Saturday morning, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer got up in his 
place and said that they had received 
intelligence by telegraph that the Khe- 
dive assented to the Report of the right 
hon. Gentleman. What happened then ? 
Why, the following morning up went 
the Stock. So that there were people 
who on Friday knew about the telegram, 
and that the announcement would be 
made, and the result was that those 
people in France or Egypt operated in 
the Stock, and they again made a large 
plunder; but when the Report came out 
and was found not to justify the expec- 
tations it had given rise to, down went 
the Stock again. In the same way, Mr. 
Rivers Wilson was allowed to proceed 
to Egypt, and that fact enabled the 
Stock-jobbers to operate, and the Stock 
again went up and down. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London said that the 
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Egyptian policy of the Government was 
a drama in four acts; but it differed 
from all other dramas in this—that the 
grand letting off of fireworks and the 
transformation scene came first, and now 
it was ending in a good deal of gloom 
and disappointment. He did not know 
how the Government could justify what 
had been done in the matter. Their 
policy was, he believed, in any case an 
unfortunate policy, and might lead to 
an involvment of this country in Egyptian 
affairs in a very seriousmanner. He be- 
lieved that finally the purchase would 
not be of importance to this country, 
while the way in which the negotiations 
were carried on was a source of great 
loss to our countrymen. He felt sure 
that it would come to be looked upon 
as one of the greatest mistakes the Go- 
vernment had made. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should gladly have 
waited until any other hon. Members 
who desired to address the House had 
done so, but the statement just made by 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) was of so very serious a cha- 
racter, if he understood it rightly, that 
he was bound at once to ask an explana- 
tion of it, and at the same time to com- 
plain, as he did most seriously, that the 
hon. Member, if he had anything of the 
sort to say, had not mentioned it long 
ago, or given him notice of his intention 
to say what he had said. What he 
understood the hon. Gentleman to say 
was this—that upon the morning of a 
certain day, on the evening of which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) read 
a telegram to the House stating that the 
Khedive had authorized the publication 
of the Report of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Cave), orders 
were sent for the purchase of Egyptian 
Stock from parties abroad with the 
knowledge that he was in receipt of that 
telegram, and was going to communicate 
it to the House. 

Mr. RYLANDS: Oh, I beg your 
pardon. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: I certainly so understood the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I am quite sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will believe me 
when I say I meant to cast no personal 
imputation whatever upon him. It was 
the last thing that would come into my 
mind. I believe fully in the high honour 
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of the right hon. Gentleman. What I 
stated was that some people knew that 
the telegram was going to be sent, and 
allowed it to be known, and on their own 
knowledge took means of operating on 
the market. They must have known in 
Cairo, or France, or elsewhere in the 
morning that it was to be sent in the 
evening. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE. 
QUER was anxious that the matter 
should be made perfectly clear, because 
in the way the words of the hon. Member 
were used they involved a serious char 
against himself. [Mr. Rytanps: “ Oh, 
no, no!” Several hon. Memprrs; 
‘* Hear, hear!’’] He accepted, of course, 
the disclaimer of the hon. Gentleman, 
and he felt sure that every one would 
feel that it was impossible that such 4 
thing could have occurred. He at once 
and frankly acknowledged that it was to 
him and his Colleagues matter of most 
serious anxiety, and had occasioned them 
the greatest regret, that, in consequence 
of the transactions that had been going 
on, there had been from time to time 
speculations on the Stock Exchange, and 
that, as they were informed, considerable 
sums of money had been won and lost 
on this matter. He hardly knew what 
one could say on such a matter. This, 
however, he confidently said, on the part 
of the Government—that no private in- 
formation had ever been given or made 
use of, to the best of their belief, on the 
subject ; and he earnestly entreated that, 
if there was any suspicion of that kind 
in any quarter, full inquiry might be 
made, so that, even at this late period of 
the Session, steps might be taken to 
ascertain that there was no foundation 
whatever for any imputation of that 
kind. He could believe that among all 
those different transactions some persons 
might have obtained some information, 
and there might have been reason to 
suppose this, that, or the other, and that 
some speculations that were very good 
and some that were very bad might have 
been made; but he wished to state the 
facts exactly as they occurred with re- 
spect to the publication or non-publica- 
tion of his right hon. Friend’s Report. 
When that Report was handed to them 
by his right hon. Friend, they communi- 
cated with the Khedive and informed 
him that they proposed to publish it. 
Well, the Khedive objected, in the tele- 
gram which would be found among the 
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Papers. His right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, in answer to a 
Question put soon after the receipt of 
the telegram, gave the answer that had 
been commented upon, and that answer, 
unfortunately, was misunderstood. His 
right hon. Friend intended to have said 
that the Khedive objected to the publi- 
cation of the Report, not permanently, 
but in consequence of the then unsettled 
question of the financial relations of 
Egypt. His right hon. Friend adverted 
to what was in his mind at the time the 
communications were going on between 
this Government and the Khedive as to 
the appointment of a Commissioner from 
England, but it was understood by the 
public in another sense, and, unfortu- 
nately, that misunderstanding gave a 
blow to Egyptian credit which they 
very much regretted for the sake of the 
Khedive. The consequence was that his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) sent a 
telegram to the Khedive informing him 
that the non-publication of the Report 
was injurious to his credit. The Khedive 
thereupon sent a telegram to say that 
he was ready to agree to the Report 
being published. ‘That telegram was 
received at the Foreign Office late at 
night, not earlier than between 11 or 12 
o'clock. His right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government was absent, the 
business was going on, and he thought 
he could not do better than, at the 
earliest moment he could, read the tele- 
gram to the House. What was done 
was done in the regular course of official 
business, and it had been matter of 
extreme pain and regret to the Govern- 
ment that any person should have been 
injuriously affected. As to what com- 
munication might have been going on 
between the Khedive and persons at 
Cairo or elsewhere he knew nothing; 
but of this he could entirely assure the 
House—that if the shadow of a doubt 
existed in the mind of any hon. Mem- 
ber, or if any hon. Member was aware 
that among any class in the country 
any impression or suspicion existed that 
there was anything in the matter, so 
far as Her Majesty’s Government was 
concerned, that ought to be inquired 
into, he implored them, he adjured them 
in the name of the honour of the Go- 
vernment and of the House, not to allow 
the matter to-rest, but to bring it at 
once into a condition in which it could 
be fully inquired into. He would now 
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endeavour to answer the different points 
which had been mooted in the course of 
the debate. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of 
London (Mr. Lowe) asked what was 
their precise position with regard to this 
undertaking? Well, they had waited 
until the general meeting of the Com- 
pany, which was to have been held in 
June, but was not held till July, in 
order to ascertain the arrangements the 
Company were prepared to recommend. 
The managing body recommended— 
M. de Lesseps especially—the increase 
of the number of directors to 24, and 
agreed that the new directors should 
be nominated by the British Govern- 
ment. The understanding was that 
they must be duly qualified and elected 
in the manner described by the statutes 
of the Company. M. de Lesseps gave 
the Government to understand that it 
was presumed they would not nominate 
persons who would be offensive on any 
grounds to the shareholders, but that if 
any such person was nominated it 
should, on the fact becoming known, be 
in the power of the English Government 
to name his successor. It was the impres- 
sion of Her Majesty’s Government that 
their duty was to nominate persons who 
should represent the interest, amounting 
to the value of 176,000 shares, which the 
Government had in the Canal; but 
M. de Lesseps pointed out that there 
still was a question, which had never 
been decided, as to the precise amount 
of right which these shares during the 
time their coupons were detached from 
them gave to the shareholders. It was 
competent for the British Government 
to have brought that question before a 
French Law Court for decision; but 
they thought that, looking to the whole 
spirit of the arrangement, and their 
desire to enter into this matter on the 
fullest terms of confidence and goodwill 
with the Company, it was not desirable 
to raise contentious questions, and that 
it would be better that they should see 
that the directors were qualified in 
accordance with the statutes of the 
Company. They did not abandon their 
claim to vote on account of their own 
shares, but they thought that the 
simplest way would be to purchase a 
certain number of qualifying shares, 
and place them in the hands of the 
gentlemen who might be the represen- 
tatives of Her Majesty’s Government on 
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the Council. This view was communi- 
cated to M. de Lesseps, and was con- 
sidered by the legal advisers engaged 
on both sides of the question, the result 
being, as far as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was concerned, a conviction that 
the course taken opened no legal diffi- 
culties as far as the final settlement of 
the question was concerned. If, how- 
ever, it should appear hereafter that 
legal difficulties really existed, the 
step taken was one that could be 
retraced when occasion arose. These 
gentlemen did not go there to re- 
present their own interests, they went 
there to represent the interests of the 
country which nominated them; and 
the Government were convinced, from 
their knowledge of the character and 
ability of these gentlemen, that they 
would represent effectively the interests 
of this country. It had been suggested 
that the mode in which they were ap- 
pointed, or nominated, was one which 
implied humiliation as far as they were 
personally concerned; and the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had 
gone the length of saying that one of 
them (Mr. Rivers Wilson) ought not, if 
appointed at all, to receive any payment 
for the duty additional to that which he 
at present received as a servant of the 
Government. The duties which Mr. 
Wilson at present discharged were 
highly important, but they did not 
occupy the whole of his time, nor was 
his salary by any means extravagant, 
and it was believed that he might very 
well give one day in a month to the 
Suez Canal business, with a small addi- 
tional payment to recompense him for 
the work, and pay the expenses which 
he would have to incur. The question 
of the right of voting in meetings of the 
Company by the directors appointed by 
the English Government had been raised, 
and upon that question he could pro- 
nounce no authoritative decision; but 
in any case he thought the question was 
one of infinitesimal importance. The ad- 
vantage which they had gained in respect 
of this matter was really that which 
was stated by the hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed)—namely, 
the moral position which they had ac- 
quired in dealing with these questions. 
The surtax arrangement was just one of 
the questions in point. Though the 
question was settled at Constantinople, 
yet it was settled subject to certain pro- 
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tests, and in a manner that always left 
you with the apprehension that the 
question might be re-opened, and re. 
opened in a very awkward manner, 
The Government should have insisted 
upon the matters that had been agreed 
to; but their object was to avoid the 
necessity of having to invoke the armed 
interference of the Khedive, or of the 
Turkish Government, or of our own 
Power. When hon. Gentlemen talked 
about keeping open the Canal by the 
ate of our Fleet, of course we might; 

ut the object was to avoid using force, 
and to put ourselves in a position where 
we would be able to deal with all these 
questions in a much more satisfactory 
manner. These were the general con- 
siderations which induced the Govern- 
ment to make the purchase, and nothing 
had occurred since to cause them to 
doubt their soundness. Colonel Stokes 
and Mr. Rivers Wilson had been in 
Paris, and had attended one of the 
meetings of the Council, and in their 
Report to him they stated that they had 
been received in the most amicable 
manner; that they had been treated 
with the fullest confidence and in a 
spirit which promised that the best pos- 
sible relations would exist between us 
and the managers of this great Com- 
pany; and that they had been very 
much struck with what they saw of the 
administration and the general manage- 
ment of the undertaking. Every per- 
son who had read the Company’s last 
Report would have seen that, as far as 
prosperity was concerned, the under- 
taking was in a very flourishing con- 
dition, for at the present time, when com- 
mercial affairs were not particularly 
bright, it showed that the receipts of the 
Canal were going on in a most satisfac- 
tory manner, inasmuch as last year the 
excess of receipts over expenditure had in- 
creased by about 17 per cent over that of 
the previous year, while at the same time 
the expenses had scarcely been increased 
at all. The question of surtax was still 
in this position—that it was impossible 
for Her Majesty’s Government to adopt 
M. de Lesseps’ proposals merely as for 
this country, as it was necessary to ob- 
tain the concurrence of other countries 
which were interested in the matter. 
Communications had been going on with 
the different Governments which would 
shortly be laid before Parliament, and 
they were, so far as they had gone, ge- 
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nerally in favour of the arrangement 
which had been come to, which showed 
to the shipping interest with certainty 
what the duties would be that they 
would have to pay year by year. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked ques- 
tions with reference to the proba- 
bility of the Khedive continuing to pay 
the £200,000 per annum ; but he thought 
that those were questions which the 
right hon. Gentleman, to a certain ex- 
tent at least, was as qualified to answer 
as he was himself. It was a very hard 
matter to say whether or not at some 
time or another a difficulty might occur 
in the payment of the money, but his 
own belief was that the money would be 
paid. It was paid on the last occasion, 
and he saw no reason why it should not 
be paid in future. In conclusion, he 
could only acknowledge and regret the 
lateness of the period when this matter 
had been brought forward—it certainly 
ought to have been discussed at a much 
earlier period of the Session. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, however, were wait- 
ing for the action of the Company and 
for the meeting to which he had referred 
and which had explained to the House 
the manner in which the undertaking 
was being carried on. In consequence 
of the mode in which the Business of the 
House had been transacted it was im- 
possible to get time earlier in the Session 
for the discussion of the subject. All he 
could say was that so far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, the reasons which 
induced them to make this purchase 
stood good, that his faith had not been 
shaken by anything that had taken 
place, and though there might have been 
some exaggeration in the minds of the 
people at the time when the purchase 
was announced, his own belief was that 
in making that purchase they had ar- 
rived at a good and sound conclusion. 

Mr. RYLANDS disclaimed all inten- 
tion of throwing imputations upon Her 
Majesty’s Government in reference to 
this subject. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER thought that there was some 
ambiguity in the expressions which had 
been used by the hon. Member that 


- rendered it imperative upon him to 


offer the explanations he had done of 
the conduct of the Government in the 
matter. 

Mr. MAC IVER heartily concurred 
in the remarks of the hon. Member for 
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Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed). At first 
people were thoroughly pleased with 
what the Government had so well and 
boldly done. No doubt expectations 
were raised too high, but this was no 
fault of Her Majesty’s Ministers. In 
the calm judgment of the mercantile 
constituency which he (Mr. Mac Iver) 
had the honour to represent the transac- 
tion was still approved, and in the port 
of Liverpool no sympathy was enter- 
tained for the carping objections that 
had been raised to this purchase by hon. 
Members opposite. The large trading 
communities took a broad view of the 
matter and did not regard it as a mere 
question of 5 per cent interest. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he did not 
think that portion of the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer which re- 
ferred to the moral advantages to be de- 
rived from the purchase was quite satis- 
factory, nor did he agree with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke. The fact was simply this—that 
in case of a war it might be necessary and 
justifiable for England by force of arms 
to secure so important a channel of com- 
munication with the East as the Suez 
Canal ; but he failed to see how the pur- 
chase of the shares gave the slightest 
additional power to the Government to 
adopt that course. As regarded the 
commercial aspect of the transaction, the 
shares having no coupons attached, we 
had no direct pecuniary interest in the 
good or bad management of the Canal 
at the present time, and any proposal 
on our part to reduce the rates or dues 
would be met by the obvious objection 
from the other shareholders, that while 
it would not affect the English Govern- 
ment, which had its five per cent gua- 
ranteed, it would seriously diminish 
their dividend. In his opinion, as far 
as our mercantile interests were con- 
cerned, we were in a better position 
before the purchase, as mere customers 
of the Canal, than we were when 
we acquired a number of shares which 
did not rank on an equality with the 
others. He hoped that the forebodings 
expressed in connection with the trans- 
action would not be realized, but the 
action of our representatives on the 
Board of Directors would have to be 
watched very carefully. They might rely 
upon it that applications for money to 
keep the Canal in a proper state would 
soon be made, and the probability was 
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that that money would have to be fur- 
nished by England. He sincerely trusted 
that the Government would instruct their 
representatives not to compromise the 
mercantile interests of the country by 
any premature action on their part. 

Mr. GREGORY, in support of Eng- 
land’s investment in the Suez Canal, 
considered it a sound ons, politically and 
commercially considered. He could not 
admit that there was anything deroga- 
tory in the position of the English di- 
rectors. Those gentlemen were placed 
on the direction to represent the Govern- 
ment, and a more honourable position 
he could not conceive. They were trus- 
tees of the English Government for the 
shares and acted on behalf of the Go- 
vernment in the management of this 
undertaking. They had declared them- 
selves to be trustees in the same manner 
as was frequently done when family in- 
terests had to be represented in com- 
mercial undertakings; but they were 
present in the Direction, not as trustees, 
but as individuals perfectly free to act 
in the Direction, independent of any de- 
claration of trust they had made. At the 
same time they represented a very power- 
ful interest in this great partnership, 
and must exercise a preponderating in- 
fluence over it. The possession of these 
shares to England was of great import- 
ance; and seeing that they might have 
got into adverse hands, he considered the 
arrangement made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was one of great advantage to 
the country. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that sharing the 
general impression at the time of the 
purchase, he looked upon it as a bold 
stroke of policy which would place us in 
a better position in case of the occur- 
rence of unforeseen difficulties. He had 
read the charter, and if the Company 
were to become bankrupt, the property 
in the Canal must fall into the hands 
of the French. This country had the 
guarantee of the Khedive, and, what 
was of far superior consideration, they 
had the guarantee of the Sultan; but, 
unfortunately, Turkey was in such a 
state at that moment that it was impos- 
sible to say how it would end. Looking 
at the matter from a commercial point 
of view, he agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Norwood). First of 
all, we were told by the Government 
that it was not a commercial matter; 


then we were told by Lord Derby at 
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Edinburgh that it was; next the Prime 
Minister spoke of it as a political trans- 
action; and now, again, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said it was a commer- 
cial one. If it were a commercial trans- 
action, what he had done would be like 
coming to the rescue of a firm in diffi- 
culties and engaging to renew its bills 
without any guarantee, for a more in- 
solvent State than Egypt did not exist ; 
and if we got back our money it would 
be through our claim having an ad- 
mitted priority. We had no greater 
control that we had before, but the 
capital we had invested in the under- 
taking must give a corresponding weight 
to our influence. He was afraid that 
considerable expenditure would be re- 
qured to keep the Canal in such order 
that it would be available for our own 
shipping, and that we should be called 
upon to find capital for the purpose. It 
would be better if the Government ac- 
knowledged the truth at once, and owned 
that the purchase of the shares was a 
political transaction, entered into with 
the view of keeping open our ocean high- 
way to the East. 

Lorp ELCHO said, it was natural 
the Opposition should criticize a trans- 
action of this kind, but it was refreshing 
to see the hon. Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. E. J. Reed) cast aside the tram- 
mels of Party and treat this as a great 
national question. As such he believed 
it would be viewed by the constituencies, 
who, if appealed to, would throw the 
carping criticism of the Opposition to 
the winds, and give their verdict that 
politically the purchase was a bold and 
a wise act. Had the Government not 
availed themselves of their opportunity, 
and not purchased those shares, he had 
no doubt the Opposition would then 
have criticized their omission to secure 
for England the interest she was entitled 
to possess in so great an undertaking. 
England possessed the largest number 
of shares in the Canal, and her interests, 
politically and commercially, in it would 
no doubt be well represented by the 
three directors whom she had appointed 
to watch over and represent them. Go- 
vernment had, in fact, recovered the 
position for England which Lord Pal- 
merston had lost. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Until my noble Friend addressed the 
House I was under the impression that 
Members of the Opposition had criticized 
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the measure submitted to the House by 
the Government. The noble Lord ap- 
pears to be of opinion that the discussion 
which has occurred is not criticism, but 
carping. I do not think it much matters 
whether he calls it criticism or carping. 
We criticize the measures of the Govern- 
ment in the best way we are able, and I 
can assure him we shall not be deterred 
from that duty by the epithet he chooses 
to apply to that humble criticism. Al- 
though it is to be regretted in one sense 
that this debate should have been 
brought on so late in the Session, it 
is not altogether unfortunate, because 
of the instructive comparison that might 
be drawn with respect to the treatment 
of this subject between the opening of 
the Session and its close. At the opening 
of the Session the transaction was almost 
in the first blush of its prosperity and 
popularity. And the minimizing ex- 
planation, although it had, I believe, to 
a certain extent set in already, had not 
attained the full vigour and strength 
that it has now at the close of the Ses- 
sion arrived at. It would be extremely 
instructive, if we had time to make a 
comparison between some of the speeches 
delivered at the commencement of the 
Session and the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to-night. All traces of high policy 
have now vanished from the speeches of 
the Government; their high policy re- 
mains, in a feeble and diluted form, in 
the speeches of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
E. J. Reed). Nothing is now said about 
the high road to India and the chain of 
fortresses in which the Suez Canal was 
to form a link. This line has altogether 
vanished from the speeches of the Go- 
vernment, and we are told to look for 
the advantage of this transaction to the 
improved tone of M. de Lesseps. We 
are told that nothing can be more 
friendly than the communications betwen 
Colonel Stokes and M. de Lesseps. That 
is easy to be understood; but it may be 
doubted whether the improved tone of 
our correspondence is worth £4,000,000 
of public money. The right hon. Gentle- 
man can no doubt point to two results. 
He can point to the appointment of three 
directors on the Board, and he can point 
to the satisfactory and amicable arrange- 
ments come to between Colonel Stokes 
and M. de Lesseps on the surtax. He 
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says M. de Lesseps made a great con- 
cession in the matter of the appointment 
of directors. But that is the very thing 
M. de Lesseps wanted us to do five years 
ago. In the negotiations in 1871 it was 
stated that M. de Lesseps ‘‘ recoiled with 
horror” from the idea of the manage- 
ment of the Canal passing into the hands 
of a foreign Power. He declared he 
never would be a party for the placing 
of the management of the Canal in other 
than French hands, but he trusted to 
see the introduction of English directors 
on a French Board. At the same time, 
this was only to ‘‘give an appearance of 
importance without its actual posses- 
sion.” These being M. de Lesseps’ 
views in 1871, no doubt M. de Lesseps 
did not see any reason to change them ; 
but these being M. de Lesseps’ views, I 
do not think it was necessary to spend 
£4,000,000 to get M. de Lesseps to 
agree to what he desired in 1871. The 
negotiations on the surtax are said 
to have gone on smoothly; and they 
may have ended in a satisfactory re- 
sult; but that result has been brought 
about not by concessions on the part of 
M. de Lesseps, but on the part of Esionel 
Stokes and the English Government. 
The surtax was to have terminated at 
an earlier date than that now fixed upon, 
and it is not wonderful that M. de 
Lesseps and the French Direction should 
show a conciliatory spirit, when all the 
concessions were made, not on the other 
side, but on ours. It is quite unneces- 
sary to say what will be the effect in 
time of war. I doubt whether it will 
have any effect in time of war. I cannot 
agree with the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke that by the influence we have ac- 
quired through these shares in the Canal 
we should have acquired the right in 
time of war to seize upon the whole, and 
to disregard not only our own rights, but 
those of our co-partners. It may be my 
own fault, but I am unable to follow 
that argument of my hon. Friend. It 
would be the same as if we should 
acquire an interest in the railways of a 
neighbouring State, with which we 
at some time might be at war, in order 
that we might have a moral right to 
take possession of those railways in case 
of an invasion of the country. I do not 
believe that this purchase will have any 
effect upon the possession of the Canal 
in time of war. What must happen in 


time of war must be decided by contin- 
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gencies. It is impossible to foresee what 
can only be decided upon at the moment. 
What the House wants to know is what 
will be the effect on certain ordinary 
creditors in the Canal in time of peace. 
Many Members of this House who are 
competent to give an opinion think our 
position is not improved by anything 
that has taken place, and that our in- 
terests are not so simple and well-defined 
as before. Up to the present year the 
Government was the representative of a 
nation which made use of the Canal to 
a vastly greater extent than any other 
European nation. It had certain rights 
secured to it under the concessions, and 
at all events occupied a definite and well- 
defined position as the representative of 
the greatest trading nation of the world. 
Now the Government is not merely the 
representative of the customers of the 
Canal—it has become a co-partner in ma- 
naging the Canal, and a co-partner under 
very different circumstances from the 
other shareholders. In that way it seems 
to me that the position of the Govern- 
ment is particularly complicated, and I 
fail to see that it is in any way strength- 
ened. It appears to me, on the contrary, 
that the Government will be somewhat 
shy in future in embarking in these com- 
mercial enterprizes, or in interfering in 
the pecuniary affairs of other nations. 
It was impossible for hon. Members not 
to sympathize with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he spoke of the deep 
regret with which he had learnt of the 
Stock Exchange gambling transactions 
which had resulted from the action of 
the Government. The House was not 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have so warmly as he did repu- 
diated the suspicion that the Govern- 
ment was in any way a party to transac- 
tions of this character; but it showed 
how extremely inconvenient, and how 
much to be deprecated, it is that the 
Government should have taken any part 
whatever in transactions such as those to 
which I have referred, and that they 
should have to trust to the right hon. 
Gentleman to rise and repudiate any 
idea of such a thing. There is no doubt 
that clever and unscrupulous persons, 
apparently acting in Egypt or in other 
—_ of the world, have made use of the 

nowledge they acquired of the inten- 
tion of the Government in this country 
to act on the Stock Exchange in London, 
Paris, and other places in a manner not 
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creditable to the British Government. I 
do not think we can be proud of the 
part which the Government of England 
played on the Stock Exchange in 
Europe; but I do think it will be a 
lesson to the Government to avoid for 
the future being mixed up in such 
transactions. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, there seems 
to be one fallacy that pervades all the 
remarks of hon. Members on the oppo- 
site side of the House on this subject, 
and that is the assumption on their part 
that our interest in an institution cannot 
be at the same time political and com- 
mercial. Take, for example, the Na- 
tional Debt. That is a political institu- 
tion. Itissoin a special degree, and 
never could have existed had it not been 
founded upon the most delicate of all 
political considerations—national credit. 
It depends upon political considerations. 
Its prosperity and its influence in the 
world depend upon political considera- 
tions. Yet I suppose hon. Gentlemen 
will hardly agree that it must not be 
considered a commercial institution, or 
the declaration of our dividends would 
not be met in due time with the same 
regularity and promptness as they are 
at present. For my own part, I never 
deviated—nor am I aware that my Col- 
leagues ever deviated—from the decla- 
rations we made when we announced 
the purchase of these shares. We pur- 
chased them from high political con- 
siderations; and had it not been for 
those considerations we should never 
have entered into those negotiations. 
But having bought those shares, it be- ' 
came our duty to make every arrange- 
ment and take every precaution that 
the country should not be financially 
and commercially a loser. While, there- 
fore, we thought we had accomplished a 
great political object, we were at the 
same time anxious to prevent the coun- 
try from experiencing any loss. It 
seems to me the position is so clear 
that there cannot be any misapprehen- 
sion that political and commercial prin- 
ciples can exist in the same institu- 
tion, notwithstanding the unauthorized 
remarks of the noble Lord and others 
who preceded him. Nor do I think 
the noble Lord was particularly for- 
tunate in his argument that M. de 
Lesseps, when he offered to consent to 
the appointment of three English direc- 
tors some time ago, said that they 
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would exercise ho influence except as 
directors, if they were introduced into 
the Board on the part of the English 
proprietors. It is very true that in 
1871 M. de Lesseps did make that re- 
mark, and insisted upon it. He said 
that the three English directors would 
be nothing more than three individuals 
who would exercise that influence which 
by their qualifications under the char- 
ter of the Company they might possess. 
But in 1871, when M. de Lesseps made 
that observation, England had not pur- 
chased half the shares in the Company. 
Therefore, all the arguments of the 
noble Lord based upon the remarks 
made by M. de Lesseps at that time go 
for nothing at all, and do not apply to 
the circumstances with which we have 
to deal at present. Nor is there anyone 
who can doubt the contrast between the 
two cases. Suppose that in 1871 Eng- 
lish directors had been appointed in the 
manner referred to, and suppose that in 
the present case the English directors 
were appointed after the purchase of 
the Canal, is there any body of men 
either in this country or on any of those 
Stock Exchanges of Europe with which 
the noble Lord seems so familiar, who 
would hesitate to say which three indi- 
viduals would exercise the greatest in- 
fluence? Every man of sense must 
know that the three English directors 
now to be appointed would occupy a 
totally different position from the three 
individuals whose appointment in 1871 
was suggested by M. de Lesseps. Then 
the noble Lord says my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
entirely disregarded all political con- 
siderations, and founded his observa- 
tions on commercial considerations. My 
right hon. Friend very properly, on a 
Bill of this kind, made observations 
which he argued out completely, so far 
as financial and commercial considera- 
tions can go. To-night my right hon. 
Friend, as I listened to his arguments, 
never for a moment deviated from the 
political position which the Government 
assumed with regard to this question. 
He argued in this way. He said one of 
the great advantages of this is that we 
obtain our object in an amicable man- 
ner, which otherwise might be obtained 
only by painful controversy, and pro- 
bably by force. What is that but a 
political consideration, and of the high- 
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est kind. What does that prove? That 
we obtain this object, not for financial 
and commercial considerations, though 
it is our duty not to neglect these 
financial and commercial considerations. 
but for our political considerations. 
Now, with regard to what the noble 
Lord says about the influence of the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the Stock Exchanges of Europe, all 
I can say is I am innocent in the matter. 
I have never allowed considerations of 
what would happen on the Stock Ex- 
changes of Europe to prevent me from 
doing that in public which I think would 
be for the advancement of the welfare 
of this country. If we were to be 
arrested in our conduct of the high 
matters which are involved in the go- 
vernment of a great country like Eng- 
land merely, by considerations of what 
the effect of our words would be upon 
the Stock Exchanges of Europe, I think 
we should be in a position which, as a 
public man, I should feel to be utterly 
disgraceful. Sir, I hope this Bill will 
pass without any opposition. I feel 
sure myself that the feeling of the 
country is not changed as to this great 
enterprize. I cannot doubt that the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. 
Mac Iver) spoke with justice when 
he expressed the opinion of the power- 
ful community in which he lives. I 
believe that the people of the country 
have not changed one iota the senti- 
ments which influenced them at the 
commencement of the Session ; that they 
look upon this act on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government as a political and 
patriotic act; and as such, if ever the 
matter is made a subject of controversy, 
and I am before my countrymen, I 
shall be ready to appeal to them with 
the utmost confidence. 

Mr. MONK said, he thought it only 
due to the Government to say that he, 
in common with many Members on that 
side of the House, did not concur with 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition in condemning the action of the 
Government in reference to the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares, but he agreed 
with him in the regret he expressed that 
the purchase of the shares had led to so 
much speculation on the Stock Exchange. 
On that matter he, however, entirely 
acquitted Her Majesty’s Government. 
He differed entirely from the hon. Mem- 
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ing upon this transaction as a commer- 
cial one. It was undoubtedly a bold 
step for the Government to take. Un- 
fortunately this country had been placed 
in a false position in respect to the Canal 
during the Ministry of Lord Palmerston. 
The country had never approved of that 
policy ; and when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself to the Government to ac- 
quire a permanent interest in that great 
work, he, for one, considered that they 
were perfectly justified in doing so. The 
country had accepted the purchase as 
evidence of a far-seeing policy on the 
part of the Government, and he believed 
it would meet the approval of a large 
majority of the House. He hoped they 
would give a unanimous vote in favour 
of this Bill. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK, admitting 
that the Government were not to be in- 
fluenced in their decision of important 
matters of State policy by consideration 
as to the effect that policy would have 
upon the Stock Exchanges of Europe, 
regretted that when the arrangement as 
to the purchase of the shares had been 
completed it had not been at once made 
known. It was admitted that immense 
speculation occurred in different Egyptian 
Stocks, not in consequence of knowledge 
acquired at this side, but of telegraphic 
communications from Alexandria, and 
these might have been prevented by im- 
mediate publication. It was, however, 
an unusual transaction, and the Govern- 
ment had no precedent to guide them ; 
but, at the same time, he was strongly of 
opinion that operations of this kind ought 
to be at once made publicly known. 

Mr. BATES said, that as a matter of 
fact the transaction was made known 
when it was completed. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD, in reference 
to the supposition that this country was 
opposed originally to the construction of 
the Suez Canal, observed that that was 
altogether a mistaken idea. Had the 
opinion of the commercial community 
been taken on the subject, they would 
by a large majority have declared in 
favour of the enterprize as a great poli- 
tical and patriotic transaction, to use 
the words of the Premier. Unfortu- 
nately, the Prime Minister of the day 
did not take that view, but the prepon- 
derance of opinion in the country was 
the other way. 


Ur. Monk 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed,” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reference to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock), to the effect that Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to have 
made the purchase of the shares known 
the moment the transaction was com- 
pleted, said that what occurred was this 
—On first receiving an intimation that 
the Khedive was willing to offer the 
shares on certain terms, Her Majesty’s 
Government made an offer in return by 
telegram, and it was not until that offer 
was finally accepted that they were in a 
position to publish anything. But when 
they received notice that the Khedive 
accepted the offer, they made the fact 
known that same evening. As to Mr. 
Stanton, the third of the three directors 
whom they had a right to nominate, 
he had been selected by the Government 
as their representative upon the interior 
Committee of Management, which only 
consisted of five members, and would 
reside in Paris, because the business was 
carried on there, and not in Egypt. 


Preamble postponed. 
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Clause 1 (Treasury to hold and use 
shares). 


In reply to Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr, 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Bill would give power 
to the Treasury to act in such manner 
as might seem to be necessary for the 
interest of the public. He thought it 
unadvisable either to raise or discuss at 
the present time difficulties that might 
never arise. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


WAR DEPARTMENT POST OFFICE 
(REMUNERATION, &c.) BILL—[Bi11 206.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 

Lord John Manners.) 


COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [6th July], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
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(for Committee on the War Department 
and Post Office (Remuneration, &c.) 
Bill). 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. MELLOR proposed that the 
House should go into Committee on the 
Bill on that day two months. He op- 
posed the Bill because it would involve 
the Exchequer in an additional expense 
of £75,000 a-year. Of the persons 
concerned it was stated that 274 were 
merely learners. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day two 


months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,’””— (Mr. Mellor,) — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that 
no person who had been employed as a 
telegraph clerk by any of the telegraph 
companies would receive superannua- 
tion allowance under this Bill, which 
was intended to remedy an irregularity 
in the appointment of the other tele- 
graph clerks which prevented their sala- 
ries being passed by the Public Accounts 
Committee. In consequence of the irre- 
gularity to which he referred there were 
now 3,600 persons in the Government 
service who were not entitled to be paid 
their salaries, and it would be a grievous 
injustice to them if the measure were 
rejected, inasmuch as they were no par- 
ties to the irregularity in question, and 
had taken their appointments on the 
faith that they were to receive superan- 
nuation allowances. The irregularity he 
referred to was these persons being ap- 
pointed without having passed the ne- 
cessary Civil Service examination, for 
which, however, another examination 
more suited to their offices had been 
substituted. Since the present Govern- 
ment had been in office these irregular 
appointments had ceased to be made. It 
was true that many of these persons had 
entered as learners, but they had subse- 
quently become clerks. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to, 
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Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; to be read 
the third time Zo-morrow. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


[Lords.]—[ermrn 111.] comMiTrEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL be- 
lieved that the several clauses he now 
proposed in connection with this Bill had 
been carefully considered by hon. Mem- 
bers. One of them was in page 6, after 
line 5, to insert— 


(Amendment of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Acts in relation to Her Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal.) 

“Whereas it is expedient to amend the con- 
stitution of Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal in 
manner hereinafter mentioned: Be it Enacted, 
That there shall be repealed so much of the 
fourth section of ‘The Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Act, 1875,’ as provides that the ordinary 
judges of Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal (in 
this Act referred to as ‘the Court of Appeal’) 
shall not exceed three at any one time. 

“Tn addition to the number of ordinary 
judges of the Court of Appeal authorised to be 
appointed by ‘The Supreme Court of Judicature 
Act, 1875,’ Her Majesty may appoint three 
additional ‘ordinary judges of that Court. 

“The first three appointments of additional 
judges under this Act shall be made by such 
transfer to the Court of Appeal as is in this section 
mentioned of three judges of the High Court of 
Justice, and the vacancies so created in the 
High Court of Justice shall not be filled up, 
except in the event and to the extent hereinafter 
mentioned. 

“Her Majesty may by writing, under her 
sign manual, either before or after the com- 
mencement of this Act, but so as not to take 
effect until the commencement thereof, transfer 
to the Court of Appeal from the following 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice, that is 
to say, the Queen’s Bench Division, the Common 
Pleas Division, and the Exchequer Division, 
such of the judges of the said Divisions, not 
exceeding three in number, as to Her Majesty 
may seem meet, each of whom shall have been 
a judge of any one or more of such Divisions for 
not less than two years previously to his ap- 
pointment, and shall not be an ex-officio judge 
of the Court of Appeal, and every judge so 
transferred shall be deemed an additional ordi- 
nary judge of the Court of Appeal in the same 
manner as if he had been appointed such judge 
by letters patent. No judge shall be so trans- 
ferred without his own consent. 

“ Every additional ordinary judge of the said 
Court of Appeal appointed in pursuance of this 
Act shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions twenty-nine and thirty-seven of ‘ The Su- 
preme Court of Judicature Act, 1873,’ and shall be 
under an obligation to go circuits and to act as 
Commissioner under commissions of assize or 
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other commissions authorised to be issued in 
pursuance of the said Act, in the same manner 
in all respects as if he were a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice. 

“There shall be paid to every additional 
ordinary judge appointed in pursuance of this 
Act, in addition to the salary which he would 
otherwise receive as an ordinary judge of the 
Court of Appeal, sucli sum on account of his 
expenses on circuit or under such commission 
as aforesaid, as may be approved by the Trea- 
sury upon the recommendation of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

‘Each of the judges of the High Court of 
Justice who is in pursuance of this Act trans- 
ferred to the Court of Appeal, by writing under 
the sign manual of Her Majesty, shall retain 
such officers as are attached to his person as 
such judge, and are appointed and removeable 
by him at his pleasure, in pursuance of ‘The 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1873,’ and 
the officers so attached shall have the same 
rank, and hold their offices by the same tenure, 
and upon the same terms and conditions, and 
receive the same salaries, and if entitled to pen- 
sions be entitled to the same pensions, and shall 
as nearly as may be perform the same duties as 
if the judges to whom they are attached had 
not been transferred to the Court of Appeal. 

‘Subject as aforesaid, the provisions of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, 1873 and 
1875, for the time being in force in relation to 
the appointment of ordinary judges of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal, and to their tenure 
of office, and to their precedence, and to their 
salaries and pensions, and ,to the officers to be 
attached to such judges, and all other provisions 
relating to such ordinary judges shall apply to 
the additional ordinary judges appointed in 
pursuance of this section in the same manner 
as they apply to the other ordinary judges of 
the said Court. 

“For the purpose of a transfer to the Court 
of Appeal under this section service as a judge 
in a Court whose jurisdiction is transferred to 
the High Court shall be deemed to have been 
service as a judge in any one or more of such 
Divisions of the High Court as are in this sec- 
tion in that behalf mentioned, and for the pur- 
pose of the pension of any person appointed 
under this Act, an additional ordinary judge of 
appeal service in the High Court of Justice, or 
in any Court whose jurisdiction is transferred 
to the High Court of Justice or to the Court of 
Appeal, shall be deemed to have been service in 
the Court of Appeal.) ” ; 


The particular object of this clause was 
to materially strengthen the Appellate 
Jurisdiction of the Intermediate Court 
of Appeal. 


Clause (Amendment of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Acts in relation to 
Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal),—(Jfr. 
Attorney General), brought up, and read 
the first and second time. 


Mr. CHARLEY moved to leave out, 
in lines 11, 12, and 13— 


The Attorney General 
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“and the vacancies so created in the High 
Court of Justice shall not be filled up, except in 
the event and to the extent hereinafter men- 
tioned.” 


Applications at Chambers had been 
greatly increased in number under the 
new Acts, while there had been no cor- 
responding increase in the number of 
Judges; and there was now almost as 
much difficulty in getting a case heard 
at the time appointed at Chambers as in 
getting a case heard at the time ap- 
pointed in Court. On Circuit, owing to 
the paucity of Judges, Queen’s Coun- 
sel sat and tried cases both at Misi 
Prius and on the Crown side. To compel 
a prisoner to be tried before a Queen’s 
Counsel, instead of one of the Judges of 
the land, amounted to something like a 
denial of justice. At quarter sessions 
Recorders and Chairmen sat, who had 
had much experience, to try minor of- 
fences; while on Circuit charges of the 
gravest importance were tried by Queen’s 
Counsel, who had had no experience at 
all of criminal law. The inconvenience 
of appointing Queen’s Counsel to try 
cases at Nis: Prius was shown at the 
late Manchester Assizes, where an emi- 
nent Queen’s Counsel having been ap- 
pointed to try a case of compensation for 
injuries sustained on a railway, the 
counsel for the plaintiff refused to ap- 
pear before him, the reason being that 
the commissioner was counsel himself 
for a railway company. He had no 
objection to the transfer of the three 
Judges, but he objected to transferring 
them without filling up the vacancies so 
created. In the face of the statement 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) that there 
would be 1,000 remanets by the Ist of 
November next, in Middlesex and London 
only, it seemed an extraordinary thing 
to take away three of the Judges of First 
Instance and not fill up the vacancies so 
created in the Court below. He desired 
also to point out that the Court of Ap- 
peal sat during Circuit, and it seemed a 
strange way to strengthen the Court of 
Appeal to transfer to it Judges, who 
would be liable to go Circuit, and thus 
absent themselves for a considerable 
portion of the year. In the Court of 
Appeal also, the Judges, who went Cir- 
cuit, could not sit on appeals from their 
own decisions on Circuit. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN, in putting the 
Question, observed that the hon. Mem. 
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ber (Mr. Gregory) had an Amendment 
to propose in line 11, which must pre- 
cede that of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Salford. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had hoped 
that the Attorney General would have 
made some statement as to the manner 
in which he proposed to work the new 
system which he would inaugurate. The 
Attorney General constituted another 
division of the Intermediate Court of 
Appeal by the appointment of three ad- 
ditional Judges, and for this purpose 
to abstract three Judges from the 
Court of First Instance. Whether this 
was wise or necessary was a matter 
of considerable doubt. There was a 
considerable block in the administra- 
tion of justice — a very large arrear 
in the Common Law Courts and also in 
the Court of Chancery, which had been 
materially increased by the fact that 
that Court had to take vivd voce evi- 
dence. The obligation of the Court of 
Chancery to try out causes, instead of 
sending issues of fact to other Courts, 
greatly retarded the progress of busi- 
ness in the Chancery Courts, while the 
Vice Chancellors had not sufficient time 
to devote to matters which deserved 
their personal attention in Chambers; 
and, as was well known, there was also 
a block in the Common Law Courts. 
Under these circumstances, it certainly 
appeared to him that it was unwise 
to abstract Judges from the Courts 
of First Instance, without making any 
further provision for the business that 
was now so much in arrear; and he 
therefore proposed to leave it optional 
to take the Judges for the Court of Ap- 
peal from the High Court, instead of 
making it compulsory, by substituting 
the word ‘‘ may” for the word “shall.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 11, to 
leave out the word “ shall,’’ and insert 
the word ‘‘ may.” —(Mr. Gregory.) 


Srr HENRY JAMES said, that large 
issues were raised by the clause and the 
Amendments, and sooner or later they 
must be discussed. When the Judicature 
Act came into operation last November, 
there were sham arrears, which were 
soon disposed of; but under the working 
of the Act it had been found that the 
Judicial Staff was not equal to the de- 
mands made upon it, and it was no ex- 
aggeration to say that a dead-lock had 
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resulted. Those who were chiefly pre- 
judiced were the suitors and others who 
desired to appeal to the Courts of Law. 
About six weeks ago attention was called 
to the number of cases then waiting to 
be heard. In the Intermediate Court of 
Appeal there were 54 cases in arrear, 
and in London and Middlesex alone 
there were between 500 and 600 cases 
awaiting trial at Nisi Prius. He be- 
lieved that at the beginning of the new 
legal year there would be fully 1,000 
Nisi Prius cases in arrear. Matters 
were in this position when Lords Justices 
James and Baggallay wrote a letter 
stating that it was impossible, in the 
present state of the Appellate Court, to 
get through the business. That letter 
was communicated to the 18 legal Mem- 
bers of the House, and the conclusion 
which they came to was embodied in the 
Amendments of the Attorney General. 
It was then suggested that it was neces- 
sary to do two things—to increase the 
strength of the Court of Appeal by 
adding to its numbers, and its stability 
by ceasing to borrow Judges from the 
Primary Courts. No one could doubt 
that the Appellate Judges should be 
Appellate and not Primary Judges. The 
question then arose whence this ad- 
ditional strength should be derived. 
Some thought that it would be better 
to add at once two or three Judges to 
the Court of Intermediate Appeal. 
Every unnecessary addition to the num- 
ber of Judges was, however, objection- 
able on two grounds, because it made 
all the other Judges do less work than 
need be, and because it lowered the 
standard of judicial qualification. When 
a greater demand was made on the Pro- 
fession by creating 24 Judges where 12 
used to be the number, a lower standard 
was inevitable. The best number of 
Judges was the number required to do 
the work, and no more. He considered 
that the additional strength required in 
the Court of Intermediate Appeal could 
be obtained from the Common Law 
Bench, where at present there was a 
great waste of judicial power. Why, 
for example, in Visi Prius cases, should 
there be seen the spectacle of three 
Judges sitting with the greatest solem- 
nity to hear cases which men of the 
most ordinary intellect would decide off- 
hand in their counting-houses? In the 
Court of Chancery a single Judge was 
sufficient for such causes. Why, he 
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asked, instead of having an increased 
number of Judges, should they not, by 
accepting the second Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, economize judicial strength 
without affecting the public interest? 
If one Judge could dispose of cases of 
vastimportance in the Court of Chancery, 
why should not one Judge sit in a Court 
of Law and dispose of cases there? He 
was bound to say that these views having 
been expressed by the legal Members of 
the House the Attorney General had 
promptly taken steps, by placing his 
Amendments on the Paper, to carry 
them into effect. He wished the Court 
of Appeal to be like the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, with greater weight and greater 
effect. 'The Amendments to be proposed 
by the Attorney General would be most 
beneficial to the Bench and to suitors 
generally, and he hoped that Members 
of his Profession would assist the Go- 
vernment in carrying them into effect. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL was ready to 
assent to the first clause proposed by the 
Attorney General, but in the interest of 
the public he could not support the 
second clause, by which, if it were passed, 
a Court of Law sitting in Banco would 
consist of one Judge only. He asked, 
was the practice in Chancery so entirely 
satisfactory that they could make con- 
formable to it their practice in Common 
Law? He compared the position of a 
Vice Chancellor in dealing with a case 
with the position of a Judge and a jury, 
and he said that a suitor who went away 
fromaCourt ¢n Banco, whetherthe verdict 
had been for him or against him, went 
away with a more complete satisfaction 
as to the result of the case than a man 
who went out of the Vice Chancellor’s 
Chamber. He understood that this Act 
was to do something for suitors, but it 
began by giving three weeks more vaca- 
tion than they had formerly. While he 
assented to the first clause, he as com- 
pletely dissented from the second. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, it was 
admitted on all hands that the present 
Court of Appeal could not keep up with 
the business. It was also agreed that 
an addition must be made to the Court 
of Appeal, such as was now proposed 
by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General. The only remaining question, 
therefore, was how this was to be done. 
There were only two ways in which it 
could be done; either by increasing the 
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number of Judges, or else by distri- 
buting the work so as to enable 15 
Judges to do the work now done by 18. 
Now, the former alternative was out of 
the question, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment had declared that under pre- 
sent circumstances they would not in- 
crease the number. He thought, there- 
fore, the proposal that they should sit 
separately was one which ought to be 
tried. For his own part, he preferred 
a Judge sitting alone to a Judge sitting 
with another, or with two other Judges, 
When alone, one Judge had a full sense 
of his responsibility, which, if not lost, 
was weakened by association with 
another Judge. If he went wrong he 
could be set right by the Court of Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction. There was another 
improvement which might be adopted 
with advantage—namely, to make venues 
local, inasmuch as the accumulation of 
business in London was in a measure 
the result of the abolition of local 
venues. He trusted the Amendments 
would be accepted. 

Mr. GRANTHAM thought that jus- 
tice ought to be rendered to the Common 
Law Judges for the manner in which 
they had sought to fulfil their duties 
under the new system. He held that a 
great deal too much stress had been laid 
upon the working of the new system, 
with a view to its depreciation. It was 
not fair to say that the work had dimi- 
nished, while the block had increased. 
The work disposed of now was far more 
important than under the old vlan. The 
new system of pleading made it far more 
necessary to expose at once the ground 
of defence than was formerly the case, 
and these actions were brought to a 
speedier issue. A greater display of 
causes used to be made, because attor- 
neys wished to make a show of the 
causes entered for trial, and the conse- 
quence was that many were entered 
which never were brought to a decision. 
He contended that the new system should 
have a fair trial. Many motions at 
Common Law of inferior importance 
might be made before a single Judge, 
and he would instance the example of 
cases brought before a Judge at Cham- 
bers to show how matters might be dis- 
posed of which would be considered of 
more importance if they were brought 
before a tribunal composed of more than 
a single person. As to the question of 
expense, he believed that the public 
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would not grudge £10,000, or even 
£20,000 a-year for additional Judges, 
who would save enormous cost and delay 
to suitors. The Judicature Act was 

assed to produce a fusion of Law and 
Fauity, so that the same Judge might 
be able to try all the questions connected 
with a case; but the system did not 
work in the way which had been ex- 
pected, and Equity Judges now sent 
down issues to be tried at the Assizes by 
the Common Law Judges. It was not 
fair that one class of Judges should be 
able to relieve themselves at the expense 
of another, and he could easily under- 
stand that there should have been some 
feeling on the part of Judges who were 
helpless in the matter, because they had a 
loyal desire to finish the business of their 
Circuits, and were not men to ‘‘scamp ” 
their'work. In conclusion, he was sorry 
the measure could not be postponed till 
another year, when they might have 
more satisfactory legislation than that 
now before them. 

Mr. NORWOOD felt, as a member 
of the mercantile community, that the 
operations of the Judicature Act, what- 
ever might be the cause, had not given 
satisfaction to the public. Considerable 
alarm existed lest we should be placed 
under very serious disadvantages in 
our judicial procedure, consequent upon 
the new Acts. So far were the advan- 
tages promised to suitors from being 
realized that there was now almost as 
much difficulty in knowing what Court 
to apply to as ever there had been; the 
Long Vacation was longer than ever, 
and the suitors had none of the facili- 
ties for having their cases tried which 
they had so much reason to hope would 
be afforded to them. He could not dis- 
guise from himself the fact that out-of- 
doors it was asserted too frequently that 
the Judges had really not shown that 
anxious desire to accommodate them- 
selves and the business of their Courts 
to the new system which might have 
been fairly expected from them. When 
the Act came into operation, counsel 
were refused information when they ap- 
plied to the Bench for it, and one Judge 
boasted that he had not yetread the provi- 
sions of the Act. The Judges might have, 
by consultation among themselves, re- 
moved many of the difficulties which had 
arisen. They were salaried officers of 
the State, and it was their duty to regu- 
late the business of their Cgurts, so that 
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suitors might have the greatest pos- 
sible facility in getting their rights ad- 


justed. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Amendment which stood in his 
name was the result of the opinions ex- 
pressed by the great bulk of the legal 
Members of the House, who ought to 
share the responsibility. It was ad- 
mitted that the Intermediate Court of 
Appeal needed strengthening and im- 
provement; and everybody admitted 
that the Bill would effect this object. 
Everybody agreed that to increase the 
number of Judges without such a step 
being necessary, would be the wrong 
thing todo. He would prefer that the 
new clauses which he had proposed 
should stand as they were on the Paper 
without being amended. If any further 
alteration were found necessary in the 
future they could be made with more 
confidence after they had gained the ad- 
vantage of experience. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the late Lord 
Westbury had written to him expressing 
his deep regret that he was unable to 
appear in his place in Parliament to 
protest against the revolutionary, and, 
as he termed ‘it, ‘‘ most disastrous ”’ 
scheme. 

Mr. BULWER, as one of the legal 
Members of the House, disclaimed being 
in any way responsible for, or favourable 
to, the Amendments that had been pro- 
posed. For his part he protested against 
Amendments effecting so important an 
alteration in our judicial system being 
introduced and discussed in a thin House 
at that period of the Session. The House 
should not suppose that the legal pro- 
fession were in favour of the changes, 
for from all the learned Gentlemen and 
learned Judges he had consulted, with 
the exception of some hon. and learned 
Gentlemen in that House, he had not 
heard a single voice in favour of them. 
One main argument urged in their fa- 
vour was that Judges sitting alone in 
the Equity Courts gave entire satisfac- 
tion, and, if so, it was asked, why should 
not Common Law Judges do the same ? 
He denied that Equity Judges sitting 
alone did give satisfaction; but even if 
they did there was no analogy whatever 
between the cases upon which, as a 
rule, they had to decide and those that 
came before a Judge and ajury. How, 
he would ask, was a long legal argu- 
ment to be satisfactorily conducted at 
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Nisit Prius, and the time of the jury 
wasted in listening to what they were 
not expected to understand? And if 
the question were reserved for the sub- 
sequent consideration of a single Judge, 
and important interests depended upon 
it, it was contrary to all experience to 
suppose that the suitor against whom 
the decision was, would be satisfied with 
it, and, if not satisfied, he would be 
driven not as at present to the Court in 
Banco, but at a great increase of expense 
to the Court of Appeal. He ventured 
to prophecy that it would soon be found, 
if these Amendments became law, that 
the disposal of all business before a 
single Judge was neither ‘ practicable ” 
nor ‘‘ convenient,” and we should have 
to fall back upon the proviso empower- 
ing Divisional Courts to be held to re- 
place the Courts in Banco. The pro- 
posal of the Attorney General was, in 
effect, to abolish the Court in Banco, 
and thus deprive the suitor of his First 
Court of Appeal. The inevitable result 
would be that the New Court of Appeal 
would be overwhelmed with the business 
which would flow into it, for that Court 
could only sit in two Divisions. To 
further subdivide it would be to dimi- 
nish its authority, and if it consisted of 
but a few Judges it would have no 
greater weight than the existing Courts 
in Banco. Lord Westbury, to whom the 
hon. Member for Peterborough had al- 
luded, once said that the reason why a 
certain Lord Chancellor generally called 
in one of his legal brethren to sit with 
him was, ‘‘ that he was afraid to be left 
alone in the dark.” The Attorney Gene- 
ral proposed that for the future all our 
Judges should be left alone in the dark. 
It was, perhaps, a minor consideration, 
but not to be left entirely out of view, 
that, under our present system, our 
Judges acquired no inconsiderable por- 
tion of their education by sitting with 
their brethren in Banco. He hoped the 
Attorney General would hold his hand, 
and be content with the Bill as it came 
from the House of Lords. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOUBT said, 
with regard to the statement as to the 
disapproval of this measure by the 
Judges, that, he was afraid, was a state- 
ment that must be made with regard to 
every measure that ever had been or 
ever would be proposed for the reform 
of the law. Looking back over many 
years of legal changes, he could not see 
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any measure which had received the ap- 
proval of Her Majesty’s Judges. He 
regretted that the last speaker was not 
present at the meeting of the Profession 
which recommended the clause with re- 
markable unanimity. 

Mr. GREGORY presumed it was a 
meeting of the members of the Bar, as 
he was not present; but he believed that 
he represented the views of one branch 
of the Profession (the solicitors) and the 
interests of the other. The object of his 
Amendment was simply to render the 
measure permissive, and to give time 
for the further consideration of the 
question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked that 
constant efforts had been made to sub- 
ordinate the Common Law to that of the 
Court of Chancery, and he believed that 
the effect of the clause proposed by the 
Government would be to intercept the 
proceedings at Common Law. He would 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for East Sussex rather than 
sanction a system of which all the 
Judges disapproved. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘shall’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 94; 
Noes 36: Majority 58. 


Mr. CHARLEY said that, as his 
Amendment to the Attorney General’s 
new clause had been practically before 
the House, as well as that. of the hon. 
Member for West Sussex (Mr. Gregory), 
and as he wihsed to economize time, he 
would not persevere with the clause 
which he had previously moved. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the following new clause :— 


(Regulations as to business of High Court of 
Justice and divisional Courts of High Court.) 


‘‘Onand after the first day of December one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, every 
action and proceeding in the High Court of 
Justice, and all business arising out of the same, 
except as is hereinafter provided, shall, so far as 
is practicable and convenient, be heard, de- 
termined, and disposed of before a single judge, 
and all proceedings in an action subsequent to 
the hearing or trial, and down to and including 
the final judgment or order, always excepting 
any proceedings on appeal in the Court of 
Appeal, shall, so far as is practicable and con- 
venient, be had and taken before the judge 
before whom the trial or hearing of the cause 
took place; Provided, nevertheless, That divi- 
sional courts of the High Court of Justice, may 
be held for the transaction of any business 
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which ‘may for the time being be ordered by 
rules of court to be heard by .a divisional court ; 
and any such divisional court-when held, shall 
be constituted by two judges of the court and 
no more, unlessithe president of the division to 
which such divisional court ‘belongs, with the 
concurrence of the other judges of such division, 
or a majority thereof, is of opinion that such 
divisional court should be constituted of a 
greater number of judges than two, in which 
case such court may be constituted of such 
number of judges as the president, with such 
concurrence as aforesaid, may think expedient ; 
nevertheless the decisions of a divisional court 
shall not be invalidated by reason of such court 
being constituted of a greater number than two 
judges; and 

“Rules of court for carrying into effect the 
enactments contained in this section shall be 
made in manner provided by ‘The Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act, 1875,’ on or pre- 
viously to the first day of December one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, but 
may afterwards be altered in manner provided 
by the said Act; and 

“There shall be repealed on and after the 
eleventh day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven, so much of sections 
forty, forty-one, forty-two, forty-three, forty- 
four, and forty-six of ‘The Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act, 1873,’ as is inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section.” 


Mr. GREGORY moved to omit from 
the clause the condition ‘‘so far as is 
practicable and convenient,” which he 
thought would render the clause value- 
less. 

Sr HENRY JAMES thought a 
hard-and-fast line was undesirable, and 
he hoped the Amendment would not be 
accepted. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS moved 
the following Amendment to the clause, 
in line 22, after “shall be made,” 
leave out to ‘“‘ said Act and,” in line 25, 
and insert— 


“On or before the first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, and 
may be afterwards altered, and allrules of court 
to be made after the passing of this Act, 
whether made under ‘The Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act, 1875,’ or this Act, shall be 
made by any three or more of the following 
persons, of whom the Lord Chancellor shall ‘be 
one—namely, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief.Justice of England, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Lord ‘Chief Justice of the :\Common 
Pleas, the: Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and four other judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, to be from time to time appointed 
for the purpose by the Lord Chancellor in 
writing under his hand, such appointment to 
continue for such time as shall be specified 
therein.” 

i 
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Mr. WHALLEY strongly objected to 
the Amendment. He thought that when 
it was proposed to change the whole 
system of their jurisprudence, they 
should be guided by the best author- 
ities in the course they were asked to 
take. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had carefully considered the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Denbigh, and he must say he 
considered it an improvement. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the following new clause :— 


(Power in certain events to fill vacancies 
occasioned in High Court of Justice by re- 
moval of judges to Court of Appeal.) 


“Whenever any two of the said paid judges 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
have died or resigned, Her Majesty may, upon 
an address from both Houses of Parliament, re- 
presenting that the state of business in the 
High Court of Justice is such as to require the 
appointment of an additional judge, fill up one 
of the vacancies created by the transfer herein- 
before authorized, by appointing one new judge 
of the said High Court in any Division thereof; 
and, on the death or retirement of the remain- 
ing two paid judges of the said Judicial Com- 
mittee, Her Majesty may, upon the like Address, 
fill up in like manner another of the said 
vacancies, and from time to time fill up any 
vacancies occurring in the offices of judges so 
appointed.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the following new clause :— 


(Increase of allowance to retired Indian and 
Colonial Judges attending the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council.—3 and 4 W. 4, 
c. 41, s. 30.) 

“‘ Whereas by the thirtieth section of the Act 
of the Session of the third and fourth years of 
the reign of King William the Fourth, chapter 
forty-one, and intituled ‘An Act for the better 
administration of Justice in His Majesty’s Privy 
Council,’ it is provided that an allowance of 
four hundred pounds a year may be made to 
two members of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 
having held such office of judge as therein men- 
tioned in every year during which they attend 
the sittings of the Judicial Committee of the 
said Council as an indemnity for the expense 
which they may thereby incur, and whereas it 
is expedient to increase such allowance, be it 
enacted that the said section shall be read as if 
the words ‘one thousand pounds’ had been in- 
serted therein in place of the words ‘ four hun- 
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Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
appeared to fear that the retiring allow- 
ance would not secure Judges in this 
department. If the retiring allowance 
was increased to £1,000 a-year, he 
thought there was a probability of their 
having too many applicants for the po- 
sition. 

Mr. WHALLEY opposed the clause. 
It was entirely inconsistent with our or- 
dinary practice. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the following new clause :— 


(Continuation until 1st January 1878, of s. 34 
of 38 and 39 Vic. c. 77, as to vacancies in legal 
offices.) 

“Whereas by section thirty-four of ‘The 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1875,’ it is 
enacted that upon the occurrence of any va- 
cancy in an office coming within the provisions 
of section seventy-seven of ‘ The Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act, 1873,’ the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain may, with the concur- 
rence of the Treasury, suspend the making any 
appointment to such office for any period not 
later than the first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven, and may, if it 
be necessary, make provision in such manner as 
he thinks fit for the temporary discharge in the 
meantime of the duties of such office, and it is 
expedient to extend the said period as herein- 
after mentioned: Be it therefore enacted as 
follows : 

“ The said section shall be construed as if the 
first day of January one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-eight were therein inserted in lieu 
of the first day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL then 
moved the following new clause :— 


(Appointment of deputy by district registrars.) 

“A district registrar of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature may from time to time, but subject 
to such regulations as the Lord Chancellor may 
from time to time make, appoint a deputy, 
and all acts authorized or required to be done 
by, to, or before a district registrar may be done 
by, to, or before any deputy so appointed.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. GREGORY opposed the clause, 
and urged that the system of appointing 
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deputies for the administration of justice 
was open to grave objection and abuse. 

Mr. WHALLEY observed that the 
power of appointing a deputy-registrar 
would be open to very grave objec- 
tion. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN consi- 
dered that the appointment of a deputy 
should not be made without the sanction 
of the Lord Chancellor. 

TuorATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
that, under proper regulations, the ap- 
pointment of a deputy might prove be- 
neficial. 

Mr. GREGORY still urged his objec- 
tions to the clause. This power of ap- 
pointment was unlimited, and he hoped 
the clause would be reserved for further 
consideration. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 68; 
Noes 42: Majority 26. 


On the Motion of the Artornry Genz- 
RAL the clause was amended by adding 
that the appointment of deputy regis- 
trars should only be made ‘‘ with the 
approval of the Lord Chancellor.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Morcan Lioyp 
it was also added that the appointment 
should not be made for a longer period 
than three months. 


Clause, as amended agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS moved 
in page 4, after Clause 12, to insert the 
following clause :— 


(Enforcing payment of costs.) 

‘¢ Where, in any appeal to the House of Lords, 
the House of Lords shall order or adjudge any 
costs to be paid by any party or parties to such 
appeal to any other party or parties thereto, the 
cause, matter, or other proceeding in which the 
said appeal shall have been had, shall, if so or- 
dered by the House of Lords, be remitted back 
to the Court of first instance for the purpose of 
enforcing the payment of such costs, and such 
last mentioned Court shall in such case issue 
such process for the recovery of such costs as 
shall be necessary and in accordance with the 
usual practice of such Court in enforcing the 
payment of damages or costs ordered to be paid 
by an order or judgment of such Court.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, be- 
lieving the provision unnecessary, could 
not agree to its adoption. 


Clause negatived. 
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Mr. CHARLEY moved the following 
new clause :— 


(Writs of Assistance to be issued to all the 
Judges of the Supreme Court.) 

“Writs of Assistance, under the Great Seal, 
shall be issued out of the office of the Clerk of 
the Crown in Chancery, commanding the at- 
tendance in the House of Lords of all the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, to treat 
and give advice in Parliament in the same man- 
ner in all respects in which writs under the 
Great Seal have heretofore been issued out of 
the office of the Clerk of the Crown in Chan- 
cery, commanding the attendance of the Justices 
of either Bench, the Barons of the Exchequer 
and the Master of the Rolls, to treat and give 
advice in Parliament.” 


The hon. Member said, that it was purely 
owing to the historical accident that the 
Equitable Jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords was only 200 years old, while the 
Common Jurisdiction was coeval in its 
origin with the Constitution, that the 
Equity Judges were not summoned to 
advise the House of Lords. Now that 
Law and Equity were fused, it was im- 
portant that the advice of the Equity 
Judges should be obtainable by the 
House of Lords. A similar clause to the 
one which he proposed was read a se- 
cond time in the House of Commons on 
the Motion of Sir Edward Sugden (after- 
wards Lord St. Leonards) many years 
ago, and would be found in the Appendix 
to Sugden on ‘‘ Property.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
jected to the clause, on the ground that 
it was an interference with the procedure 


of the House of Lords. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Election Petitions and the inquiry into and 
prventee of corrupt practices at Parliamentary 

lections, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arrorngey GENERAL and Mr. Secretary Cross. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 291.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 9th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bitus — Committee — 
Report—Erne Lough and River * (189); Ard- 
glass Harbour* (193); Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Loans) * (190); Tralee Savings 
Bank * (202). 

Report—Exhausted Parish Lands * (186). 

Third Reading—Savings Banks (Barrister) * 

{198} ; Superannuation (Unhealthy Climates) * 

199); Bishopric of Truro* (201); Juries 

Procedure (Ireland) * (196), and passed. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at half past Two o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 9th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issvep—For Rut- 
land, v. the Right honble. Gerard James 
Noel, First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Buildings. 

Pusric Brtus— Second Reading—Cruelty to 
Animals [250]; Norwich and Boston (Cor- 
rupt Voters) * [244]; Chairmen’s Jurisdiction 
(Ireland) * [286]. 

Second Reading — Committee — Report—Winter 
Assizes (Ireland) * [290-292]. 

Committee— Report—Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance * [281]; Bow Street Police Court (Site) 
(re-comm.) * [257]. 

fa as amended—Sheriff Courts (Scotland) 

289]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Appel- 
late Jurisdiction [111]; Legal Practitioners * 
[43], and passed. 

Third Reading—Suez Canal (Shares) * [189]; 
War Department and Post Office (Remunera- 
tion, &c.) * [206]; Parochial Records * [283] ; 
Companies Acts (1862 and 1867) Amendment * 
[211], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Supreme Court of Judicature (Ire- 
land) * [161]; Prisons (re-comm.)* [284]; 
University Education (Ireland) * [150]. 





MILITARY PRISONERS—CASE 
OF GUNNER CHARLTON.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What is the 
position of the case of Gunner Charlton ; 
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and, whether it will be now necessary to 
provide by public subscription, in place 
of Government aid, some relief to this 
soldier, permanently disabled owing to 
barbarous treatment ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that he must take some exception 
to the terms which were used in the 
latter part of the Question, because he 
could not admit that the soldier received 
barbarous treatment. He no doubt suf- 
ferred materially ; but he really thought 
that it was a strong measure, and a 
thing not at all called for, to charge 
those who had the charge of him in 
Millbank Prison with barbarous treat- 
ment. He had been, no doubt, in hos- 
pital ever since, and maintained at the 
public expense ; and according to law, 
as the hon. Member for Hythe had been 
informed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Paymaster of the Forces, it was not 
possible to pension a man until he had 
been absolutely discharged. Gunner 
Charlton had not been discharged. He 
still remained in hospital, and though 
he was recovering fast, a pension could 
not be allotted to him before he was 
released. In addition to that, it was 
required that the new Pension Warrant 
should come into force in order to enable 
him to be pensioned at all. So far as 
the War Department was concerned, this 
man had long been out of their hands. 
He had, however, recommended his case 
to the Commissioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, who would, he believed, be pre- 
pared to deal with it. There was no 
stoppage on the part of the Treasury. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN inquired, 
whether it was not the fact that the 
Treasury Minute enabling this case to 
be dealt with had been for some time 

assed ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
was perfectly correct. The Warrant in 
a certain shape was passed by the Trea- 
sury; but since that time a question had 
arisen as to a technical point, with refe- 
rence to some non-commissioned officers, 
and that had caused a little delay, but it 
did not affect the man Charlton, who 
could not be pensioned until he was re- 
moved from the hospital. 


TURKEY—THE ATROCITIES IN BUL- 
GARIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Under Se- 
creetary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


Sir Edward Watkin 
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Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take any steps with a view 
of making their influence directly felt 
in Bulgaria, in order to prevent the re- 
currence of events similar to those which 
took place in that district in the month 
of June last ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Several earnest re- 
presentations have been made to the 
Porte with regard to the cruel and atro- 
cious deeds that have taken place in 
Bulgaria, and the Porte has been in- 
formed that the recital of these deeds 
has created in the English mind the 
greatest indignation and horror. We 
have reason to believe that these occur- 
rences have ceased some little time ago, 
and we have also reason to believe that 
exemplary punishment is being inflicted 
by the Porte upon the perpetrators of 
these dreadful barbarities. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have thought it ad- 
visable, with a view to bringing their 
influence directly to bear upon this un- 
happy Province, to appoint a Consular 
Agent upon the spot, in order that they 
may have the means of communicating 
directly with our Representative in Bul- 
garia. Under these circumstances the 
Consular Agent has been appointed at 
Philippopolis, and special directions and 
instructions will be given to him on the 
subject of the atrocities, so that Her 
Majesty’s Government may now be said 
to be in direct communication with the 
scene of these atrocious deeds. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked; When the 
Government intended to take the third 
reading of the Appropriation Bill, on 
which Motion his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Poole (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) had 
given Notice that he would raise a de- 
bate in relation to this subject ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: The arrangement which the 
Government had contemplated was to 
read the Appropriation Bill a third time 
to-morrow, and we had expected that it 
would not interfere with the Indian 
Budget. Under these circumstances we 
should have been prepared to proceed 
with the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Merchant Shipping Bill on Friday. But 
the Notice which has been given by the 
hon. Member for Poole is one of such 
importance as to render it necessary that 
there should be a proper opportunity for 
discussion. Therefore, what we now pro- 
pose is that we should now take the 
third reading of the Appropriation Bill 
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on Thursday, because it would not be 
possible to do justice both to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Poole and to the 
Indian Budget. The third reading of 
the Appropriation Bill will be taken on 
Friday ; but we are not at the present 
moment in a position to say whether we 
should propose to take it at a Morning 
Sitting on Friday or in the evening at 
4 o'clock. Notice will be given upon 
that subject. If we should be able to 
take it at a Morning Sitting on Friday 
we might be able to proceed with the 
Merchant Shipping Bill Amendments in 
the evening, but if we are not able to 
proceed with these Amendments then 
they must be taken on Saturday. 


Afterwards— 

Mr. LOWE asked, Whether the 
Papers which had been promised in re- 
ference to the atrocities in Bulgaria 
would be presented in time to be read 
before the debate ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that he 
had presented these Papers yesterday, 
and hoped that they would be in the 
hands of Members to-morrow. 

Mr. HAYTER: Including the letter 
which was read last night? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes. 


EGYPT—MR. CAVE’S REPORT. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish to take the opportunity 
of making a personal statement. I sent 
word to the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) that I would do so, but I 
am afraid he may not have received my 
communication. It will be in the re- 
collection of the House that last evening 
the hon. Member for Burnley made a 
statement to the effect that on a certain 
Friday night I communicated to the 
House a telegram from Cairo, stating 
that the Khedive no longer objected to 
the publication of Mr. Cave’s Report— 
an announcement which he said caused 
a rise next morning in Egyptian stocks, 
but which had been known and been 
made the object of speculative purchases 
at Paris on the Friday morning. Answer- 
ing on the spur of the moment I could 
merely state to the House what my part 
in the business had been, and that I 
had received the communication late on 
Friday evening and had immediately 
communicated it to the House. But I 
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have this morning received from Mr. 
Rivers Wilson, who was at Cairo at the 
time, an important statement which I 
would ask the permission of the House 
toread. He says— 


“16, Wilton Street, Belgrave Square, 
“ August 8, 1876. 


“Dear Sir Stafford Northcote,—The telegram 
was sent at my instigation under the circum- 
stances shortly described in the following extract 
from my diary ;— 

“ «Friday, March 31, 1876.—Stanton lent me 
Cave’s Report, which intpressed me so favourably 
that (Stanton concurring and, indeed, suggesting) 
{ asked Barrot Bey to procure me an interview 
with the Khedive, although it is Friday. The 
Khedive sent to say he would see me at 4. 1 
went and took him draft of a statement to be 
sent through Stanton. He accepted it hardly 
with any hesitation, made some alterations which 
were improvements, wrote a note to Stanton, 
adding a postscript at my suggestion, asking for 
the announcement in the House of Commons 
that evening, if possible, that he agreed to the 
publication of the Report. I took the papers to 
Stanton, and he telegraphed at once.’ 

“You will observe that I did not see the 
Khedive until 4 o’clock. I was with him between 
one and two hours, and no previous intimation 
had been made to any one on the subject of my 
interview. 

“My suggestion as to the announcement 
being made on Friday night was, as I explained 
to the Khedive, because it could not otherwise 
be communicated until the following Monday, 
and it was desirable that no time should be lost 
in removing the unfavourable impression that 
the refusal to sanction the publication of the 
Report had created. 

“ You will see by the above statement that the 
receipt of the intelligence in Paris on Friday 
morning was impossible. 


“Tam, &e., 
“C. Rivers Witson. 


“T hope you will make any use of this letter 
that you may think desirable.” 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE QUEEN v. CAS- 
TRO— THE TRIAL AT BAR—THE 
ORTON PORTRAITS AND PAINTINGS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether there is any-and what objec- 
tion to return to Elizabeth Jury, a 
daughter of George Orton, certain oil 
paintings, viz., the portraits of her 
father and mother, which were lent by 
her for the use of the Court in the late 
Trial at Bar of the Tichborne Claimant, 
and as to which repeated application have 
been made in vain to all the authorities 
concerned in the matter? 
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Mx. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that technically the hon. Gentleman 
had given him Notice of his Question by 
the mere fact of his having placed it on the 
Paper of the House; but until fiveminutes 
ago, when he entered the House, he had 
not seen it. So far as his memory was 
concerned, he could not charge it with 
a knowledge of anything about Mrs. 
Jury’s paintings, but he would make 
inquiry into the matter. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would 
repeat his Question ‘to-morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS (CONTINUANCE) 
BILL—[Br1x 281.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary Cross.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BUTT, referring to the discus- 
sion which took place two years ago, 
and the pledge that no Bills of import- 
ance should be renéwed in this manner, 
said that all the Bills in the Schedule, 
and some of them were of importance, 
would remain in force until the end of 
next Session. He thought thatit would 
be better, in order to put a stop to the 
practice he had referred to, that the 
Bills should remain in force until the 
81st of December, instead of the end of 
the then next Session of Parliament. 
He would, therefore, move as an Amend- 
ment, that the 2nd clause which dealt 
with the matter should be altered by 
substituting the words “ until the thirty- 
first of December next’’ for the words 
‘‘and to the end of the then next Session 
of Parliament.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER assented to the alteration. 


Clause amended accordingly. 


Bill reported, as amended; to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
[Lords|—[Bitz 111.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Mr. MORGAN LLOYD moved the 


insertion of a new clause, to provide 
that— 


‘*TIn any cause tried at the Assizes, an appli- 
cation for a new trial or to set aside the verdict 
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or judgment, or to enter any other verdict or 
judgment, may be made within the first four 
days of the sittings of the High Court of Justice 
in Middlesex next after the trial.” 


Clause (Application for new trial in 
cases tried at the assizes,)—(Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
jected to the clause, and considered the 
matter one of procedure, which ought 
to be left in the hands of the Judges, to 
be regulated by Rules of Uourt. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
that while approving the object of the 
clause, he agreed with the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. MARTEN, with the leave of the 
Committee, withdrew a clause of which 
he had given Notice, giving power to 
stay execution pending appeal. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 3, to leave out the words ‘‘in the 
same manner in all respects as.”— 
(Mr. Charley.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Sir Cotman O’Loau- 
LEN, Amendment made, in Clause 8, 
page 3, line 39, by inserting after 
“Lords of Appeal,” ‘in the name of 
the House of Lords.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 19, to leave out the words ‘‘ except 
so far as may be authorised by orders of 
the House of Lords.”—(Sir Colman 
O° Loghlen.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 5, line 21, 
the omission from the 13th clause of the 
words relating to the appointment of 
Episcopal assessors of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, contending that the Court ought 
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to be a lay Court and deal only with 
questions of law, and that it ought to be 
left a tribunal of the same character as 
was constituted under the Public Regu- 
lation Act. Having lately in Committee 
moved the omission of the provision for 

roviding the Judicial Committee with 
Siseogal assessors at the hearing of 
ecclesiastical appeals, he had, as he 
conceived, been really supported by the 
independent opinion of the House. It 
was true that on the division there was 
a tie, and that according to the etiquette 
which governed his actions, the Chair- 
man was at that stage compelled to give 
his voice for the retention of the provi- 
sion, because another opportunity would 
be afforded for again considering the 
question. But in that tie one side was 
composed of Members voting according 
to their convictions, while the other was 
largely made up of the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench, who had no option as 
to their votes; with, indeed, the excep- 
tion of his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War, who had signifi- 
cantly walked out of the House. He, 
himself, had upon that occasion so fully 
given his reasons why Parliament ought 
not to consent to a mixed Court of law- 
yers and ecclesiastics to deal with legal 
questions, and he had so clearly proved 
the unanimity of the House upon the 
matter in 1873, that he would not 
repeat his reasons. Only he must re- 
fer to an argument which he had then 
overlooked. Under the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act the Judicial Com- 
mittee stood without Episcopal mem- 
bers or assessors. He did not pretend 
that he had liked that Act, but Parlia- 
ment had ; and after so enthusiastically 
passing it, it was bound consistently to 
carry out its principles, one of which 
would be violated by the retention of 
the words of which he again moved the 
omission. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5) 
line 21, to leave out from the word 
‘‘ Majesty ” to the word ‘‘ Whereas,”’ in 
page 6, line 3.—(r. Beresford Hope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ML” 


Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it was not often that he agreed with 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Beresford 
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Hope) on ecclesiastical matters, and he 
was glad on this question to be in ac- 
cordance with him, and he cordially 
approved of and supported the Amend- 
ment to strike out the lay element from 
the Bill. It was never intended that 
the Judicial Committee should be re- 
garded as a theological tribunal. The 
great lawyers knew quite as much of 
theology as the Bishops. It was almost 
impossible to have a greater concurrence 
of opinion than there was on this sub- 
ject. If the Court should require any 
knowledge on theological points they 
would easily be able to obtain it. He 
could see no reason for not following 
the arrangement come to in 1874 when 
they passed the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, that the move- 
ment to reject the Bishops from the 
Court sprang from those clergymen of 
the Church of England who desired to 
disobey the judgments of the Privy 
Council. If the Bishops were removed, 
these clergymen would insist that, as 
the Privy Council was a purely secular 
tribunal, it had no right to expect 
obedience from spiritual persons. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS wished 
to explain that the vote which he was 
now about to give was different from 
the one which he gave on the previous 
night on the same question. He was 
under the impression that the question 
was between a purely legal tribunal on 
one side and a mixed tribunal of lawyers 
and ecclesiastics on the other; but that 
was not so, as the Bishops were to be 
merely assessors, and would form no 
part of the Court. Certain persons in 
the Church of England supported the 
Amendment because they made the 
purely legal character of the tribunal a 
ground for repudiating its decisions 
altogether. The presence of Bishops as 
assessors would go a long way to defeat 
this objection. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT did not think 
that the presence of the Bishops in- 
spired any additional confidence in the 
judgments of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, because they did not sit 
as Judges with responsibility, but simply 
as Assessors. For his part, he would 
rather have the judgment of lay Judges 
free from the influence of irresponsible 
Assessors. 

Mr. WHALLEY held that the pre- 
sence of the Bishops led to nothing but 
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confusion. He would like to ask the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh 
(Mr. Watkin Williams) to consider 
whether any possible constitution of the 
Court could satisfy those whom it was 
its object to control, and who avowed 
that they remained in the Church of 
England for the express purpose of Ro- 
manizing the Church. [ Laughter, and 
ertes of ** Agreed!” | He claimed the 
indulgence of the House, which he 
thought ought to be allowed to him as 
a layman. He considered the clause a 
monstrous proposition to bring religious 
‘“‘ experts” in to assist the Judges. He 
could not conceive anything more mon- 
strous. He was glad that the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford had come 
to the rescue of the Constitution. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was unable to consent to the Amend- 
ment. The clause did not make the 
Archbishops and Bishops Judges of 
the Court, but enabled Her Majesty to 
make them Assessors in order that 
they might, if it should be necessary, 
give advice to the Court on ecclesiastical 
matters. For those reasons he thought 
it better that the whole of the clause 
should stand as it was. Experience 
showed that judgments gave more satis- 
faction to moderate men when the Court 
had Episcopal assistance. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope). The object of intro- 
ducing the Archbishops and Bishops as 
Assessors, was either to assist the Judges 
in the interpretation of the law, or else 
for the purpose of modifying the law by 
the introduction of extraneous matters 
and opinions not based upon the fair 
and grammatical construction of the 
Articles and formulas of the Church. 
For the former purpose the help of the 
Archbishops and Bishops was unneces- 
sary, and the latter was objectionable 
on principle, inasmuch as the tribunal 
was to declare and not make or alter 
the existing law. He should certainly 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University. 

CotroneL MAKINS supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. WHITWELL did not see any 
objection to Bishops sitting as Assessors, 
so long as they did not influence the 
judgment of the Court. 


Mr. Whalley 
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Mr. HENLEY was glad the Govern- 
ment had determined to abide by their 
clause. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 55; Noes 
42: Majority 13, 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had promised to reconsider the 
clause increasing the allowance to re- 
tired Indian and Colonial Judges at- 
tending the Privy Council. He wished 
now to ask him whether there would be 
any advantage in raising the salaries 
of these Assessors from £400 to £1,000 
a-year? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was proceeding to comment on the 
subject, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
be in Order unless he meant to conclude 
with a Motion. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that in that case he would move to omit 
the clause. The services of those Judges 
might not be required, and he did not 
like to see hypothetical offices with 
£1,000 a-year created for persons whose 
services might not be required at all. 
Such a proceeding would tend to en- 
courage jobs. 


Amendment proposed, That the Clause 
be omitted.—( Sir William Harcourt.\ 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had considered the subject, and 
thought that the clause should be 
adopted. The existing Act contem- 
plated a time when the Lords in Ordi- 
nary might not have among their body 
any Members with special knowledge of 
Indian and Colonial law. There were 
now two judicial Members of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council who were con- 
versant with Indian law, and there would 
be no necessity at present to fill up these 
appointments. These assessors would 
be appointed not under this Bill, but 
under the existing Act, and the clause 
would enable them to receive a more 
adequate remuneration than £400 a- 
year by substituting the salary of £1,000 
a-year. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the principle 
proposed was an entirely new one. The 
Government were making this Bill a 
money Bill—a mere speculative ques- 
tion. The proposal was most unconsti- 
tutional and anomalous. 
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Mr. LOWE said, a salary of £400 
a-year, inserted in the original Bill, was 
now proposed to be raised to £1,000 
a-year. He should have thought that 
increase of salary was only justified when 
earned by services. He would appeal 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
say whether it was desirable to raise 
salaries prospectively for places which 
were not intended at present to be filled 
up. When the occasion occurred, the 
Government could come to the House 
for the salary. He protested in the 
name of the taxpayers against a proceed- 
ing which was contrary to the whole 
genius of our finance, and might be 
fraught with the grossest jobbery. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that after the appeals made to him, he 
would yield his own opinion, and consent 
to the clause being negatived. 


Amendment agreed to; clause struck 
out accordingly. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must now appeal to the House to 
read the Bill a third time, as the 
matter was one of urgency. He would 
accordingly move the third reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Dr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. WHALLEY said, that, under 
the circumstances upon which he then 
addressed the House, at a time when it 
was laying unhallowed hands upon the 
principles of the Constitution as em- 
bodied in the Common Law, he could 
scarcely call it a privilege, for he rather 
thought it a misfortune that he happened 
to be a Member of it. He had had 
much experience as a lawyer, and in that 
House, and he must say that although 
that subject had been under considera- 
tion for some years, he had failed to 
master it. Four or five years ago the 
House was called upon to pass a Bill, 
and it had since been led on from Ses- 
sion to Session until they were now told 
that unless they passed the present mea- 
sure all would be thrown into confusion. 
He appealed from those benches to the 
Judges of the land, and he exhorted 
them to persevere in the policy they had 
adopted of protesting against the igno- 
rant and most ill-considered action of the 
House in disregarding and subverting 
the principles of our jurisprudence. For 
centuries the people of this country had 
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had to contend against the insidious en- 
croachments of those enemies of the 
Common Law, the jurists and members of 
the Court of Chancery. Some of these 
learned gentlemen were no more to be 
regarded as custodians of the law and 
liberties of the people than a pack 
of wolves were to be considered as guar- 
dians of a flock of sheep. He entered 
his protest against destroying a system 
of law which had no parallel in the 
history of the world, and which, once 
destroyed, could not be restored. The 
result of these efforts would be to reduce 
the Common Law to the state of the civil 
law. While entering this protest, he 
must also express a hope that the Judges 
would have sufficient strength of cha- 
racter and good sense to adhere to the 
principles characteristic of the system of 
Common Law. In conclusion, he could 
not help bearing his testimony to the 
ability which the hon. and learned At- 
torney General had shown in conducting 
the measure through the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL [Lords.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
[BILL 250.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that in the observations he 
had to make he hoped he would not 
wound the most sensitive feelings of 
those who were engaged in the medical 
profession, or in the pursuit of scientific 
inquiry. They lived now, as had been 
well said, in an age of progress, and 
probably in no intellectual pursuit had 
greater progress been made than in 
medical science and scientific inquiry. 
One of the results of that great advance 
had no doubt been a tendency to in- 
crease experiments made for scientific 
and medical purposes upon living ani- 
mals, for the purpose of finding out 
something that might tend to alleviate 
human suffering and prolong human 
life. Such experiments had prevailed 
very much more abroad than they had 
in England; but even here, for some 
years, the tendency to pursue this pecu- 
liar branch of study had been on the 
increase; and the increase was not only 
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present, but also prospective. There 
could be no doubt that in some of the 
principal medical schools experiments by 
way not only of original research, but 
as demonstrations to students, were 
growing to a considerable degree, and 
that a strong feeling had been raised 
throughout the country by the circula- 
tion of reports of many painful experi- 
ments that had been made, and also by 
the publication of a Handbook of Phy- 
siological Science, intended for begin- 
ners, which described very many such 
experiments. The word ‘“ beginners” 
misled many persons, and it was thought 
that a great number of unqualified per- 
sons were allowed to perform experi- 
ments which they could not perform 
properly, and of which they did not 
know the value. From all those cir- 
cumstances a very strong feeling arose 
in the country against this practice, and 
the result of that feeling was tested by 
a meeting which was held in London in 
1874, soon after which a Bill was brought 
into the other House by the noble Lord 
(Lord Henniker), and another one in 
this House by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Lyon Playfair) for the 
purpose of putting some control on a 
practice which was growing, and was 
likely to grow. He wished to explain 
what the course of the Government had 
been in the matter. Well, Her Majesty’s 
Government knew that there were two 
sides taken on this as on all other mat- 
ters of a strongly marked and very op- 
posite character. There were a great 
number of persons of the very highest 
character who desired to put a stop to 
the experiments altogether, and there 
were a great number of persons who 
were entirely and very properly devoted 
to scientific research who took a dis- 
tinctly opposite view, and who thought 
that any control or check put upon this 
practice was to be deprecated, because 
it would injure the progress of scientific 
investigation. In this matter, as in many 
others, perhaps, the House would be of 
opinion that the truth lay between the 
two extremes. Parliament had no know- 
ledge as to the extent or nature of the 
practices in question, and there was 
reason to believe that the country was 
equally not well informed upon the mat- 
ter; and the Government were therefore 
of opinion that before legislation could 
be proposed on the subject a thorough 
investigation by the most competent per- 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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sons ought to be made. In the interests, 
therefore, not only of humanity, but also 
of science, Her Majesty’s Government 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the question. It was not for him, 
having had something to do with the 
appointment of that Commission, to say 
much about it; but he believed the gene- 
ral feeling had been, and was still, that 
those who were appointed were fully qua- 
lified to make a careful and impartial in- 
vestigation of the facts, and to put them 
before Parliament in such a way as to 
insure a wise and proper conclusion being 
arrived at upon the question. The Com- 
missioners had made their Report, having 
taken a great deal of evidence. It was 
not his intention to enter fully into that 
evidence, but a considerable amount of 
evidence was brought before the Com- 
missioners, some very strong reasons 
were given why experiments should be 
made, and the whole matter was tho- 
roughly investigated. He did not pro- 
pose to go into details on this part of 
the question, but he thought a consider- 
able part of the Report must be satis- 
factory to the House. The Commissioners 
bore testimony to the general feeling of 
humanity that prevailed among all classes 
in this country, and they did not confine 
that statement to the laity and the un- 
learned, but extended it to those who 
were actually practising the pursuit of 
scientific inquiry and research in con- 
nection with the medical profession, and 
the general result of the inquiry that 
had taken place was, that among those 
persons who performed scientific experi- 
ments and carried on medical investiga- 
tions there was a general feeling of 
humanity prevailing. The Secretary of 
the Cruelty to Animals Society gave his 
opinion, in which he said that he readily 
acknowledged that he had discovered no 
single case of wanton cruelty committed 
during experiments for scientific pur- 
poses; and that anesthetics were used 
where it was consistent with the success 
of the experiment. It was therefore 
only just to the scientific world and to 
the medical profession to adopt the view 
of the Commissioners not only as to the 
general tendency to humane feelings 
which prevailed among the laity, but 
among those who pursued the investi- 
gations in question. A great distinction 
must be drawn between the way in which 
those matters had been treated abroad 
and in this country. He believed that a 
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great deal of the horror and strong feel- 
ing that had arisen was caused by what 
had taken place abroad; but in this 
country there had been very few of these 
cruel experiments practised, though at 
the same time there had been a strong 
feeling, no doubt, that the tendency to 
make experiments of the kind was grow- 
ing in this country, and that some con- 
trol should be put upon it with a view 
to prevent those horrid practices here 
which were but too frequent abroad. 
The feeling of the scientific world upon 
the matter was well shown by a series 
of resolutions which were passed at a 
meeting of the British Association which 
was held at Edinburgh in 1871. The 
resolutions were passed by men of great 
eminence in the scientific world directly 
interested in the subject, and they said 
that no experiment which could be per- 
formed under the influence of anzsthe- 
tics should be otherwise performed ; that 
no painful experiment was justifiable for 
the mere purpose of illustrating a law 
or fact already demonstrated ; that when- 
ever it was necessary for the investiga- 
tion of a new truth to make a painful 
experiment, every effort should be made 
that the sufferings inflicted should be as 
little and as brief as possible; that every 
effort should be made to ensure success 
in order that the suffering inflicted might 
not be wasted; that for that reason no 
painful experiment ought to be per- 
formed by unskilled persons, or with 
insufficient instruments or assistance, or 
in a place not suited for that purpose ; 
and that operations ought not to be 
performed on living animals for the 
mere purpose of attaining greater pro- 
fessional dexterity.. In those resolutions 
they had a law which, if properly car- 
ried out and enforced, would greatly 
mitigate the evils arising from the prac- 
tice referred to, and they at all events 
showed that the tendency of those gen- 
tlemen was towards humanity, and that 
nothing was further from their minds 
than the needless infliction of pain. It 
might, then, be asked, if such was the 
general tendency of those by whom the 
investigations were carried on, what was 
the need of legislation at all? Well, 
the fact of those resolutions having been 
passed showed the necessity of some re- 
gulation being laid down, and there 
could be no security that the resolutions 
or anything like them would be regarded 
or pat Now unless there was legislation. 
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There was no question that even in the 
highest quarters—he spoke especially of 
foreign countries —cruelties had been 
practised by scientifie persons, and it 
would be found in the Report that Dr. 
Sharpey spoke of ‘that infamous ex- 
periment of Majendie,” while Dr. Car- 
penter mentioned that in experiments he 
had witnessed cases of “ perfect callous- 
ness to animal suffering.”” Another 
celebrated person said that he had no 
regard for the sufferings of the animals 
experimented upon; he had no time to 
think of that whilst conducting the ex- 
periment, his only object being to per- 
form the experiment and to learn as 
much from it as possible. It should be 
borne in mind that it was not intended 
that they should legislate for the best 
class of persons who performed these 
experiments in this country, but for 
those who might be tempted to make 
these experiments without proper know- 
ledge and without any definite object, 
and also without proper appliances, and 
without that general instruction which 
was absolutely necessary to justify the 
making of such an experiment. It 
should be remembered that it had been 
reported that many of these experiments 
had been made ‘for no purpose that 
could possibly merit the name of legiti- 
mate scientific research.” It should also 
be borne in mind that they were legis- 
lating not simply as against one class, 
but rather that they were endeavouring 
to put in practice and carry out simply 
the resolutions of the British Associa- 
tion. He would say one word with re- 
gard to those persons who wished that 
these practices should not continue at 
all. Any one who read the Report 
would see that so far as the prolonga- 
tion of human life and the mitigation of 
human suffering were concerned, much 
had been learned by experiments of 
this kind ; and if we were permitted to 
inflict pain at all upon dumb animals, it 
surely must be allowed for the attain- 
ment of objects like these. He did not 
mean that every experiment that took 
place could possibly be expected to add 
to the result to which he had alluded. 
The Commissioners reported that it was 
impossible to prevent experiments upon 
living animals for the attainment of 
knowledge which would be applicable to 
the mitigation of human suffering or the 
prolongation of human life; and that 
even if we could do so, we should thereby 
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drive our students to foreign countries. 
Absolute prevention, also, if possible, 
would not be reasonable if the greatest 
benefit as to human suffering could be 
derived from such experiments. Her 
Majesty’s Government joined in those 
conclusions, and with no wish to throw 
any stigma or slur upon any one who 
practised medical science, he must still 
say that we must do something to pre- 
vent those things happening in England 
that undoubtedly had happened abroad ; 
and the object of the Bill was to place 
under necessary, but under no unneces- 
sary, control or restriction those who 
should perform experiments. Now, let 
them see how the Bill would work. The 
principle upon which it went was, that 
persons should not perform experiments 
on living animals calculated to give pain, 
except under the restrictions laid down 
in the Bill. The first restriction was, 
that they should be performed with the 
view only of the attainment of new dis- 
‘eoveries in physiology, or knowledge 
that would tend to the prolongation of 
human life, or the mitigation of human 
suffering. It then provided that the 
experiments should be made in some 
registered place and by persons who had 
licences—with an exception he would 
shortly mention —the animal being 
during the whole experiment under the 
influence of anzesthetics of sufficient 
power to prevent it having pain; 
and that if the experiment was con- 
cluded before the power of the anes- 
thetic ceased, the animal should be de- 
stroyed. Then again the experiment 
was not to be performed in a hospital or 
lecture-room, and must not be performed 
for the obtainment of manual skill. A 
general licence would be refused for any 
experiment, but if for special reasons 
that could be shown it were refused to 
perform an experiment without anss- 
thetics, then a special licence would be 
required. Again, if experiments were 
necessary, not for the definite purpose 
of obtaining knowledge which would 
tend to the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing, or the prolongation of life, but with 
a view to test the truth of some alleged 
discovery, for these, too, special licences 
would be required, and it was provided 
that in no case should there be any 
public exhibition of these experiments. 
Nothing could be more demoralizing 
than ‘such an exhibition, and therefore 
‘there was an absolute prohibition of 
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any such exhibition. Now, who was to 
give the certificates that would be re- 
quired under the Bill? Practically they 
would be given by the Secretary of 
State; but no one could apply for any 
licence, certainly not for any special 
licence, except on the recommendation 
of the heads of the learned Bodies 
named in the Bill. That was practically 
the whole of the Bill, except Clause 5, 
which was framed to prevent experi- 
ments being performed upon certain 
animals, such as dogs and cats, without 
there being special certificates, and also 
a provision for inspection. The House 
was aware that the measure had been 
much discussed in ‘‘ another place,’ and 
before the Medical Council; and on one 
occasion when it was discussed by the 
latter Body the discussion lasted three 
days, and the result of the discussions 
had been that without infringing on the 
principles of the Bill, certain modifica- 
tions might be made in it which would 
not at all interfere with what the Go- 
vernment really wanted to do. The 
first proposition which he had to make 
was as to the registered places. No 
doubt, every place where public instruc- 
tion should be given should be regis- 
tered; but it was provided that every 
person who had a licence should also 
register the place where the experiment 
was to be performed. Now, it had 
been represented according to the fact 
that many of the highest and most 
eminent men in their Professions— 
the most fitted, probably, to perform 
those experiments—had no special places 
wherein to do so, and they felt not un- 
naturally that there was some indignity 
placed upon them if they were to have 
their private residences registered—a 
fact which would give a totally false im- 
pression as to their practices. After con- 
sulting many persons, therefore, he had 
come to the conclusion that whilst every 
place for the performance of experiments 
for the purpose of instruction should 
absolutely be registered, it should in all 
other cases be left to the Secretary of 
State, in granting the licences, to say 
that in such eases the private residence 
need not be registered. Then, again, as to 
experiments on dogs and cats. One great 
objection raised was, that persons per- 
forming experiments would always have 
to go for a special certificate when they 
wanted to touch these animals. There 
was no doubt that there were certain ex- 
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periments made for the purpose of alle- 
viating suffering and prolonging life 
which could only be made on carnivorous 
animals—rabbits or hares would not 
answer the purpose; and so long as 
aneesthetics were used, and no pain in- 
flicted, it made no difference what the 
animal was; but if anzesthetics were not 
used, the Bill would be so altered that 
in that case they would have to get a 
special licence to experiment upon the 
particular animal. One great grievance 
was, that there must bea special licence 
for each particular instance; but now 
that would not be required. In Clause 
11 he proposed that any application for 
a licence should first of all be submitted 
for approval to the President of one of 
the Societies named in the clause. The 
licence having been granted, any prose- 
cution instituted against a licensed per- 
son could only be instituted by the sanc- 
tion of the Seeretary of State; but as to 
other persons, the law could be put in 
foree by the police. There was only one 
other Amendment he need mention, and 
it was this, that in the case of low-class 
animals—invertebrate and cold-blooded 
animals—the provisions of the Bill would 
not apply. In those Amendments the 
House would see that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not given up a single 
principle, while they showed that there 
was no intention whatever to cast a slur 
upon the Medical Profession, to which 
they were all so deeply indebted. The 
question was one as to which, no doubt, 
feeling was easily roused and excited, 
but he could conceive nothing more to 
be deprecated than that it should be 
the subject of agitation throughout the 
country. They would have exaggera- 
tions brought forward; those exaggera- 
tions would be denied; the consequence 
being the greatest possible conflict be- 
tween the medical and scientific world and 
those who took hasty views upon the sub- 
ject, and that would be a misfortune for 
both sides. He, therefore, implored those 
who were engaged in medical and scien- 
tific pursuits to accept what practically 
had been already accepted by very many 
of their number—to consider the mea- 
sure, and see whether it was not in accord- 
ance with the resolutions to which he 
had referred. If all the details of the 
experiments which had been performed 
abroad were published in England, it 
would have a most demoralizing effect. 


For all practical purposes the Bill would 
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carry out the resolutions of the British 
Association ; and, on the other hand, he 
would implore those who thought that 
it would be wise to put a stop to these 
things, that even if the Government 
wished this, it would be impossible to 
do it. The effect would be to send our 
students to foreign parts instead of their 
being educated in England, and the suf- 
ferings of animals would be by no means 
diminished. The Bill, if passed, would 
set an example to the world that the 
medical and scientific men of this country 
had put down the infliction of unneces- 
sary cruelty and pain, under the guise 
of scientific inquiry, and that they would 
not permit experiments to be performed 
with no definite object in view by persons 
who were not qualified to do so, and in 
places not suitable for the purpose. He 
implored the House, in the discussion of 
the Bill, to avoid all causes of irritation, 
and said that in passing it they would 
establish a principle, in the cause of 
humanity, from which this country 
would never be able to retreat. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Dr. WARD (who had placed on the 
Paper a Motion for tlie rejection of the 
Bill) said, he did not like to oppose the 
second reading after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, whom he thanked 
for the generous way in which he had 
treated a much-abused Profession in the 
face of a popular outcry, in which they 
had been vilified through the gross ig- 
norance that prevailed on this matter. 
He (Dr. Ward), however, felt that those 
agitators who did so much to excite that 
outery would fail in the object they set 
before themselves. The Amendments 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State had announced his 
readiness to accept would almost entirely 
remove the objections which the Medi- 
cal Profession held against the Bill, yet 
although it had been accepted by a 
number of medical men, it was in itself 
most objectionable. It was the outcome 
of an agitation which for years had been 
shown to be unfounded, for the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners stated that 
not more that 20 persons were engaged 
in the ‘practice of vivisection in ‘this 
country. The horrors that were said to 
be perpetrated by physiologists had been 
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greatly exaggerated; and it had been 
shown that they were as careful of the 
feelings of animals as any hon. Member 
in that House, by the constant use of 
anesthetics. It was a disgrace to the 
country that such a slur should have 
been cast on a body of men who had 
done so much for suffering humanity, 
and who had in many instances operated 
on themselves. He could assure the 
House that the sentiment of humanity 
was as strong in physiologists as it was 
in those who had agitated this question. 
The Royal Commission reported that 
there was not the slightest proof that 
vivisection exercised any demoralizing 
influence over medical students. There 
was no evidence to show the necessity of 
this legislation, but, on the contrary, 
that men of position in the Profession 
could be trusted in the future, as they 
had been in the past, to carry out these 
experiments. It was necessary that ex- 
periments should be made upon living 
animals in order to the furtherance of 
physiological science, and the question 
came whether surgeons should experi- 
ment upon dumb animals which had 
been placed under the influence of anees- 
thetics, or upon their patients. Accord- 
ingly, there had been an increase in the 
number of cases of vivisection arising 
out of the increase of anesthetics, but 
there had been no increase of cruelty 
and pain to the animals operated on. 
This was not a question between hu- 
manity on the one hand, and modern 
science on the other, and the anti-vivisec- 
tionists had no right to arrogate to them- 
selves the defence of the cause of hu- 
manity against those who had done more 
for suffering humanity than any other 
body. Far greater cruelty was practised 
towards animals in field sports and in 
preparing them for food, and yet it was 
proposed to legislate only for that small 
class by whom experiments were con- 
ducted carefully, scientifically, and com- 
paratively painlessly, and there was no 
attempt to put Martin’s Act in force in 
those other directions. For one case of 
suffering inflicted by the Medical Pro- 
fession there were millions of cases in 
field sports ; but he challenged the anti- 
vivisectionists to legislate against cruelty 
in sports. The agitation against vivi- 
section was utterly fallacious, and it was 
founded on false grounds in order to 
cast insult and calumny on those who 
had laboured in the cause of humanity. 
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The Bill would probably be a harmless 
one, and therefore he should not pursue 
his opposition to it; but as the agitation 
had been found to be false and absurd, 
so he feared the legislation, coming out 
of it, would also be absurd, inasmuch as 
it would only deal with a small branch 
of the subject. Many discoveries which 
had resulted in good to humanity, and 
had also lessened the sufferings of ani- 
mals, had followed upon experiments 
in vivisection, and he saw no reason why 
legislation should be specially directed 
against a branch of inquiry which had 
done so much of good. By the practice 
of vivisection the circulation of the blood 
was discovered, and vaccination, heart 
disease, and other maladies ameliorated ; 
and now they were called inhuman be- 
cause a couple of donkeys and other 
animals had been sacrificed in order to 
obtain the required knowledge. The 
result of passing stringent measures of 
this kind would be to turn the experi- 
ments by bad and inexperienced practi- 
tioners on man instead of on animals. 


Amendment proposed to leave out 
“now,” and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘‘this day month.” — 
(Dr. Ward.) 


Srr JOHN LUBBOCK : Sir, we enter 
on the discussion of this painful subject 
with one great advantage—namely, that 
we are all anxious as far as possible to 
adopt a course which may tend to dimi- 
nish suffering. This is the object with 
which the Bill has been introduced, and 
Lhope that before this discussion is closed 
this House and the country will also feel 
that the Medical Profession are, to say 
the least, as anxious to avoid all un- 
necessary suffering as any other class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. Mr. Darwin 
expressed, I am sure, the general senti- 
ments of English men of science when 
he said that to perform painful experi- 
ments without anesthetics, when the 
same investigations might have been 
made with them, deserved detestation 
and abhorrence. We must, however, 
approach the subject calmly, and consider 
the real facts with which we have to 
deal. We often hear of tempering jus- 
tice with mercy; in this case we must 
not allow our natural feeling for mercy 
to lead us into injustice, and we must 
be careful that in the endeavour to 
diminish pain and suffering we do not 
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defeat the very object we have at heart. 
Many persons, for instance, really ap- 
pear to believe that medical students are 
in the habit of performing experiments 
involving pain in their own houses. 
Witness after witness, however, assured 
the Commission that this was not the case, 
and it is, at any rate, absolutely certain 
that they are not encouraged to do so by 
their teachers. But perhaps the strongest 
evidence on this point is that of Mr. 
Colam, the Secretary of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
who told the Commission that in the 
whole course of his inquiry he had only 
met with one instance of a case of vivi- 
section performed by a student. Much, 
certainly, of the feeling which has been 
aroused throughout the country has 
arisen from an impression that painful 
operations are performed on living 
animals before students for purposes of 
instruction ; but the evidence taken be- 
fore the Royal Commission, on the con- 
trary, proves clearly that in such cases 
the animals are always rendered in- 
sensible by anesthetics. The Commis- 
sion examined witnesses representing 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, the 
great London and various other medical 
schools, all with the same result. Drs. 
Burdon Sanderson and Foster state that 
in all experiments which are used for 
demonstrative purposes the animals are 
anesthetized. Dr. Ferrier, of King’s Col- 
lege, had never heard ofan experiment for 
demonstration which was performed with- 
out anesthetics. Mr. Schafer, of Univer- 
sity College, was asked whether his ex- 
periments were always performed under 
anesthetics, and he said always. He 
was then asked—‘‘ So that the animals 
suffered no pain?” He said—‘“‘ Not the 
least.” Dr. Legge, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, wasasked whetherall his experi- 
ments were performed under anesthetics. 
He replied that they were. Dr. Gamgee, 
of Owens College, stated that in no case 
had pain been inflicted on any animal 
for the purpose of demonstration. I am 
reluctant to weary the House by quoting, 
and these answers may be taken to 
represent the rest, so that the evidence 
is conclusive that in experiments for 
educational purposes anesthetics are 
used. Perhaps, however, I may refer 
to one other witness—namely, the Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals—as the strongest 
that could be brought forward. He 
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stated that he had made inquiries at 
every school in London, and found that 
the animals operated on were previously 
placed under the influence of narcotics. 
Again, in experiments made for pur- 
poses of research, it comes out clearly 
from the evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission that anesthetics are 
used as much as is possible. Con- 
sidering all the hard things which have 
been said of physiologists, it is, I think, 
very remarkable that, as a matter of 
fact, not a single case of wanton cruelty 
has been established, and that it has 
been shown that anesthetics have always 
been used whenever this could be done 
without invalidating the experiment. 
This fact, again, rests on evidence which 
for this purpose must, I think, be deemed 
most conclusive—namely, on the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. As regards medical men, Mr. 
Colam was asked— 


“Now, in your own personal experience, 
which you say has existed for about 15 years, 
have you known instances yourself where 
cruelty has been practised by private medical 
men in their own houses towards animals ?”’ 


to which he answered, ‘‘ Not any.’ He 
was then asked whether one such case 
had come to the knowledge of one of the 
officers of the Society, to which he re- 
plied that, as far as he knew, it had not. 
And now as regards the diminution of 
suffering which has resulted from ex- 
periments on living animals. Many im- 
portant discoveries have been made by 
means of vivisection which, in the opinion 
of the whole Medical Profession, could 
not have been arrived at in any other way. 
Harvey’s great discovery, for instance, 
of the circulation of the blood was made 
by means of experiments on living ani- 
mals. This statement rests not only on 
the authority of the Commissioners, but 
upon that of Harvey himself. To vivi- 
section, again, we owe Sir Charles Bell’s 
important discoveries on the functions 
of the different nerves of the face: pre- 
vious to which discoveries it was the 
common practice of surgeons to divide 
the facial nerve for the cure of neu- 
ralgia, whereas it is now known that 
this nerve exercises no influence on sen- 
sation, and that the division for the 
relief of pain is consequently a useless 
operation. To the researches of Hunter 
we owe the present knowledge of the 
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mode of recovery of an artery after liga- 
ture, previous to which knowlege-many 
lives were lost from our ignorance of the 
nature of the process of repair. Gal- 
vani’s experiments on the frog, simple 
as they may appear, have led up, through 
the genius of Volta, Oersted, and our own 
countrymen, Davy, Faraday, Thompson, 
Tyndall, and others, to all that we know 
about electricity and magnetism. With- 
out experiments on living animals, we 
should never have had the use of ether or 
of chloroform, for the discovery of which 
we are indebted to our illustrious coun- 
tryman, Sir James Simpson. Lastly, I 
might refer to the discovery of vaccina- 
tion, which has not only caused an 
immense diminution of a very painful 
disease, but has been, I believe truly, 
said to have saved more lives than the 
wars even of Napoleon destroyed. Turn- 
ing to its legal aspect, there is certainly 
no more dreadful crime than that of 
secret poisoning. Of such cases, few 
have taken a deeper hold of the public 
mind than that of Palmer, and it is not 
too much to say that the conviction of 
that man rested mainly on evidence de- 
rived from the experiments made on 
living animals. If I am told that it is 
better that criminals should escape than 
that a few animals should suffer, I might 
refer to another case, mentioned by Dr. 
Taylor, in which a poor woman was ac- 
cused of having poisoned her stepchild 
with arsenic. That the child had died 
of this poison was undoubted. The 
woman had arsenic in her possession, 
and her defence was that she had rubbed 
the child’s head with an ointment of 
white precipitate mixed with arsenic. 
At that time it was not believed possible 
that poison thus applied to the outside 
of the body could find its way into the 
stomach, and this poor woman would 
certainly have been tried for murder, 
and perhaps convicted, if Dr. Taylor had 
not found by experiments on living 
animals that this actually could happen. 
Sir George Duckett, the President of the 
Society for the Abolition of Vivisection, 
tells us that medical science has arrived 
at its extreme limits, and has little to 
learn. Those, however, who are most 
profoundly acquainted with the present 
state of our medical knowledge will most 
entirely disagree with this opinion; and 
though it is, of course, never easy to 
foresee the course of future progress, 
still there are some cases in which we 
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seem to be on the very eve of important 
discoveries. Thus that fatal and dis- 
tressing malady, angina pectoris, seems 
likely to be brought within the domain 
of medical control by means of nitrite of 
amyl and other remedies. Again, the 
Indian Government is making experi- 
ments with the view of discovering some 
antidote to snake poisons, from which it 
is estimated that in India alone no fewer 
than 20,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects 
annually perish. Let us suppose that 
even without experiments on living 
animals, by some happy accident, an 
antidote may be discovered 25 years 
hence; still, in the meantime, half-a- 
million of lives will have been sacri- 
ficed, an immense amount of suffering 
will have been caused, and many thou- 
sands of families will have been brought 
to misery. We must remember that 
even now, alas, all medical treatment, 
all surgical operations, still partake 
somewhat of the nature of an experi- 
ment. As our medical knowledge, in- 
deed, enlarges, this character becomes 
less and less experimental; but until 
our knowledge becomes perfect, to a 
certain extent it must so continue. It is 
not, then, a question whether experi- 
ments shall be performed or not; that 
is a decision beyond human power to 
control; the real question is, whether 
experiments shall be performed upon 
animals or upon men? The Report of 
the Royal Commission contains a long 
list of experiments brought forward by 
the Society for the Abolition of Vivisec- 
tion in support of their views. These 
experiments may be divided, I think, into 
three classes. By far the greater num- 
ber were performed under anesthetics. 
Against these, therefore, no tenable accu- 
sation can be brought. The second class 
—a very small one—contains certain ex- 
periments, undeniably painful and made 
without anesthetics, but made under a 
deep sense of responsibility, and under 
the conviction that a certain amount of 
suffering inflicted on a small number of 
animals might be the means of saving a 
larger amount of suffering to a much 
greater number of animals and to those 
of a higher order. Those of the third 
class, I must say, are very trivial; such, 
for instance, as taking a little blood 
from the tail of a newt, or scraping a 
thin shred from the gums of a mammal 
—an operation similar to, if not identi- 
cal with, that which we perform upon 
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ourselves every morning of our lives. 
To put forward such cases as these as 
evidences of diabolical cruelty is really 
childish. A good deal has been said 
with reference to the cruelty of sport. 
For my own part, however, I do not 
think there is much in the tu quoque 
argument. If cruelty there be in the 
one, it cannot be defended merely by 
showing that there is cruelty in the other 
also. It has been said by a witty 
Frenchman that if an Englishman were 
to see an angel from Heaven his first 
idea would be to get a gun and shoot 
him. As far, indeed, as mere suffering 
is concerned, it cannot be denied that 
one day’s battue will often inflict as 
much torture as all the physiological ex- 
periments of a year. It is not so much 
the animals which are killed as those 
which are wounded. Physiologists tell 
us of many cases in which hares, for in- 
stance, have been sent to them suffering 
from painful diseases caused by a single 
shot corn having been lodged in the 
serious cavities, thus producing acute 
inflammation, lasting for weeks, during 
which no doubt the animal must have 
suffered extreme pain ; nor will I enlarge 
on the dreadful sufferings of animals 
which are caught in traps, and which 
have often been known in their torment 
to gnaw off the limb by which they were 
held fast. Still I trust I may be per- 
mitted to express a hope that one result 
of the strong sentiments which have 
grown up on this subject may be to alter 
the state of feeling in which men of high 
character, and I do not doubt, really, 
most kind-hearted, think it a legitimate 
subject of pride to boast of the greatest 
number of lives which they have been 
able to destroy in the course of a day’s 
so-called sport; and we must remember 
that, while in the one case it is the death 
itself of these animals which is the ob- 
ject in view, the aim of physiologists 
is the relief of suffering. And now let 
me ask the House whether there are 
not two sides to this question.. For 
months past, most sensational attacks 
have been made on medical men and 
physiologists. Thus, Miss Cobb, in a 
paper on the moral aspects of vivisec- 
tion, states that— 

“Physiologists are indulging a maleficent 
tendency which already exists in their pupils’ 
dispositions, when they invite mere lads of the 
Bob Sawyer type to watch their frightful ex- 
periments ; the more frightful, so much, alas! 
the more attractive.” 
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Mr. Hoggan, in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission, though he is good 
enough to say that, in his opinion, physi- 
ologists are not the monsters some people 
picture them to be, and that they do not 
gloat over torture, states that ‘their 
glaring fault is an entire want of feel- 
ing,” and that ‘their feelings are en- 
tirely blunted.” Mr. Jesse asserts that 
he could prove the existence of cruelties 
not surpassed by any in the history of 
mankind, and Sir George Duckett does 
not hesitate to speak of the ‘“ hellish 
practices’ of physiologists. Such lan- 
guage is quite unjustifiable, still it ought 
not to influence us. I for one, while con- 
vinced that vivisection is in some cases 
justifiable, feel deeply that it ought only 
to be resorted to, if other methods fail, 
under a deep sense of responsibility, and 
with every precaution to avoid all unne- 
cessary suffering. The Bill now before 
the House expresses the earnest desire 
of the country that no unnecessary suf- 
fering should be inflicted ; it requires the 
use of anesthetics wherever possible ; 
and though I hope to see some improve- 
ments introduced in Committee, I shall 
certainly support the second reading, 
which will make obligatory those pre- 
cautions which, as a matter of fact, are 
even now practically adopted. In doing 
so, however, I desire to say, in conclu- 
sion, for myself, and I believe I may 
add for not a few other hon. Members 
of this House, that so far from wishing 
to imply any condemnation of an honour- 
able Profession, so far from considering 
that medical men are justly open to any 
imputation of callousness or of cruelty, 
I believe that their earnest desire, as, 
indeed, it is the very object of their 
lives, is to mitigate suffering and to 
diminish pain. 

Mr. HOLT*: Sir, I have taken 
great interest in the question now before 
the House and have been permitted to 
introduce a Bill on the subject. It 
would not be in Order to discuss on this 
occasion the provisions of my Bill. I 
will only say that my proposals aim at 
a general amendment of the law of 
cruelty to animals, and a special prohi- 
bition of painful experiments in scien- 
tific investigation. It is my conviction 
that we cannot effectually deal with this 
question in any other way. That being so, 
it will not be surprising to the House if I 
have but little to say in favour of the 
Bill of the Government. I find myself 
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in a difficult and somewhat painful 
position with reference to it. The Bill 
comes to us recommended by my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary in 
whose integrity of purpose and humanity 
of feeling I have great confidence ; who 
deserves my thanks, and the thanks of 
those who oppose vivisection, and a 
frank acknowledgment of our obligations 
to him for taking up the subject, and 
attempting to grapple with its diffi- 
culties. On the one hand, with the 
Preamble of the Bill and its 1st clause 
I find no fault. They recognize a prin- 
ciple which I warmly approve, the 
principle that cruelty in the pursuit of 
science is as detestable, as much to be 
condemned, as cruelty in any other form: 
—a principle which I hope the House 
will not hesitate to affirm. But, Sir, on 
the other hand, I cannot approve the 
manner in which my right hon. Friend 
proposes to effect his object. I regard 
the provisions of the Bill as at variance 
with the spirit and principle of the 
Preamble, and am compelled to express, 
in the strongest terms, my objection to 
this mode of dealing with the question 
of vivisection. I must also express my 
regret that the Bill has been left to the 
last days of the Session. There is not 
time for full discussion. Were I to 
attempt to address myself to the whole 
question, or to follow the arguments 
employed by the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Dr. Ward) and the hon. Member 
for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock), I 
should occupy an amount of time, for 
which I cannot ask, at this period of the 
Session. My endeavour shall be to 
explain to the House my own position, 
and to keep my remarks as closely 
as possible to the Bill under considera- 
tion. That my position may be fully 
understood, I wish to say that I look 
upon this as a moral question, and 
therefore one that does not admit of 
compromise; and that, if I am asked 
to accept an incomplete measure with 
reference to it, such a measure must be 
based on cleared and definite principles, 
in harmony with the moral view of the 
case. Now, Sir, I do not say that all 
infliction of pain is cruelty; but I do 
maintain that all unauthorized infliction 
of pain is cruelty. When we take up 
this subject as a moral question, we 
have not merely to ask ourselves what 
suits our own convenience, or hurts our 
feelings, but, what are the terms on 
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which the Creator has placed the animal 
world in our power. Has He assigned 
any limits to, or imposed any conditions 
upon the exercise of that power? When 
my right hon. Friend speaks of holding 
the balance between contending parties, 
he must permit me to remind him that, 
from our point of view, it is not a ques- 
tion in which a balance has to be struck 
between conflicting opinions, but one in 
which a decision has to be formed be- 
tween right and wrong; he has not to 
hold a balance between sentiment and 
science, but to make his decision as I 
maintain, notwithstanding the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Dr. Ward), between the principle of 
humanity and the spirit of cruelty. 
And when my right hon. Friend speaks 
of the results as justifying the practices, 
I ask him how far he is prepared to 
extent that principle in legislation? Is 
he prepared to admit a plea on the part 
of a pickpocket, that the contents of the 
purse which he stole saved his family 
from starvation, and therefore justified 
his act in taking it? My objection to 
the details of this Bill is that science is 
set above humanity. The Preamble 
admits that humanity has claims to be 
heard against science:—The Bill pro- 
vides a system of licences and certificates 
under which the Secretary of State is 
authorized to legalize cruelty in the pur- 
suit of science. What the Bill gives 
with one hand it takes away with the 
other. It recognizes that cruelty is 
possible—nay, I may say probable, in 
scientific experiments on animals, and 
provides licences to place physiologists 
under certain restrictions; and then it 
actually proceeds to provide a system 
of certificates to release them from 
those restrictions. I contend that this 
system of licences and certificates will 
prove no adequate security against 
cruelty. Is my right hon. Friend pre- 
pared to undertake to sit in judgment 
on the theories and proposals of scientific 
men? Is he prepared to say that this or 
that theory shall not be tested by ex- 
periment? When I know that he is 
already over-worked with the business 
of his Department I am convinced that 
he cannot undertake this additional 
labour, and that he must rely upon the 
opinions of the scientific men whom he 
may consult. He has told us that he 
proposes to amend the Bill, by introduc- 
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from one of the learned bodies enume- 
rated in Clause 11, before he issues a 
licence: and I maintain that when that 
certificate has been given, my right hon. 
Friend will have very little option. He 
will feel bound to issue his licence: yet, 
Sir, what security has he for the sound- 
ness of judgment or humanity of feeling 
of the learned body which is to be au- 
thorized to issue the certificate? When 
I turn to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission I find that eminence in physio- 
logy is no guarantee against inhumanity. 
Page 17—‘‘ It is not to be doubted that 
inhumanity may be found in persons of 
very high position as physiologists.” 
And when I read the evidence given 
before the Commission I find that the 
scientific witnesses act upon principles 
which enable them to claim for them- 
selves, and require them to extend to 
other experimenters, the very widest 
latitude in their practice. Further, on 
what ground can the Secretary of State 
suspend a certificate? If he question 
the decision of one of these learned 
bodies, they will tell him that there are 
grave scientific reasons which justify the 
experiment which he questions, that the 
blame must rest with him if he retard 
the progress of science, and hinder dis- 
coveries calculated to mitigate human 
suffering. Unless my right hon. Friend 
is prepared to set at nought the scientific 
world he cannot help himself. You may 
tell me he will have his Inspectors 
through whom he can regulate experi- 
ments. I should like to know what the 
value of this inspection will be. I am 
told that inspection under the anatomy 
Act is a sham. I fear this will be a 
sham. Ifthe Inspector be a physiologist, 
even if he do his duty, he will see no 
abuse and no cruelty ; if he be alayman, 
and venture to report to the Secretary of 
State some instance of cruelty, the ex- 
ama will at once allege that the 

nspector is no competent judge as to 
cruelty in scientific investigations. He 
will maintain that there is a great scien- 
tific purpose to be served in which the 
infliction of pain is inevitable; that a 
licence and certificate have been provided 
by Act of Parliament for the very pur- 
pose that pain may be inflicted with im- 
punity, under the protection of the law. 
And he will add that no man except the 
operator can judge of the amount of pain 
which is necessary to render the experi- 
ment perfect. Now, Sir, these are no 
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imaginary arguments. I have made use 
of terms and opinions taken from the 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission by scientific witnesses, and I ask 
how is my right hon. Friend to judge in 
such a case? I believe the grossest 
cruelties will never come to his ears, but 
if they do will he not be placed in a 
great difficulty? He will feel that to 
suspend the certificate and withdraw the 
licence will affix a stigma to the charac- 
ter, possibly, of an eminent man, which 
he will be loth to do. He will be told 
that the charges are exaggerated and 
cannot be proved, and what can he do? 
My fear is that the Bill will prove practi- 
cally inoperative; and I desire to ex- 
press the strongest objection to a system 
of licences and certificates the practical 
effect of which will be to legalize cruelty 
in this country. It may be the opinion 
of some hon. Members that my remarks 
would be more properly made in Com- 
mittee. Under ordinary circumstances I 
should place Amendments on the Paper, 
and discuss them in Committee; but 
when I observe that Amendments to 
meet my views of the case would be so 
numerous as to amount almost to a re- 
modelling of the Bill; when I observe, 
considering the period of the Session at 
which we have arrived, that they could 
not be fully discussed, nor the sense of 
the House fairly ascertained, I am in- 
duced to abstain from any such course 
in deference to the opinion of those more 
experienced than myself, and to cast en- 
tirely on my right hon. Friend all re- 
sponsibility as to details. I wish, how- 
ever, plainly to say, that I cannot regard 
this measure as in any sense a settlement 
of the question—not even a temporary 
settlement of the question. There must 
be no mistake as to any supposed com- 
promise in the matter. No compromise 
has been offered to the opponents of 
vivisection: all the concessions made 
have been made to the doctors, all the 
alterations made tend to secure advan- 
tages for physiologists, and every one of 
them has, in my opinion, made the Bill 
worse than it was before. But no doubt 
my right hon. Friend will say that the 
Bill is based on the Report of the Royal 
Commission. I therefore ask leave to 
state the reasons, or some of them, why 
we cannot accept the conclusions of the 
Report. In so doing desire to speak with 
all respect of the Commission. I should 
be very sorry to bring against any one of 
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the Commissioners a charge of intentional 
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means in his dotage at that time, quite the 


partiality; but when I know that two | Teverse.” (1290.) 


eminent physiologists who are favour- 
able to vivisection were on the Commis- 
sion, and that there was on the Commis- 
sion no professional man competent to 
discuss the question with them, I cannot 
feel any surprise that the Report should 
be tinged with a vivisectional colour ; 
indeed, I am rather surprised that it is 
not more so. I imagine the lay influ- 
ence must have kept the phyisologists in 
check. My first objection to the Report 
is that, in my opinion, it is founded on 
a fallacy. It assumes that which re- 
quires to be proved. Both the witnesses 
in their evidence, and the Commission 
in their Report, assume that there is a 
necessity for vivisection. We are not 
prepared to admit this; to assume it 
begs the whole question. I submit that 
if the evidence be fairly examined it 
may be shown that there is (1) no insu- 
perable necessity for the practice of vi- 
visection, and (2) that there exist suffi- 
cient reasons why on moral, social, and 
even scientific grounds the practice 
should not only be discouraged but pro- 
hibited. The moral sense of the coun- 
try has been shocked by the details 
which have been published ; and the 
more people see and hear of them the 
more convinced they are of the difficulty 
of dealing with the subject except by 
prohibiting it altogether. I have a 
further objection to the Report. It seems 
to me that it has a bias—I do not say 
an intentional bias—but none the less 
a decided bias, in favour of the physio- 
logists. I will endeavour to prove this: 
—One of the great authorities which the 
Commissioners quote in favour of vivi- 
section—indeed the authority, as I un- 
derstand it, which they adduce to estab- 
lish its necessity—is Haller. He was 
the great physiologist of the last century ; 
and on page 9 they give us an extract 
from his writings. But I ask why is 
there no reference to Dr. Rolleston’s 
evidence in connection with this extract 
from Haller’s writings? He had told 
the Commission that pit 


‘The famous Haller did at one time practice 
vivisections, in his own words supra fidem certé 
numerosas : . as he grew older he grew 
more sensitive to the infliction of pain; and, as 
is stated by Krug, Haller fell in his later age 
into a permanent anguish of conscience, which 
is shown in his epistles, reproaching himself 
most bitterly for his vivisections. . I 
should wish to state that Haller was by no 
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There is also a passage in the evidence 
of Sir William Fergusson, containing a 
similar sentiment. He says, in answer 
to the Question— 


“ Did I rightly understand from you just now 
that your own opinion in mature life was much 
less favourable to these experiments than it was 
when you were young ?—Yes, because I had not 
the same grasp of the subject at that time. I 
was more perhaps influenced by what other 
people had done, and by the wish to come up to 
what they had done in regard to such matters, 
but the more matured judgment of recent years 
has led me to say to myself now that I would 
not perform some of the operations at this 
present time that I performed myself in earlier 
days.” (1031.) 


From this I draw the inference that the 
cultivation of the moral sense and the 
growth of experience, do not dispose 
men to favour the practice of vivisec- 
tion, but rather to regard it with dis- 
favour. When eminent physiologists 
grow old, they reproach themselves for 
their practices, and affirm that vivisec- 
tion “has not been of that immense 
value to human nature that some claim 
for it.” (1015.) Would-a remark to 
that effect have been out of place in the 
Report? Has not the fact an important 
bearing on its conclusions? Then I take 
another case. As an instance of the ad- 
vantages derived from vivisection, the 
Report brings prominently forward that 
of the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood by Harvey. ‘This is the great in- 
stance of the value of vivisection, which 
the physiologists are perpetually quot- 
ing in proof of their views. In the 
Report it is stated as an absolute cer- 
tainty, that the circulation of the blood 
was discovered by vivisection. I ask, 
why is the evidence of Dr. Acland on 
this point wholly overlooked? Dr. 
Acland is a man of position and learn- 
ing. He says, in answer to a Question 
on that subject— 


“Tt is not quite certain what argumentation 
led Harvey to that, whether it was the observa- 
tion of the living structure or the contemplation 
of the dead structure.” (991.) 


Why, again, is no reference made to the 
circumstance, given in evidence by Dr. 
Sharpey (394) and Mr. Turner (3025), 
that it was Malpighi who really estab- 
lished the doctrine in quesiion, by means 
of the mieroscope? If I understand the 
evidence aright, there was a link want- 
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ing in the chain, which Harvey, not- 
withstanding his great attainments, 
could not supply: that vivisection failed 
to achieve the discovery, and that it is 
in truth due to anatomy and the micro- 
scope. Let me correct that ssomewhat— 
for I have no wish to hide the fact given 
in Mr. Turner’s evidence, that Malpighi 
was a vivisector, and that his observa- 
tions with the microscope were made on 
the lungs of a frog—but on turning to 
Dr. Acland’s evidence I find that the 
foot of a frog under the microscope is 
sufficient for the purpose ; and I say that 
the evidence proves that the great dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood 
might have been obtained without vivi- 
section, by means of anatomy and the 
microscope. This, however, is not 
noticed in the Report. To take another 
instance of apparent bias in favour of 
vivisectors—the Report in page 10 seeks 
to establish the humanity of physiolo- 
gists. It refers to a passage in Dr. 
Sharpey’sevidence—that he was ‘utterly 
repelled” asa young man by Majendie’s 
experiments in Paris, and that he does 
not now hesitate to speak of one of them 
as his “infamous” experiment. Now, 
Sir, I would gladly give Dr. Sharpey 
all the credit he deserves for his humane 
feelings ; but when the Royal Commis- 
sioners hold him up as an example of 
humanity, I ask why no reference is 
made to the opinions expressed by him 
in answer to Questions (576) and (581) ? 
He says— 


“T think, for a great scientific end, I should 
justify it (a lingering, painful experiment) pro- 
vided you could show that it was a great scienti- 
fic end” ... and “who is competent to in- 
spect and say what is a scientific result or not ? 
You must trust to the persons that you permit 
to make these experiments ?” 


If I understand that aright, there are 

rinciples laid down which go far to 
justify all that Majendie ever did. Dr. 
Sharpey’s humanity seems to consist in 
sparing his own feelings. True humanity 
surely regards the feelings of the sufferer, 
not of the spectator. The examination 
of Mr. Lewes confirms this view of the 
humanity of physiologists. He does not 
propose to interfere with the practice of 
vivisectors ; but he says, ‘‘I could not 
bear to experiment on dogs and cats.” 
I do not understand the reason to be 
that they would suffer pain: it would be 
painful to him: others may experiment, 
and if he do not see it, he has no objec- 
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tion. Is that humanity? Sir, it is this 
spurious humanity—this hard-hearted 
humanity, which we dread in a medical 
man. So long as his own feelings are 
not touched, he sees no pain, no abuse. 
We dread the application of that prin- 
ciple of action to the human subject;— 
that the sufferings of the patient are to 
be of no consideration compared with 
the success of the operation, the reputa- 
tion of the operator, and the advance- 
ment of science;—thatall to be considered 
is the feeling of the bystanders, and the 
possible indignation of the public. And, 
let me ask, how do these gentlemen 
really differ from Dr. Klein? The hon. 
Member for Galway spoke of Dr. Klein 
as having been rather hardly treated. 
Lagree with him. I do not sympathize 
with Dr. Klein’s opinions, but I believe 
he honestly spoke the truth. He knew 
enough of the English language to speak 
the truth: possibly not enough to veil 
his meaning under a cloud of ambiguous 
words. He said that the consequences 
to be considered were those which con- 
cerned himself; not those which con- 
cerned animals: and that English physio- 
logists took the same view. I think I 
have already shown that Dr. Klein is 
correct in that particular. But how does 
this bear on the question of anzesthetics ? 
Is there not reason to think that if the 
physiologist has no fear of being bitten 
or scratched, he will be careless as to the 
administration of an anesthetic? It 
appears to me to establish the opinion 
of Dr. Haughton. He was examined 
on this point, to the following effect :— 

“You stated that you had no confidence in a 
mere regulation that experiments should be per- 
formed under anesthetics. Could you give us 
any further reasons why you think that? I 
need not tell you that it is a most important 
part of the matter —well, that is notorious 
amongst physiologists. Unless the thing be in- 
spected, I would not trust to it that complete 
anesthesia would be produced. I would not 
trust the enthusiast who is dissecting to keep 
it up always as long as it was needed.”’ (1892.) 

“We have heard that he would be likely to 
do it for the sake of the operation itself because 
he would perform it with much greater ease 
under anesthesia? If it would facilitate his 
operation it would, of course, always be used 
by him, but not always if it would not facilitate 
it.” (1893.) 

“You would not approve of its being taken 
out of the operation of the criminal Acts against 
cruelty if anzesthesia was used ?>—Most certainly 
not, because I know the practice is to use the 
anzsthesia very imperfectly, and when the con- 
trolling eye is gone to drop the use of it alto- 
gether.” (1884.) 
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Does not this render the recommenda- 
tion in the Report, as to the use of 
aneesthetics, of doubtful value? Does 
it not add force to the opinion expressed 
by Sir William Fergusson ?— 


“T think there is a great weakness on the 
part of those who try to make it appear that 
vivisection on the lower animals may now be 
more readily done than it could be before because 
an experiment at the time of an animal being 
insensible is really of little or no value.” 
(1080.) 


All this confirms my belief in the accu- 
racy of the opinion expressed by a well- 
known physiologist (Dr. Hoggan) that 
anesthetics are rather/a curse than a 
blessing to the lower creatures, because 
they tend to lull public feeling towards 
vivisectors rather than pain in the vivi- 
sected. Again, on page 13 of the Report, 
I find the opinion of Sir James Paget is 
quoted on the subject of snake poison in 
India. Sir James is of opinion that it 
will be impossible to discover an anti- 
dote without experiments on animals. 
It seems to me worthy of note, that no 
reference is made to the opinion of Dr. 
Swaine Taylor on this subject, as given 
in answer to Question 1205. Dr. Taylor 
is a great authority on poisons, and his 
opinion may surely be considered as of 
some weight. Dr. Taylor was expressly 
questioned upon this subject. He was 
informed as to Sir James Paget’s opinion, 
and was asked to say whether he agreed 
with it. The reply was ‘‘I do not.” 
Yet the Report does not refer to this 
opinion expressed by Dr. Taylor. On 
page 15, I find that Sir James Paget’s 
opinion is again quoted, with reference 
to legislative interference with vivisec- 
tion. He advocates the establishment 
of a medical council to authorize experi- 
ments; being of opinion that though 
one man might do something unreason- 
able or unnecessary, the joint opinion of 
three or four members of the Medical 
Profession would be a guarantee against 
such abuses. Now, Sir, this bears on 
the Bill under consideration. The idea 
of Sir James Paget is in some sort 
adopted in Clause 11. I ask, why is 
there no reference in the Report to the 
fact’ given in evidence by Professor 
Haughton ?— 


“The recent trial at Norwich has established 
the fact that in a public medical congress and 
sanctioned by a majority of the members, an 
experiment was tried which has since been 
formally pronounced by two of the most emi- 
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nent surgeons in the kingdom to have been 
‘cruel and unnecessary.’” (1867.) 


Has this no bearing on the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission? Once 
more, on page 16, Dr. Rutherford is 
brought forward as an authority for 
experiments without anesthetics, in lec- 
tures to students. He says that it is im- 
portant to exhibit to a class the action of 
strychnine. When the Commission quote 
Dr. Rutherford, why do they not also 
quote Dr.Taylor? Is not he an equally 
good authority? What does he say ?— 

“With regard to strychnine I think in some 
of the evidence already before us it has been 
said that it is important that medical practi- 
tioners, when they are students, should see the 
operation of strychnine upon animals to see how 
it causes death. Is that your opinion ? -—I 
really do not consider it absolutely necessary. 
(1218.) ... There is something very dreadful 
in the operation of strychnine upon an animal; 
no doubt it suffers agonizing pain.” (1219.) 

“In your judgment at the present day are 
the symptoms of poisoning by strychnine so well 
established that it is unnecessary to show 
students the operation itself, in order to enable 
them to see what the effect of strychnine is >—I 
think it quite unnecessary.” (1222.) .... 
“There really is no point to be gained by 
poisoning an animal with strychnine; we gain 
nothing by it, and in my opinion it is a cruel 
experiment.” (1179.) 


There is one other instance which, in my 
opinion, affords proof of a bias in the 
Report in favour of vivisection, to which 
I must refer. There was given in evi- 
dence a remarkable opinion by the late 
Sir Charles Bell with reference to the 
value of vivisection. No notice is taken 
of it in the Report. Sir Charles Bell is 
reported to have said or written (see The 
Times, August 13th, 1863, quoted by 
Mr. Colam in his evidence)— 


“ Experiments (vivisections) have never been 
the means of discovery; and the survey of what 
has been done of late years will prove that the 
opening of living animals has done more to per- 
petuate error, than to enforce the just views 
taken from anatomy and the natural motions.” 


But Sir, so far as I am aware, there was 
no searching cross-examination of any- 
body, to ascertain when this opinion was 
given—under what circumstances and 
how it was given, what is the authority 
for it and the value of it. Sir Charles 
Bell was a great physiologist. The Re- 
port does not mention his opinion. 
Haller is quoted—Harvey is quoted— 
not Bell. Isit surprising, with this ten- 
dency to ignore the evidence of witnesses 
unfavourable to vivisection, that we 
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should be unable to accept the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the Com- 
mission? JI say, Sir, that this Bill, 
based on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, will not satisfy the country. I 
know that if we pass this Bill the dis- 
appointment of many persons will be 
very great: they would rather have no 
Bill at all. The vast majority of those 
who have petitioned this House on the 
subject are in favour of the total pro- 
hibition of vivisection. A Return has 
been recently laid on the Table, showing 
that the number of petitioners, asking 
for prohibition, is 146,889, whilst only 
1,520 ask for restriction to be placed on 
the practice. I ask, what will be the 
practical effect of this Bill if it pass into 
law? Will not Dr. Ferrier continue to 
slice away the brains of his unfortunate 
monkeys, bit by bit—and under a cer- 
tificate—I presume he will have one, if 
he choose—without anesthetics, even in 
the presence of the Inspector; and to 
apply his electrodes to the tenderest 
parts of the body of his miserable victim ? 
[‘*Oh!”] Have hon. Members read 
the accounts given in evidence of the pro- 
ceedings of Dr. Ferrier? [‘‘Oh!”]} It 
may be disagreeable; it is very painful to 
read and to hear these details— but I 
must refer tothem. I quote from ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society.” (Page 
276 of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion. )— 

“The ganglia were subjected to experimenta- 
tion in the following seven cases . wie eR 
In this case irritation of the right anterior 
tubercle (nates) caused intense dilation of both 
pupils—especially beginning in the left—eleva- 
tion of the eyebrows, and turning of the eye- 
balls upward and to the left, at the same time 
that the head was turned in the same direction, 
with an intensely pathetic expression. Mo- 
mentary application of the electrodes to the 
posterio tubercles (testes) caused the animal to 
bark loudly, the sound passing with longer 
stimulation into every conceivable variation of 
howling and screaming... . XII. . .. whenthe 
animal was nearly dead, irritation of the testes 
caused only powerful retraction of the angles of 
the mouth, so as to shew the firmly clenched 
teeth.” 

Sir, I read that account with disgust and 
indignation. I know they say these ex- 
periments were performed under anws- 
thetics, and would make it appear that 
the animal suffers no more than the 
wires of a pianoforte. They will not 
persuade the public of that. The im- 
pression will prevail that there was at 
any rate imperfect narcosis: and people 
will not forget Dr. Ferrier’s evidence, 
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when they observe his experiments. He 
said (3245)— 

“*T should say . that where 
the administration of an anwsthetic would pre- 
judice the object for which the experiment was 
conceived, then the experiment is still justifiable, 
notwithstanding the fact that it might inflict a 
certain amount of pain on the animal.” 


I repeat that I read the account of these 
experiments with disgust and indigna- 
tion. They manifest, in my opinion, a 
refinement of cruelty, to be punished, 
not to be protected, by law. They 
manifest a refinement of cruelty which 
renders the operator, in my opinion, 
quite unfit to be trusted with the care of 
an animal, much less of a human being. 
When it comes to the knowledge of the 
public that these are the practices of a 
medical man who has free access to the 
lunatic asylums of the West Riding, 
public indignation will know no bounds. 
I wish to know from my right hon. 
Friend whether he considers that the 
published accounts of Dr. Ferrier’s pro- 
ceedings disqualify him from holding a 
licence or a certificate under this Bill? 
If not, it may well be regarded as a 
Physiologist’s Protection Bill. Dr. 
Sibson, in like manner, under the 
theory that ‘‘ there is very little suffer- 
ing inflicted” in baking, freezing, or 
“carefully starving” (they are his own 
words) animals, may, if he chooses, 
practice these experiments, which are 
in his estimation ‘‘the reverse of pain- 
ful.” (4745. 4749.) Dr. Rutherford, 
under this Bill, may go on with his 
biliary fistula, and subject not 40 but 
100 dogs, if he likes, to protracted pain, 
of which Dr. McKendrick tells us that 
it is ‘‘ very considerable.” Dr. Legg may 
gratify his scientific crotchets on an un- 
numbered series of wretched cats left to 
pine away in misery—and all with im- 
punity, under the protection of the law! 
When all this is understood ; when it is 
understood that the Secretary of State 
can only withdraw a licence in extreme 
cases and that the secrets of the torture- 
chambers will rarely reach his ears; 
when the public read the Blue Book, 
and the details of the horrible practices 
come to be known; when they under- 
stand that in registered places, and by 
licensed persons, these practices may be 
pursued with impunity, I do not doubt 
the result. England will ring from one 
end to the other with the cry that they 


| shall be stopped. I cannot believe that 
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Englishmen will ever permit. cruelty to 
be perpetrated in the name of science. 
I regret, Sir, that the doctors have taken 
up the subject in the way in which they 
have done ; that the leaders of the Pro- 
fession have identified themselves with 
the practice of vivisection. They think 
they have great power, it is true. I 
admit that their influence is very power- 
ful; but there are things more powerful 
than the influence of the doctors, and 
one of them is, that English feeling 
which has been outraged. I cannot be- 
lieve that Englishmen will suffer cruelty 
to be veiled under the guise of science, 
or will tolerate, in England, in the 
nineteenth century, practices worthy 
only of the dark ages. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the question 
before the House was whether they 
should read that Bill the second time or 
not, and that depended on the provisions 
of the Bill itself and on the character of 
the persons who were to be affected by 
them. As to the provisions of the Bill 
itself, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had gained rather more advantage 
than he was entitled to by the very con- 
ciliatory manner in which he had opened 
that discussion, because no doubt he had 
persuaded hon. Members who had not 
looked carefully into the matter, that 
the Bill was exceedingly mild and gentle ; 
that it was a Bill to which no reasonable 
person would object, and one from which 
the sting had been taken by the sugges- 
tions that he had made, and that there- 
fore the House ought to accept it as a 
satisfactory settlement of the question. 
Now, for himself, he was sorry to say 
that, with every wish to meet the right 
hon. Gentleman half-way, his opinion on 
that matter would not allow him to do 
so. He regarded that measure as a very 
harsh and severe measure, and thought 
its harshness and severity were aggra- 
vated by the character of the people 
against whom—and against whom alone 
—it was directed. It began by declar- 
ing an entirely new offence—namely, 
that of performing on an animal any 
experiment calculated to give pain. The 
House was probably aware that no 
punishment by the law of England was 
attached to the moral offence of giving 
pain, and therefore the present Bill was 
an attempt to make a new criminal 
offence. Having commenced by this 
rather strong measure, the Bill went on 
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to set out seven different things that 
must be done in order to avoid the 
penalties it imposed. In addition to that 
there were four different means by way 
of certificate by which a person could 
obtain a relaxation of the seven different 
things with which they were called upon 
to comply. Very great powers were 
vested in the Secretary of State, and no 
experiment could be performed except 
upon licensed premises. The language 
of the Bill was such as to lead to the 
supposition that the persons against 
whom it was directed were persons en- 
gaged in a disreputable or doubtful 
trade, who were unworthy of trust and 
had wicked propensities, and against 
whom the most stringent precautions had 
to be taken. There was no precedent 
for any Bill of this kind except by that 
furnished by measures directed against 
persons who in years gone by used to be 
called ‘‘ body-snatchers,”’ and this fact 
was by no means complimentary to the 
Medical Profession, against whom this 
measure of exceptional severity was pro- 
posed to be enacted. Had the Home 
Secretary thought fit to incorporate in a 
Bill the four excellent rules laid down 
by the British Association, he could have 
entertained no objection to it. It was 
one thing to make the laws for putting 
down wicked or immoral or cruel prac- 
tices, and it was another to establish a 
machinery of inspection and supervision 
which was to the last degree an insult to 
an educated and scientific body of men, 
and which imposed a stigma upon them 
which nothing could wash away. He 
objected to the Bill because it was, in 
his opinion, one of the most stringent 
and degrading character directed against 
the Medical Profession, telling them in 
so many words that they were not to be 
trusted to conduct experiments, and 
placing them in the hands of a class of 
officials. If wrong, he should be most 
happy to be corrected; but he challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to 
produce any precedent for the measure 
except in the case of those directed 
against persons labouring under the 
gravest suspicion. The next question 
was — who were the persons against 
whom the Bill was directed? They 
were the physiologists. And who were 
the physiologists? They were almost 
without exception medical men. If per- 
sons possessing no medical knowledge 
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took upon themselves to tamper with the 
life or the sensations of inferior animals, 
he should not object to a measure being 
passed to put a stop to such a practice; 
but what he objected to was that a num- 
ber of gentlemen who had received the 
highest medical education, who had 
taken degrees of the highest merit, men 
to whom the most precious lives and the 
most important secrets, involving the 
happiness of families, were entrusted, 
who often had to exercise judicial and 
quasi-judicial functions, and who, with 
rare exceptions, justified the confidence 
reposed in them, were to be subjected to 
supervision and restraint as though they 
were capable of the most cruel and 
wicked acts. He was surprised that any 
amount of popular clamour or expression 
of feeling on the part of ignorant per- 
sons could have induced Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce a measure that 
was so manifestly unfair and unjust as 
the present. While the possession of the 
medical degree did not, perhaps, insure, 
it gave sound and reasonable ground for 
believing that men who had passed 
severe examinations, and who had 
proved themselves to be of competent 
skill could be trusted in matters of this 
kind without their being fettered by the 
restrictions now proposed to be imposed 
upon them. If there were any doubt 
upon the point he need only appeal to 
the Report of the Commission to remove 
it. Although he was unable to agree in 
the recommendations of that Commis- 
sion, yet he must say that their Report 
bore the most ample testimony to the 
humanity and the good feeling of the 
Medical Profession and also to that of 
the medical students. In these circum- 
stances, he was entitled to ask where 
was the ground for this extraordinary 
legislation, for this inspection and re- 
porting, for this creation of a new of- 
fence, and all the machinery contained 
in the Bill? What had the Medical 
Profession done that it should be sub- 
jected to such insulting and degrading 
restrictions? It might, perhaps, be said 
that notwithstanding their high opinion 
of the Medical Profession, the Commis- 
sion had recommended that some strin- 
gent measure should be passed, but let 
the Commissioners answer that. He 
confessed that it certainly was inexpli- 
cable to him that, entertaining that high 
opinion of the Profession, they should 
have arrived at such a conclusion. Plato 
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had said that the people of his Republic, 
being well trained up, would require but 
few laws; yet here were a class of edu- 
cated gentlemen, admirably trained up, 
for whom the House of Commons was 
asked to legislate in the most stringent 
manner. Turning to another branch of 
the subject, he wished to point out that 
this Bill was drawn up without the 
slightest reference to the existing state 
of the law in England, insomuch that 
that law was entirely confined to do- 
mestic animals. Under the present law 
any person who cruelly illtreated a 
domestic animal was liable to a penalty 
of £5, or to two months’ imprisonment, 
and that was the whole of the law on 
the subject of cruelty to animals in this 
country, with the exception of some pro- 
visions against bull-baiting, badger- 
drawing, and cock-fighting, which were 
directed rather against riotous assem- 
blings and breaches of the peace than 
in favour of humanity. Tho law did 
not say a word in favour of non-domes- 
tic animals; so far as they were con- 
cerned, their charter of freedom and 
mercy had not yet been begun to be 
written in the legislation of this coun- 
try. By the Bill two blacks were made 
a white—that was to say, the infliction 
of pain, which was not a crime, and the 
trying of an experiment, which was not 
a crime, when added together made a 
crime, and the result was that — in 
which it was justified—in the only case 
in which the suffering of animals could 
be entirely justified by the end in 
view the infliction of it was made 
penal. The crime created by the Bill 
was not the infliction of pain upon an 
animal, but the infliction of that pain 
for the purposes of experiment for the 
benefit of mankind. Let him put a case 
by way of illustration. It was said that 
by the infliction of torture upon a 
monkey, the animal in its agony could 
be made to make the most extraordinary 
and grotesque grimaces. Supposing a 
medical man, in the interests of human 
life, inflicted such torture upon a monkey 
by way of experiment, he would come 
within the provisions of this Bill and 
would be liable to punishment. But 
where a man for mere amusement, and 
to gratify a morbid curiosity, inflicted 
the same torture, in order to witness 
these grotesque grimaces, he weuld not 
come within the provisions of the Bill 
and would not be liable to punishment 
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under it. Was it possible to reduce 
legislation to a lower depth of absur- 
dity? The only parallel to it was the 
defence of the persons charged under 
the Act against wounding with intent to 
disfigure that they had wounded a man 
with the intent not to disfigure but to 
murder him. Terrible cruelties were 
practised in the preparation of food for 
man which were not punishable by law. 
Thus, turtles were hung by the feet 
with their heads downwards for 24 hours 
before they were killed, in order that 
the blood might settle in the head and 
the meat be white for the table, and 
crabs were put into cold water and were 
gradually boiled alive. What, then, 
was the course that ought to be pur- 
sued? It had been indicated in the 
Petition presented to that House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh, which had 
been signed by upwards of 3,000 medi- 
cal men, in which they urged the 
Government to deal with the general 
law of cruelty to animals, and to lay 
down rules which would include them- 
selves in the event of their being guilty 
of wanton cruelty, but not to pass a 
measure that would put them, as distinct 
from the general community, under a 
peculiar stigma. He also ventured to 
recommend the adoption of that course 
to Her Majesty’s Government, for he 
was satisfied that the benefit of the 
human race, and even of animals, was 
concerned in the advancement of phy- 
siology, and that they would be acting 
cruelly if they put a stop to it. He 
therefore trusted that they would in- 
troduce a Bill prohibiting all acts of 
cruelty towards inferior animals, whe- 
ther domestic or non-domestic, and pre- 
vent them being subjected to any suffer- 
ing at human hands at all. But even if 
such a measure were passed, it should 
contain an exception in favour of the 
very men against whom the present 
measure was directed, who should be 
allowed under proper restrictions to make 
experiments which had for their object 
the benefit not only of the human race 
but of the animals themselves. They 
would thus do away with all the inspec- 
tion and certification, and the law would 
then work in the old English way-—it 
would work itself. They would not only 
have then adopted an efficient way of 
putting down all real cruelty, but would 
have proclaimed the great charter of 
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mercy to the whole creation. They 
would then have done far more to make 
it impossible that any cruelty could be 
practised in particular cases than if they 
multiplied all these small precautions so 
as to form the staple of the Bill. He 
protested against a measure of this kind, 
which was framed upon spurious ideas 
of mercy, and hoped that the House 


would not allow it to pass, at all events, - 


in its present shape. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM, in op- 
posing the Bill, said, he wished to point 
out that, even if the number of gentle- 
men who would be affected by this Bill 
was only 12 or 20 it was none the less 
incumbent upon the House to see that 
justice was done them irrespective of 
any clamour which might have arisen 
on this subject out-of-doors. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had just al- 
luded to the Report of the Commission, 
and it appeared that by the adoption of 
a very unusual course the Government 
measure went far beyond the recom- 
mendations which that Report contained. 
It was quite evident that the Govern- 
ment, doubtless owing to pressure that 
had been brought to bear upon them 
from influential quarters, had intended 
at one time to make this measure even 
more stringent than it was at present, 
and he had seen with considerable satis- 
faction the Amendments proposed by the 
Government as an indication of their 
intention to somewhat retrace their steps 
in that direction. Those who advocated 
these restrictions being placed upon 
medical men, on the ground that to au- 
thorize vivisection was to legalize cruelty, 
should not forget that the laws of na- 
ture in connection with animal life were 
all cruel, and therefore everything which 
was done as regarded it must necessarily 
be connected with torture. But the 
motive with which these experiments 
were undertaken more than palliated— 
entirely removed — any cruelty which 
might be supposed to attend them ; and, 
in his opinion, it was perfectly astounding 
that men who spent their lives and their 
fortunes in inflicting death and pain in 
some shape or another on the inferior 
animals, as a matter of sport, should 
have taken an active part in the agita- 
tion in favour of this Bill. He ob- 
jected to the Bill on three grounds— 
first, that it proposed to enact that places 
should be registered for the purpose of 
experiments instead of licences being 
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given to individuals to conduct them ; 
secondly, that it authorized the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors by the Home em. 
tary ; and thirdly, that it exempted dogs 
and cats from experiments. In his opi- 
nion, there should be no exemptions in 
a Bill of this character. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR: Sir, there 
are two Bills relating tovivisection before 
this House. The Government Bill ad- 
mits its necessity, but regulates its prac- 
tice so as to prevent or diminish animal 
suffering. The Bill of the hon. Member 
for Lancaster (Mr. Holt) is of much 
wider scope, both in what it prevents 
and admits. It wholly prohibits physi- 
ologists from making experiments on 
living animals; but it proposes to give 
the sanction of the law (I think for the 
first time) to all those cruel cuttings and 
mutilations which man performs on do- 
mestic animals to make them of more 
use to him. Now, these two Bills fairly 
represent the phases of public feeling on 
this subject. The thorough prohibition 
of scientific vivisection is aimed at the 
practices of about a dozen physiologists 
all through the Kingdom, although not 
one instance of cruelty has been esta- 
blished against them during the three 
years’ agitation of the subject. And the 
same Bill throws a legal mantle of pro- 
tection around the thousands of our 
countrymen who hunt, who slaughter, 
who maim animals either for pleasure 
or profit. I know that the hon. Gentle- 
man thinks he has Scriptural warranty 
in the grant of animals to man for food, 
but it is difficult to include in such 
a warranty the hunting of foxes or even 
ordinary sport. There is another Scrip- 
tural authority which tells us that we 
often strain at gnats and swallow camels, 
and the Bill to my mind rather illustrates 
that it 

“ Compounds the sins it is inclined to, . 

By ye a those it has no mind to.” 
The Government Bill, on the other hand, 
settles itself on one portion of the field 
of cruelty and resolves to regulate that. 
There is this full justification for such a 
course, that all unavoidable animal suf- 
fering ought to be repressed. Only do 
not let us be under a misapprehension. 
We propose to regulate one minute 
corner of the vast field of the cruelty of 
the world. When we do so we are 
bound to survey the whole field for legis- 
lation on a future occasion. Because 
when our legislative conscience-has been 
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once awakened it cannot be stifled by a 
mere action of infinitesimal magnitude. 
Let us then understand that we are now 
occupied with the discussion of an insig- 
nificant and scarcely perceptible corner 
in the great field of cruelty in the world. 
All nature is red-handed. Animals prey 
upon each other and even rejoice in tor- 
ture. Their very instincts are formed in 
the attempt of one class of animals 
chasing others to eat them alive, and of 
the latter trying to escape being caught. 
Man is no exception. He is an omnivo- 
rous animal, with carnivorous propen- 
sities. He chases, fishes, hunts, slaugh- 
ters, with a keen zest for enjoyment. In 
the midst of his daily exercise of cruelty, 
he hears with horror that a dozen physi- 
ologists in this country inflict suffering 
on animals, not in the warm pursuit of 
the chase, but in what seems to him a 
cold-blooded pursuit of knowledge; and 
his conscience is aroused against them, 
but not against himself. He forgets 
that it is not only in the excitement of 
the chase that cruelty is inflicted. Agri- 
culturists are vivisectors on a huge 
scale. We scarcely eat a mutton chop 
unless the sheep has been cruelly cas- 
trated. Cattle are treated in the same 
way ; and even female animals, such as 
sows, are subjected to a severe operation 
when they are spayed. The very horses 
which we ride have been mutilated by a 
cruel and painful operation when young. 
Minor vivisections are of constant occur- 
rence. Farmers cut off the tails of sheep, 

or snip out portions of the ears of ani- 
mals, but no one calls them vivisectors. 

Cruelty in supplying us with food has 
hitherto not been subject to legislation, 

though I hope it will be as a sequel to 

this Bill. 1 know nothing more cruel 
than the mode of suplying rabbits to the 

Billingsgate market. They are caught 
in traps, and struggle through the whole 

night in cruel anguish, often with broken 
legs, till the keeper comes in the morning 
to put them out of their misery. We 

crimp salmon, cod, and skate, when 

alive. We throw lobsters into boiling 
water, or, what is worse, put the living 
lobster into cold water and gradually 

boil it. Now, if one of our dozen physi- 

ologists was to describe a single experi- 

ment made with such a reckless disre- 

gard of animal suffering as is daily per- 

petrated in preparing animals for food, 

he would be scouted by his brother 





physiologists and be driven out of the 
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Kingdom. Against such wholesale and 
wanton acts of cruelty as these no 
clamour has been raised. A mere 
ministration to the appetite of one man 
is thought to justify any amount of ani- 
mal suffering ; but the profit to the whole 
human race of a successful and well- 
devised physiological experiment is no 
excuse to the man of science if he inflict 
suffering in the pursuit of knowledge. 
My right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
intends to modify this Bill materially, 
but had it passed into law in its present 
form, see how different would have been 
the position of two men in regard to 
cruelty. Let us take an oyster for illus- 
tration. Any man to gratify his appe- 
tite may do what he likes with a living 
oyster. He vivisects it when he cuts its 
muscular attachment to the shell; he may 
subject it to as intense pain as its low or- 
ganization is susceptible of by covering 
it with vinegar and pepper. He may 
vivisect it in his mouth by the action of 
his teeth, or he may swallow it whole 
to be slowly killed in his stomach by 
the gradual action of its gastric juice, 
just as fishing birds do with the fish 
which they swallow. Now turn to the 
physiologist. Had this Bill become law 
in its present form, if my friend Dr. 
Sharpey, in his researches on ciliary 
movements, were to cut an oyster and 
put it under the microscope, without 
registering his house and receiving a 
certificate from the Secretary of State, 
this Bill would have fined him £50 or 
£100 pounds, or have given him three 
months’ imprisonment. What I want 
the House clearly to understand is, that 
all the animal suffering which will be 
prevented when this Bill becomes law is 
quite microscopic when contrasted with 
the suffering which will continue outside 
its operations. Nevertheless, I fully 
admit that is no argument against 
legislation. All that it justifies me in 
contending is, that we must not legislate 
unreasonably under the influence of a 
sentimental panic, which arose from 
an imperfect acquaintance with facts, 
although now the Royal Commission 
has done much good service in putting 
them in their true light. There are, 
however, well-grounded reasons for 
legislation, and these operated upon me 
last year when I introduced a Bill on the 
same subject. Though the Bill was in- 
troduced by me, it was in reality pre- 
pared by very eminent physiologists, 
Mr. Lyon Playfair 
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among whom I maymention Mr. Darwin, 
Mr. Huxley, and Dr. Burdon Sanderson, 
and was approved by the heads of the 
two Colleges in London. It is obvious, 
therefore, that physiologists themselves 
were early in the field in recognition of 
the necessity for legislation; and I will 
explain why they were so. They knew, 
as the Royal Commission has since told 
the public, that they uniformly adopted 
methods for preventing animal suffering 
or for mitigating it in the few instances 
in which it is inevitable, and they desired 
that this customary obligation should be 
made statutory in order to inform and 
relieve the public mind. Itis an obvious 
duty of men of science to use all the 
means for the relief of animal suffering 
which their own researches have placed 
at their disposal. For instance, the great 
physician Sir James Simpson was an 
active experimentalist on animals. In 
his desire to relieve animal suffering he 
discovered the use of chloroform as an 
aneesthetic. After that discovery he, 
and every other physiologist, were bound 
to use this scientific discovery to prevent 
pain, especially when it was inflicted by 
themselves. This moral obligation was 
recognized by the Medical Profession, 
and was acted upon by physiologists. 
This the Royal Commission fully admits. 
The custom of using anesthetics, when 
experiments are made on animals, is 
already universal in this country, and 
physiologists are willing to convert a 
customary into a statutory obligation. 


But this will not satisfy those who desire. 


to abolish vivisection. There are some 
persons both inside and outside of this 
House who honestly think that experi- 
ments on animals are unjustifiable at 
all times, and that they never produce 
benefit to man. Tothem all the array of 
beneficial discoveries described in the 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission have no meaning. They assert 
that even the discovery of the use of 
chloroform was not derived through ex- 
periments on animals, but by direct ex- 
periment of Sir James Simpson on him- 
self and his assistant. This may be so, 
for he was a bold experimentalist; but I 
have often seen him try experiments for 
new anesthetics on animals. Let me 
instance one of these. I drew his at- 
tention to a new etherial liquid which I 
thought might have anesthetic qualities. 
Sir James Simpson was so struck with it 
that he desired at once to try it in my 
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laboratory. I, however, refused to 
supply him, unless he promised me to 
it first on rabbits. On administer- 
ing it to them they quickly became in- 
sensible, and duly recovered. Next 
morning Sir James Simpson was about 
to inhale it himself, but on looking into 
the rabbit hatch he found all the animals 
dead. Now, the extreme anti-vivisec- 
tionists would think this an unjustifiable 
experiment. I do not. I think it was 
a small matter that the rabbits died, but 
a great matter that the life of my dis- 
tinguished medical friend was saved, 
and that for years after he lived to re- 
lieve the sufferings of humanity by his 
experience and his discoveries. There 
is a considerable misapprehension in the 
ublic mind as to the term “‘ vivisection.”’ 
tdoes not mean that animals are cut 
open to see what goes on in their inside. 
That used to be the meaning ages ago in 
the infancy of physiological knowledge. 
Perhaps that was the method of learn- 
ing anatomy in the primitive University 
of Alexandria, for even at a later period 
criminals were handed over to the 
surgeon to be operated on. But these 
practices are matters of history. The 
experiments now performed are on in- 
dividual parts, and, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are made upon an animal 
rendered as insensible to pain as a log 
of wood. Experiments are of three 
kinds. First, there are those which are 
made to acquire a further and deeper in- 
sight into the laws of life; second, those 
required to elicit the action of poisons or 
remedies; third, those performed to as- 
certain the nature and progress of va- 
rious diseases. The sinyple enumeration 
of these purposes contains within them 
their justification to all reasonable minds. 
For if animals are properly used by man 
for his food, and may be hunted and 
slaughtered with this object, surely a 
few of them may be used, in a state of 
insensibility, to discover new knowledge 
which is of infinite importance for the 
well-being, not only of man, but also of 
the domestic animals with which he is 
brought into close relations. No argu- 
ment is necessary to convince an enlight- 
ened audience of the reasonableness of 
this proposition. The question here be- 
fore us is—Does this Bill, while putting 
no unwise obstructions in the way of 
such experiments, secure to the animals 
an immunity from unnecessary suffer- 


ing? Ido not admit, in fact I wholly 
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deny, that there has been any indifference 
to animal suffering in the experiments 
of physiologists. But if the public con- 
science requires to be satisfied that no 
future indifference may arise, physiolo- 
gists ought to be the last to resist any 
securities which may be taken for the 
prevention of cruelty. And I understand 
that they desire this Bill to pass, if the 
Amendments indicated in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department are 
adopted by the House. Ip fact, their 
scientific work is interrupted by an agi- 
tation, so cruel and unjust to themselves, 
that I believe I am right when I state 
that there is not a single experimental 
physiologist in the Kingdom who does 
not desire the agitation to be ended by a 
reasonable law, which will satisfy the 
public conscience that they, as physiolo- 
gical experimentalists, are using all the 
precautions of science. All the leading 
physiologists of the country have assured 
me that this is their feeling either per- 
sonally or by letter. The Medical Pro- 
fession at large was much dissatisfied 
with this Bill in its first form. The 
Medical Faculty of my own University 
did not even like the Bill which I intro- 
duced last year, and they thought this 
Bill, as originally introduced, was an 
insult to medical science. But I admit 
that the concessions made by the Go- 
vernment have materially modified the 
feelings of the Medical Profession. They 
were jealous of the honour of physiolo- 
gists, who, they think, have been at- 
tacked in an unjustifiable way, and in a 
generous spirit of professional pride they 
at first desired to defeat the Bill. They 
felt that the charge of inhumanity which 
has been brought against the most hu- 
mane of all Professions was one keenly 
to be resented. I have no title to speak 
for medical men generally, even although 
3,500 of them have to-day asked me 
to present their Petition; but I can 
say that many of my constituents who 
have addressed me on the subject will 
be gratified by the large concessions 
made by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, who has now ranged himself on 
the side of humanity with the physiolo- 
gists themselves, and has removed those 
provisions of the Bill which obstructed 
science and were thought to insult its 
followers. But I think that, after the 
Amendments promised by the Govern- 
ment, if this Bill be thrown out, agita- 
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tion will largely increase, and that a 
reasonable Bill in the future will be at- 
tainable with more difficulty. The force 
of public opinion on the subject is under- 
rated by many of my medical friends. 
No doubt it is an exaggerated and unin- 
structed public opinion, but this very 
fact renders it more dangerous to the 
progress of science. Had this Bill been 
what it was when first introduced, me- 
dical men would have been fully justified 
in continuing to give it an uncompro- 
mising oppesition. But now the pro- 
posed Amendments will confine it to 
making statutory the very precautions 
against suffering which physiologists in 
this country have made customary. Why, 
then, should it be met in a spirit of op- 
= if we can amend its provisions ? 

t seems to me to be a mistake to bring 
physiological science into collision with 
public opinion, simply because that is 
uninstructed and does not know that 
what it demands as law is exactly what 
physiologists already do by custom. If 
public conscience be satisfied by a statu- 
tory security that men of science will 
continue to employ these precautions, 
there is no real objection in our conces- 
sions to a public demand. The first of 
the changes which I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite consents 
to introduce into his Bill is to limit its 
operation to ‘‘ warm-blooded” animals. 
With this definition, mammals and birds 
will come under the operation of the Bill; 
but reptiles, amphibia, and fishes will 
be excluded. Such an exclusion is con- 
sistent with the recent advances of phy- 
siology. For although, from the nature 
of the case, it is nearly impossible to de- 
monstrate that the lower animals have 
complete insensibility to pain, there is 
strong reason for believing that cold- 
blooded animals have a far less sensibi- 
lity than warm-blooded animals. A 
salmon caught with a fly pulls in a way 
which would be impossible to a creature 
of sensitive organization. In fact, if we 
had not some assurance of this, many of 
our common practices would be intole- 
rably cruel. Thus a worm writhing on 
a hook, or fishes piled up in a heap to 
die of suffocation, would be utterly re- 
pulsive to humanity if these creatures 
possessed high sensibility to pain. A 
fisherman places a live frog on a hook to 
troll for pike, and could only do so on the 
assurance that it has not acute suffering. 
Mere reflex motions of an active charac- 


Mr. Lyon Playfair 
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ter do not indicate pain. A sea anemone 
in a pool clutches and swallows its prey 
with the same avidity as a sentient and 
intelligent animal, though there is no 
reason to believe that it has more feeling 
than a sensitive plant. But this Bill, by 
its original terms, would have made an 
experiment on a sea anemone as penal 
as that on a cat or a dog. Byit a 
naturalist going for a holiday to the 
seaside could not have experimented on 
a jelly fish, or on a limpet which he 
pulls off a rock, unless he obeyed all its 
provisions. This want of definition of 
an animal placed both the naturalist 
and the right hon. Gentleman in an ab- 
surd position. The right hon. Gentleman 
is a great official entrusted with high 
functions and responsibilities, but a 
Home Secretary as a protector of the 
lower forms of animal life—a great 
officer of State charged to protect jelly 
fish and limpets—is an absurdity. He has 
therefore done right to confine the Bill 
to warm-blooded animals of sensitive 
organization, and to trust to the physio- 
logist that he will not exercise cruelty 
on any form of animal life. The evidence 
before the Commission shows that this 
is an acknowledged rule even in regard 
to frogs, which have much more con- 
sideration at the hands of physiologists 
than of fishermen. I observe, in pass- 
ing, that the intended modification of 
the Bill in regard to prosecutions — 
against which the Home Secretary may 
issue his veto, if they are trivial and 
vexatious—will be as welcome to medical 
men as the increased trust to be reposed 
in them in regard to the places in which 
experiments may be made. The right 
hon. Gentleman modifies the clauses as 
to the power of experimenting on do- 
mestic animals, such as the cat and dog. 
Doubtless they are highly sensitive 
creatures, but both are readily placed 
under the influence of chloroform. If 
they were excluded, as originally pro- 
posed in the Bill, the most valuable results 
of such experiments to the benefit of 
man would have been lost, for the expe- 
rience derived from the action of reme- 
dies and poisons on herbivorous animals 
is little applicable to man. A poison 
acts quite differently on a rabbit and on 
aman. A rabbit will eat belladonna 
without much injury, but that poison 
acts on dogs and cats as it does upon 
man. It is right that with sensitive 
creatures like dogs and cats, every pre- 
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caution against pain should be taken ; 
but to have prevented physiologists from 
experimenting upon them would have 
been a fatal blow to the progress of 
physiology. In conclusion, I think, after 
the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, his Bill has assumed a form which 
will make it more acceptable to men of 
science than it was when first introduced. 
Physiologists have always admitted in 
this country that they were under a 
moral obligation to use all the resources 
of science to prevent or to lessen the 
infliction of pain in their experiments. 
They also have fully admitted that such 
experiments should be confined to quali- 
fied and skilled persons, and that reck- 
less. ill-considered, and purposeless ex- 
periments should be prohibited. As I 
understand the Bill in the light of the 
explanations which we have received 
to-day, this is now the motive and ex- 
tent of the Bill which we are asked to 
pass. by it we will have the surety 
that physiological research on living 
animals will in the future be limited 
to the competent scientific investigator, 
who is ready to bring all the resources of 
science to prevent or mitigate the suffer- 
ing attendant on the experiments. You 
will have far more security that this 
will be accomplished by reposing more 
confidence in the humane spirit of in- 
vestigators than you would have had 
under the original stringent clauses of 
the Bill. For a statute cannot regu- 
Jate individual motives and consciences, 
when these have been placed in anta- 
gonism to its provisions; but a statute 
which asks physiologists to co-operate 
with the State in preventing cruelty to 
animals will be obeyed with alacrity, 
when its chief purpose is to convert 
into law the humane precautions which 
the investigators had already imposed 
upon themselves by custom. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
agreed with his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe) that it was desirable to put 
down all kinds of cruelty in the world, 
but the difficulty was how that was to 
be done. The duty the Commissioners, 
of whom he (Mr. Forster) was one, had 
to perform was simply to consider whe- 
ther there was a case for stopping the 
suffering and pain caused by scientific 
experiments; and the conclusion at which 
he had arrived in course of the inquiry, 
was that the evil in question was in 
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some degree a necessary one. To his 
mind, it was proved most clearly that 
less pain was caused by vivisection in 
this country than he had imagined to 
be the case, and he was convinced that 
the progress of science did to a certain 
extent depend upon experiments made 
on living animals, and that it would be 
wrong and foolish to attempt to put a stop 
absolutely to vivisection. It was clearly 
proved that such an endeavour would 
prevent discoveries in the healing art 
tending to save life and diminish pain 
both in man and the lower animals. 
They learnt that physiologists on the 
Continent inflicted a great amount of 
agony in the course of their experiments; 
and such things naturally affected the 
public sentiment. Unnecessary cruelty 
was a different thing. It was impossible 
to hear of experiments causing misery 
for hours without feeling that unless 
absolutely necessary they ought to be 
stopped ; and he was glad to say that 
physiologists agreed with the Commis- 
sioners in the opinion that painful ex- 
periments ought not to be performed for 
the mere purpose of teaching, and that 
anesthetics ought, whenever possible, 
to be resorted to. The only question, 
then, was whether it would be better to 
legislate on the subject, or to trust to 
the force of public opinion for the pre- 
vention of abuses. Well, he believed 
he was not going too far when he said 
that, in recommending the former course, 
the Commissioners carried with them 
the sentiment of the Medical Profession. 
Medical men felt that a reasonable law 
would to a certain extent be a protec- 
tion for them, and that if the four reso- 
lutions of the British Association were 
passed into law there would be some- 
thing very like the present Bill. It was 
true that a large number of them had 
uttered a protest, but that was against 
the Bill as originally drawn. For him- 
self, he would suggest that if it was to 
be provided that wherever in the investi- 
gation of truth it was thought to be 
necessary to make a painful experiment, 
an exception should be made against 
unskilled persons, some definition ought 
to be given of who was a skilled and 
who was an unskilled person. With 
regard to the distinction between warm 
and cold-blooded animals, he did not 
hold quite the same view as his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Play- 
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fair) in the definition of animals, and 
therefore he hoped the words ‘‘cold- 
blooded ”’ would not be used. A very 
large proportion, amounting it was 
said to nine-tenths, of the experiments 
on animals was made on frogs; and 
authorities who came before him most 
distinctly declined to say that frogs did 
not feel pain. The only thing clear to 
his mind was that common anss- 
thetics had no effect on the frog, and 
therefore its—the frog’s—position was* 
probably worse than that of other ani- 
mals. On the whole, he did not think 
it would be right to lay down any dis- 
tinction which would exclude frogs. It 
was very easy to say, as an argument 
against the Bill, that a vast amount of 
cruelty was left untouched, but that was 
no reason why a remedy should not be 
provided for the particular kind of 
cruelty dealt with in the Bill. He 
hoped this would be the beginning of a 
new course of legislation for diminish- 
ing the amount of cruelty inflicted on 
the animal creation, whether domestic 
animals or not. Even sportsmen might 
in the course of time find it their duty 
to give up sport, or at all events to con- 
duct it on more humane principles than 
they did at present. Hundreds and 
thousands of cases of cruelty could be 
shown to arise from the mere love of kill- 
ing living creatures, and the simple pro- 
vision—to adopt the words of the Com- 
misioners—that sport should not be 
practised by ‘‘ unskilled persons,” or by 
anybody with “ insufficient instruments ”’ 
might alone do a great deal of good. 
Believing that the Bill would have a 
decidedly beneficial effect, he trusted 
Parliament would be able to pass it 
this Session. 

Mr. DISRAELI expressed a hope 
that the House would allow a decision 
to be come to at that stage of the Bill, 
adding that hon. Members who wished 
to speak on the subject would have an 
opportunity of doing so on the third 
reading. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{LORDS} 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION (LON. 
DONS BILL—[Lords]—[Buux 221.] 
(Viscount Sandon.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Viscount Sandon) 


Mr. BARING was proceeding to call 
attention to its provisions, when— 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Brrts—First Reading— 
Companies Acts (1862 and 1867) Amend- 
ment* (218); Legal Practitioners* (220); 
Suez Canal (Shares) * (221); War Depart- 
ment and Post Office (Remuneration, &c.) * 
(219), 

Sond Reading — Municipal Privileges (Ire- 
land) (211) ; Police (Expenses) Act Con- 
tinuance * (212); Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment (Dublin)* (213); Forteiture 
Relief (210). 

Committee—Elementary Education (204-226) ; 
Pollution of Rivers * (207-227). 

Third Reading — Cattle Disease (Ireland) * 
(195); Erne Lough and River * (189); Ard- 
glass Harbour * (193); Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Loans) * (190); Exhausted Parish 
Lands* (186); Tralee Savings Bank * (202), 
and passed. 


MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES (IRELAND) 
BILL—(No. 211.) 


(The Lord Waveney.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


Lorp WAVENEY, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that a Bill dealing with the same sub- 
ject was introduced into their Lordships’ 
House in the year 1874. That Bill, 
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however, was rejected. The objects of 
the Bill of 1874 were larger than the 
present Bill, and, besides dealing with 
the appointment of sheriffs, dealt with 
the question of clerks of the peace. The 
present Bill had passed through the 
other House with the assent of all parties, 
and its object was to give to the muni- 
cipalities of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, Kilkenny, and Drogheda, 
which were counties in themselves, the 
right of appointing sheriffs, now enjoyed 
by such corporations in England. Care 
had been taken to eliminate from this 
Bill the features which had excited sus- 
picion and disapproval among their 
Lordships in a similar measure. For 
example, instead of giving to the six 
municipalities the sole right of appoint- 
ing a sheriff, they were merely to select 
three qualified persons, one of whom 
would be appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Another point which this Bill 
dealt with was the jury panels. The 
sheriff now had the power of partially 
appointing the jury, and this measure 
now proposed to do away with that 
power. It was further provided that the 
office of sheriff should not be deemed 
one of profit, and that no person should 
be disqualified from being elected an 
alderman or a councillor of the borough 
by reason of his having been appointed 
sheriff, nor should any person be dis- 
qualified from being sheriff by reason of 
his being an alderman or councillor. 
Another provision in the Bill would 
enable corporations in Ireland to grant 
the honorary freedom of their boroughs. 
At present they could not confer this 
honour, but there seemed no valid reason 
why they should be subject to this dis- 
ability. For reasons also which their 
Lordships would understand, Clause 10 
of the Bill provided that no person who 
had been convicted of felony should be 
capable of being elected to the rank of 
honorary burgess. The advantages of 
the Bill were so manifest that he had 
little doubt it would receive favourable 
consideration at the hands of their 
Lordships, and therefore he moved with 
full confidence the second reading of the 
measure. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Lord Waveney.) 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK, in moving, 
as an Amendment, that the Bill be read 
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a second time that day month, said, he 
was intimately acquainted with one of 
the cities in Ireland affected by the Bill, 
and he must say that, after making 
careful inquiries, he had not found that 
there was any great anxiety felt about 
this Bill. Nor was he aware that any 
Petitions had been presented to their 
Lordships in favour of the Bill. He 
admitted that, to some extent, this mea- 
sure was an improvement on the Bill of 
1874—namely, that the clerks of the 
peace were not included init. But some 
of the other provisions rendered it more 
objectionable than the other Bill was. 
His noble Friend opposite had not in 
any way attempted to state that the elec- 
tion of sheriffs by town councils would 
be good in itself, but simply advocated 
it because he said it existed in some 
towns in England, and therefore he 
thought it ought to exist in Ireland. 
Now, he thought that nobody would 
urge more strongly that the circum- 
stances of England and Ireland were not 
exactly similar than the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. M. Brooks) who introduced this 
Bill in ‘‘ another place.” He must say 
that he thought the election of sheriffs 
by municipal corporations would add 
considerably to the difficulties which 
already existed. He feared that persons 
would not be chosen because of their 
personal fitness to discharge the duties 
of the office, but that they would be 
chosen to carry out the law for having 
sailed very near the wind in a political 
sense. With regard to the city with 
which he was most acquainted, he could 
not feel any confidence that the elections 
would be conducted in a manner that 
would add to the dignity of the city. He 
remembered an election at which the 
room in which the town council met was 
occupied by a furious mob, and a town 
councillor in a sworn examination said 
he was unable to exercise his vote, be- 
cause his life would have been in danger 
if he had done so, and he believed that 
this case was not a solitary instance. He 
could not believe that a Bill of this de- 
scription would tend to promote the 
dignity of the sheriffs. He knew it 
would be said that this Bill differed 
from the previous Bill, inasmuch as that 
the corporations were not to elect the 
sheriffs, but were to recommend three 
persons to the Lord Lieutenant for elec- 
tion. He must call the attention of his 
noble Friend opposite to this, because it 
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appeared to him that the title of the Bill 
was at variance with the Preamble. The 
title said that it was a Bill to extend to 
the municipal corporations of Ireland 
the same privileges as those enjoyed by 
corporationsin England. Now, he knew 
of no case in England in which a corpo- 
ration or any other body had to recom- 
mend three persons for an office, as was 
proposed by this measure. He considered 
such a provision to be mischievous, and 
more mischievous than any other provi- 
sion in the original Bill, because it 
would be perfectly competent to select 
two men of straw who would fulfil the 
requirements, and a third person who 
might be most objectionable. In such 
a case the Lord Lieutenant would natu- 
rally have to elect the objectionable per- 
son, and it would appear to the world as 
if the Lord Lieutenant had selected out 
of the three candidates the person who 
might be most objectionable. He should 
like to ask his noble Friend opposite 
why two cities, which he believed were 
also counties, had been omitted from the 
Bill—namely, Carrickfergus and Gal- 
way? Besides all the objections he had 
named, he should most strongly appeal 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
noble Duke who was Leader of that 
House (the Duke of Richmond), whether 
it was right that a Bill which was ob- 
jected to, and rejected on a division by 
their Lordships the year before last, 
should be read a second time on the 10th 
of August, when, if all they heard was 
true, the sitting of Parliament would 
end on Wednesday next. He hoped 
their Lordships would not assent to the 
second reading of the measure. 


Yunicipal Privileges 


Amendment moved toleaveout(‘‘now” 
and add at the end of the Motion (‘this 
day month ”’.)—( Zhe Earl of Limerick.) 


Eart SPENCER said, the noble Lord 
complained that the Bill came on for 
second reading at so late a period of the 
Session. It was true that his noble 
Friend behind him (Lord Waveney) had 
reproved the Government for reading 
another Bill a second time at so late a 
period of the Session; but he hardly 
thought that the noble Lord who had 
just sat down could compare that Bill 
with the present measure. The Bill which 
was now before their Lordships was one 
which had been debated in that House 
before, and there could be no difficulty 


The Earl of Limerick 
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in carrying a simple measure like this 
even at this late period of the Session. 
He thought they ought to consider that 
this measure had excited considerable 
interest in Ireland, and had also attracted 
considerable attention ‘‘ elsewhere,’”’ and 
he therefore thought that some slight 
discussion should take place on it. He 
desired to put before their Lordships the 
reasons why he should not follow the 
noble Earl into the Lobby on his Motion 
for the rejection of the Bill. He said 
that whenever they found a grievance 
was felt by a particular law, and when- 
ever they found that by altering that 
law they were not in any way endanger- 
ing the State, then he thought it was 
right to assimilate the laws of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Then he thought 
that all those requirements were to be 
found in the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships. In England they found a very 
considerable number, he thought as 
many as 20 corporate towns which had 
the ancient privilege of electing their 
own sheriffs. Some of those towns were 
very small; but when they went across 
the Channel they found larger and more 
important towns which had that privi- 
lege taken away from them ; and, further 
than that, they knew that it was con- 
sidered to be a great grievance by those 
municipalities across the Channel that 
those ancient privileges had been taken 
away from them. ‘There would not pos- 
sibly be any danger to the State in carry- 
ing this small measure. The sherifl’s 
oftice in Ireland was an office of dignity. 
An Act had been passed this year--he 
meant the Juries Act—which would now 
become the law of the country, and he 
felt sure it would do great good in Ire- 


)| land by removing the impression which 


existed in the minds of many persons as 
to partiality in the election of juries. 
No doubt, the sheriffs had the power of 
partially selecting the juries; but this 
Bill would take away that power alto- 
gether. This Bill was introduced into 
the other House in 1874, and after a 
discussion was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and it came out from that Com- 
mittee with some Amendments. On that 
Committee were the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), his 
Colleague, the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Lord Carlingford), and the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Dr. 
Ball), and he thought their Lordships 
would incur a serious responsibility if 
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they rejected a measure approved of by 
such distinguished persons. The noble 
Earl opposite had asked why Carrick- 
fergus and Galway were not included in 
the Bill? He believed the simple reason 
was, that they were not corporate towns. 
He hoped the Bill would be read a 
second time. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, although the Bill came before the 
House at a very late period of the Ses- 
sion, the question with which it dealt 
was a very simple one. It was intro- 
duced by a private Member in the other 
House, and as such was opposed by the 
Government, but after undergoing a 
considerable amount of modification they 
were able to accept it. The Bill in its 
then form contained the principles which 
were recommended and adopted by Par- 
liament in 1838-9 for the assimilation of 
the laws of England and Ireland on the 
subject, and the Government were pre- 
pared to support it in that, as they had 
done in the other House. He must add 
that he thought there was some ground 
for the objection that it was not alto- 
gether in accordance with its present 
title and Preamble, and he would, there- 
fore, suggest that those should be 
altered. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, it was at 
least unfortunate that the Bill should 
have come up to their Lordships’ House 
at so late a period of the Session, when 
there was hardly an Irish Peer present. 


On Question, ‘‘That ‘now’ stand 
part of the Motion?” Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 41; Not-Contents 14: 
Majority 27. 

Resolved in the Afirmative. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 


to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 204.) COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 

Clause 4 (Declaration of duty of parent 
to educate child). 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 1, 
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line 11, to leave out (‘‘the duty of,’’) 
and insert (‘obligatory for”), and in 
line 13 to leave out (‘‘ perform such 
duty”) and insert (‘ fulfil such obliga- 
tion’’), because duty was the highest 
word in the English language, and ap- 
plied only to obligations imposed by 
Divine law and conscience. Parliament 
could not create duties ; it might impose 
obligations, and it would become the 
duty of the subject to obey the law. 
Those who objected to compulsory edu- 
cation would not be better pleased at 
being told that the teaching of writing 
and arithmetic was a duty. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON objected to the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Regulation as to employ- 
ment of child under ten, and certificate 
of education or previous school attend- 
ance being condition of employment of 
child over ten). 


THE Marquess or RIPON submitted 
that the operation of the clause, as re- 
garded the personal examination of chil- 
dren, would not work justly or advanta- 
geously. Irish children also coming 
direct from Ireland, where they had 
attended the National Schools, and the 
Scottish children coming from Scotland, 
probably, where they had attended the 
public schools, would have to go through 
their full number of attendances in Eng- 
lish schools before they would be able 
to undergo any examination. He sug- 
gested that, as regarded half-timers, 
Boards of Guardians should have power 
to make bye-laws, without the interven- 
tion of the parishes. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON maintained that the tests 
which it was proposed that children 
should pass before going to labour were 
likely to work well. The Government 
were of opinion that it was advisable 
that the tests of knowledge and attend- 
ance should proceed part passt. The 
standard would not be a very high one; 
but the Government must insist upon a 
certain number of attendances, because 
it would at least be a guarantee that 
the child had a certain amount of know- 
ledge, and in the case of boys, who were 
naturally extremely dull, the Inspector 
would have a discretion to reduce the 
standard. The difficulty anticipated by 
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the noble Marquess in respect to Scotch 
children was, he believed, already met 
by Clause 47 of the Bill; and as for 
Trish children, he would take their case 
into consideration. With regard to half- 
time in the agricultural districts, he did 
not think it would be safe to go to the 
length of giving the Guardians the power 
of passing compulsory bye-laws. To 
grant such a power would in fact be to 
turn the Unions into so many school 
boards, and that was what the Govern- 
ment had no desire to do. The best 
course appeared to him to be to allow 
every parish to fulfil the requirements of 
the Act in its own way. 

Tue Marquess oF RIPON said, that 
what he wished was that the noble Duke 
opposite the President of the Council 
would consider whether it was possible 
to separate the compulsory bye-laws 
from the half-time bye-laws. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 6, 7, and 8, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Exception to prohibition of 
employment of children). 


Lorp HENNIKER suggested the 
amendment of the clause with a view 
to put some check upon the action 
of Committees of Boards of Guar- 
dians in suspending the Bill during 
the time allowed in the clause. He 
should like to say a few words on this 
clause, as he had had charge of the 
Agricultural Children Act in its passage 
through their Lordships’ House. He 
had not a word to say against its repeal, 
although it had cost him no little 
trouble; and whatever his opinion might 
be as to that Act, although not perfect, 
going far enough for the time, he was 
glad the Government had gone further 
now. However, the Act was shown to be 
of some use as a tentative measure, and 
it was more that than anything else, 
from the fact that this clause and other 
provisions of the Bill were taken from 
it. The fact was that, in several cases, 
the Act had been defeated more or less 
by granting the full time allowed for 
suspending it. In making the applica- 
tion some of the applicants had acknow- 
ledged their object was to make the Act 
as inoperative as possible. The clause 
was intended to give a power of suspen- 
sion in cases of emergency, when the 
weather was unsettled, or there was a 
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want of labour, and not to give it asa 
matter of course. He thought the 
working of the Act might be taken as a 
fair instance of how the clause might 
act. The ageof 8 as against 10 for 
attendance at school had been tried. 
He thought 14 too high to begin with, 
and he should have preferred to see the 
age made 13, and no provision made 
such as the clause contained. In any 
case, he hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consider the matter—whe- 
ther it would not be wise to put some 
check on the action of Boards of Guar- 
dians—either by allowing them to sus- 
pend the operation of the Bill, with the 
leave of the Education Department, or 
in some other way. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON thought this was unnecessary, 
as it was only for the necessary opera- 
tions of husbandry and the in-gathering 
of the crops that the Act could be relaxed 
for a period not exceeding six weeks in 
the year, upon due notice to the Educa- 
tion Department; while, moreover, in 
many parts of the country the school 
holidays were usually given at harvest 
time, and the children then assisted at 
the in-gathering of the crops. He did 
not think it likely that Boards of Guar- 
dians would be inclined to do anything 
that would be likely to impede harvest- 
ing operations. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Payment of school fees for 
poor parents). 

Eart FORTESCUE objected to the 
provision that a parent, by reason of 
any such payment, should not be held 
to be a pauper. Both Houses had just 
agreed to a clause stating it to be the 
duty of every parent to provide educa- 
tion for his children up to a certain age, 
just as he was before legally bound to 
provide them with lodging, food, and 
clothing. The law could take no cogni- 
zance of the reason of a man’s inability 
to provide for himself and his family. 
He might have permanently disabled 
himself by doing some most meritorious 
and even heroic act. He equally became 
legally a pauper by receiving relief out 
of the rates. In this Bill they were en- 
tering on a course of what he must call 
gushing legislation. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON thought that an agricultural 
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labourer with five or six children might 
be unable to pay for the education of 
the whole of his family and yet might 
not be a pauper. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 11 agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Proceedings on disobe- 
dience to order of court for attendance 
at school.) 


Tue Marquess or RIPON said, he 
had considerable doubts as to the wisdom 
of this provision. The Industrial Schools 
Acts laid down a category of children 
who might be sent to industrial schools; 
that category was very wide, but the 
proposal in the Bill would make it still 
wider. He thought the clause objec- 
tionable on two grounds—first, because 
it gave an advantage to improvident 
parents; and, secondly, because it might 
interfere with the efficient working of 
those industrial schools. He would like 
to know from his noble Friend opposite 
the President of the Council what class 
of children it was intended should be 
sent to those schools ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he thought the clause 
applied to the class of children whom 
his noble Friend the Vice President of 
the Council had called ‘‘ wastrel,’’ chil- 
dren who did not attend school, and 
could not, unless the school fees were 
paid for them. 


Clause verbally amended, and agreed to- 
Clause 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Licence to child sent to in- 
dustrial school to live out while attend- 
ing school). 

Eart FORTESCUE, who moved the 
omission of the clause, said he objected 
strongly to throwing on the ratepayers 
the expenses of industrial schools. Such 
a course would discourage voluntary aid. 
He contended that this and the following 
three or four clauses were objectionable, 
as they tended to break down the prin- 
ciples on which all the legislation deal- 
ing with pauperism for half a century 
had been founded. The children of 
labourers, though not paupers, would be 
educated at the expense of the rate- 
payers. That was most undesirable in 
itself, and full of danger as a precedent. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that schools founded on 
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the same principle were found to work 
well in Scotland, and would form the 
means of inculcating useful habits among 
the children. For these reasons he was 
unable to assent to the Motion of the 
noble Lord. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Amendment as to provision 
of industrial school by school board). 


Eart FORTESCUE objected to the 
proposal to give meals to children in day 
industrial schools at the expense of the 
ratepayers, because it was still more un- 
desirable in itself and dangerous as a 
precedent. 

Tue Dvuxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, there was a certain class 
of children who could not be got to 
school by any other means except indus- 
trial schools, and who, if they were not 
educated, would at a later period of life 
fill our gaols. The clause involved no 
new precedent. The system was not 
only strongly recommended by the Rev. 
Sydney Turner, but was working with 
remarkable success in Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and Bristol. It was an experi- 
ment, and, if it failed, the Secretary of 
State would withhold his certificate. 
But it would be unwise on the part of the 
Legislature not to try this experiment, 
because these day industrial schools, 
which were much cheaper thau the in- 
dustrial boarding schools, reached chil- 
dren who could not otherwise be got at, 
and because it was hoped that that these 
schools would not only benefit the chil- 
dren, but, by implanting among them 
habits of order, cleanliness, and disci- 
pline, would have a civilizing influence 
in the homes of the parents. 

Eart FORTESCUE did not under- | 
value the influence of these institutions, 
but there was a wide difference between 
such as were supported by private in- 
dividuals and such as were maintained 
out of the rates. The Rev. Sydney Tur- 
ner’s authority on such a question was 
deservedly high; but at a conference 
of members of Boards of Guardians, 
and of the Charity Organization Society, 
and other benevolent persons eminently 
qualified to discuss this subject, Mr. 
Turner was almost alone in maintaining 
the expediency of the course adopted by 
the Government. Lord Shaftesbury and 
Mr. John Macgregor were also opposed 
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to this proposal, and against such an 
array of testimony he could not accept 
Mr. Sydney Turner’s authority as con- 
clusive. He, unlike some political eco- 
nomists, approved of industrial day 
schools supported by private benevo- 
lence. But perhaps their greatest value 
consisted in eliciting sentiments of grati- 
tude in children accustomed to ill-usage 
and neglect, by making them feel the 
benefits and believe in the existence of 
evidently disinterested kindness and care. 
Education and food, provided out of 
rates and taxes, would be grudgingly 
given and thankfully received. Indus- 
trial day schools would lose the most 
valuable part of their moral influence 
under this Bill. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Establishment, &c., by 
day industrial schools). 

Tue Marquess or RIPON objected 
to the sub-section which provided that 
the 2s. a-week, if recovered from the 
parent of the child, should be paid over 
to the local authority. The school might 
be mainly established by benevolent per- 
sons, yet the fees were to be paid over 
neither to the Treasury nor to the mana- 
gers. It was quite right that the Trea- 
sury should pay the schooling for the 
child, and be then recouped for the ad- 
vance; but he thought it very wrong that 
the managers should not get the surplus, 
if there were a surplus. The system 
adopted in the day industrial schools was 
a much better one. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
these children could only be sent to the 
industrial schools whose managers were 
willing to receive them, and thus the 
managers would be able to make what 
bargain they liked with the local autho- 
rity. If they did receive a child, they 
could do so on what terms they pleased. 
It cost more to restrain at school a vicious 
child than a well-conducted one; but 
that was the nature of all control, and 
larger sums thus expended were a ne- 
cessary expenditure that was not in any 
way in the nature of a premium. 

THe Marquess or RIPON did not 
think there would be a power for the 
local authority to make a bargain with 
the conductors of industrial schools. 


Elementary 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 17 agreed to. 
Earl Fortescue 
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Clause 18 (Contribution for fees of 
children who obtain certificates). 


Eart FORTESCUE expressed his 
apprehension that a too high standard 
of education would attract the lower 
classes of children to higher pursuits 
than those which they had hitherto 
mostly followed. The really pre-emi- 
nently able and energetic among the 
wage class had now in this country far 
greater facilities for self-culture, and 
raising themselves to wealth and distinc- 
tion than they had ever had before. 
Such examples, however, must always be 
few and exceptional. But there was 
great danger just now of those engaged 
in what political economists called the 
work of verification becoming too nume- 
rous in proportion to those engaged in 
the work of distribution, and above all 
of production. The verificatory class 
consisting of lawyers’ clerks, accountants, 
and such like, together with a large 
number of the distributing class, were 
engaged in writing, cyphering, or other 
kinds of the lightest manual labour; 
and there was now notoriously a severe 
competition among those who were he- 
reditarily and naturally candidates for 
such employment. While of the pro- 
ducing class, upon the result of whose 
work both the other classes depended, 
the large majority were engaged in 
heavy bodily labour; and of these, as 
the great rise in wages latterly proved, 
the supply was now rather short. It 
was particularly unwise, thezefore, just 
now by this clause to tempt some of the 
rather more intelligent boys all over the 
country to quit their natural sphere of 
labour, where they were wanted, and 
would help to elevate and enlighten their 
fellows, for the sake of pushing into the 
already overcrowded ranks of the veri- 
fiers and distributors. He must protest 
against such sentimental legislation con- 
trary to sound principle and the require- 
ments of the present time. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON replied that the object of the 
clause was to improve the education 
of the children by the offer of what 
corresponded with the small scholar- 
ships of the Universities for the higher 
classes. 
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Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 19 to 42, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 
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Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved, in page 21, after Clause 42, to 
insert the following Clause :— 

“Nothing in, Clause 14 of the Act of 1870 
shall be construed as excluding the ‘Ten Com- 
mandments,’ the ‘Lord’s Prayer,’ and the 
‘ Apostles Creed,’ from the teaching in schools 
provided by school boards,”’ 


and pointed out that though Clause 14 
was not intended to exclude the Ten 
Commandments and Lord’s Prayer, yet 
it had been so interpreted in many cases. 
Only a few weeks ago a member of the 
London School Board handed in a pro- 
test against the Fourth Commandment 
having been asked for in an examination 
of boys for some prizes, and the Chair- 
man had received the protest. A noble 
Lord had told him that a Government 
Inspector had upheld the view that 
Clause 14 prohibited the Ten Command- 
ments and Lord’s Prayer; another noble 
Lord had told him that this view was 
quite wrong, and that if any one applied 
to the Court of Chancery, it would upset 
it. How was a poor labourer to apply 
to the Court of Chancery—this was like 
the Judge who, on sentencing a labourer, 
told him he ought, instead of doing as 
he had done, to have sued for damages, 
and then come to their Lordships’ House 
for a divorce. Under the late Govern- 
ment the vicar of Macclesfield had been 
told by the Education Office that it was 
illegal to have the Ten Commandments 
suspended in a building temporarily 
used for board-school purposes. This 
was to put a sort of slur on the Ten 
Commandments, and he would ask with 
what face could any justice of the peace 
sentence a boy for theft who had been 
brought up in a board school where the 
Ten Commandments were never taught ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he could not accept the 
Amendment. In the great bulk of 
board schools throughout the country 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer were already taught; and it was 
not because one of the members of the 
London School Board protested against 
the teaching of the Fourth Command- 
ment that such an Amendment as this 
should be passed, and to pass it would 
not advance religious teaching at all, 
which the Government was quite as de- 
sirous to advance as the noble Lord 
could be. Those who did not desire 
religious teaching would remain as they 
were now and would not give religious 
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teaching, while those who gave religious 
education now would not be benefited 
by the clause. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
thought the noble Lord would act wisely 
in withdrawing the clause, because it 
might throw doubt on that on which he 
hoped there was no doubt whatever— 
namely, that it was competent to any 
school board to teach the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, and the Creed 
under the existing law. As a matter 
of fact they were now taught in board 
schools. 

Lorp HAMPTON, for the reason 
given by the most rev. Primate, also 
urged the noble Lord to withdraw the 
Amendment. If the parents would not 
permit their children to receive such in- 
struction it was not the fault of the 
school boards. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that after the statement of the most 
rev. Primate (the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) which had been anticipated by the 
noble Duke (the Lord President of the 
Council), he should be happy to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Schedules agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 226.) 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION 
COMMONS AMENDMENTS. 


BILL. 


Order of the Day for considering the 
Commons Amendments, read. 


Lorp DENMAN, in pursuance of a 
printed Notice as to Clause 5, objected 
to three Law Lords being necessary to 
form a quorum. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR observed 
that the Amendment of the noble and 
learned Lord was not relevant to the 
Bill. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, that as an 
Amendment had been made to the clause 
in another place, he had a right to move 
an Amendment. He accordingly moved 
that the clause be not agreed to. By 
this clause not only Lord Kingsdown, if 
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he had still been a Member of their 
Lordships’ House, would have been in- 
sufficient to make up a quorum of three, 
but also the noble Lord the Chairman of 
Committees (who had carried aStanding 
Order to the same effect) would have 
been considered insufficient, even if de- 
sired by both parties (in an Appeal) to 
be one of three. Heread to their Lord- 
ships a letter from Lord Hatherley, in 
which his Lordship wrote that it would 
be ‘‘idle to call the new tribunal the 
House of Lords, though his Lordship 
hoped it might be made a very good 
Court.”” By the measure the character 
of their Lordships’ House as an Appel- 
late Tribunal was entirely changed, and 
he thought so important a matter should 
not be determined without the fullest 
consideration. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he could 
not agree with the purport of the noble 
and learned Lord’s (Lord Denman’s) 
Amendment. The noble and learned 
Lord was wholly mistaken in thinking 
that the character of the House as an 
Appellate Tribunal would be altered. 
The Appellate Jurisdiction of the House 
would remain what it was, and all that 
the Bill would do was to secure the 
necessary attendanceof Peers, who would 
be qualified by their legal attainments 
to advise the House on difficult legal 
questions. In 1873 the Leaders of both 
Parties agreed to recommend the taking 
away of that Jurisdiction from their 
Lordships ; and that course was approved 
of in 1874 and 1875. Then a change 
came over the mind of the House, and 
public opinion was strongly expressed in 
a variety of ways against the removal of 
the Appellate Jurisdiction from the 
House. It was very remarkable that 
the change in public opinion was spon- 
taneous, and uninfluenced by the leading 
Parties on either side. Ultimately, it 
was resolved that the Jurisdiction of 
that House should be retained, the con- 
sideration of the manner in which that 
should be done being deferred to the 
present Session. The Bill did not take 
away the privilege of any noble Lord to 
attend the hearing of appeals, and under 
it the Appellate Court would be as much 
the House of Lords as it ever was. He 
believed the country was satisfied with 
the tribunal of the House of Lords, and 
he hoped that the Bill would become 
part of the law of the land this Session, 
for there was a prestige attaching to 
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that House as a tribunal which could 
not be acquired for generations by any 
other Court of Appeal which might be 
substituted for it. 

“Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the Question before the House was 
simply the consideration of the Amend- 
ments which the Commons had made in 
that Bill, and he therefore could not 
enter upon a discussion of its principle. 
The great subject of that Bill sent down 
to the other House was the question of 
this House as the Tribunal of Ultimate 
Appeal of the country ; and he thought 
he was correct in saying that on that 
subject the House of Commons had 
made absolutely no alteration in the 
measure, but had only supplemented it 
by those financial provisions which could 
only spring from the other House, and 
could not be introduced in this House. 
He could not refrain from expressing 
his feelings of gratitude: at the course 
taken by the other House in the matter. 
The provisions of the Bill on that sub- 
ject were matters on which different 
opinions might well be entertained, and 
actually were entertained by various 
persons in the House of Commons. 
Those opinions were placed in abeyance, 
and that Bill now came back to their 
Lordships in that respect exactly as it 
had been sent down to the other House. 
Though there were several Amendments 
made in the Bill there were only two of 
importance. One, to which he thought 
no objection could reasonably be offered, 
related to the Intermediate Court of 
Appeal, and the position of things with 
respect to that Court was this—Under 
the Act of last year the Lord Chancellor 
had power to take from each of the 
three Divisions of Queen’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer one Judge 
to assist in the work of the Intermediate 
Court of Appeal. When this Bill went 
to the other House considerable objec- 
tion was taken to that provision. It was 
said that its working would be uncertain 
and unsatisfactory, that there would be 
a change in the Judges, and that the 
object should be to obtain Judges who 
would be permanent. The first impor- 
tant Amendment was to meet that defect. 
A provision was introduced for the actual 
transfer of three primary Judges to the 
Intermediate Court of Appeal, but these 
Judges might be required to goon Circuit. 
The second important Amendment pro- 
vided that rules might be made to insure 
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to a much greater degree than at present 
the hearing by a single Judge of cases in 
the Divisions of Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, so as to produce 
to a greater extent than could now be 
done the same results as were obtained 
in the Chancery Division, whereby points 
of law were decided at the hearing of 
cases, and it was rendered unnecessary 
to refer those points to the Court in 
Banco. Those were the only Amend- 
ments of any substance which had now 
to be considered. He hoped the results 
of the attention which had been bestowed 
upon this Bill ‘would be to materially 
improve our system of Judicature. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, he thought 
the compromise that had been effected 
was a reasonable one, and one which he 
thought would work well in practice. 
He had laid on the Table a Notice that he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the working of the Judicature Act, and 
move for a Return to supplement one 
which had been previously obtained ; 
but, perhaps, it would be more conve- 
nient and save time if he said what he 
had got to say on the consideration of 
these Amendments. Unfortunately, the 
controversy, if controversy it ought to 
be called which dealt with matters of 
fact, was conducted on certain incon- 
venient conditions, because those who 
really knew about the working of the 
Act up to this time were not, with the 
single exception of the person now ad- 
dressing their Lordships, able to speak 
in that or the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and of course they could not enter 
on a controversy in the newspapers, and 
those who, he was quite satisfied unin- 
tentionally, had misrepresented the facts 
of the case had not that definite informa- 
tion which was essential for dealing with 
this very important question. He was, 
therefore, sorry to find from the state- 
ments that had appeared in the news- 
papers and which had been made “else- 
where” that there had been very gross 
exaggerations as regarded the present 
arrears. The Act divided the Courts of 
Justice into the High Court of Justice 
and the Court of Appeal. He would 
take first, the working of the High Court 
of Justice, which, as their Lordships 
would remember, was divided into five 
Divisions, but for all ordinary purposes 
into three—namely, the Divisions repre- 
sented by the Vice Chancellors, by the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
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Exchequer, and by the Probate and Ad- 
miralty Courts. The working of the 
Chancery Division had been somewhat 
slow, because the most salutary practice 
of vivd voce examination had been intro- 
duced. Anyone who knew anything 
about the matter would see that if we 
tried cases by vivd voce examination, 
they would take up a longer time, ; but, 
for all that, there was no comparison 
between that system and the system of 
affidavits for eliciting the truth. Every 
one knew perfectly well that the result 
of affidavits drawn by the score, settled 
by the counsel, and sworn to, perhaps, 
without much examination, could not for 
a moment be compared with the result 
attained by examination and cross-ex- 
amination vivd voce. In the Probate 
and Admiralty Courts there was very 
little difference, except that as the Judge 
of the Probate Court could call in the 
Judge of the Admiralty, he believed, on 
the whole, more important work had 
been got out of that Division. He now 
came to what he understood better— 
namely, the working of the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
Division. And, first, with regard to sit- 
tings in Banco, he had to say that there 
were, practically speaking, no arrears. 
He did not mean that there might not 
be some few cases standing over, but 
practically there were no arrears at all. 
Therefore as far as regarded two very 
important portions of the High Court of 
Justice, the work had been done to a 
greater extent than he believed had ever 
been done before. He quite admitted 
that in trial by jury cases there were 
very considerable arrears. He had to 
say, however, that as to this matter 
there had been gross exaggeration. The 
fact of the exaggeration was unques- 
tionable. There was no kind of use in 
disputing about the facts. He did not 
invent these statements; but he desired 
their Lordships to know the facts, in 
order that they might see how far the 
Amendments made in the Bill were 
really well founded. The question was 
how many cases were standing for trial, 
andit was a question of figures and 
nothing else, and his authorities for the 
figures he had given on a previous occa- 
sion, and was about to give, were of the 
best kind—namely, the Associates of the 
Courts—Mr. Campbell, Mr. Erle, and 
Mr. Pollock. He said then, and now 
repeated a statement which he saw was 
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questioned ‘‘elsewhere’’—that, whereas 
between November, 1874, and Novem- 
ber, 1875, the Judges sat 540 days in 
London and Middlesex to try cases, they 
sat for 676 days from November, 1875, 
up to the close of the sittings in 1876. 
Some doubt had been cast upon his 
meaning in the use of the expression 
‘‘ judicial days.’? What he meant was, of 
course, that if two Judges each sat for 30 
days the result was 60 judicial days; and 
he repeated that there had been 150 or 
thereabouts more days spent by the 
same number of Judges in the same 
time since the passing of the Judicature 
Act compared with the number of days’ 
sittings by the same Judges in the same 
time and upon the same work before the 
passing of the Act. Further, he stated, 
and now repeated, that in the words of 
the Return furnished to him— 

“Every action which has been entered for 
trial since the Judicature Act came into opera- 
tion has been tried within three months of its 
entry, and every action now left untried since 
the beginning of the Long Vacation will have 
been standing for trial less than three months.” 


Appellate 


In his statement he made no distinction 
between common jury and special jury 
cases; it applied unreservedly to both 
classes. He did not mean to say that 
three months was no time to wait or that 
the arrear was not a large arrear; but 
he did say that to talk of the Act having 
broken down, of the state of things 
being unprecedented, was to indulge in 
extravagant language and to go altoge- 
ther beyond what the facts of the case, 
as he believed them to be, warranted. 
Nobody could foretell what would happen 
hereafter, but as they began last year 
with 549 cases, and as they would begin 
the next year with 600 or 700, it was not 
unlikely that by the end of the year the 
arrear would be got rid of. It was al- 
leged, first, that the business was shown 
to be declining, and yet that more time 
was taken to try fewer cases, which was 
said to prove the bad working of the 
system ; and, secondly, it was said that 
the sittings of the Judges had neither 
been so continuous nor so long as they 
ought to have been. Now, it was almost 
a universal rule that as you amended 
procedure and made it more reasonable 
and expeditious, you diminished the 
quantity, but increased the quality of 
the business that was left. It was wholly 
fallacious to go back a good many years 
and say there were then more writs 
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issued, and a larger number of cases 
tried. That was true, but those were 
days when a larger number of cases 
were undefended, when a number of 
small technical questions arose for de- 
cision, and when the parties, by interlo- 
cutories and discoveries, did not know 
each other’s hands as they did now. A 
larger number of such cases might be 
tried in the same period; they did not 
occupy the same amount of judicial time. 
But now almost every case coming be- 
fore the Judge and jury was a substan- 
tial case. By proceedings in Chambers 
and otherwise the chaff was winnowed 
away, the case on both sides was ascer- 
tained and understood, and when the 
parties came into Court it was upon a 
substantial issue. Under one of the 
most useful provisions of the Judicature 
Act it was ordered that a defendant 
should swear to his defence; he could 
no longer keep the plaintiff at arm’s 
length, but was put to his oath. Then, 
again, he understood that a large por- 
tion of business which, before the Judi- 
cature Act, would come into Court, was 
now disposed of in Chambers, and did 
not figure in the returns of cases. But 
it was business done all the same, and 
in any fair and candid comparison of 
systems it must be taken into account as 
business now done in one way, while be- 
fore the Judicature Act it was disposed 
of in another way. He ventured to say, 
therefore, that the amount of litigious 
business before the Judges was not, sub- 
stantially at all events, smaller at the 
present moment than in previous years. 
The Judges, he thought, had good 
ground to complain of observations made 
upon them elsewhere, as though they 
had not been loyal to the spirit of the 
Act, and, instead of doing their best to 
carry it into effect, had been obstructive 
and prevented the proper working of 
the Act. He was certain that this sort 
of attack upon the Judges would receive 
no countenance from his noble and 
learned Friend opposite (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) who had said no more than was 
just—though it was generously and 
kindly said—in moving the second read- 
ing of this Bill—namely, that the Judges, 
so far from obstructing the operation of 
the Act, had accepted it loyally and with 
ardour and energy. A more unfair and 
unfounded accusation than to say that 
they had in any way obstructed the fair 
working of the Act was never made by 
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any man in any place, however conside- 
rable the man and however high the 

lace. It was absolutely unfounded. In 
y anuary and February so much had the 
work diminished that a Judge might 
occasionally not have been sitting. But 
speaking for himself and all the Judges 
he knew, and excepting the short statu- 
tory vacations, there had been no Judge 
who had not in some place or in some 
Court been sitting day by day from No- 
vember 2, 1875, up to the present time. 
A good deal had been said about Cir- 
cuits, and he wished to state that it was 
perfectly indifferent to the Judges whe- 
ther they sat in London or the country ; 
they did not care where the work was. 
He said that so far as he knew a full 
amount of work had been required from 
the Judges. It must be remembered 
that the presence throughout the coun- 
try of the Judges on Circuit had an im- 
portance of its own which ought not to 
be measured, and which could not be 
fairly measured, by the particular num- 
ber of hours consumed by the Judges. 
Indirect, yet most valuable, results were 
produced by the presence of the Judges 
in various parts of England. He alto- 
gether denied that the mode of criticism 
which had been applied to those learned 
persons was a fair, or a generous, or a 
right mode of criticism at all. When he 
saw it stated that the Judges ought to 
work in shifts, that they only considered 
their own convenience, and that they did 
not think of the public whom they ought 
to serve, he maintained that that was 
not seemly language, but language which 
the facts of the case did not in any de- 
gree or in any manner justify. So far as 
his own Court was concerned, he main- 
tained that the working of the High 
Court had, upon the whole, been suc- 
cessful. He did not say he should not 
have preferred to state that there were 
no arrears in the Mist Prius Court, but 
he did assert that if what he had stated 
to their Lordships was anything like the 
truth, the exaggerated statements on the 
subject must be attributable in a great 
degree to the circumstance that suffi- 
cient attention had not been paid to the 
figures and facts before those statements 
were made. We were hardly yet in a 
position to judge what the normal work- 
ing of the High Court would be. It 
seemed to him to be as unreasonable to 
legislate on the existing state of things 
as it would have been to come to Parlia- 
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ment in January and to say—‘“‘ Abolish 
three Judges because there is not suffi- 
cient work for them.” With reference 
to the Amendments in the Bill they re- 
volutionized the system of Common Law 
procedure, and he considered that it was 
inconvenient and unfortunate that a 
change of this great importance should 
have been introduced into this House on 
the 10th of August in a Bill which had 
been much altered in the House of Com- 
mons since it left their Lordships some 
time ago. As the Bill went from the 
House their Lordships fully concurred 
with it, but it was now sent back in an 
entirely different form from that in which 
it left. Was it unreasonable to effect a 
change of that very considerable import- 
ance without any consultation, or the 
possibility of consultation, with those 
who had to administer the law? A very 
large majority of those persons were op- 
posed to the change, and he ventured to 
think there was no real reason for its 
being effected at all. It was said to be 
made with the universal assent of the 
Profession, but he emphatically denied 
that the assent of the Profession had 
been even asked for anything like this 
change. He entertained great respect 
for those barristers who happened to be 
Members of the House of Commons, but 
he denied that they generally repre- 
sented the feeling of the Profession on 
the subject, and he should require a 
much stronger consensus of opinion for 
the absolute destruction of the old system 
of Common Law, under which there was 
a trial of disputed facts before a jury 
and an adjudication on disputed points 
of law by a Court in Banco. He would 
now read some extracts from a letter ad- 
dressed to him by his excellent Colleague 
Mr. Justice Brett— 

‘“ First, it is alteration in a panic of legisla- 
tion hardly yet dry. This block of causes at 
Nisi Prius in London and Middlesex is probably 
only temporary. Secondly, the proposed plan 
ignores entirely the essential difference between 
the causes tried before juries and those tried 
before Vice Chancellors. The causes in the 
Common Law Divisions are those which arise 
in the ever-varying transactions of every-day 
life. There is not a month, or even a week, in 
which some new combination does not arise in 
business, and therefore some totally new appli- 
cation of law does not arise. It seems never 
to be understood by those who are not conver- 
sant with the administration of law by Judge 
and jury that the trial before the jury is to as- 
certain what are the facts of that new combina- 
tion, and that the law must be applied after the 
facts are ascertained. Let any one look into 
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the Reports, and he will see how incessantly 
new business, which is, in other words, a new 
pens of law, arises. It is practically impossible, 
rom want of time and books, that each new 
point should be determined at the Nisi Prius 
trial, as Mr. Gregory’s Amendment, for instance, 
supposes it could be. If the point were then to 
be determined, either Nisi Prius trials must be 
postponed for months or the number of Judges 
and Courts must be increased by 60. And if 
each new point were reserved for the determi- 
nation of the same Judge sitting in London or 
for another single Judge sitting alone, it is 
practically impossible to suppose that the num- 
ber of appeals would not be increased ten or 
twenty-fold. Suppose an opinion expressed by 
Baron Bramwell or Mr. Justice Blackburn, let 
us say, at the trial referred to any Judge you 
may think wholly inferior or whom the public 
may think wholly inferior, and his judgment is 
different from the opinion; or evenif the single 
judgment be that of the most trusted of the 
Judges. The assumption is that the point or 
application is new. Now, is it possible to sup- 
pose that it will be acquiesced in? I will give 
two or three instances which are recent—the 
crossed cheques, the negotiability of foreign 
bonds or coupons, the questions now raised as 
to disclosures or concealments in a prospectus, 
customs of the Stock Exchange, &c. The truth 
is that the proposal would make the Court of 
Appeal the only Court in Banco, and so the 
House of Lords the first instead of the second 
Court of Appeal. It is only, in fact, upon the 
question of a suggested misdirection that the 
Courts in Banco are a Court of Appeal. As to 
points reserved or special cases or other motions, 
they are a Court of First Instance upon ques- 
tions of law. It may be that a single Judge 
should more often sit to hear points of practice ; 
but that requires no legislation. Thirdly, if the 
Judges are to determine each of them singly 
these questions of law which so constantly arise, 
all idea of authority, which has hitherto been 
the backbone of the consistency of the law, 
must cease. Surely-it cannot be supposed that 
the decision of a single Judge is to be cited as 
a binding authority to another single Judge. 
Such things as reported cases, which are now 
more useful even to prevent litigation than to 
guide it, must cease. No lawyer will be able 
to advise his client that the point has been de- 
cided by a binding authority; at all events, not 
till the Court of Appeal has decided; and so, 
again, that appeals must multiply. Fourthly, 
how is the work to be distributed? Three 
Judges in the Court of Appeal—are these to be 
three sitting singly, as it were, in Banco? If so, 
are there to be six at Misi Prius and one at 
Chambers ? That gives 13. Are five to be idle? 
Or are there to be more than three Courts in 
Banco or more than six at Nisi Prius? If yes, 
where are the Courts and the Bar? Fifth, what 
is to become of the peculiar business—the Re- 
venue cases in the Exchequer, the magisterial 
and other cases in the Queen’s Bench, the elec- 
tion cases (Parliamentary and Municipal) in the 
Common Pleas? Sixth, is not the veiled idea 
the idea of doing away with trial by jury? 
Seventh, I should say that at present nine-tenths 
of the daily Common Law disputes—i.e., cases— 
stop at the Court im Banco, whereas under the 
proposed system those nine-tenths would almost 
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all go to the Court of Appeal. For these reasons 
I have no doubt as to the extreme danger and 
ruin of a scheme which seems to me to be utterly 
thoughtless.” 


It was further said that the spectacle 
was often seen of three Judges hearing 
cases which men of ordinary intellect 
might dispose of in a few minutes. Now, 
he did not aspire to the intellect of his 
learned Friend who made those obser- 
vations; but when he spoke of three 
Judges frequently sitting to decide points 
which a clerk in a counting-house might 
dispose of, he could only say that was a 
state of things which had not come under 
his own observation. For his own part, 
he found the strain upon his mind, 
though, perhaps, not so long, greater 
since he had the honour of a seat on 
the Bench than when he practised as a 
barrister, and his learned Friend in 
making the comments to which he re- 
ferred laboured, he could not help think- 
ing, under an entire misapprehension. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, 
he might add, he saw no necessity what- 
ever for altering the present system. 
All that was required to be done was to 
give the Judges power in the less im- 
portant cases. At all events, nothing 
like the alteration proposed in the 
Amendments before the House was, he 
believed, at all necessary or would be 
found in practice to be at all useful. 
He came, in the next place, to the 
working of the Court of Appeal, which 
was, in his opinion, a question somewhat 
different from the working of the High 
Court. His noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack had been so kind as 
to furnish him with a Return as to the 
working of the Court of Appeal in re- 
gard to appeals from the different Divi- 
sions of the High Court, and he found 
that for a period of five years, commencing 
in 1871, the number of appeals from the 
Common Law Divisions was 245, whereas 
the number from the Vice Chancellors’ 
Courts was 1,012. During portions of 
that time up to the passing of the Ju- 
dicature Act there were, he admitted, 
many matters in which the decisions of 
the Courts of Common Law were final, 
and that many of the appeals from the 
Vice Chancellors’ Courts were with re- 
ference to small matters, so that it was 
exceedingly difficult to say what deduc- 
tion ought to be made in making the 
contrast upon those two grounds. Still 
there remained the fact of the three 
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Common Law Oourts sitting in Banco 
for five years with only 245 appeals, 
while there were 1,012 during the same 
time from the Courts of the Vice Chan- 
cellors. His noble and learned Friend 
had also been good enough to furnish 
him with a Return with respect to the 
Court of Appeal for the present year, 
which included the appeals from the 
Chancery as well as from the Common 
Law Divisions. From that Return it 
appeared that the number of appeals 
from the Chancery Division was 200, 
from the Queen’s Bench Division 36, 
from the Divisional Court of Appeal 3, 
from the Common Pleas 27, from the 
Exchequer 45, from the Probate and 
Divorce Division 18, or in all 129. So 
that there were 200 appeals from the 
Chancery Division as against 129 from 
all the other Divisions. Those were facts 
which did not at all tend to encourage, 
in his opinion, the idea that the busi- 
ness of the Courts would diminish under 
the change which was proposed. In 
conclusion, he thought no Act had worked 
more successfully than the present, or 
was more generally satisfactory to the 
Profession ; and as to the Court of Appeal, 
no Court, he believed, ever started under 
fairer auspices. It was difficult to say 
why it was not now viewed by them with 
the same favour as in the first instance. 
That was, he believed, due to other and 
temporary causes rather than its consti- 
tution. There was the great difficulty 
of a Court with permanent Judges as 
distinguished from Judges sitting from 
time to time, and although a difference 
of opinion existed among the Judges 
upon the point, yet he was strongly of 
opinion that amid much that was evil 
in the old system of the Court of Exche- 
quer, there was the good that it pre- 
vented all distinctions of rank as among 
the Judges. Although undoubtedly there 
were inconveniences and difficulties in 
the working of the old Court of Exche- 
quer Chamber, he must say that he 
thought the judgments of that Court 
commanded the respect of the Profes- 
sion, and were looked up to. He thought 
that the portion of the Commons Amend- 
ments which added three Judges to the 
permanent Court of Appeal was a mis- 
take, and that it would be better that 
all the superior Judges should from 
time to time take their places in the 
Court of Appeal. It was not a matter 
of sentiment with him; he held his opi- 
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nions because he really believed that 
for a considerable space of time the 
working of the Common Law Courts 
had been greatly for the benefit of the 
people of this country. He felt in a 
matter of this kind he was really in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he knew that in legal subjects Her 
Majesty’s Government was his noble 
and learned Friend. He had submitted 
his views, and he left them with his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would not enter upon a general discus- 
sion upon the subject under considera- 
tion, as he thought it would be better to 
reserve whatever observations he might 
have to make upon the Amendments 
until they were put in their turn, but 
there was one observation which his 
noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Coleridge) had made unconnected with the 
Amendments to which he must respond 
at once. His noble and learned Friend 
had heard that the learned Judges had 
placed themselves in antagonism to the 
Judicature Act, and that in some way 
they were thwarting its operations. He 
had been reminded by his noble and 
learned Friend that he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had borne testimony to the learned 
Judges, and his noble and learned Friend 
asked him was he prepared to repeat it ? 
He was prepared in the most unqualified 
way to repeat that testimony, and he 
took the opportunity of bearing witness 
to what he called before, and called now, 
not only the loyalty, but the generous 
and most efficient manner in which the 
learned Judges had combined to put 
into operation the very large changes 
inaugurated by the Judicature Act. He 
believed they had done that not merely 
in obedience to the law, which they would 
have obeyed; he could go farther than 
that—he could say from his personal 
knowledge that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Judicial Bench were not only 
prepared to obey the law, but were of 
opinion that the changes made by the 
Judicature Act were most beneficial and 
desirable changes. The other day there 
was an occurrence which had been the 
subject of remark, and there was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether a par- 
ticular action should be tried at a par- 
ticular place before a jury. He did 
not disguise that he had an opinion as 
to what the law in that particular case 
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was, but he was not going to state now 
what that opinion was; but it was clear 
that this was a matter in which the 
Judges might differ in opinion as to 
what the law was. Whatever their opi- 
nion, they did not evince the slightest 
disposition on their part to fail to com- 
ply loyally and properly with the enact- 
ments of the Judicature Act. His noble 
and learned Friend referred to some 
criticisms made upon the arrangements 
for Circuit. He knew it was stated that 
a larger time was allotted for Circuits 
than was absolutely necessary. He 
knew the learned Judges were in a diffi- 
culty on this subject. Some persons 
thought the business would not be in- 
creased, others held a different opinion ; 
but the learned Judges had no data by 
which they could tell how that might be. 
He must add one other observation, and 
that was to bear testimony to the way in 
which the learned Judges discharged 
their duties under great difficulties as to 
the accommodation in the places in which 
they discharged the Misi Prius cases. He 
was sorry to say the accommodation was 
not sufficient. They were put into 
garrets and corners utterly unfit for 
them to sit in, and there they had to 
discharge labours under difficulties 
which other public servants would not 
submit to. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, that as the 
6th clause contained an Amendment in 
fixing the salary of the new Judges 
(which went out either with blanks or 
red letters), he was justified in moving 
an Amendment to it, he believed that 
two new Vice Chancellors, with power 
to sit as Judges of Chancery Appeal 
with the Lords Justices on the plan of the 
Exchequer Chamber, would be far more 
useful than the two Judges contemplated 
by the Bill, and hoped that retired Chan- 
cellors and Judges and those already 
Peers, whilst continuing to be Judges in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, would 
not cease to give the weight of their au- 
thority and experience in cases when the 
House of Lords might be sitting on Ap- 
peals in vacation, or between a Dissolu- 
tion and a New Parliament. 


Commons Amendments considered. 


Commons Amendments up to Clause 
12 agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had now to ask their Lordships to agree 
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to the two Amendments which had been 
commented on by his noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Coleridge). As 
regarded the first, which dealt with the 
Intermediate Court, with the exception 
of what had been said by his noble and 
learned Friend, whatever differences of 
opinion might have presented themselves 
to the minds of the learned Judges of the 
Supreme Court on the subject, he was 
happy to say he had received no un- 
favourable representations from them 
concerning it. The necessity for it was 
obvious, and his noble and learned 
Friend had himself admitted that the 
Court did not come up to his expectations. 
There was an Intermediate Court of 
Appeal, to which only three regular 
Judges were attached. For assistance 
they had to depend on the casual attend- 
ance of other Judges who might be able 
to spare some time from the business of 
their own Courts. There was another 
Amendment that that Intermediate 
Court of Appeal should sit in two divi- 
sions. Now, how was it possible for 
two divisions of that Court to sit in 
proper strength with only three regular 
Judges to transact the business? Of 
course, an addition to the number of 
Judges was required. Well, last year 
he proposed that, except at Circuit time, 
three of the primary Judges should be 
required to attend in the Intermediate 
Court of Appeal. That arrangement 
had not been found so satisfactory in 
practice as might have been expected, 
and the House of Commons therefore 
said that three of the primary Judges 
should be altogether transferred to the 
Court of Appeal, except during times of 
Circuit as before—in other words, that, 
except with the obligation of going Cir- 
cuit, three primary Judges should be 
made regular members of the Court of 
Appeal. That was the Amendment he 
had now to propose. It was, it seemed 
to him, one more of form than of sub- 
stance, and he apprehended that there 
would be no objection to it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he now came to the second Amendment 
which related to the procedure in the 

rimary Courts. His noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Coleridge) had 
remarked that it was a very large and 
serious change to propose at so late a 
period of the Session. For his own 
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part, he must say that the change pro- 
posed was certainly not a novelty, inas- 
much as it had been discussed over and 
over again both in and out of their 
Lordships’ House, and it was difficult to 
imagine the procedure of the Courts 
being upon a proper footing so long as 
there were three Divisions of the High 
Court in which the procedure was en- 
tirely different from what it was in an- 
other Division. It was impossible to 
justify having in one Division only one 
Judge to dispose of precisely the same 
kind of business as in the other Divi- 
sions was disposed of before three 
Judges. He was glad that public opi- 
nion had ripened so rapidly as it had 
done upon this question, as was shown 
by the fact that in the House of Com- 
mons the Amendment was agreed to 
almost unanimously, and there was no 
division upon it. His noble and learned 
Friend had spoken of the violence of 
the change, but what had been done 
with regard to the different Divisions of 
the High Court of Justice? All the 
Divisions were now branches of one 
Court, and although certain distinctive 
names had been kept up, a person might 
commence a case in any one of the dif- 
ferent Divisions he liked. Could his 
noble and learned Friend give any pos- 
sible reason why a case presented for 
trial in the Exchequer Division of the 
High Court and disposed of by one 
Judge should, if brought on in the 
Court of Common Pleas, require three 
Judges? The Chancery arrangement 
might be wrong ; if so, let it be altered. 
But there could not be for one Court a 
rule which would not apply to another. 
With regard to juries, no difficulty 
could arise; there might be a jury in 
the Court of Chancery as much as in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. As a conse- 
quence of the new system of Judicature, 
the Court of Chancery was absorbing 
Common Law cases. The Court of Chan- 
cery, indeed, was actually becoming 
blocked from the number of Common 
Law cases which came before it, suitors 
being attracted to it by the greater con- 
venience it presented. Taking the suits 
commenced in town during the first year 
of the Judicature Act, and comparing 
them with the Returns for the year pre- 
vious, he found that the increase in the 
Chancery Division was no less than 33 
per cent—a fact which could not be 
accounted for except in the way he had 
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said. There had been a great deal of 
discussion about appeals. It might now 
be taken as settled that there should be 
two appeals—intermediate and final— 
but if his noble and learned Friend’s 
view were carried out there would be 
three appeals. There would be first the 
decision at Wisi Prius, then an appeal to 
the Court in Banco, next an appeal to 
the Intermediate Court, and lastly an 
appeal to the Final Court. Now, did 
his noble and learned Friend really 
mean to say that that was his view of a 
perfect system? He very much doubted 
whether there would be a great multipli- 
cation of appeals, and was disposed to 
think that when a single Judge disposed 
of the law of the case, he was almost 
as likely to be right as where there were 
more Judges, at least for primary juris- 
diction. But even supposing there were 
more appeals, the Intermediate Court 
would have to decide more, which would 
be a much better thing than having 
three Courts of co-ordinate authority, 
and would, he thought, have a much 
more steady effect on the law. It was 
not meant that where facts had to be 
decided they were to be decided by the 
Judge, but by the jury, as heretofore ; 
and the law would be applied by the 
Judge who had heard those facts. Had 
the Court in Hanco been such a sacred 
institution, and had it had such a great 
effect in settling the law? The Court 
in Banco had sat four in number; but it 
might now be constituted by two Judges, 
and even by one. So that great paila- 
dium of justice had dwindled down very 
much, as it might be composed of two 
Judges, and sometimes only of one. It 
would be etter to get rid of that which 
was little more than a phantom, and 
have a single Judge to apply the law to 
the facts which had been tried by a jury. 
All that the Amendment, therefore, did, 
was to say that as a general rule so far 
as convenient and practicable the one 
Judge who began the case should hear 
it to the end and apply the law to the 
facts when they had been ascertained by 
the jury. The clause was, however, 
very elastic, and would enable the 
Judges to make rules which would leave 
very important matters to be decided by 
the Courts in Banco. He did not think 
that the Amendment would interfere 
with the practice of the Courts. In his 
opinion it was a most valuable one—what 
he had said was the substance of the 
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whole of it, and he was surprised that 
his noble and learned Friend thought it 
so serious a departure from present 
practice. 


Amendment agreed to. 


FORFEITURE RELIEF BILL.—(No. 210.) 
(The Earl of Limerick.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, briefly explained its object, which 
was to remedy the severe hardship 
caused to tenants in certain cases through 
forfeitures arising under breaches of 
covenant, however trivial might be their 
character. The measure left it entirely 
to the Court to say whether or not in 
its discretion the relief should be granted 
in any particular case. It had the 
sanction of.some eminent Judges, and 
he believed that if sanctioned it would 
confer a great benefit on tenants without 
doing injury or wrong to their landlords. 
Beyond that there was a large consensus 
of opinion in favour of the principle of 
the Bill, which would effect an import- 
ant improvement in the law; it had 
received the unanimous approval of the 
other House, and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would agree to the second reading, 
which he now moved. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2°.” —( The Earl of Limerick.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had examined the Bill as carefully as he 
could during the short time it had been 
before the House, and if he had to 
answer the question as to what he 
thought of it now, he should certainly 
say he thought it was a good Bill, and 
that it would not be productive of any 
injury tolessors in the ‘cases to which it 
referred.- He believed it had, as the 
noble Lord the Mover of the second 
reading had said, met with the approval 
of a great many eminent Judges, and it 
also seemed to have been drawn with 
care and with considerable professional 
skill. But he could not disguise from 
himself that it was a Bill which 
affected in a way that was very import- 
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ant a great mass of private property— 
in fact, hundreds of thousands of leases 
which might be most valuable. It 
might affect them without doing any 
injury to the lessor, but that was a 
matter on which the lessor ought to 
have an opportunity of judging for him- 
self. He did not think at the end of the 
Session it would be right to pass a mea- 
sure which affected private property so 
largely, and therefore the noble Lord 
would exercise a wise discretion if he 
would postpone asking for a decision on 
this question until next Session. 


Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn, and Order for 2* discharged. 


EGYPT—THE KHEDIVE AND THE NEW 
LEGAL TRIBUNALS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp EMLY said, their Lordships 
were aware that the ancient Consular 
Courts established by Treaty between 
the Porte and various Christian Powers 
had been abolished last year; that new 
Courts had been substituted by agree- 
ment between the Khedive and the 
Christian Powers, and that the jurisdic- 
tion of these new Courts had been settled 
by formal arrangement. The point to 
which he wished to invite attention was 
the jurisdiction conceded by the Khedive 
in the case of clainis of foreigners against 
His Highness’s private estate. No mode 
of attaching the Khedive’s private estate 
existed before; but by the agreement 
which had been made, the K:hedive con- 
ceded that his private estate should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of these Courts. 
Lately, however, an action was brought 
by a foreigner on account of a debt for 
which the private estate of the Khedive 
was liable, and a decision was given 
against His Highness ; but he refused to 
allow its execution. The grounds of 
that refusal were, that in the month of 
May, after the Courts had been estab- 
lished, he issued a decree by which all 
liabilities of the nature of the plaintiff's 
claim were decreed to form a portion of 
the Public Debt of Egypt. But His 
Highness stated at the time he refused 
to allow the execution of the decree of 
the Court, that he had referred his deci- 
sion in the matter to the Government of 
this country and to the other foreign 
Powers with whose consent the new 
Courts had been formed. He now 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, Whether any communi- 
cation from His Highness the Khedive 
of Egypt, inviting an expression of opi- 
nion as to his right to refuse to permit 
certain judgments of the new Tribunals 
established in Egypt has been received 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and, if 
so, whether he has any objection to state 
what reply he had given to such com- 
munication? If the noble Earl was not 
at present prepared to answer the Ques- 
tion, perhaps, as the matter was of con- 
siderable interest, he would be good 
enough to lay the Papers on the Table 
and make known the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government at the earliest 
opportunity. 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
there is no doubt of the importance to 
many persons, and of the importance 
upon general grounds, of the question to 
which the noble Lord has referred, and 
in answer I have to say I did receive a 
communication from the Khedive in- 
viting an expression of opinion, and 
that request for an opinion is now under 
the consideration of the Government. 
The fact is that, although the question 
involved is not exclusively a legal one, 
still it turns to a considerable extent 
upon the construction to be placed on 
certain documents which have much of 
a legal character about them, and I was 
unwilling to decide without first obtain- 
ing the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown. At this time of the year, 
as the noble Lord well knows, the Law 
Officers have a great deal of business on 
their hands and some unavoidable delay 
has arisen. Iam not therefore prepared 
to state what reply I have given to the 
communication, because I have given 
none, and until I am advised as to the 
legal points involved I shall not be pre- 
pared to give one. But, undoubtedly, 
it is desirable that this question should 
be disposed of without unnecessary delay, 
and I hope that my answer will not be 
long in coming. As I am not able to 
answer the Question now, I think it 
would be proper to adopt the alternative 
suggested by the noble Lord and lay the 
Papers on the Table. 


House adjourned at half past Ten 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.] ‘— Pvustric Brits — Committee — 
Cruelty to Animals * [250]—x.P. 

Committee — Report — Consolidated Fund (Ap- 
propriation) *; Norwich and Boston (Corrupt 
Voters) [244]; Chairmen’s Jurisdiction (Ire- 
land) * [286]; Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration (Boroughs) (re-comm.)* [229- 
294]. 

FRes at as amended — Third: Reading—Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance * [281], and passed. 

Third Reading—Bow Street Police Court (Site) * 
[257]; Sheriff Courts (Scotland) * 89} ; 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act (1875) 
Amendment (changed from ‘‘Queen Anne’s 
Bounty ’’) * [278], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Local Loans (Ireland)* [231]; 
Public Record Office * [262]; Parliamentary 
Elections and Corrupt Practices* [291]; 
Clean Rivers * [279]. 


TURKEY—LOANS OF 1854 AND 1871. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, What amount 
has been remitted from Egypt to the 
Bank of England since the first of Oc- 
tober last, for the service of the Otto- 
man Loans of 1854 and 1871; and, what 
amount now remains in the Bank of 
such remittances ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had received 
the following from the Bank of Eng- 
land :— 

“Statement of amount remitted from Egypt to 
the Bank of England for the service of the 
Imperial Ottoman Loans of 1854 and 1871, 
since the lst October, 1875, and of the balances 
at present in hand. 

“TmPERIAL Orroman Loan or 1854. 

“Amount received since lst 


: October, 1875 £130,586 2 3 
“Balance in hand at this 
date. 61,150 4 10 


“TmpEerIAL OrromaNn Loan or 1871. 
“Amount received since lst 


October, 1875. . £199,500 0 0 
“Balance in hand at thisdate 116,922 10 0 
“ (Signed) F. May, 
“ Chief Cashier. 


“ Bank of England, 10th August, 1876.” 


THE APPROPRIATION ACT. 
QUESTION. 

GenerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If he will move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee, immediately the 
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House re-assembles, to inquire into the 
various changes made during modern 
times in the Appropriation Acts ; also into 
the Exchequer and Audit Act (29 and 
30 Vic. c. 89); the nature and extent of 
the audit applied to—the income and 
charge of the Consolidated Fund, the 
Civil Service Voted Funds, and Naval 
and Military Receipts and Expenditure ; 
also as to the rules, orders, and forces 
for the audit business made by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General; also 
into the orders and instructions issued by 
the Treasury, or of those that might or 
ought, but have not been issued; and, 
finally, as to the form in which the 
resolutions should be drawn up for 
the decision of Parliament regarding 
the surpluses, excesses, deficiences, and 
other details, not alone, as at present, 
for the Naval and Military expenditure, 
but ef the whole expenditure of every 
kind ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the various 
matters referred to in the Question of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman ap- 
peared to be matters which would pro- 
perly come under the cognizance of the 
Committee on Public Accounts. If the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was dis- 
satisfied with what was done in respect 
to any of these matters, and if he would 
formulate his charge next Session, so as 
to let the Government see precisely what 
were the points of which he found reason 
to complain, there would be every dis- 
position to find the means of inquiring 
into any allegations which he might 
make. 


NAVY—THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
HER MAJESTY’S DOCKYARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If any official remon- 
strance has been sent to the superinten- 
dentsof Her Majesty’s Dockyards against 
the cutting of ventilating apertures in 
the watertight bulkheads of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships ; and, if so, whether he will 
lay the Correspondence on this subject 
between the Admiralty and the Dock- 
yards upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that no 
remonstrance had been sent, because 
the communications passing between 
the Admiralty and the Dockyards did 
not take the shape of a remonstrance ; 


General Sir George Balfour 
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but the Board of Admiralty had ex- 
pressed very strong dissatisfaction at 
what had taken place, and if the hon. 
Member would move for the correspon- 
dence it would be laid on the Table. 


Court of Jersey. 


NAVY— DETERIORATION OF BOILERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he will inform the 
House, by laying documents upon the 
Table or otherwise, what results, if any, 
have followed the appointment, in April 
1874, of a Committee to consider the 
rapid deterioration of boilers in Her 
Majesty’s ships ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
causes of deterioration of boilers in Her 
Majesty’s ships had already made two 
preliminary Reports to him ; but he was 
hoping that they would, before long, 
make a final Report. They were wait- 
ing the results of some experiments 
which they had directed to be made in 
connection with the subject into which 
they were inquiring. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS—ROYAL COURT 
OF JERSEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is not contrary to constitutional 
usage for Orders in Council and Acts of 
Parliament, which are sent to the Royal 
Court of Jersey for registration, to be 
referred to the State Assembly for dis- 
cussion ; whether the States of Jersey, 
at their sitting on Friday 20th July last, 
decided not to register the Order in 
Council respecting the ecclesiastical dis- 
trict at Gouray, and also refused +o re- 
gister the Acts of Parliament which have 
been transmitted ; and, whether, in the 
event of such refusal, Her Majesty’s 
Government will send a peremptory 
order for registration ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was not contrary to Constitutional 
usage for Orders in Council and Acts of 
Parliament which were sent to the Royal 
Court of Jersey for registration to be re- 
ferred to the States Assembly for discus- 
sion. It was obviously a proper course 
when the Court was of opinion that such 
registration would prove prejudicial or 
the Island was not specially included in 
an Order or Act of Parliament, and in 
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any case of refusal Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would await the receipt of any 
representation the Assembly might wish 
to make. No such representation had 
been received respecting the ecclesiastical 
district at Gouray. 


AFRICA—THE GOLD COAST—CASE OF 
MESSRS. SWANZY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table, Copy of 
the Correspondence with the Dutch Go- 
vernment relative to the plunder and de- 
struction of Messrs. F. and A. Swanzy’s 
property at Dix Cove, on the Gold Coast, 
in the year 1869 ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The claim of Messrs. 
Swanzy on account of destruction of their 
property on the Gold Coast was re- 
peatedly brought before the Dutch Go- 
vernment. There was a conflict of 
evidence as to the facts, and the Dutch, 
relying on the reports of their own 
officials as contradicting the statement 
of Messrs. Swanzy’s witnesses, refused 
to entertain their claim. ‘There is not 
the slightest probability of their altering 
their decision. It would not be advisable 
to incur the expense of printing the 
Correspondence, which is very volumi- 
nous, extending over four years. Its 
publication would lead to no result. 


PRICE OF GAS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. M‘ARTHUR asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in the event of any scheme 
being submitted to the Board of Trade 
for the amalgamation of the South Me- 
tropolitan Gaslight and Coke Company 
with any other Gas Company, the Board 
of Trade will make provision in such 
scheme that the maximum and standard 
price of 3s. 6d., limited by the Acts 
relating to the South Metropolitan Gas- 
light and Coke Company for gas sup- 
plied within the district of that Company, 
shall continue to be the standard price 
for gas within that district ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: Until 
such a scheme as is supposed is sub- 
mitted I am unable to say beforehand 
what provision it would be necessary to 
insert in it before the Board of Trade 
could recommend it for confirmation by 
Order in Council. 
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ARMY—MILITIA SURGEONS. 
QUESTION. 


Captain NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If the new Warrant 
relating to Militia Surgeons will not in 
some cases reduce the net income of these 
officers by over £100 a-year; and, 
whether, in such cases, he will allow 
existing Surgeons to retain their present 
appointments with the allowances which 
were in force when they accepted these 
appointments; or, failing this, will he 
grant them an adequate compensation ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the income of Militia medical 
officers derived from Army Votes de- 
pended upon so many considerations that 
it was impossible to give an answer to 
the Question put by the hon. and gallant 
Member whether the new Warrant would 
not in some cases reduce the net income 
of these officers by over £100 a-year. It 
depended upon the establishment of the 
regiment, upon the number of recruits, 
whether the regiment went out for train- 
ing, and if so, for a long or short period. 
For instance, the Irish Militia did not 
train for several years, and therefore the 
emoluments of the surgeons would be 
very small indeed. He had already 
stated that it was not his intention to 
enter upon the consideration of this 
question until after the 31st December, 
because by that time he should know 
what Militia surgeons intended to accept 
the new terms. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
will take steps during the Recess, by 
the publication in the London Gazette 
(as in the case of the Brussels protocols) 
or otherwise, to supply such information 
respecting the war in the East, or nego- 
tiations for peace, as would be presented 
to Parliament during the Session ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I believe it has 


always been the custom during the 


Recess to keep the country well informed 
of important events, either in war or 
diplomacy; and I see no reason why 
that custom should be departed from. 


CRIMINAL LAW—DIETARY OF MILL- 
BANK PRISON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ROWLEY HILL (for Sir Ep- 


WARD Warkiy) asked the Secretary of 
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State forthe Home Department, Whether 
the dietary now in force for Military 
prisoners in Millbank Prison has been 
brought under his consideration; and, 
whether it is the fact, that the dietary 
and discipline of Military prisoners at 
Millbank has within the last two years 
been modified by the governor, on the 
advice of the surgeon, in above a thou- 
sand cases ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the scale of dietary in force 
for military prisoners in the prison re- 
’ ferred to by the hon. Member was 
brought under his consideration in June 
last, and that, in conjunction with the 
Directors of Prisons, he had ordered it to 
be altered. It was therefore different 
now in some material points from the 
dietary in force at the time referred to 
by the hon. Member. The matter was 
still under consideration, and he would 
see what further modifications were 
necessary. 


ARMY—CASE OF LIEUTENANT 
WALKER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is true that Lieu- 
tenant R. F. Walker, 30th Regiment, 
died on the 8th of July 1876 in conse- 
quence of injuries received in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse whilst 
acting as A.D.C. to Sir Thomas M‘Mahon 
during a cavalry field-day at Aldershot 
on the 28th of June 1876; whether the 
fall was not occasioned by Lieutenant 
Walker’s horse putting his forelegs in a 
concealed drain without any default on 
the rider’s part; whether the War Office 
has not declined to pay to Lieutenant 
Walker the price of his commission; and, 
whether, under the circumstances of the 
case, he will make a special recommen- 
dation to have the whole or some part of 
the price of Lieutenant Walker’s com- 
mission paid to his family ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, it was unfortunately true that Lieu- 
tenant Walker died in consequence of a 
fall from his horse at Aldershot without 
any default on his part. The War 
Office had no power to pay to the family 
of Lieutenant Walker the price of his 
commission, and the Army Purchase 
Commission, acting under an Act of 
Parliament, had no power to do so. Any 
special recommendation from him on the 
subject would, therefore, be useless. 


Mr. Rowley Hill 
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ARMY—COMMISSION ON RETIREMENT 
AND PROMOTION.—QUESTIONS. 


Caprain NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If a portion of the 
press were furnished with or hadobtained 
copies of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on Retirement and Promotion in 
the Army, at a date on which no copy, 
manuscript or printed, of such Report 
was accessible to Members ; and, if steps 
can be taken to prevent Members from 
being again placed at a similar disad- 
vantage ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission was addressed to the Queen, and 
not to that House. He had promised 
that the Report should be in the hands 
of Members as soon as possible. Only 
a limited number of copies could be at 
first obtained, and when he was applied 
to, to allow the publication of the Report 
in the Press he thought that as the pub- 
lic took so much interest in the matter, 
there could be no objection to publicity 
being given to it. He had only taken 
the usual course in such matters. He 
could not lay the Report by itself on 
the Table; but the whole of the Report 
and appendices would be laid on the 
Table on or before Saturday next. 

Smrr HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether a 
certain number of copies of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Promotion and 
Retirement in the Army have been dis- 
tributed to the London press in print, 
while none are in possession of Members 
of the House; and, if so, what pre- 
vented the printing of copies to be fur- 
nished to Members of the House at the 
same time as to the press ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that the full number of copies could not 
be distributed in the time proposed. The 
Report alone had been allowed to be 
printed in the newspapers, and hon. 
Members were thus made acquainted 
with the recommendations made to Her 
Majesty quite as soon as the public. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND—HALIFAX 
VICARAGE—VICAR’S RATE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the inhabitants of Halifax are 
still under an obligation to pay the Vicar’s 
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Rate; and, if so, what steps the Govern- 
ment intend to take in regard to this 
matter ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, there was no doubt that so long as 
the Act of 1829 remained unrepealed the 
inhabitants of Halifax were legally re- 
sponsible for the payment of the Vicar’s 
Rate. The Government were not pre- 
pared to surrender, without any guid pro 
quo, that portion of the rate levied on 
houses, amounting to £970 a-year. In 
order to show that the Government were 
desirous of compromising the matter, 
they would consent to repeal the Act on 
condition that £11,600—12 years’ pur- 
chase— was contributed by voluntary 
subscriptions and paid over to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners in respect of the 
rate on houses. The Government were 
of opinion that, when the inhabitants 
compared this settlement of the question 
with their position under the Act of 
1829, they would be disposed to take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded to 
them. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE—DOVER. 
QUESTION. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If, before giving final sanction to more 
public money for Dover, he will afford 
time and opportunities for the many au- 
thorities along our exposed sea coasts to 
petition against spending or lending any 
more public money for attempting to 
form a Military and Naval Harbour at 
Dover until the many other and ur- 
gently needed Harbours are provided 
for our commerce, for fishings, and for 
refuge ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuzt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that if the Go- 
vernment decided on proceeding with a 
Bill next Session for the improvement of 
the harbour of Dover, it would be the 
duty of the Government to give public 
notices in November. There would, 
therefore, be ample time and oppor- 
tunity for any persons to petition against 
the Bill if they should desire to do so. 


PHENIX PARK, DUBLIN.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. BUTT asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether he is aware that the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land have inserted in the public papers 
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an advertisement proposing to let for a 
term of at least seventy-five years White- 
field Lodge and grounds, which are 
stated in the advertisement to form a 
portion of the north end of the Phenix 
Park, and to contain about three acres 
of land; whether he will explain the 
circumstances under which this aliena- 
tion of a portion of the Phoenix Park is 
proposed; and, whether the sanction of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has been 
given to the proposal ? 

Mr. CALLAN: Before the hon. Gen- 
tleman answers the Question, I should 
like to ask whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that some portion 
of the property has been let out for milch 
cows? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he was aware that the Office of Works in 
Dublin proposed to let Whitefield House. 
It had been formerly the residence of the 
late bailiff of the Park, who had a salary 
of £250 a-year, and it was considered 
advisable to provide for his successor a 
more suitable residence. He would in- 
quire whether the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown had been taken in 
the matter, but he believed the transac- 
tion had met the full approval of the 
Irish Government. He would inform 
himself further as to the affair, and would 
afterwards communicate with the hon. 
Member. 


INDIA MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he is prepared to give an assurance to 
the House that no arrangement shall 
be entered into during the Recess which 
will throw upon India any permanent 
charge for the erection or maintenance 
of an Indian Museum in London ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, that the Government of India 
had entered into a temporary arrange- 
ment for the exhibition of the Indian 
Museum at South Kensington which 
would not terminate until Christmas, 
and between now and next Session no 
arrangement would be made which would 
throw upon India any portion of the ex- 
pense of the Indian Museum. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—TRIAL OF 
CLAFFEY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Solicitor 

General for Ireland, Whether a second 
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counsel had been assigned by the Crown, 
and feed by the Treasury, for the defence 
of the prisoners Burke at Nenagh, Moore 
at Maryborough, and Montgomery at 
Omagh; and, whether his attention has 
been called to the circumstances under 
which the prisoner Olaffey is now for a 
fourth time to stand his trial at Tulla- 
more, and considering that the trial at 
last assizes proved abortive, through no 
default of the prisoner, he will advise 
that both the counsel hitherto defending 
the prisoner be assigned by the Crown 
to defend him at the adjourned assizes 
to be held on Wednesday next ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Piunxer): As far as 
I have been able to ascertain, the facts 
with regard to the prisoners Burke and 
Montgomery, set forth in the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman, are accurately stated 
by him. Asto the second portion of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question, I am in- 
formed that the Attorney General for 
Ireland has authorized the appointment 
of two counsel to defend the prisoner 
Claffey, and I believe that the same able 
counsel who previously appeared will be 
at his service again. 


CRIMINAL LAW—POLICE AT PLY- 
MOUTH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the circumstances detailed in a Letter, 
dated the 2nd day of August, from a Mr. 
William Glasson, addressed to the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, complaining of the conduct of 
Inspector Anniss, of the Metropolitan 
Police, now acting in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth and Devonport under the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866 and 1869, 
accusing that offcer of arresting, ques- 
tioning indecently, and threatening a 
highly respectable young lady at Mutley, 
near Plymouth, on the night of the 26th 
of July; whether Captain Harris on 
being complained to did not on the 5th 
of August reply to the complaints— 


‘‘T have the Reports now before me, and from 
these T gathered that Inspector Anniss was not 
near the place named on the day in question. It 
is quite evident to me that some person must 
have personated Inspector Anniss (probably an 
Agent of the Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal 
Association), as I have the testimony of many 
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persons that Inspector Anniss was on the Hoe at 
the time named. 


Navy Chaplains. 


“T fear you have fallen into bad hands. 
(Signed) “Wim. C. Harnrts, 
“ Assistant Commr.” 


whether such an answer will be con- 
sidered by him decorous and satisfac- 
tory ; and, whether under all the circum- 
stances he will not cause an independent 
inquiry to be made into the facts ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: My atten- 
tion was called to the letter of Mr. Glas- 
son, and I immediately directed the ordi- 
nary inquiries to be made in the usual 
course. I regret to find that the letter 
quoted by the hon. Member has been 
written by Captain Harris. I think it 
very injudicious, and I am sorry he 
should have written it. With regard to 
the case itself, I have only received this 
afternoon the full reports on the conduct 
of the police. They are of considerable 
length, and I am unable at present to 
form any opinion on the matter. I 
think it right to say that the Inspector 
denies, in the most positive manner, the 
truth of the statement from beginning to 
end. He says he was not at the place 
mentioned, and knows nothing about the 
matter. I am not quite certain whether 
the proper course would not be to leave 
the matter to the ordinary tribunals of 
the country, so that the charge may be 
tried in open court before the magis- 
trates. Should this be done, I shall give 
every facility in my power to have the 
matter properly investigated, and I think 
that such a course would be more satis- 
factory than a private inquiry. 


NAVY—VESTMENTS OF NAVY CHAP- 
LAINS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLT asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to the circumstances 
that, by a judgment of the Dean of 
Arches, it has been declared to be un- 
lawful for clergymen of the Church of 
England to wear a vestment called a 
‘* stole ;’’ whether chaplains in the Navy 
are not bound by that decision; and, 
whether the Admiralty will take steps to 
enforce the observance of the Law as 
thus declared by chaplains in the Navy? 

Mr. HUNT: My hon. Friend alludes, 
I presume, to the Purchas Case, in which 
a decision was given that it was unlawful 
for the defendant to wear a stole. A 
very high authority has, however, given 
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his opinion officially that chaplains may 
wear stoles. In his address to the chap- 
lains of the Army in 1867, the Chaplain 
General used these words— 

“ Being chaplains appointed by the Sovereign, 
you are each of you entitled to wear a plain 
black stole or scarf with your surplice.” 

This address has been made a circular 
by the War Office, and though part of 
the instructions contained in it have been 
revoked in consequence of the Purchas 
judgment, the passage relating to stoles 
remains in force. I cannot, therefore, 
look upon the matter as free from doubt. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT in- 
quired when the Papers respecting 
Bulgaria would be in the hands of 
hon. Members ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, that on learning 
that it was the intention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Poole (Mr. Ashley) to call the 
attention of the House to the subject of 
the atrocities, he had arranged for the 
printing of Papers, and 50 copies would 
be in the hands of the Librarian of the 
House by 9 o’clock that evening. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether ho 
proposed to have a Morning Sitting to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think it will be 
convenient for both sides of the House 
if we meet to-morrow at 3 o’clock. The 
third reading of the Appropriation Bill 
will be the first Order. 


In reply to Mr. GoscHen, 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that if the 
minor measures put down on the Paper 
took up too much time to allow of a full 
discussion on the Indian Budget that 
night, he would move the Adjournment 
of the Debate. 


THE EXTRADITION TREATY WITH 
THE UNITED STATES. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
with reference to the Resolution he had 
on the Paper with respect to the Extra- 
dition Treaty with the United States, 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government had promised 
him a day to bring it on after the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill had been disposed 
of. He had no doubt that the right hon. 
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Gentleman had done all he could in the 
matter; but on the day that was offered 
he could scarcely expect to engage the 
attention of the House, and should 
therefore, although very unwillingly, 
postpone the Motion. If diplomacy had 
not meanwhile settled the question, he 
would bring it forward early next Ses- 
sion. 


(Appropriation) Bill. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 

(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Issue of £28,703,043 out of 
the Consolidated Fund). 


Mr. BUTT said, he did not wish to 
detain the Committee, but he confessed 
that he should like to have some little 
more explanation than had yet been 
given with regard to the question which 
had been brought before the House by 
the hon. Member for the City of Dublin 
with regard to the distribution of adver- 
tisements among the newspapers. In 
olden times the giving of Government 
advertisements—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not in Order in calling attention 
to this subject on this clause. 

Mr. BUTT said, the clause included 
every Vote of money, and included the 
very Vote for this money. He appre- 
hended that put him in Order ; if not, he 
would wait until they came to another 
clause. But he apprehended this clause 
appropriated the whole money for the 
year, and unquestionably the money paid 
for advertising. He believed he was in 
Order. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Question has 
not yet been put—I put this clause to 
stand part of the Bill. If the hon. and 
learned Member wishes to proceed now 
it is an unusual course. It would lead 
to much discussion if any item of expen- 
diture were to be discussed while the 
clause is in this position. The more 
usual practice is to raise questions of 
this description before going into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUTT said, that even if there 
was an appearance of his being out of 
Order, it was owing to the new form in 
which the Appropriation Bill was framed. 
Surely he would be at liberty to proceed 
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in aclause under which the money whose 
expenditure he wished to criticize was 
being appropriated. In the olden time 
these advertisements were a sort of sub- 
sidy to the Press. There were some 
curious passages in Lord Castlereagh’s 
despatches as to the uses which were 
made of newspapers; but he thought 
they ought to establish the principle, and 
also to act upon it, that the advertise- 
ments should be inserted in papers for 
the sake of attracting public attention, 
and not for the sake of subsidizing any 
paper. It was obvious that was not the 
case now; but he believed that adver- 
tisements were given as a matter of fa- 
vour, according to a list prepared by 
some persons at head-quarters. He did 
not complain of this Government in par- 
ticular, but of all Governments; and he 
did think the time had come when they 
should abandon the practice he had’re- 
ferred to, and when advertisements 
should be put in the papers for the sake 
of publicity only, and not for the sake 
of the support they gave to the current 
Administration, and those advertise- 
ments should not be withdrawn because 
the paper did not support them. He 
should like to have some assurance that 
the bad practice would be abandoned, 
and that abandonment would be'another 
addition to the good changes which the 
present Government had founded. If 
not, he should take an opportunity next 
early Session of bringing the matter be- 
fore the House. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I fear I can give no more information 
then I did yesterday. Asva matter of 
fact, the only advertisements over which 
I have control are those which are issued 
from the Chief Secretary’s Office, and 
those are inserted in Zhe Freeman’s Jour- 
nal. I do not control the advertise- 
ments issued by the War Department 
or other Departments, and that is all 
the information I can give. 

Mr. BUTT said, his observations 
were not directed to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s Department in particular, but he 
complained of the general system. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought a Return ought to be laid on 
the Table of the newspapers to which 
Government advertisements were sent. 
There was no difficulty in furnishing 
that information, for a list of all the 
newspapers usually appeared in the 
Circular Orders of the Army, and if he 
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did not err, alist had just appeared in the 
recent Army Circulars, which hon. Mem- 
bers could buy. No doubt, the poli- 
tical Party in power did vary the lists of 
newspapers in which Government adver- 
tisements could be inserted, but all the 
power rested with the Treasury. It had 
been, and still was, a petty political kind 
of bribery, which both political sides 
should now repudiate. Both Parties fa- 
voured their respective newspaper advo- 
cates ; and if the Liberal papers received 
more advertisements than the news- 
papers which supported the Conservative 
side, it was because the newspapers were 
in general more numerous than those 
of the other side. It was, however, a 
paltry affair, and injurious to the public 
interests, for notices should be sent to 
papers which could give the greatest 
circulation. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that fortunately 
or otherwise he was a newspaper pro- 
prietor, and so far as his experience 
went it was exactly the contrary of what 
the Chief Secretary had stated to be the 
custom. He believed it was notorious 
that when the Whigs came into Office 
they had a lot of papers to which they 
gave their advertisements, and when the 
Tories were in office they gave their 
advertisements to others. It was a most 
objectionable practice, and was deroga- 
tory to the Press. Government put their 
advertisements in the papers for the 
purpose of selling their wares or getting 
what they wanted. Their object should be 
to bring their intimations well before the 
public. This principle was not acted upon. 
He knew newspapers in this country that 
had been almost entirely supported by 
subsidies got from Government. He 
could not speak exactly as to the figures ; 
but he believed there was something like 
£50,000 paid for advertisements in the 
year, and a great proportion went when 
the Conservatives were in Office to the 
Conservative newspapers, and when the 
Liberals were in Office to the Liberal 
newspapers. As an instance of the 
absurdity of this practice, he found a 
Government advertisement for iron ware 
in a paper in the North of Scotland, 
with a circulation of about 400 copies ; 
and he had seen advertisements in papers 
on the West Coast of England for New- 
castle coals. This was not done for 
publicity, but for the support of Party 
newspapers. ‘There were some papers 
which, like certain politicians, took their 
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eolour from the atmosphere around 
them; but these were exceptional, while 
what he had stated was an absolute fact, 
that Conservative Governments gave 
their advertisements to Conservative 
newspapers, and Liberal Governments 
gave theirs to Liberal newspapers, ut- 
terly irrespective of what was required 
in the interests of the nation. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Treasury may, in certain 
cases of exigency, authorize expenditure 
unprovided for; provided that the ag- 
gregate grants for the navy services and 
for the army services respectively be not 
exceeded). 

Mr. MONK moved that the clause 
should be so amended as to provide that 
Notice should be given to Parliament 
within 10 days of the appropriation of 
money by the Treasury in cases of emer- 
gency to any of the public services of the 
country. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
pointed out that the defects of the 
clauses in the Appropriation Act had 
already been under the notice of the 
House, and Notice of the changes 
needed therein had already been given, 
and as he had understood from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an inquiry 
would be granted next Session, in order 
to remedy the kind of shortcomings by 
the spending Departments, which had 
been brought before the House, in the 
case of the naval expenditure, the Ad- 
miralty having largely exceeded the es- 
timated sums without the permission or 
knowledge of the Treasury. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER thought the suggestion an im- 
portant one, but urged that its conside- 
ration should be postponed until next 
Session. 

Mr. CHILDERS suggested that the 
whole subject should be referred to the 
Public Accounts Committee. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, his intention was to deal 
with the question in the way suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment, to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 
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EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 


rising to move that the Speaker leave 
the Chair to go into Committee on East 
India Revenue Accounts, explained that 
he had taken this somewhat unusual 
course in consequence of the number of 
Amendments which had been placed 
upon the Paper, and with a view of 
making one continuous statement upon 
the many subjects included in an Indian 
Budget. The figures which would come 
under the consideration of the House 
to-night were those connected with the 
revenue and expenditure of the financial 
years 1874-5, 1875-6, and 1876-7. The 
estimates for the two earlier years had 
already been brought under the notice 
of the House, but those of the last had 
not. He proposed to take first the or- 
dinary expenditure of the three years 
to which he referred, and then to add to 
it the extraordinary expenditure upon 
public works; and, finally, to make 
some observations as to the effect of the 
fall in the value of silver upon the ge- 
neral revenue and expenditure of the 
country. 

In the financial year 1874-5 the Budget 
estimate of Indian revenue was placed 
at £48,984,000, and the expenditure at 
£50,580,000, showing an estimated de- 
ficit of £1,388,000, but this deficit 
arose from the famine expenditure of 
£2,580,000. According to the regular 
estimate the revenue for the year would 
have been £50,070,400, and the expen- 
diture would have been £50,564,000, 
leaving a deficit of £494,000. The ac- 
tual revenue, however, was £50,570,171, 
against an actual expenditure of 
£50,250,974, showing an actual surplus 
of £319,197. There was thus an actual 
result better by £1,707,197 than the 
Budget estimate. This was due to an 
increase under nearly every head of re- 
venue and to a postponement of cer- 
tain famine charges, the surplus, ex- 
cluding the famine charges, being over 
£2,500,000. 

Comparing the finances of the year 
1874-5 with those of the preceding 
year, he found that the revenue showed 
an increase of £971,918, while there 
was a decrease in the expenditure of 


| £1,154,947, which was due to reduced 
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famine charges, the net revenue from 
salt being increased by £92,716, and 
being better than the Budget estimate 
for 1874-5 by £176,000, notwithstanding 
the abolition of 800 miles of the Cus- 
toms line. 

Coming to the year 1875-6, he had to 
announce a still more gratifying result. 
The revenue for that year was estimated 
in the Budget at £49,820,000, against 
an estimated expenditure of £49,314,000, 
showing an estimated surplus of £506,000; 
according to the regular estimate the 
revenue would have been £50,994,872, 
against an expenditure of £49,751,373, 
showing a surplus of £1,243,499; but 
from recent telegrams it appeared that 
the revenue for the year was now esti- 
mated at £51,254,872, against an ex- 
penditure of £49,620,373, showing a 
surplus of £1,634,499. The surplus 
would have been considerably more 
had not a famine charge amounting to 
£656,587 been postponed from the pre- 
vious year. The net result of the gross 
famine expenditure was, for the year 
1873-4, £3,864,673, leaving a deficit of 
£1,807,668; for the year 1874-5, 
£2,237,860, when there was a surplus 
of £319,197; and for the year 1875-6, 
£656,587, when there was an estimated 
surplus of £1,634,499. There was thus 
a famine expenditure of £6,700,000 in 
three years, with a surplus of £150,000, 
or, exclusive of that expenditure, an an- 
nual surplus during those three years 
of £2,300,000. This was a convincing 
proof of the elasticity of the revenue of 
India, and compared favourably with 
the result of the Irish Famine, in which 
case, out of a total expenditure of 
£10,000,000, only £2,000,000 was paid 
out of revenue. The revenue for 1875-6, 
according to the recent advices, showed a 
considerable increase as compared with 
the Budget estimate under nearly 
every head and the increase, exclusive of 
opium, amounted to about £1,000,000. 
The Budget estimates had been high, and 
the Customs loss by the Tariff Act was 
estimated for the financial year at 
£266,000, the estimated annual loss 
being £300,000, the Act having been 
passed in the middle of the financial 
year. In place of that loss, however, 
it is now estimated that the Customs 
revenue will exceed the Budget estimate 
by £35,000. There had also been an 
increase in the revenue from salt and 
stamps. 


Lord George Hamilton 
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There was one circumstance to which 
he particularly desired to call attention. 
When the Prince of Waies’s visit to India 
was first mentioned in that House, certain 
hon. Members had objected to it on the 
ground of the expense it would entail 
upon the country. One result of the 
visit, however, had been that it had 
brought a considerable amount of re- 
venue into the Indian Exchequer in the 
following way :—There had been a great 
reluctance on the part of all classes of 
the Natives of India to use the railways, 
but they had overcome that reluctance 
in their anxiety to see the Prince of 
Wales, and a very large number of them, 
having once overcome their prejudices 
in that respect, would appreciate the 
advantages which the railways afforded, 
with gratifying results to the revenue 
in future years to be derived from the 
lines. 

In estimating the receipts for this 
year the Indian Government had to 
take into consideration the growth of 
the revenue during the past two years 
as well as during the preceding years. 
He had been a little surprised the other 
day to receive a pamphlet entitled Zhe 
Indian Budget for 1876, by Mr. John 
Dacosta, to which he should not have 
referred had it not been for its remark- 
able preface, in which it was sought to 
be shown that the Indian finances were 
not so flourishing as they had been re- 
presented to be. Attached to that pam- 
phlet were many distinguished names 
—such as Sir George Campbell, Mr. 
M‘Arthur, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Rich- 
ard, and others, some of whom he was 
not aware had given much attention to 
the subject of Indian finance. The last 
name on the list, however, fully ex- 
plained the fact. It was that of Mr. 
Chesson, the Secretary of the Aborigines 
Protection Society ; and it would there- 
fore appear that the gentlemen who 
had signed the pamphlet, being also 
members of that society, had signed it 
in that capacity. This circumstance, 
perhaps, accounted for the nature of the 
statements in that pamphlet, which cer- 
tainly appeared to be somewhat abori- 
ginal. It was rather a serious matter 
for a large number of Gentlemen occu- 
pying a Parliamentary position to attach 
their signatures to a statement to the 
effect that the Indian revenue was not so 
flourishing as it had been represented to 
be by the Government, and that, owing 
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to continued pressure, it had lost its 
elasticity. These Gentlemen, however, 
appeared to have compared the revenue 
of one year with that of another without 
in the slightest degree taking into ac- 


count the reduction which had been: 


made in the taxation, which was the 
same thing as though they were to 
assert that the Income Tax in this coun- 
try had lost its elasticity because a 3d. 
tax now did not produce as much as a 
6d. tax a year back. The two years in 
which the revenue was the highest hi- 
therto known were the years 1869-70 
and 1870-1. In 1869-70 the revenue 
amounted to £50,901,081, while in 
1870-1 it amounted to £51,413,686. In 
1875-6 it is estimated at £51,254,872. 
But in the years 1869-70 and 1870-1 
the Income Tax was in operation, bring- 
ing in in 1869-70 £1,110,224, and in 
1870-1 £2,072,025. Other receipts not 
now included in the statements of re- 
venue, but transferred to the Local Go- 
vernments towards meeting charges for 
Provincial Services, amounted in 1869-70 
and 1870-1 to £647,000, and in 1869-70 
exceptional items to the amount of 
£850,000 were included under Land 
Revenue and Miscellaneous. If the In- 
come Tax, which had since been remitted, 
and these exceptional receipts were de- 
ducted from the revenue of the two 
earlier years it would be found that 
taxes which in 1869-70 produced 
£48,300,000, and in 1870-1 £48,700,000, 
gave last year an estimated revenue of 
£51,254,872. 

From 1865-6 to 1874-5 the growth of 
revenue under the heads of Land Reve- 
nue, Excise, Customs, Salt, and Stamps 
was £3,186,948—an annual increase of 
over £300,000. The increase of revenue 
under all heads in 1874-5 over 1873-4 
was £972,000, and in 1875-6, according 
to the most recent estimate, £682,000, 
or £1,654,000 in the two years. The 
Budget estimate was exceeded by 
£1,600,000 in 1874-5, and by £1,440,000 
in 1875-6. For 1876-7 the Budget 
estimate of revenue is £50,480,000, and 
of expenditure £50,336,000, showing a 
surplus of £144,000. The expenditure is 
£584,000 more than was estimated in the 
regular estimate for 1875-6. The loss by 
exchange is estimated at £2,332,000, 
being an increase of £907,000. The old 
rule was that there should be a surplus of 
£500,000; but in the present year the 
Secretary of State did not feel justified 
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in increasing taxation to meet the very 
exceptional loss caused by the fall in the 
value of silver. If it had not been fo 
the heavy expenditure there would have 
been a surplus of £1,000,000. The 
revenue showed considerable increase in 
several items. The increase on Excise 
was due more to efficient administra- 
tion than to increased consumption. 
There had been a considerable increase 
in Stamps. The receipts from State rail- 
ways were, in 1874-5, £130,986; in 
1875-6, they are estimated at £277,000 ; 
and in 1876-7 at £415,000. Customs 
are this year taken low—at less by 
£85,000. That is a cautious estimate, 
as we had last year remitted certain 
duties under the Tariff Act. 

A change of Viceroy had occurred 
since the Budget had been issued. 
There was no part of Lord North- 
brook’s administration that reflected 
more credit on him than that which 
related to the Army. When Lord 
Mayo went out to India he at once 
commenced retrenchment in Army ex- 
penditure. Indian Army expenditure 
might be divided into two heads—that 
which occurred in India, and that which 
occurred in England. Lord Mayo began 
the reform in India, and being a great 
master of detail, Lord Northbrook 
pushed itfurther. In 1869-70 the Army 
in India cost £12,800,000, and in Eng- 
land £3,500,000, and in 1876-7 it was 
estimated at £11,800,000 in India, and 
£4,.000,000in England. A considerable 
additional expense had been thrown on 
the Army charges, for there was an in- 
crease to the English soldiers’ pay of 
£285,000, and to Native Regiments of 
£300,000. Yet this additional charge 
had been met by bond fide retrenchments, 
which had stood the test of time, and 
which left the efficiency of the Army un- 
impaired and the expenditure reduced. 
The English side was not so satisfactory, 
although it was abnormally swollen this 
year by certain commutations of pensions, 
which would give great ultimate relief. 
Twosystemsof recruiting, thelongandthe 
short service, had been tried in the past, 
and at the present moment we were hit 
by both. That portion of the long 
service pension, to which soldiers of 21 
years were entitled, and for which India 
was liable, would annually increase for 
some few years; the establishments of 
European soldiers having been largely 
increased to stamp out the Mutiny. By 
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the short service system, initiated by 
Lord Cardwell, pensions were practically 
abolished, but the cost of recruiting 
establishments was largely increased, 
and they were now paying that increase, 
without being rid of the burden of 
pensions. Those Army charges would 
not decrease. India was a poor country, 
whilst England was a very rich country. 
India wanted English soldiers, and 
wanting them she must pay, not her 
own market price, but the price of the 
labour market of the country from 
which they came. The Secretary of 
War had constantly had this matter 
under his consideration, and if there had 
not been perfect agreement between 
him and the India Office upon all the 
details of his proposals, that was due not 
to any want of harmony between the two 
Offices, but to the difficulty of reconciling 
the fundamental principle of the short 
service system, the establishment of a 
reserve, with the requirements of India, 
a cheap and continuous supply of British 
soldiers. 

Having now placed the results of the 
revenue and ordinary expenditure of 
the last three years, he would pass on 
to the public works extraordinary. No 
part of the expenditure of the Indian 
Government was the subject of fiercer 
contention. To rightly appreciate the 
action of that Government their 
position a few years back should be 
considered. They felt bound to give 
India the benefits of a railway system, 
for the indirect advantages of rapid 
communication to a great Government 
were enormous. A rapid concentration 
of military force being possible in times 
of emergency, permanent reductions in 
time of peace and quiet could be ef- 
fected as well as economies in civil ad- 
ministration. But private enterprize 
refused unaided to undertake these 
works; Government was compelled to 
give a guarantee, and this system proving 
very expensive was abolished during 
Lord Lawrence’s Viceroyalty. In 1873, 
before we came into Office, a resolution 
was published by the Indian Govern- 
ment, by which the Government pro- 
posed to entirely substitute the principle 
of direct agency for that of the indirect 
agency of the Guaranteed Companies, 
and for that purpose they proposed to 
spend annually for the next five years 
£4,500,000; £3,000,000 on State Rail- 
ways, and £1,500,000 upon Canals. 
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This sum was limited last year to 
£4,000,000. This expenditure was esti- 
mated to throw no fresh annual charges 
upon the revenues of India, the increased 
returns from works in operation balanc- 
ing the interests of the loans borrowed. 
The opponents of the system said that it 
might be sound in theory, but it was 
not sound in practice; that, as a matter 
of fact, the Indian Government con- 
structed works which did not pay in- 
terest on borrowed money, and that the 
liabilities were annually increasing 
without a corresponding increase of re- 
venue. This was an assertion which it 
was easy to test, and he would compare 
two periods within Lord Northbrook’s 
administration—the year 1872-3 and 
the year 1876-7. The expenditure 
upon public works extraordinary from 
1872-8 to 1876-7 was £17,893,000, 
and the amount borrowed £14,683,000, 
the difference between the two being 
mainly made up by surpluses of or- 
dinary revenue over ordinary expen- 
diture. The charge for interest in 
1872-8 was £5,857,458 ; the loss on 
the guaranteed railways did not amount 
to more than £2,110,501; and the State 
railways were worked at a loss of £5,500 
—making a total of £7,973,459; but 
the irrigation works gave a return of 
£413,535, which reduced the total charge 
on that year to £7,559,924. In 1876-7 
the charge for interest was £5,750,000; 
the loss on guaranteed railways was 
£1,260,000; the State railways worked 
at a profit of £118,000, and the irriga- 
tion works yielded £527,000; the two 
making together £645,000, which, de- 
ducted from £7,010,000, the total for 
interest and guaranteed railways, left a 
netcharge onthe revenues of £6,365,000. 
In other words, although the debt was 
increased by £14,683,000, the loss to the 
revenue was £1,200,000 less. The re- 
demption of the old East India Stock in 
1873 effected an annual saving of 
£450,000 under the head of interest; 
against this, however, might be put the 
whole of the irrigation returns of Madras 
and Bombay, which, being indirect, he 
had not included in this comparison. 

It must be remembered that the cli- 
mates of India differed as much as that of 
the North of Scotland from the South of 
Italy. In certain parts of India there 
was no rain whatever, and inthe Punjab 
and Sindh and other places cultivation 
was impossible without water. It would 
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be found that the expenditure on irriga- 
tion paid where there was little or no 
rain; and only where there was much 
rain in the course of the year were the 
results unsatisfactory. In the Punjab 
the amount expended was nearly 
£3,000,000, and the return was 4} per 
cent. This was a somewhat severe test 
to apply, because the capital included 
all the money expended on works that 
were not yet in operation, and of course 
it was only those in operation that paid 
any interest. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces there was a similar return of 
44 per cent. In Bengal, which included 
the Orissa works and some not yet in 
operation, the irrigation works involved 
a loss of 24 per cent. The Madras and 
Bombay accounts were not passed as re- 
liable by the Indian Government, inas- 
much as there was some difficulty in as- 
certaining the exact increase of land 
revenue due to irrigation ; but an account 
which he thought fairly reliable showed 
a return of 16 per cent in Madras and 
15 per cent in Bombay. The State 
railways were paying well, as they 
were constructed under far more favour- 
able conditions than others. They 
had cost £4,300 per mile without the 
Agra Bridge, in Rajpootana, and 
£5,300 per mile with it, as against 
£16,000 per mile; and therefore a 
return of £200 per mile repaid the 
interest on the capital borrowed at 4 
per cent, while the guaranteed railways 
would require a return of £800 per 
mile to pay 5 per cent on their borrowed 
capital. We were, therefore, now con- 
structing railways under far more favour- 
able conditions than before. 

It was only natural that there should 
be great objection felt in this country 
to any Government borrowing money 
for reproductive works. It was contrary 
to the financial policy of this country, 
where we had always found private 
capitalists ready to undertake public 
works, and this objection had been 
somewhat confirmed by the recent ex- 
ample of Turkey and other Eastern 
Countries, which had borrowed large 
sums ostensibly in order to extend their 
public works, but had made other ap- 
plications of the money. It did not by 
any means follow that if the system were 
honestly carried out it would not give 
good results. We had spent large sums 
in India, and the question often asked 
was— What had we got for our money ? 
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If our property were put up for sale in 
the market would it realize anything 
like what we had expended upon it? 
The capital expended upon public works 
which were in any way connected with 
the Government was £125,000,000, of 
which £14,000,000 was spent on State 
railways, £17,000,000 on _ irrigation 
works, and £94,000,000 was guaranteed 
capital ; and we found that this property 
had now brought in a net revenue in 
working receipts of £4,296,000 ; of which 
£118,000 was from the State railways, 
£708,000 from irrigation works, and 
£3,470,000 on account of the guaranteed 
capital. The State railway system was 
still in its infancy; the receipts were in- 
creasing; it was hoped that by careful 
management the working expenses could 
be reduced, and that in a short time the 
net revenue would be over £5,000,000. 
Therefore we had got a revenue of 
£4,300,000, annually increasing, and if 
we were to go into the market the pro- 
perty would probably realize not far 
short of what we had expended upon it. 
To give one instance of how working 
expenses might be reduced, he might - 
mention that the cost of fuel per mile 
upon the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way was six times what it was on the 
East Indian Railway, which was able to 
work coalfields, and when the Great 
Indian Peninsula worked coal, which it 
hoped to be able to do shortly, it would 
probably pay the guaranteed interest. 
The Secretary of State the first year he 
was in office laid down three principles 
as to public works; none were to be 
undertaken but those which would pay 
interest on borrowed capital; those that 
would not be remunerative were to be 
constructed out of Revenue, and loans 
were to be raised in India for public 
works. The Indian Government had 
last year substituted a somewhat dif- 
ferent principle — namely, that India 
could afford to lose annually a certain 
sum upon these public works, but the 
Secretary of State had re-affirmed his 
instructions of 1874, as he could not 
recognize the principle that because some 
works were more remunerative than had 
been expected, the surplus was to be 
employed in unremunerative works. The 
classification of public works in India was 
not perfect; but the only works which 
were now included under the head of ‘“ex- 


traordinary’’ were railways and canals. 
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head, because it led to indifference as | 
to the results in particular instances. | 
He objected to any hard-and-fast line | 
being laid down which would have 
the tendency to stop works, when there 
were large establishments open, mate- 
terials purchased, and contracts made, 
the disregard of which might involve 
loss to the Indian Exchequer. He should 
like to see a further classification of 
works in the direction of handing over 
to the local authorities those in which 
they would take a greater interest 
when they saw they would profit 
by the results. The total expendi- 
ture on public works extraordinary, for 
three years was, or would be, as fol- 
lows : — 1874-5, £4,249,571; 1875-6, 
£4,146,873; and 1876-7, £3,759,000; 
and the deficit over ordinary expendi- 
ture was £3,930,374, £2,903,374 in the 
second, and £8,615,000 in the third, 
making £10,448,748, though the amount 
actually spent was £12,155,444. It was 
necessary that the Indian Government 
should carry on the public works, be- 
cause they were the means of increasing 
.the wealth and prosperity of India. 
Some of those works might turn out to 
be failures, but it would be very unwise 
to adopt an abstract Resolution, which, 
if rigidly carried, would stop all public 
works extraordinary. At the same 
time, he could not agree with those 
who ignored this extraordinary expen- 
diture. It was a component part of the 
Indian financial system, and the outlay 
for this purpose must mainly depend on 
the condition of the Indian Exchequer. 
Theexpenditure for thisyear, including 
the public works extraordinary, having 
exceeded the revenue, it was neces- 
sary to raise a loan. Sir William Muir 
estimated that £360,000 would be re- 
ceived from Holkar and Scindia, and 
the Government would raise a loan of 
£2,640,000 at home. The Government 
actually raised a loan of £4,000,000, 
which it was assumed would be necessary 
to meet the ordinary expenditure of the 
year. That, however, was an error. 
The loan of that amount had been raised 
because it was not advisable to force the 
Government bills on the silver market, 
and the difference would be found in the 
increased cash balances at the end of 
the year, and did not represent any 
additional burden thrown on Indian 
finance, because the Government would 
be able to buy up aconsiderable amount 
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of rupee paper bearing 54 per cent 
interest. 

Within the last few days he had re- 
ceived a telegram from the Indian Go- 
vernment stating that the Viceroy had 
issued circulars to the Departments 
urging economy and recommending a re- 
striction of expenditure. That proceeding 
had been interpreted as foreshadowing 
an overwhelming deficit, to be met by 
loan, but the resolution of the Governor 
General in Council merely enjoined the 
cessation of all avoidable expenditure. 
Various telegrams had appeared in the 
newspapers stating that there had been 
a great falling off in the revenue of 
India, and that the loss upon the ex- 
change would be not lessthan £4,000,000. 
He had telegraphed to India for any fresh 
figures, and was told, in reply, that the 
resolution of the Government only re- 
ferred to the loss arising from the ex- 
changes. That resolution was only issued 
a few days ago, and was based upon in- 
formation contained in the mail which 
left the silver market in a state of depres- 
sion, and trade at the lowest ebb. 

The only fear of deficit was from an 
apprehension of increased loss by ex- 
change. So far, however, from there 
being a large deficit, he did not believe 
there would be any deficit at all. The 
revenue of the year had been cautiously 
estimated. There was an estimated fall- 
ing-off in Customs and Salt, resulting na- 
turally from the depreciation in. the im- 
port trade and the working of the Tariff 
Act. It had also been stated, although 
not officially, that the opium advances 
would be this year considerably in excess 
of the amount estimated in the Budget. 
A certain amount of lands belonging to 
the Government was devoted to the cul- 
tivation of opium, and all opium pro- 
duced by this land was bought by the 
Government. The advances made to the 
cultivator would be heavier than usual 
on account of the large crop; but any 
loss would be fully met by the increased 
opium revenue next year. If the revenue 
were deficient, owing to the increased 
opium advances, they would simply be 
discounting a large opium revenue next 
year. At the same time Lord Lytton, 
wishing to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment at home, had enjoined economy 
not only in the ordinary expenditure but 
in the extraordinary expenditure for 
public works. He would not, however, 
disguise from the House that the position 
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of the Government of India occasioned 
some anxiety, because the causes which 
increased expenditure and decreased re- 
venue were not in any way under their 
control. 

He must now ask the House to 
earry their attention back to the com- 
mencement of the year 1876-7, at which 
time our revenue was in a most flourish- 
ing condition, the ordinary expenditure 
and the public works extraordinary 
were well under control, and, with one 
exception, everything seemed satisfac- 
tory. The one cause of anxiety was the 
loss by exchange produced by the fall in 
the value of silver. A few months back 
this depreciation of silver was a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but during 
that period it had so rapidly grown that 
it now darkened and overshadowed the 
whole horizon of Indian finance. The 
fluctuations in silver were so sudden, the 
apprehension of all merchants trading 
with the East so general, that early in 
the Session he obtained leave to appoint 
a Select Committee to inquire the causes 
of this sudden depreciation, in order that 
the House might have an accurate diag- 
nosis of the complaint. They were for- 
tunate enough to secure the services of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
as Chairman, and all who had read his 
Report must have been struck by its 
lucid arrangement and the immense care 
displayed in its preparation. No one 
who was not upon that Committee could 
have any notion of the time and trouble 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave to 
the subject, and he would refer hon. 
Members to the Appendix if they wished 
to form an idea of the mass of printed 
evidence which he mastered and embodied 
in his Report. He was, therefore, very 
glad to have this opportunity of publicly 
thanking the right hon. Gentleman for 
having undertaken and discharged a 
most onerous duty, and to assure him that 
the result of his labours would be of 
the greatest benefit both to the Home 
and the Indian Government in guiding 
their subsequent action. 

He would not travel over any of 
the ground covered by the Report, 
but he should like to point out how, 
owing to silver being the standard of 
value in India, the fall of that metal 
affected Indian finance in a two-fold 
manner. The depreciation of the me- 
tallie currency of a country for all 
purposes of trade and commerce, espe- 
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cially external, was most inconvenient, 
but it did not follow that actual loss was 
inflicted upon the whole community 
within which the depreciated metal might 
have circulation. The recipients of fixed 
incomes and the creditors were, no doubt, 
injuriously affected, but, on the other 
hand, the self-adjusting laws of supply 
and demand would cause a rise in prices 
beneficial to the producer, while the Go- 
vernment of the country might be able, 
by raising the rates of taxation, to com- 
pensate itself for the lessened value of 
previous taxes. The financial position of 
India was, however, peculiar. About 
two-fifths of the income was land re- 
venue, which, generally speaking, was 
fixed either permanently or for stated 
periods in silver. To the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land, every fall in the value 
of a rupee in India was a gain pur- 
chased at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. At the same time, it must not be 
supposed that the purchasing power of 
the rupee in India was as much reduced 
as it was here, or that we had this year 
lost on every rupee of our land revenue 
the difference between the quoted value 
in London and the old normal value of 
the rupee. But the loss on the expendi- 
ture side was more serious. ‘The re- 
quirements of the Indian Government 
necessitated at present an annual pay- 
ment of about £15,000,000 sterling in 
this country. This gold liability had 
annually to be defrayed by India out of 
a silver revenue. Let them first consider 
for what purposes these annual payments 
were made ; secondly, the different modes 
by which the necessary funds could be 
obtained ; and, thirdly, the effect of each 
method of payment upon the exchanges 
between India and England. These 
home charges had risen during the last 
20 years from £5,000,000 to £15,000,000. 
Superficial critics sometimes suggested 
that this increase was mainly due to the 
transfer of the Government of India 
from the East India Company to the 
Crown and to extravagance on the part 
of the India Office. A slight investiga- 
tion of the purposes for which these 
payments were made at once dispose 

of any such notion. The East India 
Company was abolished in 1858. The 
last 20 years of its existence were the 
exact reverse of the first 18 years of the 
rule of the Crown. The first was through- 
out the world an epoch, if not of stag- 
nation, at any rate one of slow progress, 
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The latter period had been one series of 
progressive bounds and leaps, chiefly 
due to the enormous spread of rail- 
ways and other improved means of 
communication. There were many in- 
dications that the East India Com- 
pany, upon the eve of its abolition, was 
on the point of increasing the Home 
expenditure. To collect revenue and 
maintain order could form but a portion 
of the duties of any civilized Govern- 
ment, and the Court of Directors adopted 
the system of guaranteeing interest upon 
capital employed in constructing rail- 
ways, as being the only means of 
rapidly giving India a railway system. 
Since 1856 the annual interest on 
these railways, all of which had to be 
paid in England, had risen from 
£400,000 to nearly £4,700,000. Again, 
the suppression of the Mutiny made 
it necessary to raise large loans in 
this country, the interest on which 
had risen from £670,000 in 1856-7 to 
£2,250,000 in 1876-7. The mutiny of a 
large portion of the Native Army and 
its consequent reduction in numbers, 
caused the employment of a much larger 
European army in India, the home 
charge for which, excluding stores, had 
risen in the same period from £1,291,000 
to £3,158,700. Again, the greatly in- 
creased demand for stores of all kinds, 
especially iron, which could not at pre- 
sent be manufactured in India, had 
caused an increase under that head of 
from £950,000 in 1856-7 to upwards of 
£2,000,000 in 1876-7. 

Taking, therefore, the three heads 
alone of Army expenditure, interest, 
and stores, they had an expenditure 
of over £12,200,000 at the present 
time, as against an expenditure of 
£3,320,000 in 1856-7. Again, there 
had apparently been a large increase in 
the superannuation charges, but that 
was mainly due to a change in ac- 
count, by which all payments were 
now made ‘‘charges,”’ and not classi- 
fied, as in the days of the Court of 
Directors, as ‘‘remittances.”? So far 
from those charges being the result 
éf the extravagance of the India 
' Office, or due, as was sometimes stated, 
to the creation of fresh departments 
and offices, exactly the reverse was 
the case. These charges were the 
necessary consequence of the connection 
between India and England, and had 
arisen because India required certain 
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articles which she could only obtain 
from England. The administration of 
the India Office had been most econo- 
mical. The amount of work performed 
was ten times greater than it was 20 
years ago, yet the office expenses had 
but slightly increased during that period, 
and if they abolished the India Office 
to-morrow they would only save about 
£200,000 a-year, and he doubted if 
they could substitute any agency which 
would as cheaply and efficiently perform 
the same work. As the individual 
members of Council had no means of 
publicly defending themselves against 
the charges which were sometimes made 
against them, he took the opportunity 
of stating that in no public office were 
estimates more carefully checked and 
more thoroughly sifted than those which 
passed through the hands of the Finance 
Committee of the India Office, and no 
one who knew the number of proposals 
and applications rejected, in proportion 
to those which were sanctioned, could 
assert that the India Office was extra- 
vagant, or that these so-called home 
charges resulted from insufficient super- 
vision. He could not, therefore, hold 
out much hope of an immediate reduc- 
tion of those expenses, unless it were 
under the head of stores. They had 
written to the Indian Government sug- 
gesting that whenever it was feasible 
they should be purchased in India. A 
certain portion of these stores were for 
public works extraordinary, and if that 
class of work were curtailed a saving at 
home might be effected. From time to 
time, as the loans raised here and the 
arrangements made with the guaranteed 
companies came under revision, they 
hoped to obtain more favourable terms, 
and from time to time to effect certain 
economies; but, as he had shown, 
the great mass of the home expen- 
diture lay outside the direct control of 
the Secretary of State, and he could not, 
therefore, hold’ out much hope of its 
immediate reduction. 

Having considered the purposes for 
which these charges were imposed, he 
would next consider how they were met. 
The whole of those disbursements had to 
be paid in gold, and that gold could only 
be obtained either byloans in England, or 
by remittances from or bills upon India. 
The capital of the railway guaranteed 
companies was practically a loan raised 
for the construction of railways in India, 
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and the whole of that capital, amount- 
ing to £96,000,000, was paid to the 
credit of the Secretary of State in Lon- 
don; and the Secretary of State under- 
took to place to the credit of the compa- 
nies such sums as remained over and 
above the payments made in England 
for stores and other purposes on behalf 
of the companies. Instead, therefore, 
of requiring the Indian Government to 
send home the sums necessary to meet 
the whole of the annual disbursements 
of the Home Treasury, the guaranteed 
capital was retained here and utilized in 
payment of the home charges, while the 
Indian Government placed to the credit 
of the companies-in India the money 
which they would otherwise have had to 
send home to meet the expenses of the 
Home Government. And here he would 
mention an incident which illustrated 
the immense difficulties, arising from 
the peculiar connection between the two 
countries, which those who administered 
Indian finance had daily to meet. In 
the contracts made with the railway 
companies 1s. 10d. was estimated to be 
the value of a rupee. Shortly after 
these contracts were made the American 
Civil War broke out. There was then 
an immense demand for Indian cotton. 
The rupee rose in value to 1s. 11d., and 
even to 2s. For years they placed to the 
credit of the railway companies in India 
a rupee worth 2s. for every ls. 10d. paid 
here. If they lost thus on the capital 
account they consoled themselves by 
reflecting on their probable gains on 
the revenue account, as for every rupee 
paid into the hands of the Government 
in India only 1s. 10d. was paid in Lon- 
don. But the demonetization of silver 
in Germany had depreciated silver to 
below 1s. 10d. the rupee, and now that 
they were paying the full interest upon 
the capital, they lost as much on the 
revenue account as they lost on the 
capital account. Yet the original ar- 
rangement was fair to India; but two 
unforeseen events which no one could 
have anticipated had impaired the other- 
wise advantageous bargain. In the same 
way all loans raised except during the 
Mutiny were retained here and utilized 
in payment of the annual disbursements 
of the India Office. During the whole 
time that these loans were being raised 
a two-fold process was going on. The 
productive power of India was becoming 
enormously developed by the annual 
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expenditure of large sums upon repro- 
ductive works, while on the other hand 
India did not feel the counteracting 
effect of the increase of the disburse- 
ments in this country, which increase 
was mainly caused by the interest due 
upon the sums so expended. 

The guaranteed system having come 
to an end in consequence of its costli- 
ness, little capital on this account had 
recently been paid into the hands of the 
Secretary of State. When Lord Salis- 
bury came into office he at once per- 
ceived the unwisdom of raising fresh 
loans in England for railways in India, 
and thus, owing to the abolition of the 
old policy of borrowing here, the full 
annual disbursements in this country 
had to be met by bills upon India. Now, 
how did India pay these bills, which 
might not unfairly be called an annual 
tribute from India? She paid forthem - 
by the excess of the value of her exports 
over her imports, and the price at which 
the Secretary of State’s bills could be 
sold in London largely depended upon 
the condition and prosperity of Indian 
trade. Now, the Secretary of State’s 
bills were payable in India in silver, 
and they competed with silver in the 
London market. If a merchant could 
not buy our bills he purchased silver, 
and vice versd. During the last 20 years - 
the balance of trade had been largely in 
favour of India, and she received the 
excess value of her exports over impotts 
in bullion, minus the amount of the bills 
of the Secretary of State. The action of 
the Indian Government upon the de- 
mand for silver in India had been two- 
fold. By the construction of railways 
and other useful works during the past 
15 years the demand for and absorption 
of bullion had been largely fostered ; on 
the other hand, the large annual remit- 
tances to England in order to pay for the 
interest so expended had, and especially 
during the last four years, since the full 
effect of the Home charges had been 
thrown upon India, largely diminished 
the amount of bullion otherwise due to 
India for the balance of trade in her 
favour. He was particularly anxious 
to impress this point upon the House, 
because if, on one hand, critics were 
disposed to point out the Home charges 
as the cause of the present depreciation 
of silver, on the other hand they could 
not deny that these same Home charges 
had during the last 20 years been the 
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main cause of the great development of 
the productive power of India, by which 
she had thus been enabled to acquire 
and retain enormous amounts of bullion. 
The amount of bullion retained by 
India during 40 years was remark- 
able, and especially so if they took the 
decades. The figures were as follow :— 
Surplus imports.—1835 to 1845.—Gold, 
£3,296,799; silver, £20,534,669 ; total, 
£23,831,468 ; Secretary of State’s bills, 
£19,859,640; grand total, £43,691,108. 
1845 to 1855.—Gold, £10,282,323; 
silver, £15,327,009; total, £25,609,402; 
Secretary of State’s bills, £29,380,214; 
grand total, £54,989,616. 1855t01865.— 
Gold, £51,094,642; silver, £100,202,612; 
total, £151,297,254 ; Secretary of State’s 
bills, £28,567,941 ; grand total, 
£179,865,195. 1864 to 1875.—Gold, 
£36,574,740 ; silver, £62,400,060 ; total, 
£98,974,800; Secretary of State’s bills, 
£84,256,029; grand total, £183,230,829. 
This import of gold was curious, as 
little gold was in circulation. It must 
have been imported for hoarding or 
for ornaments. If such an immense 
amount of a precious metal, not used 
for coin@ge, was thus absorbed, they 
might infer that a large portion of the 
silver imported was retained for the 
same purposes, either in hoards or orna- 
ments. India was able to acquire and 
absord this enormous amount of bullion 
from the growth of her export trade. In 
1855-6 her exports were valued at 
£23,000,000, and the home charges at 
£5,000,000. In 1875-6 the exports were 
valued at £56,000,000, and the home 
charges at £15,000,000. This immense 
growth of the export trade, though partly 
due to other causes, was to a great extent 
the result of the growth of railways and 
other reproductive works. But the in- 
crease of the home charges was mainly 
due to the construction of these works ; 
in other words, the growth of the pur- 
chasing power of India was the result of 
the increased expenditure in England. 
But there were other influences quite as 
potent, though not so apparent as Secre- 
tary of State’s bills, in counteracting the 
Indian demand for silver—namely, the 
remittances from India to England made 
either by private individuals or on 
behalf of companies, the capital of which 
had been raised in England and invested 
in India. What the amount of these 
annual remittances might be it was 
difficult to estimate, but the amount was 
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very large, owing to the increase of 
English capital invested in India, as 
well as of the number of Europeans 
residing in India; and this brought him 
to the real difficulty of our connection 
with India. India was not a country in 
which Europeans would settle or reside 
permanently. Yet she required certain 
things which she could alone obtain in 
Europe. She wanted European capital, 
European enterprize and energy to 
manage that capital, while the infusion 
of the European element into her civil 
and military administration was essential 
for all purposes of good government. 
But when ‘she had got these essentials 
she could not permanently retain them, 
for by a natural attraction the European, 
after a certain number of years’ work, 
returned to his native home, carrying 
with him, if a private individual, the 
fortune he had made, or, if in Govern- 
ment service, the pension to which he 
was entitled. Thus there was a perennial 
drain upon the resources of India, which 
must, he was afraid, continue as long as 
the constitution of the European and the 
climate of India remained as they were. 
This was the main cause of the so-called 
home charges and of the heavy private 
remittances from India; and those who 
ignored this inherent drawback, arising 
from the peculiarity of the relations 
between the two countries, would never 
understand the main difficulty of Indian 
administration and finance. 

The guarantee system by which rail- 
roads had mainly been constructed had 
been often attacked. Butit was the only 
method at the time by which the East 
India Company could push the con- 
struction of railroads, and if it had not 
been adopted one of two things would 
have happened—India would have been 
without railways or private companies 
would have constructed them. The 
interest upon the capital of a private and 
unguaranteed company would have been 
higher than the 5 per cent which was 
guaranteed by Government. Thus India 
would have had ultimately to send home 
larger sums for her railways than she 
now did. If, however, the capital ex- 
pended on all these railways and works 
could have been raised in India, she 
would have derived nothing but un- 
mixed good from their construction. 
This was precisely what England was 
now doing. The further development 
of Indian trade would be unchecked by 
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the influences to which he had alluded, 
and on which the Select Committee in 
their Report justly laid so much em- 
phasis. The Select Committee gave so 
full an account of the causes that he 
would not stop to enumerate them, but 
would pass on to describe the effect of 
the fall of silver as shown in the ex- 
change by the prices tendered for our 
bills this year. There was a rough-and- 
ready way of calculating the fall of silver 
by taking a rupee at 2s., or, in other 
words, 24 pence or 96 farthings. Every 
fall, therefore, of a farthing in the value 
of a rupee was a depreciation of about 
1 per cent. The Government sold every 
fortnight £700,000 worth of bills. On 
January 19 they obtained the full amount 
at considerably above 1s. 9d. the rupee. 
On February 2, a fortnight afterwards, 
their tenders were much lower both in 
amount and price, and they continued 
steadily to fall through the months of 
February, March, April, and May; but 
they could not ascertain that any fresh 
causes, except a certain depression of 
trade, had come into operation, sufficient 
to account for this rapid depreciation. 
They therefore had reason to believe 
this sudden fall to be due to panic. By 
panic he meant an excessive apprehen- 
sion of certain impending influences and 
causes, which, though in existence, had 
not yet begun practically to operate. 
They were in a position of great diffi- 
culty. On the other hand they were re- 
luctant to reduce the price of their bills, 
because they knew that such a course 
would increase the panic; on the other 
hand, they did not want to raise a loan 
—their only alternative if they did not 
sell their bills. They therefore deter- 
mined only to accept low prices for their 
bills, when the amount tendered was 
large, being confident that every fall, in 
the then state of the market, would only 
lead to further depreciation in subse- 
quent offers. They refused to sell any 
bills during February and March, the 
tenders being low in price and still 
lower in amount, and they reduced the 
amount of their allotments during April 
and May. To meet the deficiency so 
caused they raised a loan of £4,000,000, 
which they obtained at a considerable 
premium. 

During the earlier months of the 
year they were in considerable per- 
— at the India Office, not having 

efore them the facts which were now 
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known to the public through the Report 
of the Select Committee. They were 
therefore obliged to act upon impres- 
sions, and although borrowing in this 
country was, he admitted, wrong in prin- 
ciple, yet the facts which had since come 
into their possession seemed to him to be 
a conclusive justification of their action. 
The balance of trade being in favour of 
India, she received this balance in bul- 
lion, minus the amount of the bills of 
the Secretary of State. They sold 
£5,500,000 less from February to July 
than they did in last year. Therefore, 
unless there had been a great falling-off 
in Indian trade, £5,500,000 more bullion 
than was imported to India last year 
should have been remitted to India this 
year. There was a slight increase, but 
nothing approaching this amount. They 
made inquiries into the import and 
export trade of India, and found that 
during these months there had been a 
cessation of the annual increase of the 
last few years, but no general falling-off, 
except in the export of raw cotton. They 
then looked at the amounts tendered for 
their fortnightly drawings this year as 
compared with last year, and found that 
the contrast was extraordinary. In Feb- 
ruary and March 1875 tenders to the 
amount of £25,000,000 were received, 
during the same period in 1876 only 
£2,750,000. When there was demand 
for remittances to India the banks often 
tendered more than they wanted, in 
order to get a proportion of the allot- 
ment. Some allowance must be made 
for this in drawing comparisons between 
the two years. But, startling as was the 
falling-off in amount, the fall in price 
was even morecurious. In January the 
rupee was ls. 9}d.; on July 5, a period 
of less than six months, it was 1s. 63d., 
being a fall of 11 per cent ; on Thursday 
last, less than a month from July 5, the 
rupee was sold at 1s. 7§d., being a rise 
of 43 per cent; and yesterday they sold 
a small amount of bills at 1s. 8}d., being 
a rise of 7 per cent in a month. Yet 
during this period no fresh influences 
were brought to bear upon the silver 
market. The American production had 
not affected Europe, the imports of silver 
to England being considerably less dur- 
ing the last 12 months than during pre- 
ceding years, while the actual amount of 
silver bullion in London was so small 
that on several occasions demands had 
to be supplied from abroad. These ex- 
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traordinary fluctuations could not but be 
the result of a panic, especially as the 
price of Indian produce had not risen, 
and as he knew that in more than one 
instance the margin between the sold 
price of the rupee in London and its 
purchasing power in India enabled mer- 
chants buying Indian produce to realize 
a handsome profit. Although the raising 
of a loan would hereafter increase home 
expenditure, yet, recollecting that the 
whole of Indian trade was influenced by 
any action which the Home Government 
might take, and consequently the Ous- 
toms revenue as well as the railway 
receipts, they did not feel justified in 
forcing down the exchanges in a panic- 
struck market. 

The exchanges between England and 
India were upon a different footing from 
the exchanges between England and 
any other country. During times of 
depressed trade, if little business was 
done, the amount of the indebted- 
ness of the two transacting coun- 
tries remained practically unchanged 
and the exchange rested in statu quo. 
But they drew every fortnight for the 
amount of £700,000 upon India, and 
unless there was some counteracting 
business done in India, the sale of their 
bills must unduly force down the ex- 
change against India. The depression 
of Indian trade due to natural causes 
became, through fear of German silver, 
nothing less than paralysis during the 
last few months. They did not feel 
justified in maintaining this paralysis. 
The withdrawal of their bills had al- 
ready had a most salutary effect. Mer- 
chants and traders had plucked up 
courage, and, as the purchasing power 
of the rupee in India had never 
fallen to the London quotation, a 
great stimulus would be given to the 
export trade from India, which could 
not fail to raise the price of silver and 
enable them more easily to obtain the 
sums necessary for the remaining pay- 
ments of the year. Finding that prices 
had not risen in India, and that the ex- 
port trade would, therefore, be stimu- 
lated, they had requested the Viceroy 
to endeavour to advance bills upon 
Indian produce, as an easier mode of 
remittance. Whether the Indian Go- 
vernment would be able to carry out 
this suggestion he could not say, but 
the subject was under their considera- 
tion at the present moment. 
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The Government had been severely 
blamed for not taking the market rate 
of the price of silver. But would any one 
contend thatin daily fluctuationsas sudden 
as he had shown them to be the market 
price could fairly be ascertained ? Owing 
to the very peculiar circumstances of the 
year, for months it was not the price of 
silver which regulated their bills, but 
their bills which regulated the price 
of silver. Who were the critics who 
awarded blame? They were persons 
interested in remitting to India. The 
banks doing exchange business with 
India were their great customers. They 
were a mutual convenience one to the 
other; but in one point their interests 
were antagonistic. The Government 
wanted to sell their bills at as high a 
rate as they could; the banks wanted to 
buy them at as low a rate as possible. 
If, therefore, they had been blamed, it 
was by those who, failing to buy rupees 
at the rate they wished, were forced to 
employ some other form of remittance 
less advantageous to themselves. 

Perhaps the most curious feature in the 
whole of these operations was the small 
supply of silver in’ London. Any de- 
mand for silver raised the price, as the 
supply had on several occasions to be 
obtained from abroad. It was suggested, 
also, that they should fix a minimum 
for their bills during a certain period. 
But such an arrangement would have 
been most unfair to the Indian Govern- 
ment, for the only result would have 
been a tendency to make all tenders 
shave the minimum, and if, owing to 
any fluctuation, silver had fallen below 
that minimum, they would have been 
left without customers. The loss upon 
exchange was estimated to be £2,300,000. 
During the earlier months they realized 
rupees at a rate rather above that esti- 
mated. During the last two months the 
rate had been considerably lower. On the 
other hand, the loan was in excess of the 
sum mentioned in the Budget, and the Go- 
vernment would therefore draw for less 
during the financial year. It was im- 
possible to estimate with perfect ac- 
curacy what the loss by exchange would 
be, as it depended upon the individual 
drawings, and silver might fluctuate as 
unaccountably during the remainder of 
the year as it did during the earlier part. 
He estimated that they might lose 
£2,800,000, or about £500,000 more 
than was estimated. He did not, 
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however, contemplate a deficit. Our 
surplus was estimated at £144,000. 
The interest on the loan raised here 
over and above the amount esti- 
mated in India would be counter- 
balanced by the rupee-paper which the 
Indian Government had brought. The 
Customs and Salt for the first four 
months of the year had fallen off, as 
might have been expected from the de- 
pressed condition of the import trade. 
That trade was reviving, and both these 
items of revenue would be resuscitated, 
for the whole of Bengal was supplied by 
salt from England. Unless, therefore, 
other items of the ordinary expenditure 
increased, we should have an excess of 
the estimate for loss by exchange 
amounting to £450,000, against a surplus 
of £144,000. The actual revenue of the 
last two years had been in each case 
nearly £1,500,000 over the estimate. 
We might rely, he thought, upon an 
increase of revenue of £300,000, which 
would cover the increased loss from ex- 
change. It must be remembered, too, 
that a considerable portion of the loss 
was nominal, the rupee, which for con- 
venience sake was taken at 2s., never 
having touched that figure since. Taking 
1s. 10d. as a fairer rate, and striking off 
£1,000,000 of our loss as a matter of 
account, we had an actual loss upon the 
revenues of India caused by the fall in 
silver of about £1,800,000. If wecould 
meet this sudden strain without special 
provision, and yet incur no deficit, it 
could not be contended that Indian re- 
venues were in an unsatisfactory state. 
Having thus described the action of 
the Indian Government, both in past years 
as well as in the present, he might not 
unreasonably be asked if we had any 
remedies to apply to the evil. If he 
replied that at present they did not pro- 
pose any heroic remedies, the House 
would understand that they adopted this 
course, not because they did not sympa- 
thize with those who were suffering, or 
that they did not appreciate the gravity 
of the position or the vastness of the 
interests affected, but because every 
proposal had seemed to them, after 
careful examination, inclined rather to 
aggravate than to mitigate the evil. He 
would enumerate the chief suggestions. 


To stop coining rupees in India was one- 


suggestion. Such an order would, by 
stopping one of the outlets, lower the 
price of silver in London, the chief 
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market; and if it raised fictitiously the 
exchange value of the rupee, which he 
doubted, it would check the growth of 
the export trade, which, if left alone at 
this moment, must draw silver to India, 
and thus raise the price in London and 
elsewhere. A policy of raising loans in 
London had been advocated. Under 
certain circumstances it might be, as it 
was this year, justifiable to raise money 
here; but to broadly adopt a policy of 
borrowing in England would be mad- 
ness. 

The great object of the Indian Go- 
vernment ought to be the restriction 
of their expenditure in England; but 
every pound raised in England drew in 
subsequent years two pounds from India. 
Let him take last year’s transactionsas an 
illustration. They wanted £2,500,000, 
which they raised in India. If they had 
borrowed thisin England they should have 
reduced their drawing upon India for that 
year from £15,000,000 to £12,500,000. 
Assuming the loan to be raised at 4 per 
cent, and for 25 years, during the next 
25 years the interest of £100,000 payable 
annually here was exactly £2,500,000 ; 
but then the principal was due—namely, 
£2,500,000. So that for a saving of 
£2,500,000 in one year they eventually 
would have to remit from India to Eng- 
land double that amount in subsequent 
years. 

Another advice suggested the con- 
version of the payment of their land 
revenue from silver to gold. If prices 
rose in India they would lose largely on 
their land revenue; but he did not 
despair of arriving at some arrangement 
equitable alike to the cultivator and 
owner, as well as to the Government, 
by which they might prevent much 
loss; but to request the payment in 
gold of a revenue hitherto paid in 
silver, without giving the payer the 
means of getting the gold, seemed to 
him a most unjust proceeding. Besides, 
if they made their debtors pay them in 
gold, how could they refuse the same 
method of payment to their creditors, 
the holders of their Debt, and their civil 
and military services? This proposal, 
if carried, in effect, would be both im- 
politic in its operations and futile in its 
results, and might therefore be sum- 
marily dismissed. 

Considerable pressure had been brought 
upon them to adopt a gold standard in 
India. He would speak with diffidence 
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upon this proposal, but he certainly 
thought that some who advocated this 
change were not aware of the vast- 
ness of the transaction, or of the ter- 
rible consequences of one false move 
in a most difficult enterprize. In the 
first place, if any attempt were made 
in this direction, he doubted if they 
could ever retrace their steps, for the 
change of the standard of value in 
India involved such a demonetization 
of silver that that metal would be 
for ever discarded as a standard of 
value in Europe. Silver was depre- 
ciated now, but what would be the 
price of silver in London on the morn- 
ing after it was known that the Indian 
Government intended to adopt a gold 
standard? If they entered into such 
an enterprize they would have crossed 
the Rubicon and burnt their boats be- 
hind them. Could they adopt a gold 
standard without having gold? It would 
be ridiculous for India to say to the 
world, ‘‘ The value of my silver is much 
depreciated. I must therefore request 
you to take it as gold.” : 
There were, however, certain gentle- 
men, of whom Colonel Smith was a 
public exponent, who believed that a 
gold standard might be adopted in India 
without buying the gold, and the lever 
by which they proposed to attain this 
result was the supposed balance of trade 
in favour of India. Their argument 
was as follows :—According to the last 
returns there was a balance of trade 
during the last eight years of £17,000,000 
sterling in favour of India. By adopting 
a gold standard they would make this 
balance payable, not as it was now, in 
silver, but in gold, and in this way they 
would obtain the necessary gold. Let 
him for a moment consider this propo- 
sition. If there was a balance of 
£17,000,000 sterling in favour of India, 
in the first place the balance was in rupees 
converted at 2s. the rupee. In the Report 
of the Committee special attention was 
called to this rate of conversion. In the 
second place, against the balance of trade 
they had the India Office drafts upon 
India, amounting to £15,000,000 sterling 
in gold, to which must be added all 
private remittances from India, amount- 
ing to several millions. He had, there- 
fore, grave doubts as to the large re- 
puted balance in favour of India after 
taking into account all these transactions. 
But if there were a balance of trade 
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in favour of India it was due to the ex- 
pansion of her export trade, and as 
the rise of prices in India had not cor- 
responded to the fall of silver in London 
and elsewhere, the export trade was 
now greatly stimulated. The sole object 
in adopting a gold standard in India, 
without a gold currency, was to give the 
silver rupee a fictitious exchangeable 
value outside India, and if this was pos- 
sible (which he doubted) the result 
would be to at once check and curtail 
the export trade of India. But this 
scheme being based entirely upon the 
excess of exports over imports, the first 
result of its adoption would be to check 
natural causes now operating in our 
favour, and so to destroy the foundation 
upon which the success of the scheme 
was based. But there was another ob- 
jection. Was the bullion imported into 
India used entirely for coinage or cur- 
rency purposes ? It was well known that 
it was not. During 20 years £86,000,000 
of gold was retained by India; yet gold 
was only coined in that country in infi- 
nitesimal quantities. This immense 
mass of bullion was either hoarded or 
converted into ornaments. What applied 
to gold was equally true of silver, and no 
change in the currency would affect the 
import of precious metals for conversion 
into ornaments. If, therefore, the adap- 
tion of a gold standard was scarcely prac- 
ticable without gold, how were they to 
get the gold? How much would they 
want? The amount of silver in circula- 
tion in India was considerably over 
£100,000,000. How would they pay 
for the gold necessary to represent this 
sum? Could they keep it in the country 
if they got it? Above all, what would 
they fix as the relative price of silver to 
gold? Over and above all these con- 
siderations there was a complication 
peculiar to India. They could not alter 
the standard in a day—it was a process 
requiring years of time. Meanwhile, 
how would they pay the Home charges? 
It was a gold liability, and India had 
only silver assets to meet it. Yet, by the 
action of the Indian Government itself 
the relative value of the two metals was 
changed—the value of gold being en- 
hanced and silver depreciated, or, in 
other words, during the whole period of 
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Indian Government by their own action 
were being increased at the same time 
that their assets were being diminished. 
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He hoped that it was understood that 
in raising these objections he in no way 
pronounced that a gold standard in India 
was impossible. He was merely point- 
ing out some of the many difficulties 
which they should encounter, and the 
great necessity for caution. Any mis- 
take in a transaction so gigantic would 
produce a catastrophe which would bring 
Indian trade into permanent and perhaps 
irremediable difficulty. No Government 
—least of all, the Government of a great 
and mercantile country—could embark 
in such an enterprise until they could 
confidently overcome their primary ob- 
jections ; and any Government who to 
win a temporary applause by the adop- 
tion of an heroic policy incurred such 
risks would be entitled to eternal cen- 
sure. He did not attempt in any way to 
predict the future of silver. He would 
leave that to others; for so much de- 
— upon the course of trade and the 
egislative action of nations that prophecy 
would be dangerous. Two things, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind. The 
recent fall in silver was due not to in- 
creased production, but to the diminished 
use made of it in Europe. On the other 
hand, silver was the standard of value 
in the East and in countries such as 
China, where the demand for a metallic 
currency was practically unlimited, and 
was only controlled by the expansion or 
depression of trade. 

He had endeavoured to place fairly 
before the House the present condi- 
tion of our finances, and he would 
recapitulate in a few sentences what, 
he was afraid at tedious length, he 
had already said. The Revenue had 
for the past 10 years steadily—and for 
the last two years rapidly— increased. 
The ordinary expenditure, excluding the 
loss by exchange, had not been so pro- 
gressive, and by a rigid economy they 
hoped to arrest its further progress. The 
public works extraordinary were now 
conducted under more favourable con- 
ditions and more rigid scrutiny, and the 
impetus given to Indian trade by their 
advancement would not be trammelled 
by increased payments here. Under the 
unprecedented loss caused this year by 
the fall in silver, he did not contemplate 
a deficit unless the opium advances were 
much in excess of the estimate ; but any 
excess in opium advances this year 
meant an increased opium revenue next 
year. 
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He did not disguise from the House 
that it was a great mortification to the 
Government that at the very time when 
the expansion of the Indian Revenue 
afforded opportunities for placing the 
fiscal system of India upon a sounder 
basis they were checked by influences 
which they could not control and for 
which they could not be held respon- 
sible. If upon this all-important subject 
he was not able to adopt any of the 
remedies suggested, he could at least 
promise that it should continue to absorb 
the attention of the Government, that 
their communications with India would 
be constant, and that if the opportunity 
occurred of making any beneficial pro- 
posal at home or abroad, they would not 
shrink from their responsibilities or 
hesitate to use their powers; for they 
felt sure that in this, as well as in every 
similar discussion, they might rely upon 
the advice and aid of Parliament in 
assisting them to unravel a complicated 
problem, upon a correct solution of which 
would mainly depend the future trade, 
finance, and prosperity of a vast and 
integral part of the Empire. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. FAWCETT, who rose to move 
the following Resolution :— 

“This House views with apprehension the 
constant additions which are made to the Debt 
of India, and is of opinion that, considering the 
serious loss that has been caused, and may con- 
tinue to be caused to India, by the depreciation 
in the value of silver, no new public works 
should be undertaken which would necessitate 
the raising of fresh loans; and that in order to 
place the finances of India on a more satis- 
factory basis, the distinction which is now 
made between ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penditure should be discontinued,” 


said, in the first place that Indian finances 
were in a position of greater gravity 
than they had ever before occupied ; and, 
secondly, that nothing was more un- 
fortunate than to raise great expecta- 
tions and then to shatter them. He had 
been much struck by the remarkable 
contrast between the beginning and 
the end of the noble Lord’s speech. 
The first part of his speech reminded 
him of the time when the Under Se- 
cretary in the late Government pre- 
sented everything in roseate hues—a 
growing revenue, a satisfactory state of 
the expenditure, remunerative public 
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works, everything going on prosperously; 
but after parading all this the noble Lord 
changed his tone, and told them that a 
crisis of unequalled gravity had come 
upon India, and to make both ends 
meet the Government had been obliged 
to borrow £4,000,000. The surpluses 
which were relied upon with so much 
confidence were purely fictitious. They 
only existed through the vicious way in 
which the Indian accounts were kept. 
The real way of stating the financial 
position of India was that her Debt was 
increasing at the rate of £3,000,000 
a-year, and the interest of that Debt was 
increasing at the rate of £130,000 a- 
year. During the last three years the 
aggregate deficit was not less than 
£10,500,000. That would continue so 
long as they kept up the delusion of 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure. 
Sir William Muir, in his Budget state- 
ment last March, said the depreciation 
of silver was casting a grave shadow 
over the future, and this was the most 
serious danger that ever threatened the 
finance of India. The question of the 
depreciation of silver as it affected the 
financial position of India might be re- 
garded first as a decline in the value of 
silver compared with gold, and next as 
a decline in the purchasing power of 
silver in India. Next, he might con- 
sider the causes which had brought 
about this depreciation, and whether it 
was likely to continue to diminish or 
to increase. Thirdly, he would consider 
some of the remedies which had been 
proposed for correcting the mischief 
which the depreciation of silver was 
producing ; and, fourthly, if no reliance 
could be placed on any of these, then 
came the practical question—what was 
the financial policy which the Govern- 
ment ought to adopt? It was not 
necessary to enlarge on the first point 
after what the Under Secretary had said 
as to the effect which the depreciation of 
silver exercised on Indian finance. There 
were three modes of meeting a deficit— 
borrowing, additional taxation, and in- 
creased retrenchment. Government had 
adopted the first of these, which was 
simply a desperate expedient. The deficit 
next year would not be less, but greater, 
because the interest on the loan would 
have to be provided for, so that the deficit 
would accumulate on the principle of com- 
pound interest. The term “‘ depreciation 
of silver’ was employed in two different 
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senses—a depreciation as compared with 
the value of gold and with its purchasing 
power in India. He agreed. that the 
depreciation of silver had been simply a 
gold depreciation; it had not been ac- 
companied to a marked extent by a 
decline in purchasing power or a rise in 
general prices in India. The practical 
question was, could this state of things 
continue? If it could not, what would 
be the position of the Indian Government 
when there was a falling off in pur- 
chasing power and a rise in prices? As 
things were, it became profitable to pur- 
chase silver and send it to India; and 
the effect of that would be an increase 
in the Indian export trade, and a decline 
in its import trade; indeed, those effects 
were already beginning to manifest 
themselves, and the consequence would 
be, as Sir William Muir estimated, it 
would require £3,000,000 more to adjust 
the balance of trade. The increased cost 
of materials and the advance of wages 
would increase the cost of administration. 
A considerable portion of the Revenue 
was a fixed amount of silver; there was 
heavy loss on the £15,000,000 of Home 
Charges; and the loss to residents in 
India in sending remittances home for 
their families would be equivalent to an 
income tax of 20 per cent on the amount 
remitted. There would therefore be dis- 
turbance in trade and dislocation of 
commercial relations. The depreciation 
of silver was not the result of panic; 
and the chief difficulty was to explain 
how it was that the fall had not been 
much greater, seeing that the supply had 
been doubled in four years, and that the 
increased supply had been accompanied 
by a falling demand. He bore testimony 
to the ability and fairness with which 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) had 
presided over the Committee, and he 
argued that the value of silver was de- 
termined by the same laws as the value 
of wheat or coal, or any other commo- 
dity. He agreed that nothing could be 
more hazardous than to make predic- 
tions about the future value of silver. The 
causes of the depreciation were the dis- 
covery of mines of extraordinary rich- 
ness in America, which had increased 
the yield from £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 
to £14,000,000 or £15,000,000 a-year, 
simultaneously with the demonetization 
of silver in Germany and Holland, 
and a restricted use of it in other 
countries. The most potent cause of 
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the depreciation was that for 11 years 
before 1871, India, on an average, ab- 
sorbed £16,000,000 sterling of silver 
every year ; whereas during the last four 
years the average absorption had been 
little more than £3,500,000 worth. For 
some years the absorption by India was 
equivalent to twice as much silver as 
all the silver mines annually produced, 
and now it was only half the yield from 
one source of supply, the silver mines 
of the United States. There were many 
circumstances which might favourably 
affect the value of silver, while, on the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that some persons affirmed that the 
silver mines of America were only in 
the infancy of their development. It 
would also be unwise to conclude that 
France would go on purchasing silver 
to the same extent as during the last 
three years. Without hazarding a pre- 
diction as to the future, the Indian 
Government would be rash in concluding 
that this fall in silver was the result of 
a panic. Coming next to the remedies 
that might be proposed, he would re- 
mark that no part of the noble Lord’s 
speech had given him more satisfaction 
than the assurance that the Indian Go- 
vernment were going to be firm against 
the propounders of currency nostrums. 
Nothing could be clearer than the unad- 
visability of introducing a gold currency 
into India. That country must be too 
poor for a gold currency, of which it had 
been said by an Indian official before 
the Indian Finance Committee, that 
thousands of the people of Bengal had 
never had even the smallest silver coin 
in their possession. An opinion was 
held in certain high quarters that, al- 
though it would be unwise to introduce 
a gold currency into India, you might 
have a gold standard. This, however, 
would be a breach of faith, and would 
be objectionable on several grounds. 
Another recommendation was that the 
price of silver should be kept up by re- 
stricting the coinage of rupees. This 
would, however, bring about a real panic 
insilver. It might be asked what ought 
to be the financial policy of the Indian 
Government with a view to meet the loss 
which had been measured at £2,500,000 
a-year. It could only be met in one of 


‘three ways—by loan, by additional tax- 


ation, or by rigid retrenchment. With 
respect to borrowing, that was only post- 
poning the evil day, for the loan must 
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be paid off, and meanwhile the interest 
would be an additional burden on the 
taxpayers. Additional taxation could 
only be effected by having recourse to 
that which hajl been well called, ‘‘ the 
financial reserve of India”—namely, 
the income tax. The income tax in 
India had for political reasons been 
abandoned as unsuited to the country, 
and even if it could be resorted to, while 
a trifle over 1d. in the pound would be 
sufficient to meet a deficit of £2,500,000 
in England, in India it would require 1s. 
in the poundtodoso. The only remedy 
was to be found in rigid retrenchment ; 
and how was economy to be effected ? 
The noble Lord had spoken of the 
finances of India as being in a thriving 
condition. He regretted he could not so 
regard them, the annual increase in 
revenue from all sources amounting to 
£100,000 only. In fact, the financial posi- 
tion of India might thus be described— 
a very slowly-increasing revenue, a 
steadily-increasing expenditure, a ra- 
pidly increasing Debt—which had 
doubled itself in 18 years—and every 
year a large deficit arising from the ex- 
penditure on what were called reproduc- 
tive works, but which, he ventured to 
assert, did not pay the interest of the 
money expended upon them. It seemed 
to him that: the first necessity of the 
situation was to get rid of that distince- 
tion, which did nothing but confuse— 
the system of dividing the expenditure 
into ordinary and extraordinary. Many 
of the reproductive works were not 
likely to return interest upon the ex- 
penditure. The accounts of their fu- 
ture works were in such a condition 
that they might hand them over to the 
most experienced man and he would 
be puzzled to say whether or not 
there was a reproductive return. As 
to the reproductiveness of many of these 
works he might observe that on the 
State railways the net return was 
£118,000, though the expenditure on 
them was £14,500,000. Many of them 
had been constructed for stategical 
purposes, were military roads in fact, 
and could not possibly be of advan- 
tage to the trading community, and 
seareely returned any interest upon 
money which had been borrowed for 
their construction at 4 per cent. Again, 
of all the irrigation works we had under- 
taken, he defied the noble Lord to put 
his finger on one which he could say had 
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proved a financial success. The country 
had been told that the Orissa Irrigation 
Works would yield a return of 16 per 
cent. Government accordingly bought 
them, paying for them £1,500,000. The 
revenue last year amounted to only 
£4,000, and yet the working expenses 
amounted to £22,000, or a loss of 
£18,000. The Madras Works were 
equally profitless. The old Water 
Works at the Jumna, however, built by 
Akbar, were paying 35 per cent, and 
the revenue from them was thrown into 
the General Irrigation hodge-podge, and 
thus mitigated the loss. Did the Under 
Secretary for India forget what Lord 
Salisbury said on the subject last year, 
when he asserted that with regard to 
irrigation works there was not among 
those constructed by the English one in- 
stance of a genuine financial success ? 
Was it possible for them to come to any 
other conclusion than that, however de- 
sirable railways and canals in India 
might be, no certainty could be arrived 
at that they would meet the expenses in- 
volved. One of the first things which 
ought to be done in the way of retrench- 
ment to meet the loss consequent on the 
depreciation of silver, was that they 
should decide that for the present no 
new public works should be constructed 
which would involve the raising of fresh 
loans. It was a radical defect in the 
financial arrangements of India that, 
instead of going into the open market 
when it was necessary to procure the 
services of engineers, a costly Govern- 
ment educational establishment was 
kept up at Cooper’s Hill, and a number 
of engineers, for whom it was necessary 
in some way to provide, were from time 
to time sent out to India. If the Army 
expenditure went on increasing at the 
present rate, the Government, although 
they were the proprietors of almost all 
the land of India, would soon be obliged 
to expend almost all the land revenue 
upon Army charges. Again, the present 
administration of Bombay was a marvel 
of extravagance. Vast sums of money 
were recklessly spent. There was no 
reason why the cost of administration at 
Bombay or Madras should be greater 
than in the North-West Provinces. 
The time had come for getting rid 
of the sort of semi-State which was 
observed at Bombay and Madras. 
More resort should be had to Native 
agency, which was less expensive than 
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European agency. Natives had shown 
that they possessed political capacity, as 
was shown in the case of Sir Salar Jung. 
It was a sorrowful reflection connected 
with our rule in India that somehow we 
seemed to have crushed out Native ca- 
pacity, especially in utilizing the re- 
sources of nature. A young English 
engineer might understand engineering 
theoretically and might be well ac- 
quainted with mathematics, but what 
was wanted in India was acquaintance 
with local peculiarities and necessities. 
Between the Chenab and the Sutlej, 
where rain hardly ever fell, by means of 
irrigation works constructed by Natives 
this district was once turned into a para- 
dise of plenty. Now if the Natives had 
shown such capacity in the past, why 
should not their services be utilized in 
these days? This was a question of 
great political as well as financial im- 
portance. In making these remarks he 
fully appreciated the difficulty of the 
question with which the noble Lord had 
had to deal. Despite present unfavour- 
able appearances he looked forward with 
no little hope to the future. He believed 
that India would in the future obtain 
abundant recompense for the loss brought 
upon her by the depreciation of silver, 
if it should enforce on those responsible 
for her government the lessons of eco- 
nomy which had hitherto been too much 
neglected. ‘There was nothing in the 
administration of Lord Salisbury he so 
much regretted as the speech he deli- 
vered on the repeal of the Indian import 
duties. However great the theoretical 
arguments against those duties, there 
were others, such as the salt duty and 
the stamp duty, which pressed more 
severely on India, and he could not help 
thinking that a pledge somewhat care- 
lessly given to repeal the import duties 
was likely under the circumstances to 
produce discontent. He thanked the 
House for the patient hearing they had 
given to the remarks he had made. In 
making them he had no other object in 
view but to do what little he could to 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
in contending with the difficulties they 
had now to encounter in the financial 
administration of India. If they had 
the courage to face those difficulties, 
carrying out the most rigid economy, 
they on that side of the House would 
not be so unpatriotic as to turn those 
difficulties to any Party advantage, but 
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would do all in their power cordially and 
loyally to restore stability and equili- 
brium to the finances of India, and bring 
greater contentment to the people of 
that great country. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘this House views with apprehension the con- 
stant additions which are made to the debt of 
India, and is of opinion that, considering the 
serious loss that has been caused, and may con- 
tinue to be caused to India, by the depreciation 
in the value of silver, no new public works 
should be undertaken which would necessitate 
the raising of fresh loans; and that, in order to 
place the finances of India on a more satis- 
factory basis, the distinction which is now made 
between ordinary and extraordinary expenditure 
should be discontinued,” —(Mr. Fawcett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SIDEBOTTOM : Sir, I do not 
often trouble the House with any ob- 
servations, but as an extensive English 
cotton manufacturer, and as having the 
honour to represent a large and impor- 
tant manufacturing constituency, I have 
placed a Notice on the Paper relative to 
the import duties levied in India upon 
cotton goods, in the hope that—though I 
am aware it cannot be moved as a formal 
Amendment—it may have the effect of 
raising some discussion on this impor- 
tant subject, as I think it is most desir- 
able that, before we separate for the 
Recess, it should be made clearly known 
that the present system of Protection 
prevailing in India, as exemplified by 
these duties, is condemned alike by this 
House and by enlightened public opi- 
nion throughout the country, for it ap- 
pears to me difficult to determine whe- 
ther that system of Protection ought to 
be more condemned in the interest of 
this country or of India itself. Now, 
the amount of this duty is 5 per cent, 
and we contend that it raises the price 
of cotton goods throughout India, that it 
seriously handicaps English manufac- 
turers, and greatly hinders our trade 
with that country, and that it fosters 
and encourages the rise of mills in India 
to an undue extent. Some hon. Mem- 
bers may perhaps consider that 5 per 
cent is not after all such a very heavy 
duty, and that it cannot really make so 
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much difference whether it is repealed 
or not; but we must remember that the 
disadvantage to the English manufac- 
turer is not 5 per cent on his profits—if 
profits he is ever to know again—but 5 
per cent on his whole turnover, and if 
English manufacturers could be insured 
5 per cent profit on their turnover by 
consenting to give up the chance of 
anything more I, for one, would gladly 
accede to any such arrangement, and I 
think most other English manufacturers 
would willingly do the same. Well, 
after the very able despatches of the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India, which have been laid on the 
Table of this House, and which I hold 
in my hand, I feel that little can indeed 
be added to the masterly arguments he 
has brought forward and the very strong 
case he has presented in favour of the 
repeal of these duties; and it would be 
an easy task to maintain the proposi- 
tions I have enunciated by reading from 
these despatches and the statistics ad- 
duced. ‘They have, however, now for 
some time been in the hands of hon. 
Members, and have, I hope, already 
been carefully and attentively read by 
all who take an interest in this subject 
and it is therefore unnecessary to re- 
capitulate at length what the House is 
already probably sufficiently familiar 
with. It has been said that we do not 
hold India for the benefit of English 
cotton manufacturers, and that there- 
fore we ought to approach the consider- 
ation of this subject from an Indian 
point of view exclusively. Well, grant- 
ing that for a moment for the sake of 
argument, these duties appear to me 
utterly indefensible even on that ground. 
They undoubtedly raise the price of their 
principal article of clothing to the Native 
population of India, and are, in short, 
taxing the many for the benefit of the 
few. It has also been said that the 
people of India wish these duties to be 
retained. But what proof have we of 
this? Who are the people of India? 
Do they consist, I should like to know, 
merely of the eight Government officials 
who voted at Simla in favour of the 
present Tariff Bill. If it had been pos- 
sible to consult the great body of the 
Indian consumers, would the Tariff Bill 
have been passed with their consent? 
I venture to think that the consumers of 
India are quite sufficiently acute and 
quite sufficiently alive to their own in- 
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terests as to have given no consent to 
the passing of that measure, or of thus 
perpetuating a tax upon their chief 
article of clothing, and yet the consumers 
of India have surely as much right to 
be considered the people of India as the 
official gentlemen who voted at Simla or 
the millowners of Bombay. As has 
been stated by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, and quoted by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) in 
his eloquent despatch— 


“This duty is maintained at the expense of 
the consumers principally, the poorer class, 
against whom it tells with particular hardship 
in a prime necessary, such as clothing,” 


and although presiding as they do over 
the destinies of that great Empire, it is 
doubtless the duty of the British Go- 
vernment to promote, by every legiti- 
mate means, the material interests of 
India. It cannot surely be their duty to 

ermit the many to be taxed for the 
benefit of the few, or to aid a few British 
and other capitalists in amassing enor- 
mous fortunes by developing the cotton 
manufactures of India to the exclusion 
and injury of those of England herself. 
But I go further than this, and main- 
tain that in considering the question of 
retaining or repealing those duties, their 
effect upon the manufacturing trade of 
this country ought also to be taken into 
account. They are directly contrary to 
the principles of Free Trade, and have 
a most powerful tendency to foster the 
riseof cotton mills—both spinning and 
manufacturing—in India to the great 
detriment and loss of English manufac- 
turers and the serious injury of English 
workpeople and operatives, and this is 
indeed a most important consideration. 
The great cotton industry has from 
£125,000,000 to £130,000,000 of capital 
invested in it, it affords direct employ- 
ment to about 500,000 operatives, and 
it is estimated by the last Census that 
there are altogether no fewer than 
2,000,000 of people dependent upon it ; 
and these operatives are far more imme- 
diately and far more seriously interested 
in the repeal of these duties than even 
the employers, because, although a large 
amount of capital is leaving England for 
the purpose of establishing mills in India 
the workpeople cannot follow the capital. 
Their labour is their only capital, and 
in the prospect of a stoppage of mills 
in England they see nothing but 
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ruin, distress, and misery before them. 
Nor will the House, I think, be of opi- 
nion that these apprehensions are desti- 
tute of foundation when it is remem- 
bered that-in the year 1859, before the 
high duty was imposed, there were only 
three cotton mills in Bombay, whilst 
there are now upwards of 40; that in the 
year 1870 the value of English machi- 
nery imported into India was £304,000, 
but last year the value was £1,545,000, 
And English machinery being allowed 
to enter India thus freely without duty, 
it certainly seems but scant justice for 
our competitors in that country, after 
availing themselves to the utmost of the 
advantages thus afforded, to repay us 
by placing a heavy protective duty on 
our goods; and if the exigencies of the 
Indian Exchequer really do imperatively 
demand that a tax should be imposed on 
some article of British production, it ap- 
pears to me far more reasonable, far 
more just, and far more in accordance 
with the dictates of common sense that 
such a tax should be placed upon Eng- 
lish machinery rather than upon English 
cotton goods. But I confess that I 
utterly fail to see by what process of 
reasoning or logic ardent supporters of 
a policy of Free Trade here at home can 
at the same time advocate one of obsolete 
Protection in India. As has been well 
said by a high authority on this subject, 
Colonel Raynsford Jackson— 
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“So far as the progress of cotton manufactures 
of India is aided by the natural advantages of 
that country, by cheap cotton, cheap labour, and 
markets close at hand, we are quite prepared to 
lose that portion of our trade, but we do object 
to having it torn from us by the aid of our own 
Government and by protective duties.” 


These are wise words, well worthy the 
attentive consideration of the House. 
We English manufacturers ask for no- 
thing but a fair field and no favour, and 
surely we are already sufficiently handi- 
capped. Consider the enormous dis- 
tances our goods have to traverse to 
reach the markets of India. We have 
to bring the raw cotton (I am, of course, 
now speaking of Indian or Surat cotton) 
all the way from India to England, 
manufacture it here in England, then 
convey it back again to India, paying 
all the charges, and enormous cost of 
transit both ways, wages here in Eng- 
land are eight or ten times as much as 
they are in India, and what is a most 
important element in the cost, of far 
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more importance probably than hon. 
Gentlemen not conversant with the trade 
can readily comprehend—there is practi- 
cally no restriction on the hours of labour 
there. Accordingly we find that we have 
already lost our trade with India in the 
coarser goods, which can be sold cheaper 
by native manufacturers and under the 
fostering, but in the long run baneful 
and deleterious, influence of these pro- 
tective tariffs ; in the fine goods also the 
Indian mills are now fast threatening to 
deprive us of our trade with that country. 
It appears to me most monstrous and 
unjust that in addition to the natural 
disadvantages with which we have to 
contend, we should have Indian mills 
assisted, and English mills injured by a 
heavy protective duty being placed upon 
English goods before they are allowed 
to enter the country. Some sense, in- 
deed, of this injustice, appears to have 
made itself manifest to the Government 
of India, and to have caused them to 
place a duty of 5 per cent upon cotton 
not the produce of India, but a more 
illusory system of compensation could 
not be conceived. Itcould under no cir- 
cumstances amount to more than about 
half the same duty placed upon goods 
which are of course much more valuable 
than the raw cotton out of which they 
are made, the whole cost of their manu- 
facture being included, but the argu- 
ments by which it is supported are based 
altogether on false premises—upon the 
assumption that the medium and finer 
class of goods cannot be made wholly or 
in part out of Indian cotton, whilst as 
was truly stated by the deputation to 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) and quoted by his Lordship 
in his despatches— 


“ The whole of the medium goods which com- 
prise the trade in shirtings can be made of Indian 
raw cotton, with or without the admixture of 
the imported material,’ and “there is nothing 
to prevent the gradual substitution of Indian for 
British manufactures in a trade which consti- 
tutes nearly two-thirds of the total exports from 
England to India.” 


It is indeed a most significant fact that 
whilst, owing to the general prosperity 
of the country, to the great increase of 
wages, to the enormous development of 
railways, and other causes, the value of 
goods imported into Calcutta, where they 
are not so much exposed to the competi- 
tion of the native mills, has in 14 years 
increased 77 per cent, the corresponding 
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advance in Bombay has been only 12 per 
cent; whilst in the coarser goods, com- 
paring the years 1872, 1873, and 1874 
with the three years before the American 
War there has actually been a decrease 
of more than half the figures, being in 
the proportion to 15 to 7. These facts, 
I think, speak volumes; but we have 
been told by those whose high position 
and exalted rank lends an importance 
to their statements, which they would 
not otherwise command, that the request 
for the repeal of these duties is all a 
‘‘ Manchester delusion.” Well, many 
charges have been made against Man- 
chester men and the class to which I 
belong, but of all the charges—open or 
covert, expressed direct, or implied— 
which have ever been made, this is what 
I should have least expected. Hitherto 
we have, generally, at least, been cre- 
dited with a tolerably clear perception 
of our own interests, and if those who 
made this charge had seen the large 
and most influgntial deputation of em- 
ployers and employed combined, repre- 
senting nearly the whole cotton industry 
of Lancashire and the neighbouring 
counties, which waited on the Secretary 
of State for India in reference to this 
subject a short time ago, and witnessed 
the earnest, resolute, and the unanimous 
feeling which apimated the members of 
that deputation, I think they would 
not have come to the conclusion that it 
was only ‘‘a Manchester delusion.” But 
this is by no means the only charge 
which has been made against us. It has 
been said that we do not approach this 
question with clean hands, and in some 
cases even the word *‘ fraudulent” has been 
made use of in reference to the heavy 
sizing of some description of goods for 
the Indian markets. Now, although a 
manufacturer, I am entirely without bias 
in this matter, because, though my family 
have been engaged in the cotton trade 
from its very infancy, for three genera- 
tions neither my grandfather, my father, 
nor myself have, so far as I know, made 
goods for India at any time, being en- 
gaged in an entirely different branch of 
the trade. Now the practice of making 
these heavily-sized goods originated, I 
believe, during the American cotton 
famine, when manufacturers, driven to 
their wits’ end, were fain to have re- 
course to well-nigh any expedient to 
supply the want of raw cotton. This 
class of goods, therefore, has been before 
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the Indian consumers for 10 or 12 years. 
The Indian consumers know their exact 
quality perfectly well, and also that they 
can at any time have the better article 
at a relative price. As a matter of 
fact, however, they do, I believe, in 
many instances prefer the heavily-sized 
goods at the cheaper price. Now it is 
a well-known axiom in trade, that ‘“ de- 
mand always begets supply,” and now 
that the necessity of their manufacture 
has long since.passed away, the demand 
for them is really the reason why they 
are still produced, so that it is simply 
puerile and absurd to attach any blame 
to English manufacturers on this score. 
I apprehend it must be admitted that it 
is the inherent and inalienable right of 
all Her Majesty’s subjects to trade on 
equal terms throughout the whole of the 
dominions subject to the authority of 
the British Parliament, and that, there- 
fore, these duties ought to be abolished 
at the earliest possible period, but it is 
urged that the exigencies of the Indian 
Exchequer are such that they cannot be 
repealed just as present. Well, I am 
not prepared to deny the cogency and 
the force of this argument. No doubt 
the Government of India is at the pre- 
sent moment labouring under excep- 
tional difficulties owing to the great de- 
preciation which has taken place in the 
value of silver, as, of course, this raises 
the cost of all payments which have to 
be made to England in gold, but it must 
not be forgotten that great as may be 
the loss to the Government of India the 
loss to British manufacturers and British 
merchants is also great; transactions 
which seemed to afford a fair chance of 
a profitable return, but too often result- 
ing in ruinous loss in consequence, so 
that this decline in the value of silver 
really at present constitutes another and 
most serious tax upon British goods. It 
certainly seems very hard that in conse- 
quence of this another tax should also 
be retained, but I speak with the very 
greatest diffidence on this question. It 
is a most complex and difficult subject, 
and the more it is considered the more 
difficult it appears. So far, however, 
as the trade in cotton goods is concerned, 
it is not perhaps likely to continue 
eventually to have the same disastrous 
effects as at present, because their price 
will be governed by the law of supply 
and demand, and will in the long run 
probably be adjusted and accommodated 
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to the value of the currency in which 
payment ismade. Well, many methods 
have been suggested for overcoming or 
at least mitigating this evil. One is by 
adopting a gold standard, and much can 
be said both for and against this plan. 
The Government of India have also 
themselves pointed out that their loss 
would be partly met if by borrowing 
money in England their remittances 
were reduced, and it is possible also 
that if a portion of the paper currency 
was gradually withdrawn and silver 
substituted, the demand for silver would 
be increased. It seems, however, very 
doubtful whether it is not wiser to leave 
such difficulties to be overcome by the 
operation of natural laws. But, how- 
ever this may be, the Indian Revenue 
is shown to be still very expansive. It 
amounts at the present moment to about 
£50,000,000 sterling; and when we re- 
member that in the year 1840 it was 
only about £20,000,000, and that in the 
year 1855, since which year there has 
been no accession of territory, its amount 
was only between £30,000,000 and 
£40,000,000, and that the amount raised 
by the import duties upon cotton goods 
is barely £800,000, I think the House 
will be of opinion that such alterations 
and retrenchments might at no very dis- 
tant date be effected as would enable 
these duties to be eventually repealed. 
In the presence of the noble Lord who 
represents the India Office in this House 
(Lord George Hamilton), it would ill 
become me to suggest by what means or 
from what sources the Revenue ought to 
be raised. I do not wish to enter into 
the question as to whether the vast ex- 
penditure which has for a long time past 
been taking place has or has not been 
upon profitable undertakings, whether 
the rich Natives are or are not a very 
lightly-taxed class, or whether the in- 
come tax is or is not a suitable tax for 
India. Neither do I venture to suggest 
whether there ought to be a retrench- 
ment of expenditure, or a change in the 
incidence of taxation; but I do venture 
most respectfully and most earnestly to 
urge upon the noble Lord and upon the 
House, and upon the country, that under 
nocircumstances whatever ought any por- 
tion of the Revenue of India to be raised 
for one moment longer than can possibly 
be avoided by levying a tax upon British 
goods; that it is contrary to public 
policy and the best interests of the Em- 
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pire so to raise it; and that, in fact, any 
method would be preferable to this. 
Besides, if England is bound to balance 
the Indian Budget, and make good any 
deficiency in the Revenue, surely the 
burden ought to be borne by the whole 
country, not by Lancashire alone, and it 
has, indeed, been often said that it would 
be less objectionable for Lancashire to 
pay the amount in hard cash than in the 
present most obnoxious form. We must 
remember, also, that these duties, if not 
repealed, may soon have an effect far 
wider, far more mischievous, and far 
more injurious, than even raising the 
price of clothing throughout India. They 
must affect most prejudicially the pro- 
spects of any overland trade with those 
countries of Central Asia which are not 
yet subject to the sway of Russia, where 
prohibitory tariffs are consequently not 
yet introduced, and the price of goods, 
therefore, is a serious element in the 
trade. But important as the question 
becomes from this point of view, impor- 
tant as it may be alike to the Indian 
consumer and the English manufacturer, 
I venture to think that there are far 
wider, broader, and far more important 
considerations still. It is eminently an 
Imperial question. Much of the pro- 
sperity, much of the wealth, and much 
of the greatness of this country, depends 
upon our unrivalled pre-eminence in 
commerce and in manufactures, and it 
will indeed be an evil day for England 
which witnesses any decline in either the 
one or the other. Well, one-third of 
the entire exports of the country consist 
of cotton goods, and one-fifth of those 
cotton goods goes to India, and if de- 
prived of the Indian markets how can 
we replace them? Cotton manufacturing 
has of late years made such rapid strides 
on the Continent of Europe, that it seems 
probable less of our goods will soon be 
required there even than now. As an 
illustration of this I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to mention that the whole pro- 
duction of a large cotton concern then 
belonging to a branch of my family used 
to go almost exclusively to Russia, but 
by prohibitory duties Russia now en- 
deavours to exclude all English goods 
and yarns, and there seems, indeed, to 
be a steady decline in our exports of 
cotton goods to all other countries except 
India; for in the year 1872 our exports 
to all countries except India amounted 
in the aggregate to £66,000,000, but 
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last year only to about £55,000,000. 
Nor is this falling off wholly to be 
ascribed, though, no doubt, it is to some 
extent owing to the depreciation in 
value. So this is really a most serious 
question, which more or less concerns 
every individual and every class in this 
country. The great depression at pre- 
sent unhappily existing in well nigh 
every branch of industry and trade all 
over the country, affords, indeed, but too 
conspicuous an illustration of the evils 
which would be in store for the whole 
country if we were to suffer any perma- 
nent paralysis of our own trade. Great 
as would be our misfortunes, they would 
by no means fall upon our own heads 
alone, but would tell with disastrous and 
crushing effect upon well nigh every 
class and upon well nigh every interest 
in this Kingdom. The present position 
of the great cotton industry is not indeed 
at the present moment so bright that it 
can very well afford the imposition of 
unnecessary or artificial restrictions. Sel- 
dom has it been more gloomy. On all 
sides we hear of accumulation of stocks 
and absence of demand, and if, as seems 
but too probable, the prospect should 
become darker and more dark, till it 
finally culminates in scarcity of employ- 
ment, distress, and its inevitable accom- 
paniment, increased pauperism and in- 
creased rates, I hope hon. Gentlemen 
who are opposed to the repeal of these 
duties will, at all events, do us the jus- 
tice to remember the one prominent case 
of the depression in an industry upon 
which 2,000,000 of people depend for 
their daily bread has been pointed out 
during this discussion, and that in ask- 
ing for the repeal of these duties we are 
asking for a fair field and no favour— 
not in the interests of Lancashire alone, 
but of the whole country, and of India 
itself. 

Mr. BRIGGS: I hope, Sir, that the 
House will pardon me if I venture to 
address them for a few moments this 
evening. Iclaim the indulgence of hon. 
Members for two reasons—first, because 
I have not occupied much of their atten- 
tion and their time this Session; and 
then, because those who have sent me 
here to Parliament hold the question 
which has now at length been brought 
before the notice of hon. Members to be 
to them of the greatest interest and 
importance. Indeed, Sir, did I wish to 
give an instance of the unjust incidence 
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of this tax of 5 per cent, and to show 
what an onus it is upon our industry— 
what a restriction upon our enterprize— 
I could not do better than take as an 
example the district with which I am 
most familiar, and tell you that, within 
a circle of two miles from the centre of 
Blackburn, there are some 52,000 looms 
at work. Of these, 46,000 are engaged 
in the production of cloth for the Indian 
market; and the House will, I think, 
be startled when I tell them that last 
year no less a sum than £248,000 was 
ea by this small area to the Indian 

xchequer. Sir, we have always pro- 
tested against these duties. I admit 
at the outset that they were originally 
imposed for purposes of the Revenue 
only; but, at that time even, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester 
(Sir Thomas Bazley), warned the House 
that these duties would in the end be- 
come protective in their nature. Sir, 
they have become protective, and from 
the moment they developed this pro- 
tective element, our objections and our 
protestations assumed a more active 
and more offensive form; and so during 
the late Recess, and, indeed, for some 
time before, an agitation was carried on 
against these duties, and meetings were 
held in order to find out a means of 
securing their abolition—an agitation 
not carried on by those who have been 
termed the selfish employers of labour, 
but by the employed—meetings called 
together not by greedy capitalists, but 
by those whose only capital was the 
labour they had to sell, and who, as 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord George 
Hamilton) was reminded by a deputa- 
tion that waited upon him at the India 
Office, cannot follow that ever-increasing 
stream of gold which is being poured 
into that great Indian Dependency of 
ours for the purpose of nourishing a 
competing industry whose giant and 
exotic growth is springing up under the 
shadow of these protective duties. Sir, 
I attended several of those meetings, at 
the invitation of working men; and I 
wish that hon. Members of this House 
could have been there too, for, as they 
gazed upon the sea of serious upturned 
faces, and marked the eagerness, the 
closeness, the attention, with which they 
followed the observations, the argu- 
ments, the statistics of those who ad- 
dressed them, hon. Members could not 
have failed to be convinced, a. I myself 
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was convinced, of the deep, I might 
almost say, painful interest which in 
Lancashire is taken in the question now 
before the House. No, Sir, painful is 
not too strong a word; for, looking at 
the gloomy prospects of the trade, and 
with the horrors of the Cotton Famine 
still fresh in his memory, can it be 
wondered at if your Lancashire opera- 
tive indulges in a feeling of that kind? 
But I am sorry to add that some bitter- 
ness is beginning to be mingled with 
his thoughts when he reflects that these 
duties cannot, and never have been 
maintained, on the high grounds of 
fairness and justice, but that those who 
seek to retain them, whether from dis- 
interested motives, like those of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), or 
from interested motives, like those of 
that small band of monopolists in India 
—who alone, I will venture to say, 
benefit by their retention—always base 
their claim to a non-abolition of these 
duties on the assertion that the ma- 
chinery of Indian finance is of such a 
fragile and intricate character, that the 
balance of the Indian Budget is so deli- 
cately adjusted, that the loss of this 
£800,000 a-year, which it would be 
necessary to forego, would plunge the 
finances of India, and the financial pro- 
posals of the Government, into inex- 
tricable, unutterable, and chaotic con- 
fusion. Sir, I think that those who hold 
these views do the able financiers of 
India a wrong, for what do we see this 
very year? The Government of India 
is suddenly called upon to fill upa large 
gap in their finances. By the depre- 
ciation of silver they are subjected to a 
heavy loss; and here I might remark, 
si licet parva componere magnis, that Lan- 
cashire manufacturers suffer more in 
proportion than the Government does 
from the depreciation of silver. Well, 
how do they propose to meet the loss? 
Do they propose to place further taxa- 
tion on the people of India? No, Sir, 
they propose to meet the loss by reducing 
their ordinary expenditure. This item 
‘‘extraordinary expenditure,” is a ter- 
rible weapon in the hands of an Indian 
Finance Minister; for, supposing that 
for any reason he dreads having a sur- 
plus, it is easy for him to propose to dig 
a canal, or carry out some public work 
of that kind. Sir, I find that, be- 
tween the years 1867 and 1874, over 
£13,000,000 have been spent in this 
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way; and it was proposed, originally, to 
spend about £4,000,000 this year—all 
this money charged to revenue and not 
to capital. The income of India in 1840 
was £20,000,000, and that was suffi- 
cient to meet the expenditure, and yet 
£50,000,000 in 1875 is barely sufficient 
to meet the claims on the public purse. 
It appears to me that Indian financiers 
are on the horns of a dilemma; either 
India is a rich country, or India is a 
poor country. If she is a rich country, 
she can well afford to do without this 
£800,000 for which we ask; but, if she 
be poor, than the system of finance 
which at present exists is a bad one, and 
ought never to have been pursued. I 
will give one instance. We have had 
two famines; one in Ireland, and the 
other in India. The Irish famine was 
gr for by money borrowed and repaid 

y instalments; the Indian famine was 
paid for by money taken from current 
revenue; so that India, which is said to 
be poor, pursued a line of policy which 
great, rich England did not attempt to 
do. And now I leave the lofty regions 
of finance and come back to my cotton. 
I do not think it would be right to enter 
at length into the question of compe- 
tition as between the Indian manufac- 
turer and ourselves. That has been so 
admirably dealt with by the hon. Mem- 
ber who preceded me (Mr. Sidebottom), 
that I will not try the patience of the 
House by quartering the same ground 
again, and I will therefore pass by, 
merely mentioning some of the im- 
munities and privileges which the Indian 
manufacturer enjoys over his English 
brother—such as, for instance, an un- 
taxed income; immunity from Factory 
Acts; propinquity to the raw material 
out of which he manufactures his goods, 
and nearness to the market in which he 
sells them; and, last—this I commend 
especially to the notice of hon. Members 
—a happy indifference to the fall of 
silver, which, indeed, acts as a second pro- 
tection to Indian manufacturers. And, 
Sir, I say that, when you are told that 
this Indian trade can increase some 
50 per cent in one year, when you know 
that English competition in the coarse 
trade has been driven out of the coun- 
try, and that the extra amount of 
capital which now finds its way to India 
is attacking the medium class of goods, 
of which two-thirds of our exports to 
India consist, I think the House will see 
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for themselves that the competition with 
India is a real and severe competition, 
and is not of that ‘‘ bogus” character 
which I have heard denounced in this 
House. I would beg hon. Gentlemen to 
remember one or two things; first, that 
the so-called Indian millowner is in the 
majority of cases an Englishman, who 
finds in that country a more remunera- 
tive return for his capital outlay ; second, 
that the presence of these protected mills 
do not cheapen by one farthing to the 
poor Hindoo the cotton goods, which to 
him are one of the necessaries of life ; 
and I can assure noble Lords, in other 
places, that their presence in the country 
does not exclude from the cloth manu- 
factured in India that deleterious matter 
which a noble Lord termed gypsum, for 
I fear that, with the benefits and civil- 
izing influences of manufacturing indus- 
try, the Hindoo imported some of its 
vices which we all deplore. Thirdly— 
and on this point I lay stress—that of 
this duty, if it were abolished, not one 
penny would go into the pockets of the 
Lancashire operative or millowner, but 
would go soon, if not at once, towards 
increasing the purchasing power of the 
money of the poor inhabitants of India. 
But then some hon. Member might say 
—‘‘But have you, then, no selfish mo- 
tive at the bottom of all this? Do not 
you expect to get something by the 
abolition of these duties ?—and I should 
say—‘‘ Certainly I do,” but I should 
not call myself selfish. I should say 
that I was inspired by a feeling of en- 
lightened self-interest. In other words, 
Sir, we do not expect an enhanced 
profit from the goods which we now 
sell; but we do hope to benefit by an 
increased basis for our commercial 
operations, and by a fairer and more 
even competition, as between the Indian 
manufacturer and ourselves. And now, 
Sir, let us look at what has been done in 
this matter. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) seeing that there was an Im- 
perial side as well as a local Indian one 
to this question, and, judging that no 
Government was justified in taking up 
the role of Mrs. Jellyby in Dickens’ 
novel, who was so anxious for the 
moral and material progress of Borrio- 
boolagha that she was entirely oblivious 
of the wants and necessities of those of 
her own family, sent a despatch to India, 
which, robbed of its official verbiage, 
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—I do not speak disrepectfully — 
amounted to this—‘‘These duties are 
bad in theory, and worse in practice; 
they ought to be abolished—they must 
be abolished as soon as you can afford ; 
and I invite you to fix a term of years, 
the end of which shall be the vanishing 
point for these duties.”” But so careful 
was the noble Marquess to avoid em- 
barrassing the Government in their 
financial proposals, so studious was he 
to avoid placing any new burden on the 
people of India that he expressly declared 
that he would sanction no new tax for 
the purpose of getting rid of the cotton 
duties. Now, when the Government of 
India received this despatch, what did 
they do in an out-of-the-way place in 
India, far removed from that public 
opinion which, I will venture to say, 
does exist? In the absence of those 
unofficial Members of the Council who 
are, you might say, specially appointed 
to give opinions in a case of this charac- 
ter, with indecent haste, and on frivolous 
grounds, they passed a measure which 
went directly contrary to the expressed 
wishes and desire of the noble Marquess ; 
and then, with a grim humour which 
the noble Marquess was, I think, not 
slow to appreciate, they telegraphed to 
say what they had done. When the 
noble Marquess received this telegram, 
he sent another despatch calling his 
insubordinate subordinates to order; and 
here, Sir, my duty as a critic of these 
Papers ends. I am far too young a 
Member of this House to venture for a 
moment to criticize the amenities of 
official and diplomatic correspondence, 
but this general remark I think I may 
make—that, both in the despatches to 
which I have alluded, and the corre- 
spondence which follows, the noble 
Marquess deals with his opponents and 
his critics much in the same way as a 
skilful player does with the nine pins in 
a familiar game. During the time in 
which this correspondence was going on, 
I heard rumours that there was an 
attempt being made by some noble Lord 
or right hon. Gentleman to make the 
Viceroy of India and his Council nothing 
more than puppets dancing at the end 
of the telegraph wire worked by the said 
noble Lord or right hon. Gentleman in 
Downing Street ; and if this could have 
been anything but a ridiculous propo- 
sition it would have received my con- 
demnation; but I can see something 
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worse which might happen, I mean 
making the Indian Minister here—the 
Representative of our Imperial sway— 
nothing more than the mouthpiece of 
Indian officialism, and degrading the 
deliberations of his Council to the level 
of what I have heard the hon. Member 
for Hackney denounce as a sham—the 
discussion of the Indian Budget in this 
House. If we allowed this to happen, 
Sir, we should be guilty of a policy which 
John Stuart Mill, in his Minutes, has de- 
clared to be the very ideal of badness— 
the one among all imaginable arrange- 
ments of the matter in question which 
no circumstances could justify, or could 
render otherwise than preposterous. I 
am told, Sir, that public opinion does 
not exist in India on this matter; but I 
have heard an ex-President of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce declare that, 
in the interest of the Indian mills them- 
selves, these duties ought to be abo- 
lished ; and, if you could only get the 
Native to understand this question, he 
would naturally say — ‘‘ You had 
£400,000 to give away last year, and 
what did you do withit? Pipes and 
cigars, harness and saddlery ; even 
billiard tables came in from your coun- 
try, and you took £10,000 a-year from 
off the milinery and frippery of 
your wives, and yet you left this inde- 
fensible tax upon the clothing of the 
millions you profess to govern for their 
own good.” Sir, in conclusion, we Lan- 
cashire manufacturers and operatives 
are fully aware of the grave responsi- 
bilities which rest on the shoulders of 
those of our distinguished countrymen 
who sway the destinies of our Indian 
Empire. We know how difficult—aye ! 
how dangerous, under certain circum- 
stances—it may be to impose a new tax 
upon that congregation of nations, alien 
in colour and creed, who have been ren- 
dered sullen and suspicious by centuries 
of oppression and wrong, and who are 
only now beginning to love and appre- 
ciate the benefits and blessings of our 
rule. That we do not ask; but, on 
the other hand, we do think that a 
country which has displayed such re- 
markable elasticity of trade, of which 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary has 
this evening borne such conclusive tes- 
timony—a country whose military ex- 
penditure is enormous — which can 
afford, apparently, to lose nigh on 
£2,000,000 of money in its postal, tele- 
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graphic, and railway service—which, out 
of current income, can pay in ready 
money, the expenses of a great and de- 
vastating Famine—can, so we think, if 
economic counsels prevail, spare to us 
this miserable £800,000 in the interests 
of justice and fairness towards 80,000 
of our fellow-countrymen, and in de- 
ference to those principles of Free Trade 
which have, I believe, become the lead- 
ing political axioms of this country, and 
which throughout the world have con- 
tributed in no small degree to our sta- 
bility and our power. 

Mr. BALFOUR said, that to form 
an estimate of the value of silver in the 
immediate future was out of the ques- 
tion. The value of silver depended upon 
the demand and the supply. France 
needed a supply of £1,000,000 a-year 
in silver for a population of 30,000,000, 
and if the same mode of computation 
were applied to Germany, America, and 
England the total amount required for 
subsidiary silver coinage would be about 
£6,000,000. The question would then 
remain as to how much would be re- 
quired for the rest of the world, and 
especially for India. He thought that 
India would continue to absorb an ave- 
rage quantity of silver of the value of 
£5,000,000 annually. The position of 
India towards us was that of a country 
paying tribute to another. He believed 
the ultimate form which the tribute took 
was not silver or gold currency, but 
goods. He trusted that the result of 
the discussion would be that the Govern- 
ment would not feel itself hurried by 
any pressure from India into any wild 
extravagant schemes for remedying the 
evil to which we were now subjected. 
The most plausible of these schemes, 
and one which had received the sanc- 
tion of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, proposed to remedy the present 
depreciation of silver by raising the 
price of the rupee, and thus to make it 
practically a metallic bank note of an 
appreciated value; but to this there 
were three objections, each of which 
was conclusive. In the first place, no 
benefit would be gained, because to raise 
the value of the rupee would not en- 
able one to buy gold on better terms; 
secondly, it would be impossible to carry 
out the scheme, because there would be 
forgeries to an enormous extent in 
America and elsewhere, which would 
have the result of bringing the rupee 
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down to its normal value; and, thirdly, 
it would be dishonest towards all who 
had to pay debts in India. He begged 
to thank the House for listening atten- 
tively to his remarks on so technical a 
branch of the subject. 

Mr. E. NOEL said, there was nothing 
he should hail with greater delight than 
a retrenchment of the expenditure by 
the Indian Government, as he thought 
that was the only way to enable them 
to do without levying fresh taxation. It 
had been argued that the cotton duty 
in India was a protective duty, kept on 
to sustain an artificial manufacture. If 
that were really the statement of the 
case there was no man who would more 
strongly oppose it than he would; but 
he had not heard any argument in sup- 
port of that view. He was ready to 
admit that the speeches of the hon. 
Member for Staleybridge (Mr. Side- 
bottom) and the hon. Member for 
Blackburn (Mr. Briggs) were exceed- 
ingly honest and able. They both 
urged on the Government the repeal 
of the Indian import duties for the be- 
nefit of the Lancashire manufacturers 
and operatives. But he contended that 
in discussing the Indian Budget they 
were bound rather to consider how any 
particular tax affected the Indian people 
than how it affected the interests of 
English manufacturers. The question 
was not whether this tax was a bad 
one. He would admit that it was bad; 
but, at the same time, there was no tax 
that was good, and before they took off 
a tax in the interests of England they 
were bound to consider whether they 
could do so to the advantage of the 
Indian people. He thought there were 
taxes levied in India that pressed more 
hardly upon the Natives than the cotton 
duty, and he hoped the Government 
would not interfere with it until they 
could do so in fairness to the Indian 
people. He should not like it to go out 
to India that it was wished in this coun- 
try to keep down the development of 
the natural resources of India in’ the 
interests of the English cotton manu- 
facturers. The first question they had 
to deal with was this—could they supply 
the place of the 5 per cent duty by any 
other tax which would press less hardly 
on the Natives of India ? 

Mr. BIRLEY said, he thought the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
entirely misapprehended the argument 
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of his hon. Friend the Member for Sta- 
leybridge (Mr. Sidebottom), and all that 
had happened during the last eventful 
year in Lancashire relative to this branch 
of Indian finance. It had been repeat- 
edly said that the manufacturers of Lan- 
cashire were jealous of the natural ad- 
vantages which India offered for the 
manufacture of cotton. Now they made 
no complaint on that score; but they 
did complain that a duty which was un- 
doubtedly protective should be retained 
by the influence of the Imperial Go- 
vernment entirely contrary to those prin- 
ciples of Free Trade which had prevailed 
in this country for the last 30 years. 
How could they lecture foreign countries 
on their Protectionist policy or negotiate 
Commercial Treaties if they retained this 
obnoxious duty in India? If he could 
have brought the question forward on a 
substantive Motion earlier in the Ses- 
sion, he would have endeavoured to do 
it more justice than was now possible. 
He would, however, advert to the argu- 
ments of the Hon. Mr. Hope, Commis- 
sioner of Customs at Bombay, who con- 
tended that the state of Indian finances 
demanded the retention of the duty; 
that it was easily collected ; that it occa- 
sioned no discontent; that it was drawn 
chiefly from one description of cotton ; 
that it was light; that it was neither 
prohibitive nor protective ; and that the 
only remedy it would be expedient to 
resort to would be a countervailing duty 
on Indian manufactures. Of course, if 
the amount of the duty was required it 
must be retained, until by economy we 
could spare that £800,000; and_the re- 
venue was, on the whole, expansive, 
having increased 25 per cent since 1860. 
The other arguments were essentially 
protectionist, and a free trader could not 
use them to maintain the duty. Duties 
on refined sugar or on silk manufactures 
would in many respects be convenient 
at home, but we had taken too firm a 
stand on free trade to entertain them. 
That the duty was neither prohibitory 
nor: protectionist the hon. Member con- 
troverted by going into figures to show 
how it affected the manufacturer, falling 
as it did on a fraction of a quarter of 
the cost of the manufactured article; 
and its effect was proved by the fact 
that during the last 10 or 12 years it 
had almost driven the coarser produc- 
tions of this country out of the market. 
He denied that it was wise to levy an 
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Excise duty on the productions of the 
Indian mills. Every Manchester manu- 
facturer would most strenuously object 
to any such policy. Although the Indian 
consumer did not make any complaint, 
he had to pay £800,000, from which he 
ought to be freed. Our manufactures 
were not expanding to the extent they 
ought; and we must remember what 
Adam Smith told us, that a very small 
advantage would enable the foreigner to 
supplant the home manufacturer even in 
his own market. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
held that there were only four ways of 
getting over the present financial diffi- 
culties of India—to increase the existing 
revenues, by making them more pro- 
ductive, or to levy new taxes, to reduce 
the expenditure, or to borrow money; 
and, perhaps, all these modes might 
wisely be followed, except by levying 
new taxes. His own opinion was that 
economies could be largely effected in 
all branches of civil and military charges, 
both in India and in England; for 
the Home Charges showed that year 
by year the outlays for the purely 
Home Administration had been on the 
increase, and in a form quite unne- 
cessary. Those increases were entirely 
separate from those which arose out of 
the demands sent from India, and which 
had largely swelled up the total outlay at 
home, so as to lessen the charges which 
ought to be shown in the Indian ac- 
counts, and increased the loss which had 
for several years appeared in the ac- 
counts for the remittance of funds to pay 
those large demands. And as regarded 
the military expenditure, there also the 
same practices had been resorted to 
of putting into the Home accounts some 
considerable charges which ought to 
have appeared in the Indian accounts, 
and of even transferring some charges 
in India to other accounts, so as to make 
the military outlay less than formerly. 
That was a practice open to the grave 
objection of making the present military 
expenditure appear, in comparison with 
that of 13 and 14 years ago, far more 
favourable than it really was, for charges 
to a considerable amount were now 
omitted which were formerly entered 
in the military outlay. But taking the 
whole of the present military charges 
in the Home and in the Indian ac- 
counts, he considered that £1,000,000 
at least might easily be saved in 
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the military expenditure. There were 
many openings for giving practical effect 
to that. No one who had studied the 
accounts for a series of years could fail 
to form the opinion that the outlay on 
military stores had been enormous; this 
could be shown by calculating the rate 
of store charge per head of the number 
of men maintained in India. Even 
admitting that changes in armaments of 
guns and arms had been frequent, yet 
the sums spent for new stores ought to 
have rendered the maintenance of these 
new arms and field-pieces far less costly. 
Then, again, the outlay on beer had cer- 
tainly given an average consumption 
per man far in excess of the quantity 
which each man out of hospital and 
effective, out of the number of Euro- 
peans kept up, could afford to pay for 
out of his pay. The Staff of the Army 
of India was maintained on a costly 
scale, and Staff officers in various De- 
partments multiplied in a way which was 
not only costly, but must multiply the 
office work of the battalions and regi- 
ments of Cavalry and Infantry, and of 
batteries of Artillery. Then, again, 
the Home Charges for the pay of 
officers at home and for supplying 
recruits were enormous, owing to the 
system followed by the War Office in 
raising and training men for India. The 
service of India was so much liked that 
recruits could always be obtained, so 
that none of the outlays needed for 
raising men for the Army generally 
should be debited to India. It was said 
to have been on grounds of public policy 
that the late Secretary of State for India 
(Viscount Halifax) deprived India of 
the European forces of the Indian Army, 
making India depend on the Home 
Army for the European portion of its 
garrison, and England ought not now to 
make the finances of India bear the 
burden of charges arising out of Home 
experiments to provide an Army for the 
Home defence. Then the organizations 
of battalions of Infantry, of regiments 
of Cavalry, and of brigades and batteries 
of Artillery, were all calculated to mul- 
tiply establishments and Staff charges, 
as also officers, especially those of the 
higher ranks, as to cause great and 
unnecessary charges to fall on the re- 
venues of India. The great objection 
to these expensive formations was that 
they were not those best suited for 
India, nor were they of the strengths 
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actually fixed for the Army at home 
when taking the field. If due con- 
sideration were given to the real wants 
of India, or even to the rules for the 
field Army in Europe, then the Line regi- 
ments might be reduced from 50 to 39 
battalions, the nine regiments of Cavalry 
might be reduced to six, and the number 
of batteries in the Artillery might also 
be reduced. Thatcould be done without 
impairing the efficiency of the Army, or 
of cutting off even a single Infantry 
private, Cavalry trooper, or gunner of 
the Artillery, and the money gain to 
India would be very great. He was as 
much in favour as any man could be of 
efficiency, but retrenchment was now so 
necessary, in the face of an enormous 
deficiency of the income, to meet the pre- 
sent Indian expenditure, that it was the 
duty of England to aid India in effecting 
those economies which were so practi- 
cable and so necessary. They had had, 
in the course of this debate, the claims 
from Lancashire to have the duties now 
levied in India on the manufactures of 
Manchester removed from the tariff; 
but he thought that one thing was 
certain, that of all embarrassments to 
which India had been subject, that 
of financial embarrassment was her 
greatest difficulty in past times, and 
would be hereafter. The trade of India 
might be put on a proper footing by 
measures of a far more comprehensive 
character than those proposed by Lan- 
cashire, and calculated to extend com- 
merce, and which would also relieve the 
finances of that country. If the Govern- 
ment removed only the Indian import 
duty on cotton goods and cotton twist, 
as had been advocated, that reduction 
would amount to a sum of £900,000, 
and there would only remain a sum from 
the import duties kept on of £800,000, 
principally raised from import duties on 
three of the 52 classes of goods now sub- 
ject to import duties, so that if the claims 
from Manchester were attended to in 
favour of their particular trade, then, 
having regard to the claims of other 
traders there, these, as well as the duties 
on all the other 47 classes of goods, 
might then be advantageously reduced 
also. Of all services that could be ren- 
dered to the people of India and to the 
finances, he considered that the repeal of 
the remaining export duties on the few 
articles of Native produce would be the 
greatest. What was specially needed at 
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the present time was an increase of ex- 
ports from India—indeed, greater com- 
mercial activity in imports as well as 
exports—for of late years the uniform 
value of about £100,000,000 of imports 
and exports had been maintained; it 
was desirable to quicken trade, and no 
mode was so well calculated to do so 
than by removing all duties and Customs 
on trade and salt, trusting to the enor- 
mous commercial increase which India 
was capable of, for augmenting the other 
revenues; but reciprocity between India 
and this country was not only fair, but 
politic. The House was told of the large 
capital of this country invested in the 
looms of England which manufactured 
cottons for India, but £13,000,000 was 
also invested in the tea plantations of 
India. From these, 25,000,000 lbs. to 
28,000,000 lbs. of tea were exported 
from India, and we levied at home 
upon that tea, which nearly all came to 
England, an amount of duty nearly equal 
to the duty levied in India upon the 
cotton goods of Manchester. Yet the 
cotton manufacturers in that House and 
out of it, who had claimed the reduction 
of the Indian import duty on cotton 
goods, had never complained of the 
duty levied in England on Indian tea. 
The same remarks would apply to the 
coffee grown in India by British capital, 
which paid a high duty in this country. 
If both these duties now charged at 
home on only two Indian products were 
added up, the amount would equal, if 
not exceed, the duties on Manchester 
goods levied in India; in fact, if Eng- 
land only practised the principles of 
free trade now recognized as sound, then 
the trade of India and of England would 
be freed from the war of tariffs which 
they now carried on, though he denounced 
that war when carried on by other foreign 
countries. Much stress had been laid on 
the loss now sustained by Indian reve- 
nues owing to the great difference be- 
tween the money that could now be ob- 
tained in England on bills drawn on India 
for silver rupees deliverable in India for 
those English bills. But that loss ought 
to have been foreseen. The Govern- 
ment had been unnecessarily increasing 
the Home Charges, and had been 
changing their entire policy of making 
railways through private companies, 
and doing the work out of Government 
funds, thereby closing up a great source 
for funds being obtainable at home for 
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Indian purposes. Then one of the 
greatest of all causes for diminishing 
the wants of India: for silver was in the 
substitution of a paper currency for silver 
coins, which had been going on during the 
last 15 years, and so lessening the require- 
ments of India for silver. Having beenin 
India, and officially connected with some 
of the details about the introduction of 
notes, he begged to explain to the House 
that when he was at the head of the mili- 
tary finance of India, Mr. Wilson, to whose 
ability he bore warm testimony, came 
out as Minister of Finance, and took 
great interest in the currency of India. 
At that date there was but little or no 
paper currency in use beyond the three 
Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, and all the payments made 
in the interior were discharged by silver 
coins, for gold was entirely locked up, 
either hoarded or in ornaments; the 
cumbersome nature of these silver pay- 
ments was so great as to be a burden to 
Governmentand an obstruction to traders, 
Among Mr. Wilson’s plans was that of 
a paper currency for India, and it was in- 
timately connected with the present silver 
question. The silver currency was then 
one of the greatest difficulties of India, 
for there was a great tendency for coins 
to get into out of the way places, and to 
be collected in masses, to the serious 
detriment of other places, often deprived 
of the means of exchange and obliged to 
resort to shells in some places for an 
exchangeable article. Indeed, one of 
the greatest difficulties of the Army in 
India was in their guarding the silver 
in its transit from one part of India to 
another distant part; and that trouble- 
some duty was, in the opinion of the 
Native Army, a cause of great annoy- 
ance and a great grievance, and had 
actually constituted one of the elements 
that led to the Indian Mutiny. Well, 
Mr. Wilson’s plans had for their object 
the substitution of a paper currency for 
asilverone, and when the hon. Member for 
Orkney (Mr. Laing) took charge of the 
Indian finances, he wisely and well per- 
fected Mr. Wilson’s scheme, and suc- 
ceeded in doing away with the operation 
of shifting the silver coins from one part 
of India to another, so that the large 
amounts which formerly became locked 
up in distant localities, thus contributing 
to multiply the value and quantity, now 
no longer existed. The paper currency 
had now so cut down the silver cir- 
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culating medium that it had been stated 
that night to be only about half the value 
it was formerly calculated to have been. 
The effect of the paper currency had 
been to economize the use of silver coins 
and thereby to lessen the quantity in 
use, and to diminish the necessity for 
silver in payments. Paper notes of 
varied denominations, from 5 rupees 
to 10,000 rupee notes, had been manu- 
factured, and though the quantities in 
actual circulation on any given date 
only amounted in value to £12,000,000 
or £13,000,000, still the value of notes 
printed and used in the year was quad- 
rupled, so that the use of notes, and the 
facilities afforded by the Government 
in exchanging these notes for silver 
coins in any of the circles, irrespective 
of the legal right to have them cashed 
by the public Treasuries throughout the 
whole of India, had so largely di- 
minished the silver coins as to reduce 
the circulation by one-half. The dimi- 
nution of silver imported into India and 
the relatively small extent of coinage at 
the Mints of India proved that the 
silver currency had been decreased. The 
silver imports being mainly used for 
coinage, the people had _ probably 
melted up the coins for the ornaments 
which were so extensively used by the 
women and children of many millions 
in India. He contended that until such 
time as the necessary amount of silver 
for ornaments was restored to the people 
of India by increased imports, so long 
was depreciation in that commodity sure 
to continue. This demand for silver im- 
ports could only be created by the increase 
in the trade of India, especially by induc- 
ing exports to be largely augmented. That 
could be effected by enabling the produce 
of India to compete with the products of 
other countries. Freedom from Cus- 
toms and taxes and cheapening transport 
would soon raise the trade of India on 
such a scale as to need a much larger 
currency of both paper and silver, as 
well as of increased imports of bullion, 
and by these means the loss now suffered 
in raising funds at home would soon be 
wiped off. There was one other question 
which required to be noticed, and that 
was in respect to the position of the 
Viceroy and Secretary of State. He 
considered the claims put forward from 
India of independence of the Secretary 
of State and Parliament were out- 
rageous, and he hoped that the noble 
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or whoever might be his successor in 
the office which he held, would exercise 
his power temperately, but firmly to cut 
down that extravagant demand which 
was so much, in his opinion, to the dis- 
credit of our Indian administration. 

Mr. GOSCHEN having observed that 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary for 
India, at the conclusion of his clear and 
eloquent speech, invited the assistance of 
the House in the solution of the many 
important questions on which he had 
touched, said, he wished to comply 
with that invitation by making a few 
remarks on that especially which was 
connected with the depreciation of silver, 
in reference to which some able and in- 
structive speeches had been made, and 
in particular that by the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), which was 
so clear and exhaustive on the subject 
that it left little for other hon. Members 
to say upon it. He fully appreciated 
the cordial recognition given by the noble 
Lord to the labours of the Committee on 
the depreciation of silver; and he thought 
the noble Lord and the Government 
would best show their sense of the ser- 
vices which had been rendered by that 
Committee by continuing, if it was in 
their power, the inquiry which that Com- 
mittee had undertaken. He felt sure 
that the noble Lord, who showed the 
greatest interest—he might almost say 
devotion—in the pursuit of the investi- 
gation, would take steps to have it still 
further carried out with the utmost care 
by means of examination at the India 
Office as well as in some of the other 
Government Departments. Those who 
had read the Report of the Committee 
would have seen that portion of their 
information had been received from 
foreign sources, and especially from 
America and Germany, and he hoped 
our Representatives all over Europe as 
well as in America would be instructed 
to continue to send home elaborate and 
careful Reports with respect to what was 
being done in connection with a subject 
so important. In dealing with it it 
should not be forgotten that there were 
two points which were deserving of spe- 
cial attention—depreciation and fluctua- 
tion—and that a great many of the evils 
which we had to deplore in the matter 
resulted, not so much from depreciation, 
but from the constant fluctuations in a 
commodity which had been made over a 
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vast area the standard of value. That 
fluctuation, then, should be carefully 
watched, because it must be regarded as 
one of the main elements in guiding the 
Government as to the measures which 
they should adopt in the present emer- 
gency in India. Were, for instance, the 
remedies to be sought from that country 
or not? Was it necessary that Govern- 
ment should revise their contracts with 
the Indian Civil Service, or ought such 
a question be entertained by them as had 
been mentioned that evening already— 
the revision of the land tax? and it 
would be matter for consideration as to 
whether the existing depreciation of 
silver was to be regarded as permanent, 
or whether we might expect a reaction. 
He should be glad, he might add, to 
learn whether the Government had in 
their possession any Reports from Wash- 
ington as to the steps which had been 
taken by the American Government with 
regard to the Bills on the subject of a 
silver currency which had been intro- 
duced into their Legislature. If the 
Government had received any despatches 
on the subject from their Consuls during 
the last six months, he should wish to 
be allowed to move for their production. 
The statistics the Committee collected 
with regard to produce of American 
mines practically ended with the year 
1875. They had, indeed, further infor- 
mation for another three months from a 
gentleman who had received a kind of 
officious authority from the French Go- 
vernment to report to them on the pro- 
duce of these celebrated mines. Her 
Majesty’s Government would, however, 
be able to continue to obtain informa- 
tion on this vital point, and the produce 
of these mines must be watched with the 
greatest anxiety if we wished to form a 
correct opinion as to the future price of 
silver. It had been stated that these 
mines were producing half in gold and 
half in silver, and attention had like- 
wise been called to the fact, which was 
of paramount importance, that the mines 
were alleged to pay themselves simply 
by the gold which they produced, and 
that the silver was practically produced 
without cost. M. Léon Say, the French 
Minister of Finance, had drawn the 
same conclusions from that fact, as the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
had done, that by these mines being able 
to produce silver so cheaply they could 
drive all other mines out of the market. 
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This raised the second question which 
he would venture to put to Her Majesty’s 
Government — namely, whether they 
would endeavour to ascertain what effect 
the great fall in the value of silver had 
had upon its production in Mexico, South 
America, and other countries where 
there were silver mines? He thought, 
on the whole, that possibly sufficient im- 
portance had not hitherto been attached 
to this question of the effect upon other 
mines than these American mines of the 
great fall in the value of silver. He 
should say that if the prices of silver 
remained at their present point we must 
expect to see a decided falling off in 
some of the sources of supply. Then, 
again, it would be interesting to know 
what progress had been made in Ger- 
many with regard to the sale of the sur- 
plus stocks. We knew how the matter 
rested up to the end of June, but every 
month must throw fresh light on the 
subject, and therefore he should be glad 
if Her Majesty’s Government would 
state whether they had any further in- 
formation on the subject. From France 
he had received information that they 
were not increasing their stock of silver 
in the Bank of France, which meant 
that the depreciation of silver was not 
producing the effect of driving silver 
into the Bank of France while the gold 
was withdrawn. From this fact the 
French drew the inference that there 
was no great surplus stock in France. 
He hoped the Government would con- 
tinue to give their closest attention to 
this subject, and would keep our Em- 
bassies and Ministers abroad up to the 
mark in reporting upon this question. 
It would be most interesting to hon. 
Members when they met again in Feb- 
ruary to know they had got the latest 
and most authentic information. He 
would now advert to another point— 
namely, the effect of the fall in the 
price of silver upon the trade of India. 
It did not follow that a depreciation in 
the fall of silver or a great increase in 
the production of silver must necessarily 
be an evil to any country, from the fact 
that the discovery of a valuable commo- 
dity added to the wealth of the world. 
It was clear we should only be able to 
obtain the silver now produced by paying 
for it in some way or other; and if our 
trade with one country should diminish 
we might look for the development of 
new branches of trade with other coun- 
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tries resulting from the remarkable dis- 
coveries on the West Coast of America. 
Already a new trade was springing up 
between China and the West Coast of 
America, and when such developments 
occurred this country, through its great 
commercial ascendancy, always managed 
to secure a part of the new trade. While, 
therefore, our manufacturers and mer- 
chants now had to encounter serious 
drawbacks, compensation might be in 
store for them through an increase of 
trade, not, indeed, commensurate with 
that brought about by the discoveries of 
gold, but commensurate with the causes 
which were bringing about a fall in the 
price of silver. The question which 
naturally arose was whether this fall 
had reached its lowest point and whether 
a rise might be expected? Now, his 
Colleagues on the Committee would con- 
firm him in the statement that, after all 
their deliberations, they had failed to 
arrive at any conclusion upon that point. 
The fact was that the causes were so 
complicated and it was so impossible 
to measure the extent to which they 
might operate that he would be a bold 
man who ventured upon any prophecy. 
The noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
was hopeful, and looked forward to a 
rise in the price of silver in the course of 
this year. The noble Lord spoke some- 
what too strongly of the panic which 
had occurred, because he (Mr. Goschen) 
was inclined to agree that the causes 
now at work justified the apprehensions 
which were felt as to the fall in silver. 
On the other hand, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Fawcett) seemed to draw the picture 
in very dark colours. For himself, he 
wished to be excused from giving any 
opinion as to whether silver was likely 
to fall or rise; but he should like to add 
one or two considerations to those enu- 
merated in the Report of the Committee. 
As regarded the causes which were hos- 
tile to the value of silver, it might be 
assumed that, except as to the extent to 
which the silver mines in America might 
yield increased amounts, we now knew 
the worst. We knew the worst also as 
regarded the drafts of the Indian Go- 
vernment upon India, and the policy 
which-had been announced secured this 
advantage from the disturbed relations 
between gold and silver in India— 
namely, that the Government had been 
obliged to face the question of Indian 
expenditure in a bold manner which 
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would lead to permanent results. As to 
Germany, we knew approximately the 
amount of silver there. The action of 
the Latin Union and of those States 
which still had a silver currency in 
Europe was an open question; but 
should silver rise, or should things not 
grow worse, there seemed to be no dis- 
position on the part of those Govern- 
ments to substitute a gold for a silver 
currency. In the French Chambers, 
where the subject had been repeatedly 
debated, the Minister of Finance was in 
favour of an expectant attitute, but on 
the whole argued for the maintenance 
of the double standard; and there did 
not seem to be even a strong proba- 
bility of the substitution of gold for 
silver entirely. The French Minister of 
Finance made a pregnant observation 
upon the difference between the fluctua- 
tion in silver and the depreciation of 
silver, pointing out that the mere fall in 
value was no argument against main- 
taining the system of a double currency 
to which they were attached in France, 
though it might require a re-considera- 
tion of the legal relation between gold 
and silver. He (Mr. Goschen) offered no 
opinion upon the value of this argument. 
He simply pointed to it as an indication 
that there did not seem to be any imme- 
diate fear that the French Government 
would take steps to demonetize silver. 
The supplies were very large, but the 
removals to the purchasing countries 
had been very considerable. These were 
causes strongly operating on this ques- 
tion and amply accounting for and justi- 
fying the alarm and the fall that had 
occurred. They must turn to the consi- 
derations which were on the other side 
—namely, the circumstances which 
might be expected to influence the price 
of silver in the other direction ; but there 
they had this difficulty—they knew but 
little. They knew there were a number 
of indefinite causes which might produce 
a rise in the price of silver, but they 
were less able to measure them. Before 
he dealt specially with the case of India 
he would point to the enormous area 
over which the silver currency existed, 
and which might have a capacity for ab- 
sorbing silver which they were unable 
to gauge. He thought there could be 
no better illustration of the chances of 
recovery in silver than what had, as 
he was informed, recently occurred in 
China. There, quite an unexpected de- 
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mand for silver had arisen within the 
last few days. Great speculation in 
silver which no one had foreseen had 
arisen, and he was’told that while here 
there had been such a glut of silver that 
everybody was alarmed, in China there 
was a panic with regard to the inability 
of procuring sufficient silver to purchase 
the silk at enhanced prices. The hon. 
Member for Hackney spoke—and it was 
one of the most interesting parts of his 
speech—of the effect which the fall in 
the value of silver would have on the 
export trade of India, and he traced 
very clearly how a fall in silver en- 
couraged export, and how that would 
greatly tend to increase the price of 
commodities in India, and that then the 
cause would cease to operate and the 
finances of India would be left in a de- 
plorable condition. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman did not complete his argument, 
for he should have pointed out that 
the increased flow of silver from Eng- 
land to India would produce a rise in 
the price of silver in England. There- 
fore, while the export trade was being 
developed, so also in this country there 
would be a rise in the price of silver as 
a result. This would necessitate the 
employment of a larger amount of silver 
in this country, and the consequence was 
that cause and effect would re-act upon 
each other. Already, it seemed, natural 
causes were beginning to operate; and 
he warned the Government and the pub- 
lic that no measures were more detri- 
mental in restoring the price of silver 
than any courses tending to operate 
against silver. Speaking of the rise of 
price in India, he would add that there 
were some points on which he hoped the 
Government would collect information 
during the Recess. That was one of the 
points on which the Report was weakest, 
for the Committee could not collect the 
necessary materials in the time at their 
disposal. It would be curious to observe 
what the effect of the results of the past 
four years had been in connection with 
the fall of the price of silver in India. 
He had seen statistics which seemed to 
indicate that prices had by no means 
risen anything like the proportion in 
which silver had fallen in this country. 
It was most unlikely that such should be 
the case. The fall was distributed over 
so wide an area that the rise could not 
be otherwise than very gradual. The 
question of the rise in prices in India 
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would be one to which the Government 
must give special and peculiar attention. 
It had been argued that it would be im- 
possible or difficult to impose any fresh 
taxes on India or to increase existing 
ones. But if prices rose the ryots and 
other producers would receive increased 
prices for their articles and be able to 
pay increased taxes in the same propor- 
tion. From every point of view, how- 
ever, the question of the adjustment of 
prices in India was one which demanded 
the closest attention of the Government. 
That there was an emergency no one 
who had followed the course of events or 
listened to the speech of the noble Lord 
could doubt. The noble Lord had shown 
clearly its effect on the revenues of India, 
on the tribute paid to this country on sal- 
aries, &c. Aboutthe £15,000,000 paid an- 
nually by India to this country he wished 
to say aword. No part of the statement 
of the noble Lord was more interesting 
than that which analyzed the mode in 
which that heavy charge wasraised and the 
effect it produced on the finances of the 
Government. He showed how great a 
portion of that charge had arisen from 
guaranteed railways and from advances 
made to the Government for public 
works. From this subject he (Mr. 
Goschen) believed a useful moral might 
be drawn for the guidance of Govern- 
ments generally. The Indian Govern- 
ment believed it was embarking in a 
simple transaction of lending for which 
it would receive a good return. It raised 
money in this country, and expected a 
return for it in India. It did not foresee 
that the operation, which lay somewhat 
beyond the necessary functions of a Go- 
vernment, would entail in the end a vast 
loss upon the Indian Exchequer. That, 
however, wastheresult, alarge debt which 
had been contracted in gold having to 
be paid by a country that produced only 
silver. The Government should resist 
the constant tendency that there was for 
them to step beyond their proper func- 
tion, and to embark in undertakings 
of almost a commercial character; and, 
indeed, there was now a sort of under- 
taking that no further addition in this 
direction should be made beyond what 
was absolutely necessary for extraordi- 
nary works. Borrowing had been men- 
tioned, but he did not think that they 
could overcome the difficulty into which 
they had got by borrowing even upon a 
larger scale. He would not criticize in 
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any hostile spirit the raising of the loan 
of £4,000,000; but he could not allow 
that the raising of this loan had any- 
thing more than a mere temporary effect, 
and that its natural tendency would be 
to check the natural causes that were 
now beginning to-cause a fall in the 
price of silver. The noble Lord very 
properly described it as an artificial 
means of keeping up the exchanges for 
the time being; but he used dangerous 
language when he said that the Govern- 
ment wished to maintain the exchanges 
in order to avoid a perturbation in com- 
merce. The recovery, he believed, had 
not occurred in consequence of that loan, 
but in consequence of the great demand 
for silver which had sprung up in con- 
sequence of the cheapness of produce. 
The noble Lord had referred very briefly 
to a remedy which appeared to be in 
considerable favour in very influential 
quarters—namely, the limitation of the 
coining of rupees. When Parliament 
separated it was very possible that the 
demand for that remedy might be re- 
vived, for it had been advocated in 
several Chambers of Commerce. The 
object of limiting the manufacture of 
rupees was clearly to maintain the ex- 
change—that was to say, to give those 
who already possessed or had a claim to 
coined rupees a monopoly which the 
holders of other silver had not. What 
would be the result of that? He could 
fancy that the Indian Council might say 
—he trusted they would not—‘‘ We are 
in this position. We have claims on 
India to the extent of £15,000,000 ster- 
ling in coined rupees. India owes us 
this money, and must pay it, not in 
silver, but in coined rupees. If, there- 
fore, no further rupees are coined, we 
shall keep up the price of the article of 
which we have this monopoly.” The 
Indian Government, or the Home Go- 
vernment, or the holders of the debt, 
might, therefore, appear to have a mo- 
mentary advantage in maintaining the 
rupee at that price. A large number of 
Manchester or other manufacturers might 
be in precisely the same position ; they 
might have large sums owing to them in 
India for the goods they had sold, and 
the amount due to them would have to 
be paid in coined rupees. Consequently, 
if by any means the value of the coined 
rupee must be maintained, they would re- 
ceive in return that to which an artificial 
value had been given—namely, a piece of 
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coined silver. But to limit the coinage 
of silver would practically be to de- 
monetize silver as a metal; and then all 
those in India who had debts to pay 
could only obtain coined rupees with 
which to pay them by buying them at a 
constantly enhancing price from those 
who possessed them. They could not 
discontinue the coining of rupees without 
providing some currency; and what 
would that currency be? Could India be 
left without those means of legal tender 
which every country required? In France 
and Holland there was a double standard, 
so that if those who owed money were 
unable to get their silver coined, they 
could not get their gold coined. But 
that would not be the position of India 
—at all events, at present. There were 
powerful advocates of the introduction 
of a gold currency into India; but he 
had never seen any practical mode sug- 
gested for carrying itout. The interest- 
ing process which had been going on in 
Germany since 1871 in connection with 
a change of currency might afford them 
a very instructive lesson on that subject. 
The difficulties of thaf operation had 
been enormous in Germany, and must 
be far greater in a country like India. 
Germany was close to all the gold mar- 
kets of Europe, wasin constant banking 
relations with its neighbours, and had a 
population more or less accustomed to 
banking expedients, which all facilitated 
such a transaction as that. India was 
in an entirely different position. But, 
further, if it were put to the intelligent 
majority in Germany whether they had 
gained by the substitution of gold for 
silver, he doubted whether the answer 
would, on the whole, be in the affirma- 
tive. What the advocates of those 
changes of currency looked to was what 
might be called the international cur- 
rency, or the means of settling the great 
mercantile transactions between one 
country and another. But the currency 
had an equal important function in- 
ternally, and they had to consider, not 
only whether the trade of India with 
other countries would be facilitated by 
the adoption of a gold currency, but 
what would be the feelings of the popu- 
lation of India in having gold instead of 
silver. In Germany and France it was 
certain that the great bulk of the popu- 
lation preferred silver to gold, and it 
would, he thought, be found that in 
countries with small laborious popula- 
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tions a silver currency was always most 
acceptable. He could conceive no policy 
more unsound or inexpedient than that 
a change of currency should be forced 
upon a country which did not désire it. 
There was scarcely a country in the East 
in which the people were not accustomed 
to a silver currency and in which it 
would be a dangerous experiment to 
force a change from silver to gold. The 
financial difficulties attending such a 
change would be enormous. Germany 
began by amassing, through the power 
which the payment of an enormous in- 
demnity gave her, an immense stock of 
gold. Then came the question at what 
rate the exchange took place from silver 
to gold, so that in the transaction no 
injustice would be done to debtor and 
creditor. The exchange was finally set- 
tled at 154—that was, the value of silver 
relatively to gold was taken at 15}, and 
contracts that were made in the one 
standard were made legal in the other. 
By the fall in the value of silver the 
German Government had sustained a 
great loss in the operation. Although 
the exchange of silver was now 174, they 
were now obliged to give gold at the ex- 
change of 154. At what rate, he asked, 
would the gold standard be introduced 
in India? Was the rupeeto be taken at 
ls. 10d. or 2s., for this would make an 
enormous difference on a circulation of 
£100,000,000, and the loss would be 
still greater by the fall in price which 
the operation would occasion in India as 
it did inGermany ? The proportions of 
the question were gigantic, and it de- 
served the grave consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government before any de- 
cision was finally arrived at. There was 
one other point to which he wished to call 
attention. There was at the present 
moment a great plethora of gold in the 
Banks of England and France, but that 
had not always been the case, and he 
would be a bold man who would with- 
draw silver from that partnership with 
gold, by means of which a sufficient 
supply was furnished to do the currency 
for the whole globe. The Germans had 
the great advantages which the depres- 
sion of trade gave them at a moment 
when they were making their conver- 
sion. We had seen, he might add, the 
results of a great increase in the supply 
of gold, but we had not seen what the 
results would be of the withdrawal of a 
large mass of money from the currency 
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of the world. There appeared to him to 
be considerations which disposed of the 
expediency of such an immense opera- 
tion as the adoption of a gold currency 
in India; and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would speak with no uncertain 
sound on the matter, as any illusion 
with regard to it would only tend further 
to disturb a market which was already 
so agitated. Both in this country and 
in India it was better to bear fluctu- 
ations than to take a step which it would 
be difficult to retrace and which might 
produce evils the result of which it was 
impossible to foresee. He was quite 
satisfied with the declarations of the 
noble Lord, made, he hoped, on the part 
of the Government, on the subject, and 
was glad of the opportunity which had 
been afforded of discussing the matter, 
so that during the Recess no misconcep- 
tion could exist. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF congratulated 
the noble Lord opposite on having made, 
under painful and exceptional circum- 
stances, a statement about Indian finance, 
as satisfactory as the language in which 
it was expressed was clear and graceful. 
He must also congratulate him on the 
discussion which a few days ago occurred 
in ‘‘ another place,”’ which proved clearly 
that if a distinguished public man who 
had lately returned from serving his 
country in India had been in a position 
to hold once a-week a conversation with 
the Secretary of State, the divergence of 
view between those two’ eminent men 
would be found to have been very small 
indeed, and that there was no desire to 
establish between the Government at 
home and that in India relations which 
must sooner or later end in national ca- 
lamity. Passing to another subject, he 
agreed to a great extent with the gene- 
ral conclusions to which some of the Lan- 
cashire Representatives who had ad- 
dressed the House had come; but he 
thought they would have shown more of 
the wisdom of the serpent if they had 
argued their case from the Indian and 
not from the English side. He objected 
to drawing a sharp line, as had been 
done by one speaker, between the inte- 
rests of England and of India. These 
interests were far indeed from being 
necessarily antagonistic, or anything 
like it. He could not pretend to have 
more interest in Lancashire than in any 
other county of the United Kingdom, 
but he had a very strong interest in In- 
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dia; and, looking at the matter from the 
Indian side, he wished to see the gra- 
dual disappearance not only of the cotton 
duties, but of all Indian import and ex- 
port duties whatever. Of course, in the 
present state of affairs, the Indian Ex- 
chequer could not be asked to part with 
any source of revenue whatever, good 
or bad; but when better times came, 
he trusted that Indian financiers would 
steadily keep in view two objects of pa- 
ramount importance, the equalization of 
the salt tax, and the gradual abolition 
of Customs duties. He deeply regretted 
the agitation which had led to the giving 
up of the income tax. He should have 
liked to have seen the income tax kept 
at 2 percent, and used for the attain- 
ment of that end. It was very unfortu- 
nate that we had allowed our Colonies to 
wander so far as they had done from the 
paths of free trade. He knew, of course, 
that circumstances had been very ad- 
verse when we had allowed our Colonies 
to do so; but our relations to India were 
not the same as our relations to our Co- 
lonies, and it would be truly deplorable 
if, because a little temporary inconveni- 
ence might be caused, we were not stea- 
dily to keep in view the freeing of In- 
dian trade from all shackles. That was a 
goal to which we should continually tend, 
if without haste, yet without rest. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the tone of the debate being so much in 
favour of the policy of the Government, 
he should not detain the House by any 
lengthened speech in reply to the sug- 
gestions and criticisms that had been 
offered. He assured the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Goschen) that his sugges- 
tions would receive the most careful con- 
sideration of the Government. With 
respect to his noble Friend’s (Lord 
Salisbury’s) action in reference to the 
Indian tariff he could assure the House 
that it was not any imperious dictation 
to the Indian Government, but was ne- 
cessitated by the fact that his despatch 
disapproving of the principles of that 
tariff did not arrive in India until after 
the tariff had been adopted by the Go- 
vernor General’s Council, and had the 
Secretary of State sanctioned it he would 
have been in the position of supporting a 
measure of which he did not approve. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Staley- 
bridge (Mr. Sidebottom) would not press 
his Resolution, for it was impossible, un- 
der the present circumstances, to dispense 
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with duties that produced a revenue of 
£800,000 a-year. He agreed with many 
of the views expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), who was 
justified in suggesting the curtailment of 
public works which were to be con- 
structed by means of loans, and he fully 
agreed with the hon. Member in his 
condemnation of borrowing for the con- 
struction of such works in this country. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member was 
an abstract Resolution, and although he 
thought it went in the right direction, 
the danger was that circumstances might 
arise which could not be foreseen, and 
the abstract Resolution, if adopted, 
might seriously embarrass the action of 
the Government. He therefore hoped it 
would not be pressed to a division. 

Mr. SIDEBOTTOM said, after the 
appeal of the noble Lord he would not 
move his Resolution. 

CotoneL JERVIS, who had on the 
Paper an Amendment on the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s (Mr. Fawcett’s) Amendment, 
said, he would not move it at that late 
hour, but hoped the noble Lord would 
consider the subject with which it dedlt 
during the Recess. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, after the appeal 
which had been made to him by the Un- 
der Secretary for India he should with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, That it appears by the Accounts laid 
before this House that the total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March 
1875 was £50,570,171; the charges in India, in- 
cluding the collection of the Revenue, Interest 
on Debt, and Public Works ordinary, were 
£40,760,583 ; the charges in England (including 
£1,595,878, the value of Stores supplied to 
India) were £8,245,829; the Guaranteed Inte- 
rest on the Capital of Railway and other Com- 
panies, in India and in England, deducting net 
Traffic Receipts, was £1,244,562, making a total 
charge for the same year of £50,250,974; and 
there was an excess of Income over Expenditure 
in that year amounting to £319,197; that the 
charge for Public Works extraordinary was 
£2,249,571, and that, including that charge, 
the excess of Expenditure over Income was 
£3,930,374. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 








1055 Norwich and Boston 
NORWICH AND BOSTON (CORRUPT 
VOTERS) BILL—[Br 244.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 


Mr. INGRAM said, he considered it 
a hardship that certain men had been 
selected for punishment, while others, 
who were the principals, were allowed 
to go scot free. He should like to know 
the reasons which had induced the Go- 
vernment to adopt this course ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Bill had been introduced in conse- 
quence of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the 
cases of the borough of Boston and the 
city of Norwich. All that this Bill pro- 
posed to do with regard to Boston was 
to disfranchise the scheduled persons for 
seven years. With respect to Norwich 
the Commissioners reported that corrupt 
practices prevailed at the elections of 
1874 and 1875, and that a great number 
of voters were colourably employed. 
But at no other election since 1860 had 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed. 
Therefore, the Government thought the 
case would be met by providing that no 
fresh writ should issue for Norwich 
during the present Parliament, and that 
those persons whose names were sche- 
duled should be unable to vote for a 
Member of Parliament for seven years. 

Mr. COLMAN said, he should not 
at that late hour of the evening, or he 
might say at that late period of the Ses- 
sion, delay the House by making more 
than a few remarks before going into 
Committee on the Bill. He was glad 
that the task he had to perform was a 
simple one. He had placed an Amend- 
ment on the Paper; but he thought 
after the statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral, in reference to the Bill before the 
House, it would not be necessary for 
him to say very much. But he wished 
just to point out in reference to the 
Norwich elections that though some 
rather questionable circumstances had 
happened in that city, there were some 
boroughs which were comparatively free 
from much political excitement that 
might be contrasted with Norwich with- 
out much disparagement to the city 
he represented. Certainly it might 
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be said that there were some excep- 
tional causes in Norwich owing to the 
strong personal feeling that existed in 
reference to one of the candidates. He 
said this, not to excuse anything that 
had happened of an improper nature, 
but rather to explain some of the 
exciting scenes that had been brought 
before the country in the Report of the 
Commissioners. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
said that the Reportof the Commissioners 
came to this—and he (Mr. Colman), for 
one, frankly expressed his regret for it 
—that at the last two elections in Nor- 
wich, there was, according to the phrase 
used by the Commissioners, ‘‘ colourable 
employment.” Now, he hoped the 
House would bear in mind the fact that 
the cost of an election was, perhaps, a 
rough, but, at the same time, a very 
good test of its purity, and that when 
they found a very costly election, they 
might be pretty sure that something 
had been going on that ought not to 
have been. He was not there to say 
that the elections in Norwich had been 
conducted with economy—he was afraid 
they had not; but he hoped the House 
would allow him to quote some figures 
which he had culled from Parliamentary 
Returns, and in doing so he would re- 
frain from mentioning the names of the 
places to which the figures referred, as 
he did not wish to say anything that 
might lead to unnecessary discussion. 
There was a borough containing 23,000 
voters—and he might here say that 
something turned on the size of a con- 
stituency—in which the money spent on 
behalf of the different candidates ave- 
raged 8s. 10d. per voter. In another 
containing a constituency of 20,000, the 
average per voter was 9s. 1d. ; in a third, 
with a constituency of 7,000, where 
there were two candidates, the cost was 
11s. 3d. per head; in a fourth, with a 
constituency of 23,000, the expenditure 
was 13s. 9d. per voter; in a fifth, where 
there were 6,000 voters, the cost was 
16s. 2d. per head; and in another 
borough, with not much over that num- 
ber of constituents, the cost was 23s. per 
voter. Well, after these figures, he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the expenses at Norwich. In that 
city the cost was put at lls. 6d. per 
voter; but in this case it should be re- 
membered that the expenses were calcu- 
lated not merely on the published Re- 
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turns, but also on the outside payments 
that had been brought before the Royal 
Commissioners. With regard to these 
outside payments he heard of them else- 
where. Some hon. Members of that 
House had told him that in their boroughs 
and among their constituencies they 
knew nothing of these outside payments, 
or that if they were brought before them 
they refused to pay; but there were 
wae where the. outside claims were 

nown and acknowledged, and he must 
express a hope that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, in any Bill he might 
bring in at any future time in reference 
to corrupt practices, would turn his at- 
tention to this point. His late Colleague 
(Baron Huddleston), who had gone out 
of the sphere of that House to a serener 
one, had explained before the Commis- 
sioners the difficulty in which candidates 
were placed. He pointed out that an 
agent came and explained that such and 
such debts had been incurred on his be- 
half by a friend. Well, it was to be 
hoped that the House would enact such 
laws that instead of these charges being 
met as debts of honour which the candi- 
dates were bound to pay, they should 
be regarded as debts of dishonour, and 
in that case the country would get rid 
of a great deal of corruption. He had 
already given figures showing that Nor- 
wich was not to be looked upon as the 
only black spot on the electoral purity 
of the country; but he wished, before 
sitting down, to give another instance 
to show what could be done where the 
candidates made up their minds to have 
an election conducted purely. He would 
refer to a case of a constituency of 46,000, 
where the average cost per voter was only 
1s. 10d.; to another where there were 
86,700 voters, and the cost was 1s. 9d. 
per head; and to a third, where the 
voters numbered 18,650, and the average 
cost was only 1s. 24d. per head. The 
last-mentioned case showed such a credit- 
able state of affairs that he thought he 
might in this particular instance break 
the rule he had laid down for himself 
and state that the borough which had 
the honour of conducting its elections as 
cheaply as any in England was the 
borough of Oldham. He would not 
trouble the House with any lengthened 
remarks. He had already presented 
Petitions from some of his constituents, 
who considered that their case really re- 
quired some attention, and he had simply 
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to say on their behalf that whilst ad- 
mitting frankly that Mr. Commissioner 
M‘Mahon agreed substantially with the 
Report of the other Commissioners, there 
were among his constituents those who 
entertained a doubt whether he would 
have agreed with them as to the precise 
names that had been put into the 
Schedule, or as to some of those that had 
been omitted from it. He had presented 
Petitions from some who thought that 
their case was one of peculiar hardship. 
He had only to say that he fully appre- 
ciated the manner in which the Govern- 
ment had treated this question. They 
had not been disposed to deal harshly 
with a constituency that had not hitherto 
been very favourable to them; and he 
trusted that the constituency he repre- 
sented might hereafter have the high 
honour of being pointed out as one of 
those amongst whom elections were con- 
ducted cheaply and purely. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 11th August, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstuic Brris—First Reading— 
Bow Street Police Court Site* (228); Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance* (229); Sheriff 
Courts (Scotland) * (222); Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation).* 

Second Reading—Companies Acts (1862 and 
1867) Amendment (218); Legal Practi- 
tioners * (220); Suez Canal (Shares) * (221) ; 
War Department and Post Office (Remunera- 
tion, &c.) * (219). 

Committee—Report—Municipal Privileges (Ire- 
land)* (211); Police (Expenses) Act Con- 
tinuance * (212); Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment (Dublin) * (218). 

Report—Elementary Education* (226); Pollu- 
tion of Rivers * (227). 

Royal Assent—Nullum Tempus (Ireland) [39 & 
40 Vict. c. 37]; Turnpike Acts Continuance 
hy & 40 Vict. c. 39]; Orphan and Deserted 

hildren (Ireland) [39 & 40 Vict. c. 38]; 
Medical Practitioners [39 & 40 Vict. c. 40]; 
Industrial and Provident Societies [39 & 
40 Vict. c. 45]; Medical Act (Qualifications) 
[39 & 40 Vict. c, 41]; Slave Trade [89 & ~ 
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40 Vict. c. 46]; Legal Practitioners (Ireland) 
[39 & 40 Vict. c. 44]; Convict Prisons (Re- 
turns) [89 & 40 Vict. c. 42]; Isle of Man 
(Officers) [39 & 40 Vict. c. 43]; Saint Vincent, 
Tobago, and Grenada Constitution [39 & 
40 Vict. c. 47]; Burghs (Scotland) Gas 
Supply [89 & 40 Vict. c. 49]; Bankers Books 
Evidence [89 & 40 Vict. c. 48]; Commons 
[89 & 40 Vict. c. 56]; Poor Law Rating (Ire- 
land) [39 & 40 Vict. c. 50]; Savings Banks 
(Barrister) [39 & 40 Vict. c. 52]; Superannua- 
tion (Unhealthy Climates) [89 & 40 Viet. 
c. asi Bishopric of Truro [39 & 40 Vict. 
c. 54]; Parochial Records [89 & 40 Viet. 
c. 58]; Winter Assizes [39 & 40 Vict. c. 57]; 
Cattle Disease (Ireland) [89 & 40 Vict. c. sof: 
Appellate Jurisdiction [89 & 40 Vict. c. 59]; 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Loans) [39 & 
40 Vict. c. 55]; Tralee Savings Bank [39 & 
40 Vict.c. cciv]; Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (Cardiff) |39 & 
40 Vict. c. exevii]; Metropolis (Whitechapel 
and Limehouse) Improvement Scheme Con- 
firmation [89 & 40 Vict. ¢. cc]; Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Bingley, &c.) [89 & 40 Viet. 
c. exeviii]; Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Chelmsford, 
&e.) [89 & 40 Viet. c. excix]; Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (Bath, &c.) [89 & 40 Vict. c. eci] ; Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Birmingham, &c.) [39 & 40 Viet. 
c. ecii]; Local Government Board’s Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Bilbrough, &c.) 
[89 & 40 Vict. c. cciii]. 


TURKEY—STATE OF BULGARIA. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE asked the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he could give an as- 
surance to the House that when any 
further information with regard to the 
state of Bulgaria was received, mea- 
sures would be taken to circulate it 
among the Members of their Lordships’ 
House ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY, in reply, said, 
it was his intention to act in accordance 
with the suggestion of the noble Earl. 
Some Papers on the subject had been 
already laid on the Table, which he 
would remind the noble Earl came up to 
a very recent period. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—“ FRANCONIA” 
AND “STRATHCLYDE” COLLISION. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in moving for 
the Report of Mr. Rothery, Registrar of 
the High Court of Admiralty, on the 
conduct of the officers of the ‘‘ Palmer- 
ston”? after the collision of the ‘‘ Fran- 
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conia’”’ and the “‘ Strathclyde,” said, he 
did not anticipate any opposition to the 
Motion. It was on a matter which at- 
tracted much public attention, and con- 
cerning which Questions were asked in 
Parliament. A charge was brought 
against those in charge of the tug 
Palmerston, belonging to the Dover Har- 
bour Board, after the loss of the Strath- 
clyde, that they had not done their utmost 
to save the lives of the survivors—a 
charge especially supported by the evi- 
dence of some Deal boatmen, who had 
themselves been eminently successful in 
their exertions. The Harbour Board, 
immediately after the sad accident, made 
some preliminary inquiries. For a con- 
siderable time it was probable that there 
would be an inquiry into the whole case 
by the Board of Trade, and the Harbour 
Board memorialized the Board of Trade 
to include the conduct of those in charge 
of the tug Palmerston in the inquiry. But 
other legal proceedings making any in- 
quiry by the Board of Trade unneces- 
sary, the Harbour Board determined to 
have a separate inquiry. They had 
doubts about the inquiry being usefully 
conducted by themselves. No member 
of the Board possessed the necessary 
legal and nautical experience and they 
were open to suspicion of local bias. In 
these circumstances they applied to Mr. 
Rothery, the learned Registrar of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and to two 
nautical Assessors recommended by the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Rothery had pre- 
sented to them a clear and full Report, 
detailing all the circumstances of the 
case, and the proceedings by the Court 
of Inquiry. This Report they had offi- 
cially transmitted to the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Rothery, with the full concurrence 
of the two nautical assessors, acquitted 
all persons concerned in the management 
of the Palmerston from all blame for the 
loss of life on the occasion of the loss of 
the Strathclyde, and added an explana- 
tion why it was natural that the Deal 
boatmen, who behaved so gallantly and 
so successfully in this matter, should 
have entertained at the time the views 
which they did as to the conduct of those 
on board the Palmerston; though had 
they been aware of the real reasons 
which influenced their conduct, they 
would have seen how groundless were 
their suspicions. In conclusion, he would 
avail himself of that public opportunity 
to thank Mr. Rothery and the Assessors 
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for the trouble they had taken in the 
matter, and also to acknowledge the as- 
sistance which the Dover Commissioners 


had received in the matter from the 
Board of Trade. 


Moved, That there be laid before the House, 
Report of Mr. Rothery, Registrar of the High 
Court of Admiralty, on the conduct of the officers 
of the “ Palmerston” after the collision of the 
“Franconia” and the “ Strathclyde.”—(Harl 
Granville.) : 


Tue Duxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he had nothing to find 
fault with in the statement made by his 
noble Friend, which was perfectly accu- 
rate; and he should not oppose the 
Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Lorpv REDESDALE rose to move— 


“ That until the House do make further Orders 
in accordance with the Report of the Select 
Committee on Parliamentary Agency, agreed to 
by the House on the 28th July last, the fol- 
lowing Rules be observed by the Officers of the 
House and by all Parliamentary Agents and 
Solicitors engaged in prosecuting Proceedings 
in the House of Lords upon any Petition or 
Bill.” 

(Declaration of recognizance.) 


“1. No person shall be allowed to act asa 
Parliamentary Agent until he shall have sub- 
scribed a declaration before one of the Clerks in 
the Private Bill Office, engaging to observe and 
obey the Rules, Regulations, Orders, and Prac- 
tice of the House of Lords, and also to pay and 
discharge from time to time, when the same 
shall be demanded, all fees and charges due and 
payable upon any Petition or Bill upon which 
such Agent may appear; and after having sub- 
scribed such declaration and entered into a 
recognizance or bond (if hereafter required) in 
the penal sum of 500/. conditioned to observe 
the said declaration, such person shall be regis- 
tered in a book to be kept in the Private Bill 
Office, and shall then be entitled to act as a 
Parliamentary Agent; provided that upon the 
said declaration, recognizance, or bond and 
registry, no fee shall be payable.” 


Form. 

‘©9. The declaration before mentioned, and 
the recognizance and bond, if hereafter re- 
quired, shall be in such form as the Chairman 
of Committees may from time to time direct. 

“3. One member of a firm of Parliamentary 
Agents may subscribe the required declaration 
on behalf of his firm, but the names of all the 
partners of such firm shall be registered with 
such declaration, and notice shall be given from 
time to time to the Clerks of the Private Bill 
Office of any addition thereto or change 
therein. 

“4, No person shall be allowed to be re- 
gistered as a Parliamentary Agent unless he 
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is actually employed in promoting or opposing 
some Private Bill or Petition pending in Par- 
liament. : 

“5. When any person (not being a Solicitor 
or Writer to the Signet) ‘applies to qualify 
himself for the first time to act as a Parlia- 
mentary Agent, be shall produce to one of 
the Clerks of the Private Bill Office a certificate 
of his respectability from a Member of Parlia- 
ment, or a Justice of the Peace, or a Barrister- 
at-Law, or an Attorney or Solicitor.” 


(Appearance to be entered upon Bills.) 


“6. No notice shall be received in the Private 
Bill Office for any proceeding upon a Petition 
or Bill until an Appearance to act as the Par- 
liamentary Agent upon the same shall have 
been entered in the Private Bill Office, in 
which Appearance shall also be specified the 
— by the Solicitor (if any) for such Petition 
or Bill.” 


(Appearance to be entered on Petitions against 
ills.) 

“7. Before any party shall be allowed to 
appear or be heard upon any Petition against 
a Bill, an Appearance to act as the Parliamentary 
Agent upon the same shall be entered in the 
Private Bill Office, in which Appearance shall 
also be specified the name of the Solicitor and 
of the Counsel who appear in support of any 
such Petition ‘(if any Counsel or Solicitor are 
then engaged), and a certificate of such Appear- 
ance shall be delivered to the Parliamentary 
Agent to be produced to the Committee Clerk.” 


(A fresh Appearance on change of Parliamen- 
tary Agent.) 

“8. In case the Parliamentary Agent for 
any Petition or Bill shall be displaced by the 
Solicitor thereof, or such Parliamentary Agent 
shall decline to act, the responsibility of such 
Agent shall cease upon a notice being given 
in the Private Bill Office, end a fresh Appear- 
ance shall be entered upon such Petition or 
Bill.” 

(Agents personally responsible.) 

‘©9, Every Parliamentary Agent and Solicitor 
conducting Proceedings in Parliament before 
the House of Lords shall be personally respon- 
sible to the House and to the Chairman of 
Committees for the observance of the Rules, 
Orders, and Practice of Parliament, as well 
as of any Rules which may from time to time 
be prescribed by the Chairman of Committees, 
and also for the payment of the fees and 
charges due and payable under the Standing 
Orders.” 


(Chairman of Committees may, on misconduct, 
prohibit Agent from practising.) 

“10. Any Parliamentary Agent who shall 
wilfully act in violation of the Rules and Prac- 
tice of Parliament, or of any Rules to be pre- 
scribed by the Chairman of Committees, or who 
shall wilfully misconduct himself in prosecuting 
any Proceedings before Parliament, shall be 
liable to an absolute or temporary prohibition 
to practise as a Parliamentary Agent at the 
pleasure of the Chairman of Committees; pro- 
vided that upon the application of such Parlia- 
mentary Agent the Chairman of Committees 
shall state in writing the grounds for such pro- 
hibition. 

2M 2 
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“11, No person who has been suspended or 
prohibited from practising as a Parliamentary 
Agent, or struck off the Roll of Solicitors, or 
disbarred by any of the Inns of Court, shall be 
allowed to be registered as a Parliamentary 
Agent without the express authority of the 
Chairman of Committees. 

‘¢12. No written or printed statement relating 
to any Private Bill shall be circulated within 
the precincts of the House of Lords without 
the name of a Parliamentary Agent attached 
to it, who will be held responsible for its 
accuracy. 

“13. The sanction of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in writing is required to every Notice 
of a Motion prepared by a Parliamentary 
Agent for dispensing with any Sessional or 
Standing Order of the House.” 


Parliamentary 


“Form or DEcLARATION. 

‘We, the undersigned, do hereby declare, 
That we respectively intend during the present 
Session of Parliament to practise as Parliamen- 
tary Agents in the prosecuting, promoting, and 
opposing Private Bills in the House of Lords, 
and we severally and respectively do hereby 
engage to observe, submit to, perform, and abide 
by all and every the Orders, Rules, Regulations, 
and Practice of the said House, now in force or 
hereafter from time to time to be made in rela- 
tion thereto, and also to pay and discharge from 
time to time when the same shall be demanded 
all fees, charges, and sums of money due and 
payable in respect of any Petition, Bill, or other 
proceeding or matter in or upon which we shall 
severally and respectively appear as such Agents 
as aforesaid.” 





RESIDENCE 
Name. | and Hovsgof 
| Business. 


Dare. WIrnzss. 














These Rules had long been adopted by 
the other House of Parliament, though 
their Lordships had never before had 
any Orders on this subject, and it would 
be well to adopt the same Rules, so 
that both Houses might stand on the 
same footing until some further regula- 
tions were made in accordance with the 
Report of the Select Committee. Solici- 
tors throughout the country seemed to 
wish it to be understood that anybody 
might undertake the duty of conducting 
a Private Bill through Parliament. Now, 
that was the greatest possible mistake. 
The special knowledge and training of a 
solicitor afforded very little guide in the 
work of a Parliamentary Agent. It was 


Lord Redesdale 


{LORDS} 
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necessary that a man should have studied 
and should be accustomed to that work. 
Up to 1837 the duties of Parliamentary 
Agents were performed exclusively by 
the clerks of both Houses. During the 
railway mania the private business of 
Parliament increased so much that it be- 
came impossible very largely to leave it 
to the clerks, who accordingly received 
the option of remaining as clerks or of 
taking the separate office as Parliamen- 
tary Agents. Many of them accepted 
this office and most efficiently had they 
performed their duties. Not one of these 
gentlemen was a solicitor, and but for 
the special knowledge they possessed, it 
was impossible that the enormous private 
business could have been properly got 
through. He wished it to be understood 
that Parliament had no object in wishing 
to limit the number of Parliamentary 
Agents, or to restrict admission to the 
Roll, except the object of facilitating 
the work which came before Parliament, 
and especially of benefiting the suitors. 
There was no greater mistake in Parlia- 
mentary business than to entrust it to 
inexperienced agents. The expense to 
suitors was thereby enormously in- 
creased, while the trouble to both Houses 
was also increased, and the duty was in 
every way inefficiently performed. Only 
those who were accustomed to Parlia- 
mentary business could express a trust- 
worthy opinion on this point ; and though 
he did not like to claim any knowledge 
which was not shared by other persons, 
he thought that a quarter of a century’s 
experience entitled him to express the 
opinion that, for the sake of suitors in 
Parliament, it was of the greatest pos- 
sible importance that Parliament should, 
if they could, create a body of competent 
persons to transact the private business, 
leaving it open to others to come in if 
they qualified themselves for the work. 
He did not like to see the belief spread 
that the proposals of the joint Committee 
on this subject were hard and objection- 
able. There was no wish to propose 
hard rules. The object was that suitors 
in Parliament might know to whom they 
could properly entrust their work, and 
he hoped that next Session both Houses 
would come to some Resolution which 
would put the matter upon a proper 
footing. 


Question put thereupon? Resolved in 
the Afirmatwe, and Ordered accordingly. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 


Moved that the Chairman of Committees be 
authorised to enforce all the rules and orders of 
the House in relation to the conduct of the pri- 
vate business of the House and to the agents 
and solicitors engaged in prosecuting the same 
during any prorogation of Parliament.—( The 
Lord President.) 


On question, agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Standing Orders 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 
23, 26, 33, 34, 36, 38a, 43, 56, 58, 60, 62, 66, 67, 
89, 104, 122, 123, 127, 133, 138, and 139 con- 
sidered, and amended; and to be printed as 
amended. — (The Chairman of Committees.) 
(No. 232.) 


COMPANIES ACTS (1862 anp 1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 218.) 
(The Earl Fortescue.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart FORTESCUE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
its object was to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Companies Acts of 1862 and 
1867, and to alter the law relating to the 
issuing of the prospectuses of new com- 
panies and the publication of balance- 
sheets and profit and loss statements by 
companies already established. It was 
very earnestly desired by the mercantile 
community, and had received the ap- 
proval of 160 associated Chambers of 
Commerce. It provided—first, that pro- 
spectuses were not to be issued before a 
copy signed by the directors had been 
sent to the registrar, and amongst other 
provisions a list of allottees was.to be 
sent to each allottee within seven days 
after the making of an allotment. Com- 
panies were also to prepare a report of 
their proceedings, with the names of the 
directors and officials, and a balance- 
sheet annually of profit or loss, to be 
sent to the address of every registered 
member of the company seven days be- 
fore every ordinary meeting of the com- 
pany, or to deposit it at the company’s 
office. The Bill also provided com- 
seed powers for carrying out the 
atter. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2°.” —( The Karl Fortescue.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR objected 
to the second reading of the Bill on the 
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ground that the Companies Acts men- 
tioned formed a code of elaborate and 
important laws which had been framed 
by the Government of the day after the 
greatest care and deliberation, and had 
been the subject of various judicial 
decisions. It might be very necessary 
that the provisions of those Acts should 
be considered and expanded, but then 
that ought to be done only after due 
deliberation, because a stone could not 
be touched without running the risk of 
pulling down more than it was desirable 
to disturb. He was sorry to appear as 
an opponent of the Bill; but, having 
considered it carefully, he thought it 
very undesirable that a Bill of that 
nature should pass at the very end of 
the Session, when it could not possibly 
beconsidered. The noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Fortescue) said it was ardently 
desired by the mercantile community; 
but what opportunity had the mercantile 
community had of considering its pro- 
visions? Some of them were of a most 
stringent character, and would have such 
an operation that business could not be 
conducted at all under them. Many 
companies were merely private trading 
companies, and what right had Parlia- 
ment to assume to regulate the manner 
in which they should conduct their 
affairs? He did not underrate the pos- 
sible importance of the Bill, but it ought 
not to be passed at the end of the Session, 
when it could not be considered by those 
whom it would affect in a very consider- 
able degree. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was in- 
formed that the Bill was one which had 
the support of the President of the Board 
of Trade in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, while the Attorney General had 
spoken in its favour. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR re- 
marked that he had had no communica- 
tion with the Attorney General on the 
subject, and he must, therefore, demur 
to having his authority in support of the 
Bill quoted on grounds which were not 
sufficiently well authenticated. 

Eart GRANVILLE regretted that 
there had been no communication be- 
tween the noble and learned Lord and 
his hon. and learned Colleague in the 
other House on the subject, for he looked 
upon such communications as very use- 
ful. He was informed that the Attorney 
General had stated that the object of 
the Bill was one which he regarded as 
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beneficial, and he understood that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had gone still further, by observing 
that the Government withdrew all op- 
position to the Bill on the ground that 
the ruin of so many persons might be 
involved in its not passing. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought the course pursued by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) in quoting 
the opinions of Members of the other 
House on the authority of the reports of 
what had occurred there was one which 
was calculated to lead to great inconve- 
nience, for the true elements for forming 
an opinion on the subject were wanting, 
unless there were some official and au- 
thoritative records of the debates on 
which to rely. Many strange things 
passed in the House of Commons after 
12 o’clock at night, and it was impos- 
sible from the concise, not to say the 
slipshod, reports of what took place after 
that hour to know what they were, but 
it was quite patent that it was impos- 
sible at this time of the Session for their 
Lordships to discuss the Bill. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, while 
not denying that the whole object and 
scope of the Bill were most praiseworthy, 
would not persevere in his objection to 
it provided the noble Lord in charge of 
it would agree not to press it beyond the 
second reading. 

Eart GRANVILLE hoped his noble 
Friend (Earl Fortescue) would be al- 
lowed to postpone his Motion until the 
Government had been able to confer 
with their Colleagues in the other House 
as to what took place there on the oc- 
casion referred to. 

Eart FORTESCUE hoped the mea- 
sure, if it was not passed now, would be 
taken up next Session by the Govern- 
ment. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, it would 
not be fair to the House and the public 
that the Bill should be entertained at 
the very close of the Session. It had 
been fora long time before the House of 
Commons, and was not sent up till this 
late. period ; and he would remind their 
Lordships that to-morrow almost all the 
Ministers had to attend a Privy Council. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he was not prepared to 
deny the importance of the Bill, but 
there was not time to give it that con- 
sideration which the subject deserved. 
If the noble Lord opposite (Earl Fortes- 


Earl Granville 
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cue) was satisfied with having the Bill 
read a second time, in order to affirm 
that the subject required the attention of 
Parliament, he would assent to that; 
but unless an assurance was given that 
the Bill would not be pressed on to 
future stages, he thought it would be 
better to negative the Bill. 

Eart FORTESCUE assented to the 
proposal of the noble Duke. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive ; Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Telegraph Messages. 


House adjourned at half past Eleven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
One o’clock. 


ween 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 11th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Pusiic Brrts — Committee — 
Report—Cruelty to Auimals [250]. 

Committee — Report—Considered as amended— 
Third Reading—Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Artizans and 
Labourers Dwellings) * [287], and passed. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — Nor- 
wich and Boston (Corrupt Voters) * [244]; 
Chairmen’s Jurisdiction (Ireland) * [286], and 
passed, 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion),* and passed. 

Withdrawn — Winter Assizes (Ireland) (re- 
comm.) * [292]. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH MESSAGES. 
QUESTION. 

Dr. WARD asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is true, as stated 
in the Dublin papers, that very serious 
irregularities, amounting in some in- 
stances to practical failure, occurred in 
the transmission of telegraph press mes- 
sages from Galway to Dublin on the 
occasion of the late Galway races; and, 
whether he can state to what these irre- 
gularities were due, and if he will direct 
an inquiry to be made into the circum- 
stances ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that on the occasion of the late 
Galway races a great number of Press 
messages, amounting to 12,500 words, 
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were handed in late at night for trans- 
mission from Galway to Dublin. No 
sufficient notice of such messages had 
been given, and they were not trans- 
mitted to Dublin without some delay. 
He believed, however, that, with one 
exception, the messages were all deli- 
vered in time for publication in Dublin. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—PUPIL 
TEACHERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether he has 
considered the desirability of affording 
facilities in our large towns for the 
grouping of schools so far as the edu- 
cation of pupil teachers is concerned ; 
and, if so, whether he is prepared with 
that view to make any relaxation in the 
regulation in the new education code, 
which provides that a pupil teacher 
should receive his instruction in a single 
school ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, as I men- 
tioned in one of the discussions on edu- 
cation, the whole question of the pupil 
teachers is a very important one, and it 
is needless to say that we have consi- 
dered the requests which have been 
made to us for an alteration in the sys- 
tem. No alteration in the Code can be 
made now to take effect before the new 
Code of next year. We shall further 
consider the subject during the interval, 
and shall be prepared to state our views 
respecting it when the discussions on 
the Code of next year come on. I wish 
it, however, to be clearly understood 
that I express no opinion whatever in 
favour of a change in the present sys- 
tem respecting pupil teachers under 
which the teachers of a school are re- 
sponsible for the whole teaching and 
training of the pupil teachers who are 
under them. 


NAVY—ROYAL MARINES—LIGHT IN- 
FANTRY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
his attention has been called to the cases 
of the following officers in the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, That (unless the 
long hoped-for scheme of promotion and 
retirement in this corps intervene) the 
senior Lieutenant-Colonel must compul- 
sorily retire in March 1877 on a pension 
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much less than such scheme would pro- 
bably accord to him, or than he would 
have received had he served with similar 
rank and length of service in another 
corps; that (unless such scheme inter- 
vene) the Lieutenant-Colonel next in 
seniority must retire shortly afterwards 
through age, missing his next step by 
some four or five days, and consequently 
missing the higher rate of retiring al- 
lowance to which he would otherwise 
have been entitled ; further, that a Cap- 
tain in this corps has been permitted to 
accept an appointment which frees him 
from regimental duty for seven years, 
during which time he is marked on the 
roster as ‘‘ not available for foreign ser- 
vice.” That because this officer is not 
made a supernumerary (as would have 
been the case had he belonged to any 
other corps) the senior subaltern officer 
who has served seventeen years as such, 
is kept out of his hardly earned promo- 
tion ; whether, considering the very long 
delay which has taken place in the pub- 
lication of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, he can give the House any 
assurance that the cases of these officers 
will be favourably and specially consi- 
dered during the recess ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the Re- 
port of the Army Commission on Pro- 
motion and Retirement having been 
presented he should lose no time in sub- 
mitting a scheme to the Treasury with 
regard to the Royal Marines. He was, 
however, unable at present to say how 
far such a scheme would affect the in- 
terests of the particular officers men- 
tioned by his hon. Friend. 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON).—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Whether it is true that a 
Memorial signed by many of the most 
eminent men of science in the Kingdom 
in favour of the establishment of a per- 
manent Museum of Science, has been 
presented to the Lord President of the 
Council; if so, whether he has any ob- 
jection to laying it upon the Table of 
the House; and, whether the Govern- 
ment propose to take any action in the 
matter ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I am glad 
the hon. Gentleman has called attention 
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to the important Memorial to the Lord 
President of the Council, which has been 
signed by I may almost say all the most 
eminent men of science in the Kingdom, 
in favour of the establishment of a per- 
manent Museum of Science at South 
Kensington. This is one of the many 
gratifying results of the remarkable ex- 
hibition of scientific apparatus which we 
have had the satisfaction of getting to- 
gether at South Kensington, with the 
assistance of the leading men of science 
both of this country and of almost every 
civilized State. I will at once lay the 
Paper on the Table of the House. I am 
not in a position to say what action will 
be taken respecting it; but I need hardly 
assure the hon. Gentleman that it is 
receiving the best consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE QUEEN v. CASTRO 
—THE TRIAL AT BAR—THE ORTON 
PORTRAITS AND PAINTINGS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether there is any and what objec- 
tion to return to Elizabeth Jury, a 
daughter of George Orton, certain oil 
paintings, viz., the portraits of her 
father and mother, which were lent by 
her for the use of the Court in the late 
Trial at Bar of the Tichborne Claimant, 
and as to which repeated applications 
had been made in vain to all the au- 
thorities concerned in the matter? He 
asked further, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman still retains the opinion that 
the affidavits of this person, which prove 
unquestionably that there have been a 
miscarriage of justice, are not entitied 
to consideration ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he believed the portraits were 
taken possession of by the officer of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench during the trial 
of the case of ‘‘ The Queen v. Castro,” 
and so far as he knew they were in the 
possession of that officer. He believed 
that neither the Treasury Solicitor, who 
had no objection to the return of the 
portraits, nor the Home Secretary, had 
any control over them. With regard to 
the last part of the Question, he could 
not add anything to the answer he had 
formerly given. 


Viscount Sandon 


{COMMONS} 
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PHGNIX PARK—DUBLIN—WHITE- 
FIELD LODGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it has been brought 
under the notice of the Lords of the 
Treasury that an offer has been accepted 
for the letting of Whitefield Lodge, a 
portion of the Phoenix Park, for a period 
of seventy-five years; and, whether the 
Lords of the Treasury will interfere to 
prevent such alienation of the property 
of the Crown being completed until this 
House has an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion on the subject ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he had written to Ireland for informa- 
tion with regard to the proposal to let 
Whitefield Lodge, and he would under- 
take that no steps should be taken, 
except those to which the Government 
might be legally committed, without 
consultation with his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

_Mr. BUTT said, he would repeat the 
Question on Monday. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “THUNDERER.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to an article in ‘‘ Engineering” of 
August 4, stating that the steam gauge 
on the boiler that exploded in the 
‘‘Thunderer’’ was known, before the 
explosion occurred, to be out of order ; 
but that the engineers went on trusting 
to the gauges on the other boilers telling 
them what the pressure was in this one, 
and giving numerous facts and parti- 
culars respecting the explosion, into none 
of which has the Coroner yet instituted 
any inquiry; and, whether, ccnsidering 
that the repeated postponement of the 
official inquiry into all such facts and 
particulars, until they may be in part 
forgotten by the witnesses, and in part 
obscured bysubsequent discussions in the 
Press, tends to defeat the objects of the 
inquest, he would inform the House if 
the executive Government or the Crown 
have the power to secure a prompt and 
full examination of those witnesses who 
were present at the explosion ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, in 
order to ensure that there shall be a 
perfectly impartial and full inquiry, with 
the consent of the Treasury 1 have 
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placed at the disposal of the Coroner 
funds to provide for scientific witnesses 
with regard to the boilers, and also a 
legal assessor to assist him in the in- 
quiry, making it the sole condition that 
the appointment should bevested entirely 
with him, and that the Government 
should have nothing whatever to do with 
it. I think I should be going out of my 
way if I interfered with the discretion 
of the Coroner, either as to the time of 
taking the inquiry or the calling of wit- 
nesses. 


IRISH FISHERY INSPECTORS—GUN- 
BOAT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS (for Captain Notan) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
following statement contained in the 
lately presented Report of the Inspector 
of Irish Fisheries, page 6 :— 


“Having frequently urged the great neces- 
sity of having attached to this department a 
suitable cutter or steamboat under our control, 
and stated at length the reasons why such would 
be most desirable, we consider it unnecessary to 
repeat the same arguments over again ; 

“We therefore confine ourselves to saying 
that our usefulness would be much increased if 
we were provided with the means we have so 
often sought for to enable us to carry on the 
duties as efficiently as we would wish ;” 


and, if it is the intention of the QGo- 
vernment to provide the Inspectors of 
Fisheries with the vessel which they 
have so often represented they stood so 
much in need of ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, my attention has been called to the 
statement quoted by the hon. Member 
from the Report of the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries, and to similar recom- 
mendations in previous Reports. I was 
not at first satisfied that sufficient neces- 
sity existed for devoting a vessel solely 
to this special service to warrant the 
expenditure that would be required. 
But the duties of the Inspectors have 
somewhat increased, owing to the work 
imposed on them by the Irish Repro- 
ductive Loan Fund Act, and in conse- 
quence I made inquiry whether the 
Admiralty could place a gunboat always 
at the disposal of the Inspectors. The 
Admiralty felt unable to comply with 
the suggestion, and I am now in 
communication with the Treasury on 
the subject, with the view of ascertain- 
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ing whether, and to what extent, the 
Irish Fishery Inspectors could be placed 
in this matter in the same position as 
the Scotch Fishery Commissioners. 


COAL MINES—THE CLIFTON HALL 
COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
confinement of 330 men and boys in 
the Clifton Hall Colliery, belonging to 
Andrew Knowles and Sons (Limited), 
carrying on collieries near Manchester ; 
if that mine is in the district which is 
under the inspection of Mr. Joseph 
Dickinson; whether the colliery was 
being worked under the provisions of 
the Mines Regulation Act, which im- 
poses the duty of having two shafts, 
one being for an escape shaft; if so, 
why the people were detained in the 
mine; and, if there has been a violation 
of the Mines Regulation Act, has he 
directed that the owners be prosecuted 
for having the said mine in a state cal- 
culated to endanger human life ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was informed by the Inspector 
that the accident at the Clifton Hall 
Colliery was caused by the fact that the 
engine-driver, in a moment of forgetful- 
ness, and contrary to the usual practice 
and the express rule of the colliery, 
started the driving engine before the 
signal to do so was given from above, 
the consequence being that the ascend- 
ing buckets came in contact with those 
which were descending. No personal 
injury was caused, and as proceedings 
had been instituted against the person 
in fault the matter was not specially re- 
ported to the Secretary of State. He 
should, of course, see that the proceed- 
ings went on, and that proper steps 
would be taken to secure the punish- 
ment of the man who was responsible 
for the injury which had been done. 
There were two shafts in the mine, and 
the reason why the second shaft was not 
used to bring the men up was that the 
person in charge of the mine thought it 
would be much better to repair the shaft 
up which the men could go with absolute 
safety than to use one which would be 
attended with more risk. There had, 
he believed, been no contravention of 
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the provisions of the Mines Regulation 
Act. If he found that there was, he 
should direct the necessary proceedings 
to be taken. 


INLAND REVENUE — RAILWAY PAS- 
SENGER DUTY—THE LONDON, CHAT- 
HAM AND DOVER, AND THE LONDON, 
BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAIL- 
WAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table a Copy 
of al] the Correspondence that passed 
in the year 1875, between the Board of 
Inland Revenue, the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company, and the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way Company, in respect to the basis on 
which the South Eastern Railway was 
assessed for Railway Passenger Duty by 
the Inland Revenue Department, with 
all papers, reports, minutes, and orders 
relative thereto ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that it would be 
inconvenient to comply with the request 
contained in the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — THE QUEEN’S 
PROCTOR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD (for Mr. Torrens) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
What steps have been taken to fill up 
the office of Queen’s Proctor, and whe- 
ther in future the person discharging 
the duties of such office will be paid by 
salary and not by fees? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the office 
of Queen’s Proctor, rendered vacant by 
the sudden death of Mr. Hart Dyke, has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
A. K. Stephenson, the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, under a Royal Warrant of 
2nd August, in the terms of that by 
which the late Queen’s Proctor was ap- 
pointed. This appointment has been 
made ad interim, in order to allow time 
for considering the arrangements to be 
made for the future conduct of the office. 
A Committee of Inquiry has recently 
reported—‘“ That it will not be desirable 
on the occurrence of a vacancy to appoint 
another Queen’s Proctor as a separate 
officer””—and has proposed that the busi- 
ness should be transferred to the Depart- 
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ment of the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
The Solicitor of the Treasury has there- 
fore undertaken the duties of Queen’s 
Proctor under the Royal Warrant 
for the next six months, or longer, if 
necessary, at the expiration of which 
time it is hoped that it will be prac- 
ticable to make permanent arrangements 
for the future conduct of the business by 
the same or a different officer, as may 
be found to be most advantageous for 
the public service. In the meantime, 
the Treasury Solicitor will receive the 
fees hitherto received by the Queen’s 
Proctor, and will account for the same 
to the Treasury. No determination can 
yet be come to as to whether the duties 
of the office will in future be paid by 
salary or by fees. 


Department. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ VANGUARD.” 
QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether, considering 
the success which has attended the efforts 
of many Naval Officers in rescuing their 
ships under circumstances of extreme 
difficulty, he will be prepared to afford 
any assistance in men and materials to 
any Naval Officer or Officers who may 
lay before him a well-considered plan 
for raising H.M.S. “ Vanguard ?” 

Mr. HUNT: I cannot, Sir, recom- 
mend that course. We have lad a 
great number of letters on the subject 
of raising the Vanguard, and a great 
many have proposed that the plans of 
the writer should be carried out at the 
expense of the Admiralty. We have 
not thought it right to adopt that method. 
Every negotiation for a contract for the 
raising of the Vanguard has fallen 
through, and we now propose to ad- 
vertise for tenders for the seiling of the 
ship. The advertisements will appear 
early next week. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNBAR asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What is the number of 
vacancies in the Army Medical Depart- 
ment ; how many appointments were an- 
nounced as open for competition at the 
competitive examination to be held this 
month ; whether the time for entering 
candidates’ names has not now expired ; 
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and, how many candidates have entered 
their names ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, there were 27 vacancies in the 
Army Medical Department ; 50 appoint- 
ments had been announced as open for 
competition at the examination this 
month, and 44 candidates had entered 
their names. 


VISIT OF H.R.A. THE PRINCE OF 
WALES TO INDIA—THE EXPENDI- 
TURE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ©. B. DENISON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he can 
inform the House whether accounts have 
been rendered of the expenditure of 
£60,000, granted in aid of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales’s journey 
in India; and, whether any further Vote 
is likely to be asked for? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER : Yes, Sir, very full accounts 
have been scnt in to me of the expendi- 
ture incurred by His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales during his recent 
visit to India. I may say in passing 
that the way in which those accounts 
have been prepared reflects very great 
credit on Sir Bartle Frere, Colonel 
Ellis, and others who have been em- 
ployed in the keeping of the accounts, 
and show that great economy was exer- 
cised throughout that expedition. The 
accounts have been very carefully au- 
dited by Sir William Anderson, and I 
have gone through them with him. 
There still remains a small number of 
outstanding bills to be provided for, but 
there is a sum of money unexpended 
more than sufficient to cover those bills. 
There certainly will be no occasion for 
any supplementary Vote. On the con- 
trary, there will be a small surplus of, 
perhaps, a few hundred pounds left over 
when the accounts have been finally 
settled. I think I shall be only express- 
ing the feeling of the House when I 
say that we ought not to ask His Royal 
Highness to repay that small surplus 
into the Exchequer. It may very fairly 
be left in the hands of His Royal High- 
ness, considering that he expended his 
own money in the purchase of works of 
art and specimens of Indian manufacture 
which are being exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum. I think, Sir, the 
whole account reflects great credit upon 
ail concerned. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY—THE RADSTOCK 
ACCIDENT—THE BLOCK SYSTEM. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House, when 
completed, the report of Mr. Ravenhill 
upon the recent Railway accident at 
Radstock, in which twelvo persons were 
killed and thirty wounded, on the Mid- 
land line, in order that the House may 
have an opportunity of judging of the 
block system, as applied to single lines ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: When 
the very serious accident occurred at 
Radstock—serious not only in its results, 
but in its special circumstances—fortu- 
nately, Captain Tyler was within reach, 
conducting an inquiry into the previous 
accident near Long Ashton, and he was 
on the spot where the accident happened 
within not many hours. I thought the 
case so serious that I ordered a special 
inquiry, which is now going on, and the 
Report will be laid before Parliament 
at the earliest opportunity. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON LOCAL TAX. 
ATION (IRELAND)—VALUATION. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Burt, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
attention of the Government had been 
called to the evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Local Taxation in Ireland 
on the injustice of the present system 
of valuation in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment wore conscious of the serious ir- 
regularities in local taxation in Ireland, 
and would give the subject serious 
attention during the Recess. Owing, 
however, to the importance and diffi- 
culty of the subject, they could not come 
under any absolute engagement to bring 
in a Bill next Session. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read, 


TURKEY—THE ALLEGED ATROCITIES 
IN BULGARIA.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY rose to call 
attention to the delay in obtaining 
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official information as to the outrages in 
Bulgaria, and to the want of prompt and 
energetic action in the matter on the 
part of the Government and of Her 
Majesty’s Representatives in Turkey. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that the third 
reading of a Bill which was to appro- 
priate public money to the respective 
Services of the Crown appeared to him 
to be a fitting one, if it were not the 
only one he now had, for calling the 
attention of the House to matters in 
which he ventured humbly to think the 
character, if not the interests, of this 
country had been imperilled through the 
action of some of those Services. He 
would not apologize to the House for 
bringing the matter before them. If 
under the circumstances of the end of 
the Session, and the short time at the 
disposal of the House, any excuse was 
needed beyond the gravity of the ques- 
tions involved, he would find ample 
excuse in the fact that last Monday 
evening, when the truth of these charges 
against the Turkish Government was on 
all sides acknowledged, and when to the 
Head of our Government was imputed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, an in- 
difference to these events, and a desire 
to palliate, if not to conceal them, 
the Prime Minister maintained silence 
throughout the whole evening, and, as 
far as the right hon. Gentleman himself 
was concerned, he left Europe and Eng- 
land to imagine that he still adhered 
to his former attitude of sceptical 
apathy. The right hon. Gentleman 
ought to give him (Mr. Ashley) thanks, 
and not censure, for affording him an 
opportunity to repair his omission, 
though whether he received the right 
hon. Gentleman’s thanks or censure— 
greatly as he preferred the former— 
would make no difference in the view he 
held, that it was incumbent on the Go- 
vernment to explain, if they could, 
where the blame lay, for the undoubted 
fact that within a district not three 
days’ journey from the place where they 
were sitting, and under the auspices of a 
Government with whom we were in the 
closest alliance, there were perpetrated 
in the early part of the month of May 
murders, mutilations, rapes, and devas- 
tations, which the much-abused Huns 
and Vandals might have envied for their 
completeness, and yet that it was only in 
the first week in August that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government seemed to be aware 
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of the truth of the statements that had 
been made; and that even now, having 
read the Papers laid on the Table of 
the House that morning, he saw no 
adequate protest communicated to that 
Government the responsibility for whose 
acts this country was, by force of cir- 
cumstances, compelled to share. [‘‘ No, 
no!’”?} Hon. Gentlemen might cry, 
‘““No, no!” but he held that we were 
morally responsible for these acts; and 
he would endeavour to show, before 
he sat down, that what he had said was 
supported by the facts of the case. No 
protest against these cruelties had been 
recorded worthy of the character or of 
the power of England. He was not 
going into renewed details of these 
atrocities, because he would rather leave 
those to the better skilled, and he 
believed the entirely truthful, pens of 
newspaper correspondents. But two re- 
marks he wished first to make in 
answer to those who endeavoured to 
palliate these atrocities by saying that 
they were reprisals for the acts of others, 
and were the necessary concomitants of 
civil war. Both of those positions were 
untrue. By people inside as well as 
outside that House, the attitude of the 
Montenegrin soldiery was unconsciously 
confused with the attitude of the Bul- 
garian peasantry. He did not deny that 
the Montenegrin soldiery were brutal in 
war, though not so bad as formerly, and 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina also, he ad- 
mitted the Rayahswere guilty of isolated 
acts of atrocity, and he did not justify 
them; but he maintained that the 
Bulgarian peasantry had never been 
guilty of organized cruelty, that they 
were an inoffensive people, who were 
perfectly unarmed, and were incapable 
of carrying on war. As to the second 
excuse, when the honour of women 
and the slavery of children became 
the prizes of war among civilized 
nations, then the atrocities which had 
been perpetrated in Bulgaria might be 
described as concomitants of civil war. 
Wealso had had atrocities, but these were 
confined to summary executions and 
wholesale destruction ; but such as those 
to which he called attention never had 
been carried on by any civilized nation, 
and never should be. What he wanted 
to show on going through the Papers 
was, first of all, that the Turkish Go- 
vernment knew perfectly well the cha- 
racter of these Circassians whom they 
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let loose on the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Bulgaria; that the English Govern- 
ment was also acquainted with their 
character, and that the English Govern- 
ment knew that the Turkish Government 
knew the character of these men, who 
were lawless, brutal, and_licentious. 
In October last, 12 refugees returning 
to Herzegovina, were murdered by 
Bashi-Bazouk irregulars in the pre- 
sence of the regular Turkish troops. 
The Grand Vizier, when his attention 
was called to this outrage by Sir Henry 
Elliot, promised that the perpetrators 
would be promptly punished; but time 

assed on, and nothing whatever was 
done to fulfil that promise. Was it right 
or wise, when the British Government had 
thus owned their responsibility, that they 
should have allowed the matter to drop 
without insisting upon redress being 
given? He referred to this transaction 
merely to show that the English Govern- 
ment were perfectly aware of thecharacter 
of these Circassians. When they werefirst 
sent to Bulgaria no less a person than 
Midhat Pasha was Governor of Nish, who 
himself bore testimony that the Bulga- 
rians were a peaceful and laborious 
people, who desired nothing morethanthe 
honour and safety of their families, and 
were willing to pay their taxes. And 
yet the Turkish Government, of which 
Midhat was one of the chiefs, who were 
perfectly well acquainted with the lawless 
character of the Bashi-Bazouks and Cir- 
cassians, let them loose to work their 
will upon that defenceless population. 
He wished to submit a statement to the 
House which he had received from Con- 
stantinople, and he challenged the Go- 
vernment and Sir Henry Elliot to say 
whether it was true or false. It was to 
the following effect :— 

“1, Skefket Pasha, thecommander of the troops 
who were sent from Adrianople to Slieven, him- 
self gave orders to his troops and irregulars to 
ransack the city of Yamboli, four hours distant 
from Slieven. Healso bombarded and destroyed 
entirely the village of Boyardjik, eight hours 
distant from Slieven, whose inhabitants did not 
take any part whatever in the insurrection. 
Skefket Pasha has been appointed General of 
the Imperial Guard of the Sultan’s Palace. 

“2. Reschid Pasha, who destroyed the large 
and flourishing village of Peronshtizza, in the 
Province of Philippopolis, and massacred most 
of its inhabitants, was promoted and appointed 
Colonel of the troops stationed in Slieven. 

“3. Deli Nedjib Effendi, Governor of Plevna, 
who, with Bashi-Bazouks, destroyed about 1,000 


houses in the district of Sevlievo, was reward 
with the decoration Medjidieh of the fifth class. 
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“4, Tossoun Bey, from Karlovo, who destroyed 
the small town of Klisoura, in the Province of 
Philippopolis, and many other villages in the 
district of Gupsa, of the same Province, has been 
appointed Mudir (governor) of Karlovo. 

“5, Ali Pehlivan, the commander of a nume- 
rous band of Bashi-Bazouks, who perpetrated 
many atrocities in the Province of Philippopolis, 
was promoted tothe rank of Bimbashi (Colonel), 
and was allowed to go at the head of 10,000 
Bashi-Bazouks and fight in Servia. 

‘6. Hafiz Pasha, under whose eyes and in 
whose presence the Bashi-Bazouks massacred 
about 600 people in the village of Batzigovo, in 
the Province of Philippopolis. Hafiz Pasha 
also kept for a week within his private apart- 
ments Rainoe, the Bulgarian schoolmistress of 
Otlonkeui, and violated her. Nothing has been 
done to him, and at this moment hé is com- 
mander of a division of the army operating in 
Servia. 

“7, During the latter part of June 50 decora- 
tions of the Medjidieh class were sent to the 
Vali of Adrianople to be distributed among 
those ‘qui se sont distingués en combattant 
Tinsurrection bulgare.’ Such were the phrases 
of the papers at Constantinople. 

“8. Aziz Pasha, who was Governor of Philip- 
popolis at the time of the outbreak of the insur- 
rection in that Province, and whose justice and 
philo-Bulgarianism are well known, was re- 
moved from office and recalled to Constantinople, 
where he is staying now. There is no doubt 
that had Aziz Pasha been maintained in his post 
things would not have reached such lamentable 
proportions. Likewise the Governors of Car- 
lovo and Adjar (small towns in the Province of 
Philippopolis), who had shown some zeal in de- 
fending the Christians and opposing the law- 
lessness of the Bashi Bazouks, were dismissed 
from office and replaced.” 


Those statements he would, if agreeable, 
hand to the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs who could 
take the steps necessary to ascertain 
whether they were true. Some of them, 
he might observe, were corroborated 
by communications from our Consuls 
published in the Blue Book now on the 
Table, and the source from which the 
letter emanated led him to believe that 
all the statements it contained were well- 
founded. It should be remembered that 
during all the time these outrages were 
going on accounts of them were being 
published in the Constantinople news- 
papers, and the Government of Turkey 
had never contradicted them. What 
they did was this. They went to the 
newspaper offices and said—‘‘ Instead 
of publishing these distressing letters, 
send them tous, and we will lay them 
before the Grand Vizier, who will deal 
with the matter.”” The papers of Con- 
stantinople, however, continued to pub- 


ed | lish the letters, not having that confi- 


dence in the Turkish Government which 
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some people appeared to think ought to 
be reposed in them. There could be no 
doubt that our Government was not suf- 
ficiently supplied with information as to 
these occurrences. He desired to speak 
of Her Majesty’s agents in Turkey with 
the greatest possible kindness, more es- 
pecially as they were not present to de- 
fend themselves, but they showed inca- 
pacity to deal with the circumstances in 
which they were placed. The Consul at 
Adrianople, M. Dupuis, was a sufferer 
from chronic paralysis, and was physically 
incapable of acting with that energy 
which the circumstances demanded, and 
he blamed those in authority, who, either 
knowing, or who ought to have known, 
the position of that gentleman, did not 
remove him to some other place and 
appoint another person more capable of 
discharging the duty. The Turkish 
Government were now endeavouring to 
make out that there was a great and or- 
ganized insurrection in Bulgaria, and 
that they were driven into a corner and 
obliged to make use of any means at 
their disposal for its suppression. They 
thus excused themselves for the employ- 
ment of the Circassians; but that was 
very different from the language which 
they held at first when they spoke merely 
of some slight troubles in Bulgaria, which 
they expected speedily to come to an end. 
He (Mr. Ashley) was prepared to admit 
that there was an insurrectionary move- 
ment in the month of May, but those 
engaged in it never exceeded 1,000 men, 
most of them being refugees or Servian 
emissaries. {The hon. Gentleman then 
read a number of extracts for the pur- 
pose of showing that the outbreak in 
Bulgaria was not of such a nature as to 
require the Turkish Government to em- 
ploy irregular troops in addition to their 
Regular forces.] He did not want to 
read more than was necessary from these 
Papers, but in a despatch from Sir Henry 
Elliot to Lord Derby, shortly after the 
change of Government in Constantinople, 
Sir Henry wrote that he would not fail 
to point out the danger—danger, he (Mr. 
Ashley) supposed to the Turkish Go- 
. vernment—of organizing those expedi- 
tions of Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks, 
who were committing the most atrocious 
outrages on humanity and civilization. 
But they did not know whether Sir 
Henry Elliot had done more than this. 
Consul Dupuis, when he informed Sir 
Henry Elliot of the irregular bands 
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of Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians who 
were enrolled by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, said as to their pruceedings he 
had ‘‘no means of ascertaining them.” 
What was a Consul sent to a district 
for, but to find out such means? As to 
others of our officials, they had a certain 
amount of information, but did not act 
with energy, aud grave responsibility 
rested on their superiors for not insisting 
upon their gaining more complcte in- 
formation. At page 267 of the printed 
Papers there was a despatch from Sir 
Henry Elliot to Lord Derby, in which he 
stated that he might ‘‘ accept the assur- 
ance that the accounts as to the Bulgarian 
outrages had been exaggerated to a 
degree which must deprive them of the 
slightest credit.” And this uotwith- 
standing the Report of Mr. Baring, 
which had since appeared. And now as 
toour Home Government. He confessed 
he was always unwilling to make any re- 
marks on men in a high position in that 
House. He felt that young Members 
should avoid doing so; but what. en- 
couragement was given to a Consul who, 
finding himself in a situation of great 
difficulty, sent home official despatches 
which were treated bythe Prime Minister 
as ‘* mere coffee-house babble ?”’ Consul 
Reade said he was inclined to think the 
object of these lawless bands was to dimi- 
nish the numberof Bulgarians—if he had 
said ‘‘ educated” Bulgarians he would 
have been right; for there was an evi- 
dent determination to diminish the in- 
telligent and educated majority of the 
Bulgarians—and all this with the per- 
fect connivance of the authorities. The 
unarmed population was absolutely at 
the mercy of these savages. It was said 
the emergency was so great as to render 
it indispensable to put down the insur- 
rection by any means immediately avail- 
able. But the extermination of a peace- 
ful people was not justifiable in any 
circumstances, and it was to be regretted 
that Sir Henry Elliot did not at once tell 
the Turkish Government that the exter- 
mination of this population for the pur- 
pose of re-adjusting the balance between 
Christians and Mahomedans was not 
justifiable under any circumstances, but, 
instead of doing that, Sir Henry Elliot 
adopted the view that the Turkisk Go- 
vernment had no choice under the cir- 
cumstances but to employ the Circas- 
sians and Bashi-Bazouks. Lord Derby 
wrote to Sir Henry Elliot on the 13th of 
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July. The language of that despatch 
was good, very good; but this he must 
point out—he could find in these Papers 
no instance in which Lord Derby had 
written to Sir Henry Elliot a despatch 
instructing him to read it to the Turkish 
Minister and leave him a copy. He did 
not pretend to any great diplomatic expe- 
rience, but he had always been taught 
that when any serious remonstrance was 
intended, that was the first step. Not 
once had Lord Derby written such a 
despatch, strongly saying that the out- 
rages which had been perpetrated were 
a disgrace to the Turkish Government 
and to humanity; that they would not 
be tolerated by civilized Europe. Nor 
had Lord Derby sent for the Turkish Am- 
bassador in this country and said—‘‘I am 
now speaking to you in the name of the 
Cabinet. I tell you the acts of your Go- 
vernment are a disgrace to humanity, 
and what you are doing will receive no 
countenance from us. I ask you to put 
that in writing and send it to your Go- 
vernment.” But they had nothing of 
the kind. They had no interview with 
the Sultan demanded by the English 
Ambassador. They had only unre- 
ported conversations of Sir Henry 
Elliot with the Vizier, the force and 
character of which they did not 
know, but only the result, which was 
nil. He remembered Lord Palmerston 
writing to a representative of this coun- 
try abroad—‘‘ You are quite right to 
report home whatever is said to you, 
but you are quite wrong to adopt as your 
own all the nonsense which it may con- 
tain ;” but Sir Henry Elliot did adopt as 
his own the statement that the Porte was 
obliged to employ the Bashi-Bazouks. 
There was abundant proof that the 
Porte had Regular soldiers to spare if 
they were required in Bulgaria, there 
being 5,000 present at the time, and Sir 
Henry Elliot abandoned his proper judi- 
cial position in expressing a contrary 
opinion. A paragraph in one despatch 
(Page 372) showed how Consuls were 
indoctrinated with the belief that they 
were to put things in a favourable light 
for the Porte, for Consul Dupuis, unable 
to report a better state of things, said if 
he were compelled to notice the disorders 
committed, it was not from any desire to 
say anything adverse to the Turks. He 
could not help thinking that the difficulty 
of our Government had partly been—and 
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our Consuls acted under the belief that 
they were not to say more than they 
could help about the shortcomings of the 
Turkish Government. With reference 
to newspaper correspondence he said 
that there were hon. Gentlemen in that 
House who talked in a way that showed 
that they forgot what a great advance 
had been made in the way of “ our 
own correspondence” since the pre- 
Crimean days. The newspaper corres- 
pondent under the present state of 
things was not an ill-educated par- 
tizan, but a cultivated traveller, and 
in nine cases out of ten was with- 
out prejudice. His only prejudice was 
that in favour of telling the truth as 
largely and successfully as he could. 
Did they suppose that the newspaper 
correspondents, many of whom they in 
that House personally knew, had any 
desire to back up the Bulgarians against 
the Turks, or the Turks against the 
Bulgarians? They were cosmopolitan 
to the largest extent; they were men 
who had seen the world, and who could 
form mature judgments, and he might 
say that the information received by the 
newspaper Press in this country was 
rapidly supplanting the information 
which the Foreign Office could com- 
mand. A noble Lord opposite had 
demurred to the suggestion of the re- 
sponsibility of our Government for the 
action of the Turks. On that point he 
must appeal to the universal opinion of 
the Turks themselves. He had received 
letters from American missionaries in 
Turkey during the last week, telling 
him that the Turks considered they were 
being backed up by England. He did 
not feel called upon to say whether or no 
in his opinion the Government were right 
in refusing to sign the Berlin Memo- 
randum ; but they should certainly have 
made counter-proposals, and the despatch 
of May 19, in which Lord Derby an- 
nounced that refusal to the Turkish Go- 
vernment was remarkable for its omis- 
sions. One would have expected Lord 
Derby tosay—‘‘ Donot letus be misunder- 
stood. We are not prepared to say that 
you ought not to give guarantees, or that 
you have not broken your pledges. All 
we have done is to say we will not join 
in this minatory action on the part of 
the Northern Powers, for reasons of our 
own; but do not imagine that we are 
going to back you up in whatever you 
may do. We know you are engaging 
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Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks. Do 
not think we shall help you in any diffi- 
culties you may get into on that score.” 
It was incumbent on the Government to 
have said something to that effect, but 
Lord Derby only wrote— 

‘‘Her Majesty’s Government cannot conceal 
from themselves that the gravity of the situa- 
tion has arisen in a great measure from the 
weakness and apathy of the Porte in dealing 
with the insurrection in its earlier stages,’ and 
“ from the want of confidence in Turkish states- 
manship and power of government.” 


How could the Turks understand that, 
except as a direct warning that they 
must make shorter work of Bulgaria 
than they had of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina? Again, could it be supposed 
that the despatch of the Fleet to Besika 
Bay had no effect upon the Turks? 
There was at the time great uncertainty 
as to the cause of the proceeding, but 
they had since heard from the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs that the 
Fleet merely went to protect British sub- 
jects who were in danger at Constanti- 
nople. But at first a very different im- 
pression prevailed. He was reminded 
of a story about one of the Kings of 
Prussia, who, on being told that abusive 
articles were being written against him, 
said—‘‘Oh, never mind! I and my 
subjects have come to a compromise. I 
am to do what I like, and they are to 
say what they like.” He could not help 
thinking that in this matter the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government, had come to a com- 
promise by which the Secretary of State 
was to be allowed to do what he liked, 
and the right hon. Gentleman to say 
what he liked. At any rate, until the 
Papers were laid on the Table, and the 
deputation went to Lord Derby at the 
Foreign Office, there was a notion that 
the Fleet had been sent to Besika Bay 
to meet some threatened attack upon 
Constantinople. The arrival of our 
Fleet must have produced a great effect 
upon the Turks, and if we had led 
them to believe that we should encourage 
them in dealing sharply with the insur- 
gent Provinces, what became of our 
non-intervention? He should doubtless 
be asked what the Government ought to 
have done? It would be dangerous for 
a private Member of that House to 
answer a question of that sort, for un- 
answerable objections could always be 
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stated by the organ of the Foreign Office 
to any plans that might be suggested, 
and therefore he would only say that our 
Government ought to have managed to 
let the Turkish Government. know that 
they were in earnest. He would only 
give as an illustration of a statesman in 
earnest, a proposal made to the British 
Cabinet during the Greek War of In- 
dependence. It was in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s own words (Bulwer’s Life, p. 
293)— 

‘* When accounts came that the Turkish fleet 
had carried away Greeks as slaves, I called the 
attention of the Cabinet to this circumstance, 
and urged that it would be a stain-on our na- 
tional character if we did not make an effort to 
recover them. The Duke of Wellington received 
the proposition coldly; Aberdeen treated the 
matter as a thing we had no right to interfere 
with. Bathurst—as the exercise of a legitimate 
right on the part of the Turks—and Ellen- 
borough as rather a laudable action. They said 
—What do you propose we should do? I said, 
we have some hold over the Pasha by the pre- 
sence of Ibrahim and his army in the Morea. 
Let the Pasha know that till the whole of the 
slaves are given up that army will be starved in 
pawn.” 


Sir Henry Bulwer wrote to Lord Pal- 
merston from Constantinople, in July, 
1838, and forcibly conveyed to him 
that the influence of England would 
be less in proportion to the services 
she might render to Turkey, than 
in proportion to the dread she was 
able to inspire. He (Mr. Ashley) con- 
curred in that statement, and thought 
that if the British Government wished 
to show a due sense of the atrocities 
that had been committed, they should 
make so strong a representation to 
the Turkish Government as to show 
that they were in earnest, and they 
ought to recall Sir Henry. Elliot from 
Constantinople on the grovad that the 
Foreign Office had not been properly in- 
formed of what was going on, and that 
he had not been able to control the 
Turkish Government. He wished now 
to say a few words as to the future. 
This was an important moment, when 
the Recess was coming on and the House 
would not meet again for six months. 
He was in favour of a spirited foreign 
policy, but the spirit he wished to per- 
vade our policy was a spirit of freedom 
on behalf of oppressed nationalities. 
The influence of England had always in 
the long run been exercised in that 
direction. This was not a question as 
between Mahomedanism and Christian- 
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ity; but it was a question of a ruling 
army encamped on a soil upon which 
had grown up new nationalities, which 
had made strides in education and re- 
finement, that had made the yoke bur- 
densome which had before been lightly 
borne. Much had been said of the in- 
tegrity of Turkey. He trusted that the 
time would never come when the integ- 
rity of Turkey would be regarded not 
as the means to an end, but as the end 
itself. Many persons looked upon the 
integrity of Turkey as a golden calf to 
be worshipped, and not as a means to 
an end—that end being to prevent any 
other Power from obtaining a dangerous 
preponderance in the East. The time 
was, however, rapidly approaching when 
there would be many other means to 
that end. Let the House remember how 
completely the aspect of Europe had 
changed since the Crimean War. Ger- 
many had become a great Power. : Italy 
had become united. Austria had be- 
come far stronger because she had no 
Italy to curb, and her Provinces were 
more reconciled to each other. There 
were thus three Powers—where there 
were none before—to curb the ambition 
of Russia. The condition of Russia 
had also entirely changed, for she had 
now a peaceable Emperor, and the coun- 
try was not anxious for war. TheCrimean 
War was as much caused by the refusal 
of the Porte backed up by England to 
surrender the Hungarian refugees to the 
Emperor Nicholas as by the question of 
the Holy Places. Russia had now ceased 
to assume her former aggressive attitude, 
and it was desirable to seize the pre- 
sent moment. Another Emperor might 
succeed to the throne animated by dif- 
ferent feelings, and England ought to 
be ready to co-operate with Russia or 
any other Powers in order that these 
Provinces should as early and as peace- 
ably as possible receive an autonomy 
and a Government of their own, sub- 
ject only to the Porte as their suzerain 
to whom they should also pay a tribute. 
This Turkish policy of sitting upon the 
safety valve might be worthy of the cap- 
tain of a Mississippi steamer, but not of 
a civilized State. The ruling Turk had 
not, in fact, changed since the time 
when the streets of Alexandria were 
strewn with the books of the Alexandria 
library, and when the Caliph Omar ex- 
claimed—‘‘ If these books are in favour 
of the Koran they are unnecessary, and 
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if they are contrary to the Koran they 
are mischievous, and so burn them 
all.” The Turk had not changed in 
his views from that day to this. He 
was not speaking of some half dozen 
Europeanized Turks at Constantinople, 
but of the nation at large. The ordinary 
Turk was a grave, honest man, but 
he was as benighted asever he was. The 
Bulgarian population, on the other hand, 
had during the last 20 years made enor- 
mous strides. Schools had been estab- 
lished in almost every village, and it was 
the jealousy of this on the part of the 
Turk which had been the cause of half 
the atrocities that had been committed, 
and which had been directed principally 
against the priests and schoolmasters. 
England was strong enough to do what 
was right and just, and if Russia was 
to be fought, let us fight her openly, and 
not over the prostrate bodies of these 
Bulgarians. In the Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston he found that in 1848 he remarked 
that the real policy of England was to 
be the champion of justice and of right. 
She was, of course, Lord Palmerston 
said, to act with moderation and pru- 
dence, and not to be the Quixote of the 
world; but she ought to give the weight 
of her moral sanction and support wher- 
ever she thought justice was, and when- 
ever she thought wrong had been done, 
and in such a case she would never 
find herself altogether alone. It was 
a narrow and false policy, Lord Palmer- 
ston added, to suppose that this country 
or that wasto be marked outasthe eternal 
ally or perpetual enemy of England. She 
had no eternal ally, and no perpetual 
enemy. There were, however, people, in 
1876, who thought that Turkey was to 
be our eternal ally, and Russia our 
perpetual enemy. Lord Palmerston 
went on to say our interests alone were 
eternal and perpetual, and that every 
British Minister should make the in- 
terest of England the shibboleth of his 
policy. He (Mr. Ashley) contended that 
the interests of England were not con- 
cerned in sacrificing justice and right 
to the mythical notion of keeping the 
Russian Fleet out of the Mediterranean, 
where we could meet her on equal terms, 
in alienating from England the feelings 
of these nascent peoples and throwing 
them into the arms of Russia, or in 
checking the development of new 
free States. He could not think that 
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to the emancipation of these subject- 
races; but he would remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that the Conservative 
Party were kept out of office fur many 
years by their ill-disguised hostility to 
Italian emancipation. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Well, if an objection was raised, he 
would not say their hostility, but their 
lukewarmness. He ventured to say 
that if the country thought that Her 
Majesty’s Government or the Party 
which followed them were really indif- 
ferent to the aspiration of these subject- 
races in Turkey, the same feeling would 
be excited, and they would suffer from 
the same cause. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that although 
he could not think that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Poole (Mr. Ashley) had 
made out a case which would justify the 
House in censuring the Government and 
its diplomatic representatives in Turkey 
—he rejoiced that an opportunity had 
been given to the House before the Ses- 
sion closed of expressing their horror at 
the outrages which had occurred in Bul- 
garia. They could now offer to Bulgaria 
nothing but barren sympathy; but with 
respect to Servia, against which country 
the fortune of war seemed to be turning, 
the debate might be attended with good 
results. The Servians might be unable 
to resist the Turks in the open field and 
the contest would assume the character 
of a guerilla warfare, in which the 
Bashi-Bazouks and other irregular troops 
would find opportunities for perpetrating 
the atrocities which had occurred in Bul- 
garia. Lord Derby, writing on the 9th 
of August, only two days ago, to Sir 
Henry Elliot, said— 

“Tt appears to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the capture of Saitschar may probably lead 
to the occupation of a considerable part of 
Servia by Turkish forces. 

“T have therefore to instruct your Excellency 
to urge strongly on the Porte that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that its troops should be kept 
under proper control; that the unarmed popu- 
lation should be spared; and that any repetition 
of the outrages committed in Bulgaria should be 
avoided. 

“Your Excellency will point out that any 
renewal of such outrages would prove more dis- 
astrous to the Porte than the loss of a battle. 
The indignation of Europe would become un- 
controllable, and interference in a sense hostile 
to Turkey would inevitably follow.” 


He (Mr. Forsyth) felt sure that these 
words would find an echo in the heart of 
every Englishman. Now the object of 
the speech of his hon. Friend was to 
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censure the Foreign Secretary and Sir 
Henry Elliot, and he would take the two 
cases separately. First, with respect to 
Lord Derby. There ought, he sub- 
mitted, to be evidence before them to 
show that the noble Lord did not act 
with promptitude and energy on the in- 
formation before him before they could 
pass such a Resolution. He thought he 
could demonstrate that not a shadow of 
a shade of blame attached to Lord Derby 
throughout the whole of these transac- 
tions. Lord Derby was here in England, 
and could only act upon the information 
before him. He could not act upon 
mere rumour or report, and, on the in- 
formation he received, he did act with 
promptitude and energy. The insurrec- 
tion broke out at the end of April, but 
the first intimation of any disturbance in 
Bulgaria which reached Lord Derby was 
received in a despatch dated May 4, and 
it contained these words—‘‘Some dis- 
turbances have taken place in Philip- 
popolis.” In a despatch of the 7th of 
May that statement was repeated; and 
the first allusion Lord Derby made to 
the subject was to be found in his letter 
of the 25th of May, in which he said— 
“Her Majesty’s Government approve the 
communication which your Excellency intends 
to make to the Turkish Government upon the 
subject of the recent outbreak in Bulgaria.” 
Writing on the 20th of May, Consul 
Reade informed Lord Derby that ‘the 
rising of the Bulgarians is all but put 
down;’’ and he received no further 
communication on the subject until the 
9th of June, when Consul Reade wrote to 
say—‘‘I have heard nothing particular 
to report.” Up to that time that was 
all the information Lord Derby had. 
From a despatch dated the 18th of June, 
received 10 days later, he first heard of 
the Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks being 
brought into Bulgaria. Well, the day 
beforethe substance of what had appeared 
in The Daily News was brought before 
both Houses of Parliament, and on the 
26th Lord Derby wrote to Sir Henry 
Elliot, urging him to make inquiries and 
furnish information, and enclosing the 
newspaper reports, as he did also, in a 
later letter, those which subsequently 
appeared. The next despatch was from 
Sir Henry Elliot, who enclosed two 
despatches from Vice Consul Dupuis on 
the subject of the outrages. Sir Henry 
Elliot said that the excesses were un- 
questionably very great; but that there 
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had been monstrous exaggeration ; that 
cases of revolting cruelty had been 
mentioned to him which turned out 
on investigation to be fictitious; and 
adding that, while atrocities had been 
committed, the Christians commenced 
them, although the Turks were the 
greatest offenders.. So that even then 
Lord Derby was told that great doubt was 
thrown upon Vice Consul Dupuis’ Report, 
and informed that some things that were 
stated were known to be false. Lord 
Derby, however, on the 14th of July 
wrote to Sir Henry Elliot directing him 
to bring the Reports of the Vice Consul 
under the notice of the Porte, and to 
urge strongly that orders should be 
given to the local authorities without 
loss of time to repress the outrages and 
punish those concerned in them, and 
that a proclamation should be issued to 
put a stop, under severe penalties, to 
the sale of women and children, and 
directing the release of all persons im- 
properly detained in custody, and that 
those released should be protected. 
What, he asked, could Lord Derby at 
that time have done more? No hon. 
Member of the House—no matter how 
strong might be his desire to put down 
the commission of outrages—could have 
written in a stronger or more determined 
manner than Lord Derby did. On the 
19th of July Lord Derby again wrote to 
Sir Henry Elliot, approving what he 
had done in the way of addressing re- 
monstrances to the Porte with reference 
to these atrocities. The first Report 
made by Mr. Baring in relation to the 
matter bore date July 25, but was not 
received until the 4th of August. It 
stated that he had visited the villages, 
and, as far as he could gather about 
12,000 Bulgarians had perished; the 
number of Turks killed being, in his 
opinion, short of 1,000, many of whose 
deaths had been attended with circum- 
stances of great cruelty, On the 8th of 
August Lord Derby again wrote to Sir 
Henry Elliot in strong, emphatic, and 
indignant terms, instructing him to make 
further representations to the Porte in 
reference to the atrocities, and stating 
that he could not speak too strongly of 
the horror which the statements received 
had aroused in the minds of the Govern- 
ment and the people of this country. 
Sir Henry Elliot was also instructed to 
report further as the progress of the in- 
surrection and the incidents connected 
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with it. This was the whole of the Cor- 
respondence by means of which the 
House was able to judge whether Lord 
Derby had or had not been guilty of 
remissness or neglect in reference to the 
subject of the atrocities; and he con- 
tended that as far as Lord Derby was 
concerned, and as far as his means of 
procuring information enabled him to 
act, he lost no single moment of time, 
but acted with energy and decision. If 
that were so, there was no basis for the 
first part of his hon. Friend’s speech, 
which called upon the House to censure 
the conduct of Lord Derby. He felt 
bound to admit, with regard to Sir Henry 
Elliot, that he did not seem to have been 
sufficiently alive to the gravity of the 
circumstances in which he had to act. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
at the time engrossing and momentous 
events were happening in Constantino- 
ple, where Sir Henry Elliot was. First, 
there was the massacre at Salonica, then 
there was the deposition of the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz; and, in the next place, there 
came the assassination of several Turkish 
Ministers. In addition to all this, there 
was the fact the Porte constantly denied 
the truth of the statements made in re- 
lation to the outrages alleged to have 
been committed; but, at the same time, 
he must admit that there was a certain 
absence of energy and a disposition to 
believe the Turkish statements as against 
those made by Christians which some- 
what surprised him. An examination 
of the different statements made must 
convince anyone that gross exaggeration 
was indulged in on both sides, although 
it was clear to his mind that the outrages 
of the Turks outweighed those of the 
Christians a hundred-fold. Yes! there 
were atrocities on both sides, and it 
might be said—‘‘ Are you to ignore the 
atrocities of the Bulgarians, and to heap 
all your wrath upon the Turks?’ This, 
however, was not the way to put the 
question. The point of view from which 
he regarded it was this—Her Majesty’s 
Government was not dealing with a host 
of savages, but with a Government in 
friendly alliance with England, and pos- 
sessing a Regular Army sufficiently 
strong to repress excesses indulged in 
by its irregular forces. It was different 
with the insurgents, who had been down- 
trodden for centuries, and had perhaps 
become brutalized by oppression, so that 
they so far forgot themselves as in some 
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instances to give way to feelings of re- 
venge. This country had a right to call 
the Turkish Government to a severe ac- 
count for what had occurred, and it was 
no sufficient answer for the Porteto say 
that atrocities had been committed on 
the other side. If a Government was 
too weak, or was unwilling to repress 
these atrocities, it was not fit to be a 
Government — certainly not a Govern- 
ment to which the moral support of 
England ought to be extended. The 
hon. and learned Member then pro- 
ceeded to quote from the Correspondence, 
which contained many most distressing 
details, in order to show that the balance 
of atrocities committed by the Turks 
was far heavier as compared with those 
committed by the Bulgarians. The Tur- 
kish Government had sent out a Com- 
missioner with extraordinary powers, 
but he (Mr. Forsyth) did not believe the 
Report. The challenge was as to particu- 
lar localities and circumstances, but the 
Commissioner dealt only in vague genera- 
lities. He (the Commissioner) did, indeed, 
say that there was a document which con- 
tained the plan of the details of the in- 
surrection, and which stated that the 
men and women of Mussulmans were 
to be murdered ; and that this document 
had appended to it the names of a num- 
ber of persons concerned. All import- 
ant, however, as it was to the Turkish 
Government, this document had never 
seen the light ; and, therefore, its exist- 
ence could hardly be believed in. No 
doubt there had been individual atroci- 
ties on the part of the insurgents, but 
nothing like what there had been on the 
other side; and it was admitted that Ba- 
shi-Bazouks and Circassians had been let 
loose on these people ‘ to diminish their 
numbers ’’—that was, to murder them. 
Sir Henry Elliot, to whom Midhat Pacha 
had denied the outrages, said that he 
wished that it were possible to accept the 
denial ; but the testimony as to the out- 
rages committed upon Bulgarian women 
and children was too strong to be dis- 
believed. ‘There was also the statement 
of a gentleman who had travelled from 
Schumla in company with a high Otto- 
man functionary, and who on his way 
asked the police if they had profited by 
the rising to diminish the number of 
Bulgarians, and he added that he feared 
that they had not done everything in 
their power and everything that they 
ought to have done in this direction. 
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After that who could wonder that atroci- 
ties had been committed by the irregular 
troops’? Moreover, the fact had been 
overlooked that after the insurrection 
was over, and the prisoners were about 
to be examined, judicial torture was re- 
sorted to by the Turkish authorities for 
the purpose of extracting confessions 
and procuring condemnation. The ques- 
tion now was as regarded the future. 
Could we, as a Christian nation and a 
free people, continue to give a moral 
countenance and support to a nation 
whose Government had allowed the hor- 
rors of which they had just heard to be 
perpetrated, unchecked and unreproved 
until England had at length sternly re- 
monstrated with her? It seemed that if 
we did so we should be creating for our- 
selves a totally false position in England 
as regarded the grounds upon which we 
gave our support to Turkey at all. We 
had stood by Turkey longer than any 
other nation had done. We had been 
her friend and we had put faith in her 
promises for the reform of her Govern- 
ment, which she had broken over and 
overagain. Under these circumstances, 
we should let the Turkish Government 
know that as the price of our friendship 
and our alliance for the future there 
must be a total change in their attitude 
towards the Christian population which 
was subject to them. Turkey had much 
to repent of in the past, and Servia was 
now before her, where the same cruelties 
would be perpetrated if the voice of 
England did not make itself heard in 
stern and unmistakeable tones. Servia, 
perbaps, might not be able to meet Tur- 
key in the open field, but, nevertheless, 
she would be able to carry on a pro- 
tracted guerilla warfare, and would not 
be eventually conquered. Thus a long 
and desultory conflict would ensue, in 
which many atrocities might occur if 
steps were not taken to prevent them. 
If the war continued for any length of 
time the feelings of the Slav populations 
of Russia and Austria would become so 
excited that they would force the hands 
of those Governments, who would be 
compelled to go to war in defence of 
Servia, and would not allow her to be 
conquered. And he did not believe that 
England would allow a shot to be fired 
or a shilling to be expended by herself 
in defence of Turkey to prevent that 
interference. The sooner, therefore, 
Her Majesty’s Government began to 
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propose mediation for the purpose of 
stopping the advance of Turkey into 
Servia the better it would be for the 
peace of Europe. In his opinion the 
best thing that could happen for Turkey 
would be that her Christian provinces, 
which under the present system formed 
a gangrened limb, should be entirely 
separated from her and formed into 
free and independent States, which would 
act as a barrier between herself and the 
rest of Europe. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought every 
one must agree that the House could 
hardly have separated without some 
further allusion to the subject which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Poole (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) had brought under their 
notice. The eloquent remarks with 
which his hon. Friend had concluded 
his speech would alone afford a justifi- 
cation for the Notice which he had given. 
He (Mr. Forster) candidly admitted that 
if he had put a Motion on the Paper he 
did not think that he should have ex- 
pressed it in terms which would make it 
appear to have been framed to convey a 
positive censure on the Government, and 
for this reason—that this was a matter 
of such immense importance, deeply con- 
cerning the honour and credit of the 
country, and especially as regarded the 
future action of Government, that they 
should, if possible, come to a nearly 
unanimous conclusion with regard to 
the policy they would suggest to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to their ex- 
pression of the feeling of the country. 
He therefore deprecated any spirit of 
Party feeling being excited by the fact 
of any direct attack being made upon 
the Government. But his hon. Friend 
had not put his Notice in the form of a 
Motion. At the same time, what he had 
said with regard to the past, and what 
the hon. and learned Member for Mary- 
lebone (Mr. Forsyth) had stated in reply 
to him, seemed to make it impossible 
that the past could be entirely over- 
looked, and doubtless Her Majesty’s 
Government themselves would desire an 
opportunity of giving additional expla- 
nations in reference to it. It was, for 
instance, rather an astonishing fact that 
when terrible deeds had been perpe- 
trated on such an extensive scale as re- 
called to memory the atrocities of ancient 


times or the Middle Ages, within a few 


days’ journey of London, the particulars 
of which had been in the knowledge of 
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the newspaper correspondents for the 
last six weeks, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should not have received reliable 
information with regard to them until a 
very few days ago. This was in itself 
a fact that required explanation, and he 
could not help thinking that if the Go- 
vernment had to live over this time again 
they would take care that they did ob- 
tain information more quickly, and act 
upon it more quickly than they did. 
The House would recollect that it was 
on the 26th June that he ventured to 
ask the Prime Minister as to a statement 
that appeared in Zhe Daily News. It 
was the first statement respecting these 
atrocities, and it had been wonderfully 
borne out by what now proved to be the 
facts. The Correspondent did not pre- 
tend to give exact figures, admitting 
that the dreadful atrocities committed 
had a tendency to exaggerate themselves. 
He did not vouch for numbers, but he 
stated that from 13,000 to 18,000 had 
been killed; and in his second letter he 
put the number at 12,000, which was 
what the official investigator imagined 
it to be. The Correspondent said 100 
villages were believed to have been 
burnt, though he did not vouch for the 
number, and he gave many details, men- 
tioning one terrible story of burning, 
which he did not give as a fact, but 
which he hoped might not be true. The 
right hon. Gentleman was glad the other 
day to find that this was a falsehood; 
but, on looking at the papers this 
morning, he (Mr. Forster) was sorry to 
see that the way in which that atrocity 
was denied did not appear to him to dis- 
prove the fact. There were other oc- 
currences not quite so glaring, but almost 
as bad, of the truth of which there could 
be no doubt. The reply of the Prime 
Minister was that it was true that the 
war was carried on between the in- 
vaders and the Bashi-Bazouks and 
Circassians with great ferocity, but the 
information which had been received 
certainly did not justify the statements 
which had appeared in the newspapers. 
Thus it appeared that Ministers were 
entirely in the dark with regard to the 
truth or falsehood of those statements. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. Forsyth) said 
Lord Derby did not lose a moment 
in ascertaining the truth. He could 
hardly think that was quite correct. He 
could not for a moment suppose that 
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Lord Derby, in his intense anxiety about 
Eastern Affairs, had not himself read 
those accounts on June 23. He should 
havethought that, without waiting forany 
Question being asked of him, he would 
have telegraphed at once to Constanti- 
nople to ask whether the horrible story 
was true, especially as he did not think 
they ought to have been exceedingly 
surprised, seeing that they had informa- 
tion of the employment of irregular 
troops, whose character was known to 
them. Beyond that, they had in their 
hands a despatch of Sir Henry Elliot, 
dated June 8, in which he said that the 
Bulgarian insurrection appeared to have 
been put down, though he regretted to 
say with cruelty, and in some places 
with brutality. Knowing what these 
irregular troops were he was surprised 
that no telegram was sent, and much 
more surprised that when Lord Derby 
had assured the Duke of Argyll that 
further inquiries would be immedi- 
ately made, these inquiries were not 
made by telegraph. He should have 
thought, if the telegraph was of any 
use, it would have been used on that 
occasion. The Government sent no 
telegram ; the newspapers did, and when 
he again interrogated the Government 
they had no information, whereas Zhe 
Daily News had received a longer list of 
atrocities and more detailed information, 
and similar information appeared in The 
Times, showing that in all probability 
the stories were now true, and creating 
a great change in public opinion in 
England. This was so marked that one 
journal, Zhe Daily Telegraph, which had 
said when the first letter appeared in 
The Daily News that it was utterly im- 
possible the news could be true, and that 
“these villages did not even exist,” 
no longer attempted to deny the general 
truth of the story. The Government 
were more ignorant than anybody else. 
They had no information, and made no 
attempt to get it. He confessed if 
they had realized the meaning of the 
report and the responsibility of this 
country in the matter they would have 
set more eagerly to work to get the 
information upon which to base pro- 
tests of misrepresentation. At the same 
time, he admitted the Government had 
been misled by Sir Henry Elliot. He 
had been informed of the statements 
in Zhe Daily News. They had con- 
stantly been brought before him, as he 
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happened to know, by persons in Con- 
stantinople whose representations he 
ought not to have dismissed as unworthy 
of credit. Sir Henry ought to be called 
upon to explain why he treated as un- 
worthy of credit statements brought to 
him in this way and which afterwards 
turned out to be substantially correct. 
Then coming to the position of the Prime 
Minister on July 10th. There was no 
answer to the Question then asked him, 
though he had the information con- 
tained in Consul Reade’s despatch of 
June 16th. That was in the hands of 
the Government, and it stated that it 
was an object with the Turks to diminish 
the Bulgarians as much as possible. He 
was surprised at the answer of the Prime 
Minister on July 10th in the face of that 
despatch. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to explain that I had not seen 
that despatch. From circumstances which 
I can in private explain to the right hon. 
Gentleman, but which would weary the 
House, I had not received that despatch. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
very glad indeed to have that explana- 
tion. They all knew how’ busy the Prime 
Minister must be, and that, although 
a despatch had reached the Foreign 
Office, he had not seen it. Sir Henry 
Elliot, who did not appear to have 
realized what had occurred so near his 
own house, seemed to have turned a 
deaf ear to representations made to him 
concerning the atrocities, and to have 
lent an ear freely to any sort of apology 
for the Constantinople Government. As 
to his despatch of July 25th it appeared 
to him (Mr. Forster) that Zhe Daily News 
correspondence was as well worthy of 
eredit as the extract from The Levant 
Herald ; and it was surprising that in 
the same despatch, while he spoke of the 
credulity of Zhe Daily News as being 
imposed on, he did not mention Consul 
Reade’s despatch containing the news 
of the promotion of the man who had 
been concerned in the atrocities. He 
must have also received the despatch of 
Vice Consul Dupuis from Adrianople, 
which said— 

“ Judicial torture, as your Excellency is aware, 
is a common practice in connection with judicial 
proceedings now going on against Bulgarian 
political prisoners,” 
and he must have received the telegram 
from Philippopolis, at which the number 
of killed were stated at ‘‘ below 15,000.” 
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With that telegram in his possession he 
sent a despatch describing correspond- 
ence as sensational the statements in 
which did not go beyond his own in- 
formation. On the 6th of July Sir 
Henry Elliot said that without an agent 
on the spot he was unable to say more 
than that there were atrocities, chiefly 
committed by the Turks. Feeling his 
want of information, it was astonishing 
he did not send some one to the spot 
until he was directed to do so by the 
Government. Mr. Baring, in the letter 
he had sent from Therapia, said he had 
great difficulty in obtaining information ; 
and no wonder, considering that he did 
not speak Bulgarian, and the dragoman 
could not, and the accompanying Consul 
could not, and the Bulgarians were in 
constant fear of the Turks. The natural 
consequence of leaving this inquiry to 
persons ignorant of the Bulgarian lan- 
guage would be that a Report favour- 
able to the Turks would be received 
with suspicion and mistrust. He could 
not understand why at the later stages 
also more use had not been made of the 
telegraph wires. The last information 
in the official Papers was a telegram of 
the 30th July, but Zhe Daily News 
had telegraphic information from Philip- 
popolis of all that had passed. He could 
not understand why the Government 
could not have had something like the 
same information. They could. hardly 
have been deterred by considerations of 
expense. There were three questions to 
be fairly considered in connection with 
this matter ; first, what did this terrible 
story mean? how far had we anything 
to do with it? and what lessons were to 
be learned from it to guide us in future 
action? The story, he thought, meant 
more than mere atrocity and devastation. 
It threw a light on the government of 
these Christian Provinces. The Prime 
Minister had evidently heard something 
about the relation of the Bulgarians and 
the Circassians, and he told the House 
the story of the Circassians fighting for 
their independence in the Caucasus and 
becoming voluntary exiles and settlers 
in Bulgaria at atime when there was 
general sympathy with them. Well, he 
(Mr. Forster) did not mean to enter upon 
any reproach of thesemen. He remem- 
bered when this country did feel great 
sympathy with the Circassians fighting 
for their freedom against the Russians, 
and their subsequent story, as he would 
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tell it, was this. They left their country 
with a natural hatred of the Christians, 
and he wished the hospitality which the 
Turks extended to them had been ex- 
tended to them at their own expense. 
Great care was taken not to send the 
Circassians to Turkish villages. They 
were given land without payment. In 
many cases, as he learned on authority 
that would satisfy the Government, Bul- 
garians were made to build houses for 
them, and had either not received more 
than half the payment promised, or no 
payment at all. The Circassians were 
naturally looked upon as intruders ; they 
would not settle in the country, and in 
a few years they sold their interest in 
the land, and had been living the lives 
of gentlemanly brigands ever since. 
This constant brigandage had, of course, 
brought about ill-feeling, and then came 
last autumn the first beginning of any 
kind of insurrection. Up to that time 
there had been the usual government of 
Christians by Turks, and that there was 
misgovernment there was no attempt 
on the part of the Turkish Government 
to deny. In Bulgaria it was worse in 
some respects than in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, because the people in Bulgaria 
were peaceful and inoffensive, and could 
be more successfully tyrannized over 
and oppressed than those of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. When the insurrection 
in these Provinces was going on, it oc- 
curred to a very few in Bulgaria that 
they would have an insurrection too, 
and there was not a man in this country 
who would not have felt, under the cir- 
cumstances, an enormous temptation to 
insurrection. Some few young men 
rose ; somebody made it their business to 
inform the Turkish Government; they 
were arrested, and there was an end to 
the disturbance in October last year. 
But an excuse was made to put a large 
number of persons in prison, and the 
Turkish population was to some extent 
empowered to keep order. We know 
what was meant by the Turks keeping 
order amongst the Bulgarians. The 
Stamboul in November and December last 
year recorded terrible acts of brigandage, 
murder, robbery, dishonoured women, 
with the connivance of the authorities, 
and there was no attempt by the Turkish 
Government to deny these acts. Could 
it be wondered that there were some few 
Bulgarians in a state ofrevolt? A slight 
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all through the country, and by the de- 
struction of 10,000 or 15,000 lives. It 
was the greatest puzzle to him how so 
many could be killed, till from inquiries 
he received what he believed to be the 
explanation—namely, that before the 
5,000 Regular troops had been sent, an 
army of Bashi-Bazouks and other ir- 
regulars, numbering, he wastold, 18,000, 
were employed. The result was that 
the inhabitants of the Christian villages 
were in an intense state of alarm, and 
no wonder; they sent to the authorities, 
asking—‘‘ Are you going to protect us ?” 
and the answer was, they must pro- 
tect themselves. Of course they set to 
work to do so; the men from the smaller 
villages went to the large ones, and then 
the Bashi-Bazouks came down upon 
them. The worst part of the matter 
was that the Regular troops, instead 
of stopping these atrocities, assisted in 
the work of destruction. He held in his 
hand a letter from a Bulgarian merchant 
in Constantinople—a respectable man, 
who was anything but hostile to the 
Turkish Government. He gave story 
after story of outrages committed by the 
troops themselves, and the terrible tor- 
tures practised upon the poor people to 
make them accuse the priests and school- 
masters, the men whom they most re- 
spected. He did not believe there had 
been any attempt on the part of the 
Turkish Government to punish the per- 
petrators of these atrocities, and there 
would have been nothing but praise for 
them, but for the representations made 
on the part of the Christian Governments. 
It was a strong accusation to be made 
even by. an independent Member against 
any Government, and especially against 
one with which we were in alliance; but 
he could not resist the conclusion that 
there was a positive intention on the 
part of the Turkish Government to strike 
terror into these Bulgarians, so that 
their troops might the more easily put 
down the insurrection. He would say 
nothing about religion; but this was a 
case in which the ruling minority were 
allowed to carry arms, while the large 
majority of the population were not per- 
mitted to carry arms for their protection. 
A minority in that state of affairs would 
always make a terrible misuse of their 
arms, and it was hopeless to expect good 
government in those distant Provinces 
where a small minority of Mussulmans 
governed a large majority of Christians. 
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The sooner the House of Commons and 
the Government took that fact into its 
consideration the better, and it pointed 
to some sort of local authority. They 
were told that Russia was in favour 
of such a change, and that every- 
thing supported by Russia was opposed 
to the interests of England. Now, he 
very much doubted whether there was 
any ground for all this jealousy of 
Russia. There was no other possible 
future for these Provinces, and-if we 
took up a position antagonistic to Russia 
we might find that we had lost all our 
influence in this part of Europe. Then 
came the question what were we to do 
under the circumstances? It might be 
said that these were not the only atroci- 
ties in the world. There were atrocities 
lately committed in Spain, but we did 
not interfere, and it might be asked why 
we were anxious to interfere in Turkey. 
He would say in answer that the reason 
was that we had interfered. In one of 
the first letters Zhe Daily News gave an 
extract from a Turkish paper stating 
that— 

“England will protect us from Russia, and 
leave us to take care of our rebels ourselves; ” 
and again—“ England will protect us from the 
interference of foreigners, and leave us to deal 
with our rebels as we can.” 


Undoubtedly that had been the effect of 
our policy. It might not have been neces- 
sary to concur in the Berlin Note, but it 
was the continuation of an attempt on 
the part of the Three Powers to interfere 
for the protection of the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey. He did not blame the 
Turkish Government for believing that 
the nation which protected her by money 
and soldiers 20 years ago would be as 
ready to do it again, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave some countenance 
to this belief when he was asked whether 
England would interfere. He said that 
she would not, but that she expected no 
one else to interfere. He did not blame 
the Government for taking this view, 
but the necessary consequence was that 
Turkey believed she would have the 
protection of this country against inter- 
ference, and therefore we incurred a 
certain responsibility, and were bound 
to see what was done in her Provinces. 
When Lord Derby said he could not 
guarantee Turkey against suicide or di- 
sease, but only against murder, he ought 
to have added that he could not gua- 
rantee her against the penalty of murder, 
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and it was that penalty she was now in- 
curring. With the part we had taken 
the only course we could pursue was to 
show Turkey that no sense of our own 
interests and no jealousy of other Go- 
vernments would induce us to sanction 
these atrocities. He did not know any 
other way of expressing that determina- 
tion except by withdrawing our Minister 
from a country where our diplomacy 
seemed to have so little effect. As long 
as England was giving the impression to 
all Europe that she was the friend of 
Turkey, she was bound to see that this 
Power, the life of which we had pro- 
longed, did not commit these atrocities. 
It was constantly said by many both in 
and out of Parliament that this country 
ought to have no sympathy with the 
Servians, that there never was a war so 
unprovoked, and so little to be justified, 
and that it proceeded from Russian in- 
trigue and Servian ambition. He was 
not going to gauge the depths of Rus- 
sian intrigue, but with a country go- 
verned like Turkey, and with Provinces 
so badly treated and so oppressed for 
centuries, there, if there were any neigh- 
bouring Power which had selfish mo- 
tives, that Power would have the greatest 
means and opportunity of intrigue. The 
Emperor of Russia was himself the 
greatest friend of peace, but there might 
have been instigations to insurrection 
from private individuals in Russia or 
even from Government officials. But why 
were such instigations dangerous? Be- 
cause of the materials they had to work 
upon, and if Englishmen were in the 
place of these people they would need 
no intrigues to press them on to revolt. 
He did not know what might be the per- 
sonal ambition of the Prince of Servia, 
but they had now to think of the Servian 
people. They had made a declaration 
of war, but it should be remembered 
that the grandfathers of the present 
Servians were the slaves of the Turks. 
There was not a family in Servia in 
which stories of atrocities committed by 
Turks were not handed down from father 
to son, and when these people found 
men of the same race near them sub- 
jected to outrages by the Turkish troops 
could the House be surprised at the 
sympathy they exhibited? There was 
not an Englishman in their position who 
would not do the same. It was, there- 
fore, unreasonable to charge the Servians 
with having begun an unprovoked war 
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when it sprang from the natural and in 
some respects the most honourable feel- 
ings of humanity. They had made a 
mistake; they did not understand the 
state of diplomacy—few could. They 
might have repented this grave attempt, 
but it was not for us to complain of 
them. Could we not remember our own 
feeling in the case of Italy? Piedmont 
had even less chance of driving the Aus- 
trians out of Italy, but she manifested 
a sympathy with her Italian brethren 
which won the admiration and sympathy 
of the English people. But the two 
things would not bear a comparison for 
a moment. The government of Italy by 
the Austrians could not be compared 
with the government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by the Turks. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had thought fit to 
somewhat isolate itself and take a some- 
what independent course. That indepen- 
dent course might be fully justified, but 
he did not think that as yet there was 
much on which the country could con- 
gratulate itself. The Government sent 
a war fleet to a war position, and they 
were told that the object in view was to 
protect the Christians. It seemed almost 
a mockery now to use those words. But 
having taken that ground, the Govern- 
ment could certainly step forward and 
propose a policy to the other Great 
Powers. They should at once take the 
opportunity of saying to the other Great 
Powers—“‘ Let us together try and stop 
this war. Turkey has driven the invader 
out of her territory; let us prevent ven- 
geance following defeat; and let us see, 
too, whether we cannot propose a scheme 
of mediation, and propose a plan by 
which to prevent a recurrence of these 
events.” He was glad to conclude by 
expressing his hearty concurrence in one 
of those despatches—the last sent by 
Lord Derby. 

“Your Excellency will point out that any 
recurrence of such outrages,’ meaning the pos- 
sibility of a renewal of them in Servia, “ will 
prove more disastrous to the Porte than the loss 
of a battle. The indignation of Europe would 
become uncontrollable, and interference in a 


sense hostile to Turkey would inevitably 
follow.” 


He hoped that that despatch would find 
its way to the Sultan, if he were able to 
comprehend it, and that the Prime Mi- 
nister as well as the Foreign Secretary 
fully understood what he (Mr. Forster) 

derstood to be its meaning—namely, 
that if the Bashi-Bazouks and irregular 
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troops, which they were told were the 
advanced corps of the Turkish Army, 
committed any approach to the atrocities 
in Servia which they committed in Bul- 
garia, the indignation of Europe, the 
indignation of England, would become 
uncontrollable, and that if this were a 
bordering country we would march our 
troops in to prevent such outrages. He 
hoped that that was the meaning of the 
despatch, and he hoped, too, that if 
Austria and Russia, or any other Go- 
vernment, finding such atrocities being 
committed, marched in their troops and 
interfered, there should be no opposition 
to such a course on the part of the Go- 
vernment. The honour and interests of 
England were in the hands of the ‘Go- 
vernment, and they were now consider- 
ing this matter with full information 
before them. Perhaps the Prime Minis- 
ter, when he made one or two remarks 
in reference to it on a former occasion, 
found it necessary to guard himself 
against what he thought a premature 
opinion, but he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that he would have the 
support of hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow - subjects in this policy—‘‘ We 
shall take care of our own interests, and 
with respect to Constantinople we shall 
have our fleet to take care of those in- 
terests; but we cannot consent to this 
one thing. We cannot suffer ourselves 
to be implicated in the support of a Go- 
vernment which carries on war in this 
way, or attempts to put down its rebel 
subjects by a recourse to these inhuman 
atrocities.” 

Mr. BOURKE said, the House would 
not expect him to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Forster) through 
all he had said in reference to Servia, 
though much of it was germane to the 
subject immediately under discussion, 
All he would say about Servia was 
this — that he hoped she would not 
lose any of those dearly-bought liber- 
ties which she had purchased at so 
great a price some time ago. And what- 
ever might be the fate of the war she 
had doubtless embarked upon, the con- 
dition of the Christian population of that 
country could never be a subject of in- 
difference to Her Majesty’s Government. 
He confessed that the question immedi- 
ately before the House was one difficult 
to approach with any degree of calmness. 
He was glad to see that hon. Gentlg- 
men opposite who had spoken in the de- 
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bate did not pretend to arrogate to them- 
selves exclusive sympathy for the suf- 
ferers by the acts which had occurred, 
and the difficulty which anybody must 
feel in dealing with this important sub- 
ject was that all classesof the community, 
without distinction of class or Party, felt 
exactly the same sentiments of horror as 
were described by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. They must, however, 
recollect that in dealing with political 
subjects, although they might have feel- 
ings of horror in reference to these out- 
rages, and, he believed, unprecedented 
acts of barbarity, yet, considering that 
the interests of this country ought to be 
first in the minds of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, they ought not to allow those 
acts of atrocity altogether to blind them 
to those interests or to the political 
considerations connected with them. 
He must say that his own feelings 
upon the subject had been consider- 
ably intensified by the opening observa- 
tions of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Poole (Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) His hon. 
Friend began by stating broadly that he 
held Her Majesty’s Government respon- 
sible for the outrageous acts which had 
occurred in Bulgaria. He must say he 
was startled with that expression of opi- 
nion, and, knowing that his hon. Friend 
had been brought up in the same Pro- 
fession to which he had himself the 
honour to belong, he was anxious to see 
how his hon. Friend would prove his 
case; and he must say that a more im- 
potent conclusion never was arrived at 
after a sweeping assertion of that sort. 
His hon. Friend based the whole of his 
charge of complicity on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government with those out- 
rages upon two circumstances—the with- 
holding of their assent to the Berlin 
Memorandum and the sending of the 
British Fleet to Besika Bay; and he en- 
deavoured to support his case by reading 
part of a despatch which had nothing 
to do with the massacres—a despatch 
written upon a different subject and at 
a different time—in which Lord Derby 
warned the Turkish Government that 
instead of treating the insurrection in 
Bosnia with apathy, they ought to be 
more energetic. Therefore, said his hon. 
Friend, it was plainly shown that it was 
the wish of our Government that the 
Turk should carry fire and sword to all 
Christian populations. A more unfair 
assertion, he must say, he never heard, 
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because if his hon. Friend had turned to 
the despatches which related to the out- 
rages in Bulgaria, he would find the 
greatest horror expressed and _ the 
most peremptory directions given to 
Sir Henry Elliot to bring these occur- 
rences to the notice of the Porte. The 
argument, therefore, as to the Berlin 
Memorandum altogether fell to the 
ground. With regard to the sending of 
the Fleet to Besika Bay his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
on a former occasion gave the House 
the reasons for that step, and proved 
that the sending of the Fleet there was 
consistent with the ancient policy which 
it was the bounden duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adopt, that so 
long as we were a great Mediterranean 
Power, so long as we expected to hold 
India, so long as the commerce of Eng- 
land found its way to the distant Kast 
over the Mediterranean, the Power, 
Christian or Turk, who ruled the East- 
ern portions of Europe might vitally 
affect the destinies of England. Although 
that was undoubtedly true, his right 
hon. Friend stated that the proximate 
cause of sending the Fleet to Besika Bay 
was the consternation which prevailed 
among the Christian population of Con- 
stantinople and throughout Eastern 
Europe with regard to the intention of the 
Mussulmans. The immediate cause, 
therefore, of the sending of the Fleet to 
Besika Bay was the protection of the 
Christians, not only in Constantinople, 
but in all parts of the Levant; and yet 
his hon. Friend said that that course 
gave encouragement to the Turks and 
was followed by the massacre of a Chris- 
tian population. Then, again, the Fleet 
was not sent to Besika Bay until the 
massacres had taken place in Bul- 
garia. But he was surprised that, 
after making that sweeping assertion, 
his hon. Friend did not inform the 
Government what they ought to have 
done, and all the more that his hon. 
Friend had had all his life particular 
opportunities of studying the foreign 
policy of England. He (Mr. Bourke) 
did expect that after denouncing the 
acts and policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, his hon. Friend would at least 
have intimated what, in his opinion, 
they ought to have done. On that sub- 
ject his hon. Friend was entirely silent, 
except so far as to say he had no advice 
to give, and therefore he thought he 
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might conclude they had not been very 
far amiss even in the opinion of his hon. 
Friend. He was not sorry that the 
question had been brought before the 
House, because he thought it would have 
been undesirable if hon. Members had 
separated, and in the country had ad- 
dressed their constituents in the same 
tone and with the same arguments which 
had been used by some hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken in the course of the 
present debate, without hearing the true 
facts of the case. He was not going to 
waste the time of the House by inquiring 
whether the occurrences to which atten- 
tion was called had or had not been 
exaggerated. When the question was 
first brought forward, his right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister stated his 
belief that there had been greatatrocities, 
a statement that had been fully borne 
out by information which had been 
received since. It was sufficient to know 
that atrocities had occurred to such an 
extent as to justify all the indignation 
that had been felt in the country re- 
garding it; and if he said anything that 
could be perverted into showing that 
he wished to paliate or excuse these 
shocking deeds, he could assure the 
House that he did it merely for the sake 
of narrative and statement, and in order 
that the House should have before it the 
facts of the case as fully as possible, 
rather than to show that he had any 
opinion whatever in favour of the Turkish 
Government in reference to this business. 
In the course of these discussions hon. 
Gentlemen had spoken with some degree 
of contempt of the newspaper correspon- 
dents. It was very difficult to please 
such hon. Gentlemen, because, if official 
documents were quoted, it was said that 
they were all prejudiced, that the stamp 
of red tape was distinctly marked upon 
them, and that they were all written 
with official bias. If, on the other 
hand, the letters of newspaper corre- 
spondents were quoted, it was said that 
they were unreliable rubbish, unless 
they happened to fit in with the precon- 
ceived opinions of hon. Gentlemen. At 
any rate, some of the statements made 
by a special commissioner of Zhe Levant 
Herald were so important that they 
should be laid before the House and the 
country, merely remarking that the 
gentleman is question seemed, primd 
facie, to be in just as good a position to 
give an historical account of what had 
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occurred as any of those other most 
respectable correspondents—one or two 
of whom were friends of his own—who 
represented the London newspapers at 
the seat of war. From statements in 
that paper it appeared that in the month 
of February there were disturbances on 
both sides of the Balkan, but there was 
no real insurrection till April or May. 
What they were now discussing was the 
outbreak in May. In February emis- 
saries appeared on both sides of the 
Balkan who put forth such demands 
against the Porte as could not have been 
complied with except by a renunciation 
of Sovereign rights. Complications also 
occurred in Servia and Montenegro, and 
the greater part of the Bulgarian troops 
had been ordered to the Servian frontier. 
Some of the statements which had been 
made were borne out by other authorities 
which had been brought under their 
notice. Disturbances broke out on May 4 
at Adrianople and various places, and 
all communication between Adrianople 
and Philippopolis was for a time pre- 
vented, and it was stated that these cities 
were to have been burnt, and that a 
general insurrection was to break out 
before the middle of the month. It was 
also stated that special agents had been 
appointed to set fire to various parts of 
the town on the same day, and, in order 
to gain access into Turkish quarters, 
Bulgarians entered the service of Turkish 
families in the capacity of grooms. 
Philippopolis and Adrianople were to 
have been set on fire in a great number 
of places. Mussulmans offering any 
resistance, policemen, and soldiers, sus- 
picious officials, as well as refractory 
Christians, with their wives and children, 
were to be killed without mercy. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT wished 
to know whether this extract of Zhe 
Levant Herald was given on the strength 
of the Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, he felt bound to 
give those statements because not only 
had statements been made in that House 
from the Opposition benches, but anony- 
mous statements had also been made. 
Letters had been read from gentlemen in 
Turkey, and even from friends of gentle- 
men in Turkey, of whom Her Majesty’s 
Government had no knowledge or means 
of knowing who they were, and he 
thought the statements he had just read 
to the House, which he would not vouch 
the truth of, were at all events equally 
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worthy of credit with those that were 
contained in such communications, which 
had been after all the foundation of the 
question being brought before the House. 
No doubt the Circassians had played a 
very prominent part in this terrible 
drama, and he should like the House 
and the country to know who these Cir- 
cassians were. In a Paper presented to 
this House in 1864, which threw a great 
deal of light upon the subject, containing 
correspondence relating to the immigra- 
tion of the Circassian tribes into Turkey, 
with an account of the circumstances 
under which they had been driven out 
by the Russians, and of the preparations 
which had been made to receive them in 
Turkey, Consul Stevens, in a despatch 
to Earl Russell dated Trebizond, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1864, said— 


“The agglomeration of Circassian emigrants 
in this town has become a serious matter, and 
ought to occupy the immediate attention of the 
Porte. During the last three days fresh arrivals 
have taken place, and circa 3,000 have been 
landed; some 40,000 more were preparing to 
quit their country. Among those who have 
reached, hundreds are labouring under disease, 
superinduced by famine and misery which they 
suffered previous to embarkation.’’ 


Sir Henry Bulwer, in speaking of this 
emigration in a despatch dated April 12, 
1864, said— 


“Twenty-five thousand have already reached 
Trebizond, and others are endeavouring to escape 
in small boats at every risk. The conglomeration 
of vast quantities of these people, who have no 
industrial habits, threatens the health and peace 
of any one locality, and the loss of life which is 
occasioned by their hazardous attempts to escape 
from their conquerors is shocking to humanity. 
The Turkish Government is therefore about 
sending vessels to Trebizond to remove the emi- 
grants thence, and place them in different parts 
of the Empire.” 


Consul Dickson, on the 13th of April, 
1864, said— 


“The Ubikh and Fighett tribes are fast em- 
barking for Trebizond. In fact, after their land 
having been laid waste by fire and sword, emi- 
gration to Turkey is the only alternative allowed 
to those mountaineers who refuse to transfer 
themselves to the Kouban steppes and contribute 
periodically to the militia. The condition of 
these poor people is described by eye-witnesses 
as most distressing. In the hurry of departure 
the overcrowding of boats is so little heeded as 
to lead to frequent disasters, while such of their 
horses and cattle as war and famine have spared 
are sold for a few paper roubles. In some 
instances the emigrants, sooner than see their 
weapons (may be heir-looms in the family for 
centuries) exchange hands with the enemy have 
flung them into the sea.” 
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Sir Henry Bulwer, in another despatch 
from Constantinople, dated the 8rd of 
May in the same year, said— 


“The Ottoman Government is willing to afford 
the refuge they desire. But its means for doing 
this are, as your Lordship knows, scanty. What 
it has already done—and this, comparatively 
speaking, is littlek—has been at a cost of 
£200,000. One mode of granting hospitality to 
these unhappy exiles is by dividing them among 
different Turkish villages in different districts, 
and alloting to four Turkish families one Cir- 
cassian family in these districts. This is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest mode, but the worst. It 
adds to the miseries of the already miserable 
condition of the Turkish peasant; it affords but 
a wretched chance of existence to the poor Cir- 
cassians ; while the strength of these almost in- 
vincible warriors is divided, dissipated, and lost. 
It would be a matter of policy, favourable both 
to Turkey and Europe, to colonize that part of 
the Ottoman Dominions which extends from the 
Black Sea towards Erzeroom with these gallant 
fugitives. This country is opposite to that they 
have quitted, and in some degree resembles it ; 
and here they might repose from their misfor- 
tunes. For carrying out a plan of this kind, 
however, in a suitable manner the Turkish re- 
venue affords no adequate means—that revenue 
is already appropriated—nor would it do, just as 
Turkish credit is beginning to move a little 
freely, to overburthen it by taking from the 
ordinary income of this country a sum which 
that income cannot without great embarrass- 
ment supply. At the same time the sum in ques- 
tion would not be so great if reduced to annual 
income. The calculation I make is about 
£1,500,000 sterling; the employment of a part 
of the Circassian population on the Erzeroom 
road and in the Turkish Army might make it 
something less. Take the interest at less than 
£100,000 per annum. Still, it would hardly be 
fitting for Turkey to seem to beg for this sum, 
however great the necessity for it, and however 
noble and useful the purpose on which it is to 
be employed. There should be something like a 
movement in Europe to aid her. Surely policy, 
humanity, public admiration for unexampled 
valour, public pity for almost unexampled dis- 
tress, would come in to assist a cause to which 
no heart that has ever felt for deeds of patriotic 
heroism could be insensible. I think I know 
your Lordship’s sentiments sufficiently to flatter 
myself that they will not be very different from 
my own; and if they should eventually be em- 
bodied in any scheme somewhat like that I have 
hastily sketched out, it will be a source of the 
highest gratification to me to have contributed 
in the slightest degree to have called forth a 
tribute of generous feeling towards a nation 
which, from a variety of untoward circum- 
stances, has been crushed amid the universal re- 
gret of sympathizing Europe.” 


When it was considered that 12 years 
ago these Circassians had been treated 
like wild beasts, it was not so very sur- 
prising that when they had the oppor- 
tunity, and found their old enemy at 
their doors, that they should act like 
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savage animals? The House must 
also recollect what was the state of 
things when the Bulgarian insurrection 
first broke out. He need not remind the 
House of the Salonica massacres, of the 
action of the Softas, and the deposition 
of the Sultan, and the general state of 
confusion which existed when the news 
arrived of the outbreak, in which a 

eat number of persons had lost their 
ives. Sir Henry Elliot, writing on that 
occasion, described what had taken place, 
and from that time he never lost an 
opportunity of impressing upon the 
Turkish authorities the necessity of 
avoiding acts of cruelty and of not em- 
ploying the Circassians and the Bashi- 
Bazouks in the suppression of the out- 
break. Although some of the despatches 
from Sir Henry Elliot had been read 
already, he would, with the permission 
of the House, allude to them again very 
shortly because he wished to bring under 
one focus the different representations 
which had been made by Sir Henry 
Elliot. On the 23rd of May, 1876, Mr. 
Sandison wrote to Sir Henry Elliot as 
follows :— 

“In accordance with your Excellency’s in- 
struction, I strongly represented to Raschid 
Pasha the injudicious employment of Bashi- 
Bazouks in Bulgaria, for which the Porte alone 
was responsible. His Excellency stated in reply 
that Vizirial orders were sent yesterday direct- 
ing the authorities in Bulgaria not to resort to 
the services of Circassians as irregulars. I 
thought proper to tell his Excellency that this 
was doing away with one class of Bashi-Bazouks 
only, and that there were just as strong grounds 
for giving similar orders in regard to the com- 
mon Bashi-Bazouks, who were equally brutal 
and licentious. His-Excellency did not seem 
to think, however, that the matter rested any 
longer with the Porte, now that Abdul Kerim 
Pasha, the Generalissimo, was entrusted with 
the sole direction of everything connected with 
the military operations in Bulgaria.” 

On the 19th of June, 1876, Sir Henry 
Elliot wrote to the Earl of Derby— 


“T have again spoken very seriously to the 
Grand Vizier on the subject, and remarked that 
the manner in which his colleagues had just 
been murdered by a Circassian gave an idea of 
what must be the position of unarmed popula- 
tions left absolutely at the mercy of hordes of 
those savages.” 


On the 6th of July Sir Henry Elliot 
wrote— 

‘* Abdi Pasha, the ex-Minister of Police, has 
been appointed to command the Bashi-Bazouks 
enrolled to operate against Montenegro, and 
has already lett for Antivari. Although an old 
man, he is active and energetic, and, from 
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what I have heard of him, I hope he may be 
able to exercise a salutary authority over the 
wild mountaineers under his orders. I have 
strongly recommended that an energetic com- 
mander should be appointed over the irregulars 
to be employed in Servia, and I have pointed 
out to the Turks that if the progress of their 
troops in that Principality is marked by bar- 
barities upon an unresisting population, the 
indignation throughout Europe may become so 
great that the Government may be driven by 
the force of public opinion to step in to put a 
stop to them.” 


And on the same day he wrote— 


“For weeks past I have never seen one of the 
Turkish Ministers without insisting upon the 
necessity of at once putting an end to these 
excesses, and their answer has been invariably 
the same.” 


That language of Sir Henry Elliot was 
entirely approved by Lord Derby, and 
he did not think that any stronger lan- 
guage could have been employed. Hon. 
Members appeared to imagine that our 
Ministers in foreign countries were in a 
position to send an armed force to any 
part of the country in which they were, 
whereas all that they could do was to 
use strong language in order to ex- 
press their own views and those of 
their Government. At the time when 
Her Majesty's Government were re- 
ceiving those despatches, their atten- 
tion was drawn to the subject by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Forster), and they were thoroughly 
under the conviction that everything 
that could be said had been urged by 
Sir Henry Elliot, and that the employ- 
ment of the Bashi-Bazouks and of the 
Circassians in the suppression of the 
outbreak would be at once discon- 
tinued. But they sent Sir Henry Elliot 
the articles in the newspaper. The 
language used a few days: since by 
Lord Derby, which had met with the 
approval of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and which was used after the 
noble Lord had had the advantage of 
hearing what was the public opinion on 
the subject, and all the discussions which 
had occurred in that House, was almost 
identical with that which had been ori- 
ginally used by Sir Henry Elliot, to 
whom, therefore, exactly the same praise 
was due as the right hon. Gentleman 
had bestowed upon the noble Lord. 
Again, Sir Henry Elliot occupied him- 
self in attending to the question of dis- 
arming these Circassians. On the 14th 
July he again wrote that he had con- 
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tinued his inquiries, but that he had not 
been able to verify the statements which 
had been made as to the wholesale 
slaughter which was said to have taken 
place. He (Mr. Bourke) would not go 
over the three despatches which had 
been written by his noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, because 
the course which he had taken had not 
been attacked, though the course of Sir 
Henry Elliot had been attacked by seve- 
ral of the speakers. He could not him- 
self see what Sir Henry Elliot could 
otherwise have done short of either with- 
drawing from the Embassy or sending 
for force. The sending for force was out of 
the question, and the withdrawing from 
the Embassy would have been a disas- 
trous thing at that period, considering the 
great events which were occurring at the 
time. It would be seen from the Papers 
that Sir Henry Elliot was not the only 
Ambassador who was in the same posi- 
tion with regard to information upon 
this subject, for up to the end of June 
his Russian and Austrian—or certainly 
his Austrian—Colleague knew nothing 
about these Bulgarian atrocities. To 
say, therefore, that Sir Henry Elliot had 
not shown due diligence in ascertaining 
facts was manifestly unjust; and he 
might add that it would be an evil day for 
England if public servants were to be 
attacked without great circumspection, 
and upon the fullest evidence. Of 
course, he did not mean for a moment 
to maintain that the conduct of public 
servants ought not to be criticized ; but 
it was necessary to bear in mind that 
the Papers which had been laid before 
the House went over a lengthened period, 
and that Sir Henry Elliot had through- 
out been subjected to a great amount 
of mental strain and anxiety, and had 
acquitted himself in a way which was sa- 
tisfactory to Her Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Ashley) 
had said they should recall Sir Henry 
Elliot, but the recall of the British Am- 
bassador without full and adequate in- 
quiry—for that was practically what was 
demanded—would, he did not hesitate 
to say, be a most unfortunate event, not 
only in regard to the particular position 
which Sir Henry Elliot occupied, but in 
its effect on the public service of the 
country generally ; for unless public ser- 
vants were treated with justice it would 
be impossible to obtain good men for 
high and responsible positions. The hon, 
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Member had further said that the pre- 
sent question had nothing to do with 
the relations existing between Christians 
and Mussulmans; but he could hardly 
understand that assertion. So far as 
his (Mr. Bourke’s) observation went, the 
root of the difficulty lay in that very 
matter. The relations of Christians and 
Mussulmans lay at the bottom of every- 
thing connected with the question, and 
unless that fact was recognized, it 
would be impossible to make any satis- 
factory arrangement. As to the ques- 
tion of autonomy, he would remind the 
House that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), in the speech he recently de- 
livered in the House on Turkish affairs, 
dwelt particularly on the necessity of 
maintaining the territorial integrity of 
the Turkish Empire; and it was not 
very easy to see what hon. Gentlemen 
meant by ‘‘ autonomy,” and he believed 
that there were not two statesmen alive 
who would agree what that word meant 
in practice. Perhaps they might make 
a scheme founded upon such a prin- 
ciple, but it would require discussion 
and compromise of existing opinions 
respecting the meaning of the word 
“autonomy.” The right hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Forster) had spoken of the 
future. Well, with reference to the 
future the Government, as the House 
was aware, had appointed a Vice Consul 
at Philippopolis, to whom special duties 
were to be assigned, and of course they 
would regard it as their duty during the 
Recess to watch events with the greatest 
circumspection. He felt bound to admit 
frankly that the Government really had 
no idea of the events which had occurred 
in Bulgaria, until attention was called 
to them in the House; and he gladly 
took the opportunity of saying that the 
Government and the country were very 
much indebted to the newspaper cor- 
respondents through whom those events 
had become known. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
but he hoped he had never used language 
which could be construed as implying 
anything to the contrary, and he was 
quite sure the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had never 
done so. Upon the first intimation of the 
atrocities, theduty of the Government was 
to ascertain what had actually occurred, 
and having done that, they acknowledged 
most fully and freely the services of those 
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gentlemen. Into the question of medi- 
ation he did not think it desirable to 
enter at any length, because it was a 
subject which concerned not England 
alone, but all the great Powers. He 
would merely remark in regard to it that 
if there was one thing more than an- 
other in which Europe was interested it 
was the maintenance of the territorial 
status quo, and he only hoped it would 
apply to Servia as well as to the other 
parts of the Turkish Empire. In addi- 
tion to what he had said with regard to 
the future he might state in view of the 
events which had occurred in Bulgaria, 
and the possibility of similar events oc- 
curring in Servia, although the circum- 
stances there were different, the Govern- 
ment had appointed a general officer 
of great distinction to accompany the 
Turkish Army into Servia. The officer 
in question was Sir Arnold Kemball, 
whose qualifications for the duty no one 
could doubt. He was acquainted with 
the seat of war and knew the Turkish 
language, and no man, he was sure, 
would more strongly vindicate the cause 
of humanity than he. He might also 
remind the House that this officer was 
then at Constantinople, and he had been 
employed in Turkey for some time. 
With regard to this appointment, a tele- 
gram had just been received from Sir 
Henry Elliot in the following terms :— 

“ Porte makes no objection to military attaché 
proceeding to Head Quarters, and Sir Arnold 
Kemball is willing to go. He will require a few 
days to make preparations.” 
He hoped that he had now gone through 
the principal points which had been raised 
in the course of the discussion. He did 
not think that the conduct of Sir Henry 
Elliot had been successfully impugned, 
but he was quite certain that the respect 
that he had for the House would induce 
him to pay the most serious attention 
to what had taken place. He (Mr. 
Bourke) hoped also that the Government 
would not be turned away from the great 
question with regard to our Eastern 
policy which was now before them, and 
dreadful as these occurrences were, he 
believed that they ought to take care 
that they were not thrown off their 
balance, or made forgetful of contin- 
gencies of still greater moment to this 
country. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that he de- 
sired to take that opportunity of making 
some general observations on the con- 
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duct of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of it, and that he should then address 
himself to the question more immediately 
before the House. There was a feeling 
entertained by a very large class of 
people out-of-doors that the Government 
at home and abroad was doing a great 
deal that was tending to weaken the 
position of the House of Commons in the 
country, and to deteriorate the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to call 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman to 
the question before the House. It is 
the third reading of the Appropriation 
Bill, and any observations that may be 
made must be relevant to that Bill. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
Order. It would be of great interest, in 
reference to future discussions on the 
Appropriation Bill, if hon. Members 
knew what was the exact rule on the 
subject. Last year there was on the 
Appropriation Bill a long discussion 
about the Fenian prisoners; and on 
looking back, he found that discussions 
on almost every kind of subject had 
been held in years gone by on the third 
reading of the Appropriation Bill. If 
any general rule could be laid down it 
would be very convenient. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The rule of the 
House is that in the discussion on the 
Appropriation Bill any observations ap- 
plying to one of the clauses in the Bill 
may be made. No doubt the clauses in 
the Appropriation Bill have a large ap- 
plication; but I cannot understand how 
the observations of the hon. Member can 
be regarded as relevant to any clauses 
in the Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, in deference 
to the ruling of the Speaker, he should 
not unnecessarily pursue his argument ; 
but he would ask whether it was not 
relevant to some clause in the Appro- 
priation Bill that he should call attention 
to the fact that Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
who did receive some remuneration, were 
not discharging their duty in a manner 
which the country might expect from 
them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber proposes to call in question the 
salaries of a Minister or Ministers of the 
Crown, no doubt he would then be in 
Order. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that under 
the Speaker’s ruling he was unable to 
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see the relevancy to the Bill of the dis- 
cussion that had taken place as to the 
foreign policy of the Government. He 
had proposed simply to make some re- 
marks on the domestic policy of the Go- 
vernment; but as he was precluded from 
referring to various points which had 
been raised during the Session, and in 
which the character and conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government were open to criticism, he 
would come to the matter immediately 
before the House. The conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
foreign affairs had been of the most un- 
settled character, and with regard to that, 
at all events, the right hon. Gentleman 
had been open to grave censure. Tho 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had spoken in honied words, and 
had thrown out inuendoes, but did not 
say definitely whether the Government 
had or had not done that which was 
wrong. He(Mr. Jenkins) was prepared 
to support the hon. Gentleman who had 
brought the matter before the House 
(Mr. Ashley) to the full extent to which 
he went in his Notice. What was the 
position occupied with reference to the 
question at that moment? They had a 
series of surprises, and they had at one 
time heard one thing said by a Member 
of the Government, and another thing 
by another Member of the Government. 
He instanced the various and conflicting 
statements made by Ministers with re- 
gard to the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares. Then they had found some dis- 
crepancy existing between the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and the Prime Mini- 
ster with reference to the fleet sent to 
Besika Bay. This sort of thing was far 
more serious than anything that could 
occur with regard to our domestic policy, 
because it would be known through the 
whole of Europe. He considered it a 
most disgraceful thing, in a country like 
this, that there should be things said by 
one Minister and denied by another. It 
was at one time the roaring of a lion, 
and at another the roaring of Bottom 
the weaver. Some protests at all events 
should be made against the action of the 
Government, and he knew from careful 
reading of the provincial Press that there 
was growing up in the country a strong 
feeling that they were being shamed in 
the face of Europe by the conduct of the 
Government. There was a discrepancy 
between Members of the Government 
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with regard to the Bulgarian atrocities, 
and not only that, but the light and 
flippant style in which the Prime Mini- 
ster had answered Questions had created 
great indignation in the House. Then 
when they had waited on the Earl of 
Derby with regard to the Bulgarian out- 
rages, they had failed to get from him 
that expression of horror at the atrocities 
which ought to have been made. The 
Under Secretary, however, had spoken 
as he always did on such subjects, but 
his vicarious tears came too late. It 
would have been better if they had been 
dropped at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, and that the hon. Gentle- 
man had been allowed to get up in his 
place and state the horror he felt at the 
atrocities when they had only just com- 
menced. He (Mr. Jenkins) would fur- 
ther refer to the traditional policy of 
this country in regard to Turkey, and 
he maintained that by the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856 Turkey having been 
admitted into the European system, 
which was a humane system, was bound 
to carry on war in at least a humane, if 
not a Christian manner. He regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich had spoken of the 
territorial integrity of the Oftoman Em- 
pire as a thing which it was necessary, 
or, at all events, important, for this 
country to support, while at the same 
time he pointed out that the autonomy 
which that right hon. Gentleman wished 
to secure for the disaffected Provinces of 
Turkey would render her territorial in- 
tegrity a mere shadow. Ha held that 
by the Treaty of 1856 we were not bound 
to guarantee the territorial integrity of 


‘Turkey. One thing should not be lost 


sight of—that Lord Palmerston said the 
Treaty was only intended to last for 14 or 
15 years; and his sagacity was proved by 
the event. He maintained that we were 
not now bound by the Treaty to guaran- 
tee the integrity of Turkey. The engage- 
ments entered into by the Three Powers 
at Berlin and Vienna were inconsistent 
with the Treaty, which was thereby 
broken in spirit, if not in fact. At all 
events, there were no moral grounds for 
insisting upon the Treaty of Paris, or for 
maintaining the guarantee. Why was 
it, he asked, that we found Austria, Ger- 
many, and Russia concerting together to 
prepare a note, without taking other 
nations into their councils? It was the 
jealousy believed to be entertained by 
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England against Russia. Now, though 
circumstances had changed since then, 
he thought that the principle formerly 
laid down by Mr. Cobden still held good, 
and that there could be no danger to a 
great commercial country from the in- 
crease of a Christian nation and the 
spread of civilization over the world. 
He hoped that the Government were try- 
ing to disabuse the mind of Russia, that 
we looked upon her with jealousy, or 
that we did not believe her when she 
denied any intention of territorial ag- 
grandizement in the direction of Turkey. 
Then it was no longer the duty of Eng- 
land to maintain ‘‘the balance of power,” 
a fiction which was exploded at Solferino, 
at Sadowa, and at Sedan. Could we be 
bound by any undertaking to stand up 
for a State which allowed such atrocities ? 
In a document attached to the Treaty of 
Paris, Turkey had solemnly promised to 
observe the rights of Christians, but not 
one of the terms of this undertaking had 
been kept. There was an unlimited 
amount of evidence as to the violation of 
pledges, the succession of outrages, and 
the corruption perpetrated by the Turks 
in some of the fairest lands on the globe. 
That being so, he held that it was a 
ridiculous idea, that because we had 
45,000,000 of Mahomedan subjects in 
India we were bound to be careful what 
we did with respect to Turkey. What 
he desired to see was autonomy in the 
Turkish Provinces. He did not care 
what autonomy it was — whether it 
was Grecian, Roumanian, Bulgarian, 
Bosnian, or Herzegovinian. It would 
be more consistent with good policy, he 
contended, that we should endeavour to 
join with Russia in inducing Turkey to 
grant a system of autonomy, and so to 
put an end to the distressing and dis- 
graceful atrocities in question, and the 
state of things which now existed in 
Turkey, rather than that events should 
be allowed to take their course, and that 
éventually the Russian people, no longer 
able to control their sympathies, should 
throw themselves into Turkey and cause 
greater and perhaps more general blood- 
shed. Everybody would be glad to re- 
cognize the autonomy of the Slavonic 
Provinces if such were established. His 
belief was, that Turkey would, if asked 
by the Great Powers, grant autonomy to 
the Christian populations under her rule, 
rather than let it be granted to them by 
Russia. However that might be, they 
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ought to take an early opportunity of 
letting it be known to Turkey that we 
could no longer stand sponsor of a 
Mahomedan Government which had 
ceased to deserve the respect of civilized 
Nations, and which had done all it could 
to call down upon itself the just indig- 
nation of humanity and of Heaven. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he had seen in the Press, and had 
heard it stated that evening, that the 
public, or, at least, a certain portion of 
the public, strongly condemned certain 
expressions which had fallen from the 
Prime Minister with respect to outrages 
in Bulgaria. He had heard what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman on 
the subject, and he must say that, in- 
stead of treating the alleged atrocities 
with anything like indifference, the right 
hon. Gentleman gave utterance to lan- 
guage which showed his abhorrence of 
them. On the 10th of July the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 


‘‘ With respect to the reports of the terrible 
atrocities to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has referred, I would still express a hope that 
when we become better informed—I would ex- 
press this hope for the sake of human nature 
itself—when we are thoroughly informed of 
what has occurred it will be found that the 
statements are scarcely warranted.” 


And the right hon. Gentleman called 
them ‘‘terrible scenes’? and ‘‘heart- 
rending statements ’’—in short, he (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) did not think 
anyone could stigmatize the acts attri- 
buted to the Turks in Bulgaria more se- 
verely. He alluded to these things in 
order to show how groundless were the 
attacks which had been made on the 
right hon. Gentleman. For his own 
part, he came down to the House after 
reading the Papers, very much preju- 
diced against the conduct of Sir Henry 
Elliot ; but he thought the Under Secre- 
tary of State had done a great deal to 
put his conduct in a more favourable 
light than he had anticipated. A great 
deal of what had occurred was, in his 
opinion, due to the want of information 
at the Foreign Office, owing to a certain 
looseness among some of our agents 
abroad and of diminution in the number 
of our agents in places where they ought 
to exist. Both at Constantinople and 
some of the outposts our diplomatic and 
Consular agents were, from the society 
in which they mixed, apt to have feel- 
ings more in favour of the Turks than 
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the Christians. He thought the Foreign 
Office ought to have had from our Con- 
suls and other agents in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina some information as to 
the condition of the Christians, and of 
the feeling which had led to these events. 
He could not help thinking that the 
Ottoman Government were somewhat 
guilty of an offence against the comity 
of nations when they brought these Cir- 
cassians from Asia and settled them in 
Europe, where they were necessarily a 
menace to the Christian population from 
their faith and from their wild habits. 
At the same time Philippopolis was only 
300 miles from Constantinople, and was 
easily accessible by rail; and he re- 
gretted that Sir Henry Elliot had not of 
his own accord sent his own agents to 
the places where these outrages occurred, 
so as to ascertain the truth upon the 
subject, without waiting for instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Government. He 
quite agreed that Ministers abroad were 
overworked, and he did not blame Sir 
Henry Elliot very severely, because he 
was suffering from illness, and therefore, 
like many others, might have failed to 
do the right thing at the right moment. 
It was to be regretted that the example 
set in the case of the massacres in Syria 
in 1860, when Commissioners were sent 
to investigate the murders, was not fol- 
lowed in this case. He did not share 
any of the fears expressed with regard 
to Russia. Her great influence over the 
Christian Provinces of Turkey was de- 
rived from their expectation of favours 
to come, and he believed that England 
would hold the same position and pos- 
sess the same influence with these people 
if they showed the same sympathy as: 
Russia and manifested an interest in 
their future. Not only that, but the un- 
founded fears entertained with regard 
to Russian influence in Greece showed 
that in the present instance all fears of 
Russian influence might be dismissed. 
The desire of England was to see Turkey 
peaceful, but her Christian Provinces 
would never be peaceful or contented as 
long as their Government was of so ab- 
normal a character. He suggested that 
Turkey should be asked to call a confe- 
rence for the consideration of the future 
government of these Provinces. That 
course had been adopted with respect to 
Roumania. A Commission, at which Sir 
Henry Bulwer was the British Repre- 
sentative, proceeded to Bucharest, held 
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an inquiry into the state of the Province, 
and the result was that a form of go- 
vernment was agreed to which, although 
since modified in some respects, had 
formed the basis of all future arrange- 
ments. He commended that precedent 
to the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, which, he could see, was 
really powerful in Eastern matters. 
Turkey asked England to join in the 
Andrassy Note, and any proposal made 
from England would receive the earnest 
attention and respect of Turkish states- 
men. The charges made against Her 
Majesty’s Government had been oblite- 
rated by the statements of those who 
had advanced these charges, for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford read a passage from one of 
Lord Derby’s despatches with which, he 
said, he entirely agreed; and the fact 
that an officer had been despatched to 
the Turkish head-quarters to accompany 
the Turkish troops into Servia was a gua- 
rantee that such atrocities as they had 
heard of would not be committed any 
longer. He could not attribute the atro- 
cities to the complicity or even the laches 
of Her Majesty’s Governmennt; they 
were due to circumstances which were 
not foreseen, and he thought what had 
taken place would show the Government 
what was the wish of the country, and 
that they might now separate for the 
Recess with full confidence that these 
atrocities would not occur again. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
his hon. Friend the Member for Poole 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) was justified by 
the important discussion which had 
taken place in calling the attention of 
the House to this subject. It was a 
question in which, without a doubt, in 
the opinion of this country, and certainly 
of Europe, the reputation and fair fame 
of England were involved. He was not 
going into any elaborate argument whe- 
ther England was more or less pledged 
in respect to the good conduct of Turkey ; 
but he entirely agreed that the Govern- 
ment incurred a great responsibility in 
declining to join the other Powers in 
the Berlin Memorandum, the one object 
of which was to secure the pacification 
of Turkey and the protection of the 
Provinces. He was not, however, going 
to argue this question, for the Govern- 
ment admitted it in what they had done 
during the last fortnight or ten days. 
Why had they sent a Vice Consul to 
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Philippopolis and a general officer with 
the Turkish Army to Servia, if they 
did not feel that they had a responsi- 
bility in this matter towards this coun- 
try and Europe, and had tardily come 
to the conclusion that it was their 
bounden duty to fulfil that obligation ? 
Every act they had done and were now 
doing was entirely inconsistent with the 
allegation that they were not responsible 
for seeing that such atrocities as these 
were not to be committed in future. If 
that were so, then there must be an 
exactly similar responsibility for the 
outrages that had been committed in 
the past. Then arose the question, 
How had that responsibility been dis- 
charged? That was a question to which 
he thought there could be only one an- 
swer. His hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of State had made an apologetic 
speech which everybody in this country 
would, he was sure, be only too willing 
to accept, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople. But the 
question was, What had been done? The 
House approved what was now being 
done according to the despatches which 
had been received within the last few 
days, in sending a Vice Consul to Philip- 
popolis and a general officer to Servia. 
The question, however, which the Eng- 
lish people asked, was not what was 
done at the end of July and the begin- 
ning of August, but why the same 
measures had not been taken at the 
beginning of May? Why was the 
action of the Government delayed until 
it was too late to save a whole 
Province from desolation and a whole 
population from murder? That was 
the question which was asked in 
every corner of England and in every 
quarter of Europe. The answer given 
to that question on behalf of the Go- 
vernment of a great country was, ‘“‘ We 
knew nothing about it.” What an an- 
swer for a Government which undertook 
to maintain the integrity of Turkey! 
They did not know that 12,000 innocent, 
inoffensive, and unresisting people had 
been slaughtered by their Allies in the 
month of May. If there ever was a 
spectacle of diplomatic impotence and 
administrative incapacity, it was that 
which was exhibited in the Papers which 
were now under the consideration of the 
House. From the First Minister of the 
Crown down to the Consul at Adrianople, 
there seemed not to be a man who, at 
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the moment when the East was occupy- 
ing the attention of the country, knew 
that these massacres and horrors were 
going on. How could such a state of 
things as that arise? His hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
indeed, admitted with admirable sim- 
plicity, that the Government had learnt 
all about them from the newspaper cor- 
respondents. He was glad, he must 
say, at all events, that after being de- 
nounced in that House and vilified in 
the Conservative Press, it was at last 
acknowledged that the reputation of 
England, which had been neglected by 
Her Majesty’s Government and over- 
looked by our Representatives abroad, 
had been vindicated by the newspaper 
correspondents. He had said that the 
Papers which had been laid before the 
House were a monument of diplomatic 
incapacity, but if anything were want- 
ing to crown the edifice, it would be the 
speech of the Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, who, rising on an occasion 
like the present, could tell the House of 
Commons, and through it the English 
nation and Europe at large, what was 
the true history of the insurrection in 
Bulgaria, and that not in the language 
of a British Consul, or of our Repre- 
sentative at Constantinople, but in the 
language of The Levant Herald, which 
was at the last moment sent over, not, 
he was happy to say, by the Ambas- 
sador, but he supposed by some young 
attaché, as the best apology for the 
incompetence of our diplomacy. He 
hoped Sir Henry Elliot was not respon- 
sible for it, for he must, of course, 
have known that every statement in 
that account was open to the charge 
of being absolutely untrue. It was 
contradicted by the Papers which he had 
himself sent over, and by the Report of 
Mr. Baring. His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State had called his hon. 
Friend the Member for Poole to account 
for having missed some lines in a paper 
which he read; but when he himself 
read the account from The Levant Herald, 
and took credit for the wonderful accu- 
racy of some of the statements, he 
omitted the words— 

‘‘There are no serious grounds for those esti- 
mates which are gratuitous and are derived 
from suspicious quarters. Jf any one would go 
to the trouble of making a right estimate of the 
number of men missing from the different vil- 
lages, the result would be that it would be found 
to be hardly more than 3,000.” 
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And that was stated in the face of our 
own Representative, Mr. Baring, who 
put the number slaughtered at 12,000. 
These statements had been published in 
The Levant Herald, in order that they 
might be read in that House by the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. If he wanted to point to the 
culmination of diplomatic incapacity in 
these transactions, he need only refer to 
a paper being cited as an apology for 
the ignorance and want of energy dis- 
played by our Representatives abroad, 
which contained statements which every- 
body knew to be false, and to which the 
lie was given by Mr. Baring’s Report, 
who said that 60 villages had been burnt 
down, almost the whole of them, by the 
Turks. Well, what had been the con- 
duct of the affairs of a great country to 
justify its action in the face of Europe 
with respect to those abominable trans- 
actions? The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs asked, with great inno- 
cence, what the Government ought to 
have done? He (Sir William Harcourt) 
would tell them. Why, he would ask, 
had they not done in May what they had 
done in July? On the 28rd of June the 
newspaper correspondents, who could do 
it seemed what the Government could 
not, told the English people the truth in 
the matter. The Government was, there- 
upon, challenged, and the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office could 
only reply that he knew nothing about 
it, and that the accounts could not be 
true. That was on the 26th of June; 
and, if Lord Derby had then sent a 
telegram to Sir Henry Elliot to despatch 
some person to know what had really 
occurred, the whole story might have 
been known to the Prime Minister within 
a week. The Secretary of State said he 
would inquire. A fortnight elapsed— 
and the House knew what a fortnight 
was in this matter—after that Mr. Baring 
was sent, and news of him was heard 
within three days. Zhe Daily News cor- 
respondent telegraphed on the Ist of 
August from Tatar Bazardjik that Mr. 
Baring was there. Why was Mr. Bar- 
ing’s Report not here? What did The 
Daily News correspondent see? He 
told us he saw 7,000 corpses, most of 
them women and children. Was that 
true? Why had they not Mr. Baring’s 
account that morning of what he had 
seen? Lord Derby had allowed more 
than a fortnight to elapse from the date 
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when a Question was put to him in the 
House of Lords on the subject, before 
he addressed a letter of remonstrance to 
our Ambassador at Constantinople. He 
alluded to the letter on the 13th of July, 
which was rather a mild and weak one, 
although a much stronger one was sent 
the next day. The Prime Minister, in 
referring to those atrocities, in answer 
to a Question on the 10th of July, said, 
that they were in constant communica- 
tion with the Ambassador—that wars of 
insurrection were always atrocious. That 
was not a condemnation of the atrocities, 
it was an extenuation of them ; and be- 
yond that, the right hon. Gentleman 
further said that the English people had 
done something of the same kind in Ja- 
maica, and that there was no prison ac- 
commodation for the number of prisoners 
said to have been taken; while as to the 
reports of torture the right hon. Gentle- 
man exercised his unrivalled powers of 
humour and sarcasm, saying he did not 
believe that torture existed among an 
historical people. [Mr. Disraztr: No; 
an Oriental people.] He was sorry if 
he had misrepresented the right hon. 
Gentleman; nothing could be further 
from his intention. Reports were very 
often inaccurate, and he would not for 
a moment impute any levity to the right 
hon. Gentleman whose kindness of heart 
was well known. Well, what did all 
that prove? It proved that the Govern- 
ment at the time the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke was unaware of the mag- 
nitude of the events which had occurred 
or that language would never have been 
used. How, then, was it that this ig- 
norance prevailed in the Cabinet? It 
did not appear that Sir Henry Elliot 
was solely responsible, because Consul 
Reade’s Report unquestionably reached 
England on the 28th of June, while the 
Prime Minister used the language re- 
ferred to on the 10th of July. And that 
Report, which was dated the 16th of 
June, stated not only that atrocities were 
going on, but that the object of them 
was to diminish as much as possible the 
number of Bulgarians in the disturbed 
districts, and that the Circassians were 
said to be doing that. work with the ap- 
parent connivance of the authorities. 
Then, although that document was in 
the hands of the Foreign Secretary on 
the 28th of June, he did not for more 
than a fortnight—namely, on the 13th 
of July—-afterwards address any instruc- 
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tions to Sir Henry Elliot. Consul Reade 
subsequently repeated his statement that 
there was a deliberate plan on the part 
of the Turks and the Turkish Govern- 
ment to exterminate the Christians in 
Bulgaria, and said he had seen the Tur- 
kish Commissioner, who had informed 
him that the whole of the inhabitants of 
a certain village had not been massacred, 
but only 700 out of 1,300. That was 
the Turkish Commissioner whose Report 
the House had received—a Report he 
might say which bore the stamp of men- 
dacity in every line, and the publication 
of which was a disgrace to the Turkish 
Government. There was overwhelming 
evidence in the Papers that those mas- 
sacres were done at the express instance 
of the Government of Turkey, and under 
the authority of its highest officers, who 
had been rewarded for their conduct, 
with the deliberate object of extermina- 
ting the Christian population of Bul- 
garia. Yet it was not, as he had said, 
till the 13th of July that Lord Derby in- 
structed Sir Henry Elliot to make re- 
monstrances to the Porte. The feeling 
among the employés of the English Go- 
vernment at Constantinople at that time 
was betrayed by the letter of Sir Henry 
Elliot, which, to his astonishment, the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
pointed to as being creditable to Sir 
Henry Elliot and the English Govern- 
ment. He (Sir William Harcourt) was 
sorry to say he read the letter with very 
different feelings. Writing from The- 
rapia on the 6th of July, Sir Henry 
Elliot said he had strongly recommended 
that an energetic commander should be 
appointed for the Irregular troops to be 
employed in Servia, pointing out that if 
the progress of those troops in that Prin- 
cipality was marked by barbarities upon 
an unresisting people what would hap- 
pen? That the English Government 
would denounce these proceedings? No, 
but that the indignation awakened 
throughout Europe might become so 
great that the Government would be 
driven by the force of public opinion to 
interfere and put a stoptothem. What 
language was that to use at such a junc- 
ture! The English Government would 
not interfere, unless it was driven to do 
so by the force of public indignation! 
Altogether that was, to his mind, one of 
the most extraordinary and least credit- 
able letters which had ever been ad- 
dressed by an English Ambassador to 
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an English Government. But the main 
question was—why had nothing been 
done till the middle of July? These 
unhappy people were being slaughtered 
in May. How did it happen there 
was nothing known about it till two 
months afterwards? It was true that 
they had a Consul at Adrianople, 
within a few hours of the spot; but 
it had been said for him, by way of 
excuse, that he was paralytic; but 
if the Government were to carry out 
their Oriental diplomacy with paralytic 
instruments, they would succeed about 
as well with the rest of them as they had 
in these. It was not for want of warn- 
ing that the Government had been guilty 
of this apathy, for under date the 7th of 
May there was.a communication from 
Mr. Kyriatzi urging the disarming of 
Bashi-Bazouks in order to avert the 
danger of excesses. Again, on the 12th 
of May, Vice Consul Dupuis wrote to Sir 
Henry Elliot— 

“ The local authorities, as well as the Turkish 
Beys here, are displaying great activity in the 
enrolment and equipment of Bashi-Bazouks and 
other volunteers, and batches of Turkish pea- 
santry are continually arriving from the sur- 


rounding villages to be supplied with arms and 
ammunition.” 


Lord Derby therefore knew that the 
Turkish Government were arming these 
people. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government did 
not know it, as he had great and multi- 
farious occupations; but the Foreign 
Office knew from the Papers sent home 
by Sir Henry Elliot that the Bashi- 
Bazouks were armed and doing infinite 
mischief, and that it was the duty of the 
British Government to remonstrate and 
to see that their remonstrance was 
attended to. Then it was said all that 
was not the doing of the Turkish Go- 
vernment, but the doing of those ruffians 
of their own accord. On the 16th of 
May, Consul Dupuis wrote to Sir Henry 
Elliot a different story, as follows :— 
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“ The general topic of conversation here the 
last few days is that the Bulgarians of the vil- 
lage of Otleukeui, refusing to surrender, and 
taking refuge in a church or monastery, were 
bombarded by the troops under Hafous Pasha, 
when upwards of 300 men, women, and children 
were slaughtered. 

‘* According to other accounts it is stated that 
Hafous Pasha sent to demand a parley, and three 
times summoned the place to surrender, but, his 
messengers having been killed by the villagers, 
they were attacked as described. Others, again, 
state that the insurgents were driven off by 
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artillery with trifling casualties. The last item 
of intelligence I hear is that the troops have 
since surrounded the village of Avradano, and 
that, unless it surrenders, it is feared the inhabi- 
tants will share the same fate as those of Otleu- 
keui. 

‘‘ Extraordinary activity is being displayed 
here by the authorities and others in recruiting, 
arming, and forwarding to the disturbed dis- 
tricts Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians. Observ- 
ing, in the meanwhile, great numbers of these 
irregulars about the streets, I represented to the 
Governor-General that it was scarcely safe to 
the public tranquillity to allow those troops to 
circulate the streets armed, and suggested that 
they might be localized somewhere away from 
the city, as it was generally feared that the 
slightest provocation might produce unpleasant 
consequences. The Governor-General assured 
me that the inhabitants had no cause to fear 
these troops, and that he had taken every pre- 
caution to maintain public tranquillity, but that 
he could not help keeping the Bashi-Bazouks 
here until such time as they received their arms 
and necessaries, when they were. immediately 
ordered off to the front. I do not hear of any 
disorders having been committed by these troops 
in Adrianople, but I am assured that, once out- 
side the city, they gave themselves up to all 
kinds of violence, and to the firing on women 
and other defenceless people in the villages and 
roads in this vicinity.”’ 
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Her Majesty’s Government knew of 
those things in the middle of May, and 
yet they addressed remonstrances nei- 
ther to Musurus Pasha in England nor 
to Sir Henry Elliot. They knew that 
those defenceless people were being mur- 
dered. But it was said that Sir Henry 
Elliot was making remonstrances at 
Constantinople. On the 24th of May 
Sir Henry Elliot reported that he had 
made a strong remonstrance about the 
Bashi-Bazouks; but what sort of re- 
monstrance was it? Now, he did not 
profess to be versed in the technicalities 
of diplomacy; but he should have 
thought if Sir Henry Bulwer, or Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe in former times, 
wanted to make a strong impression, he 
would have gone to the Porte himself, 
but Sir Henry Elliot sent his dragoman 
instead. That was the way in which he 
met the matter, and from it he (Sir 
William Harcourt) thought that Sir 
Henry, though he might otherwise be 
a most excellent person, was not fit for 
the post of Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. That was, he believed, the first 
remonstrance, although he had known 
for more than a fortnight all that had 
been going on, and when there had 
been, he ventured to say, 10,000 people 
murdered. And this was the kind of 
remonstrance that was made—He made 
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a representation to Raschid Pasha about 
the injudicious employment of the Bashi- 
Bazouks in Bulgaria, for which the 
Porte alone was responsible, and the 
Turkish Minister stated in reply that 
Imperial orders were sent yesterday 
directing the Bulgarian authorities not 
to resort to the services of the Circassian 
Irregulars, but it was then represented 
to the Turkish Minister that that was 
only doing away with one portion of the 
Bashi-Bazouks, and that the others were 
equally brutal and licentious. Thus the 
first representation they made was met 
by the Porte with a practical refusal, 
granting only half their request, and 
leaving the mischief confessedly unre- 
dressed. Yet our Government did not 
write a line until the 13th of July. 
They had that fact before them that the 
Bashi-Bazouks were employed in killing 
innocent and defenceless people, and 
they knew of it for six weeks without 
writing a word of remonstrance against 
it. On the 19th of May, Consul Dupuis 
said that reports reached him of the ex- 
cesses committed by the Bashi-Bazouks 
and Circassians on defenceless people, 
adding— 

“How far the atrocities said to have been 
committed on both sides are true or are exag- 
gerated I have no means of ascertaining.” 


What should have been our Ambas- 
sador’s answer to that? Why, that he 
would send somebody to ascertain. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) said that our 
Government and Sir Henry Elliot in the 
whole of May and June had a know- 
ledge of these things, and the means of 
knowledge forced on their attention, and 
they did nothing except to send a flabby 
remonstrance through a dragoman which 
was not regarded. Consul Reade’s de- 
spatch of the 23rd of May, which 
reached Lord Derby on the 2nd of June, 
said— 

“There is a grave matter here which I should 
bring to your Excellency’s knowledge, and that 
is the arming of the Mussulmans and Circas- 
sians in the vilayet, and the letting loose of the 
latter on the Bulgarians simply reported to be 
in revolt. The lawless character of these Cir- 
cassians is notorious—they are not to be trusted 
at any time; to employ them therefore in the 
way I have stated at the present moment, is, in 
my opinion, to drive many, who have hitherto 
remained quiet, to revolt. As regards 
the arming of the Mussulmans, a Frenchman 
who returned yesterday from an inland town, 
states that whilst he was there an order arrived 
from Rustchuk for the Mussulmans to arm at 
once, and this order was accompanied by an in- 
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timation to the effect that those who should be 
found unarmed would be punished. I am told 
that identical orders have been issued to other 
districts ; if, therefore, the present rising, which 
was said to be dying out, assumes greater dimen- 
sions, I do not think it will be a matter of sur- 
prise. 

They all knew there had been a delibe- 
rate plan to exterminate the Christians 
of Bulgaria. Sir Henry Elliot wrote on 
the 8th of June saying that the Bul- 
garian insurrection appeared to have 
been unquestionably put down. Why, 
the Turkish Government informed our 
Government that there had been no 
Bulgarian insurrection! Sir Henry 
Elliot, however, said it had been put 
down, though with cruelty and in some 
cases with brutality ; and he added that 
the Irregulars had then been recalled. 
They never had been recalled; but on 
the 8th of June they were still doing 
their bloody work, and Mr. Baring on 
the 22nd of July found them still at 
that work. What was the use of a 
Consul or an Ambassador? and why was 
not some one despatched to see what 
was going on? ‘The Prime Minister 
knew nothing about it when he was 
asked a Question on the 10th of July, 
but on the 14th of July Her Majesty’s 
Government began to write strong let- 
ters. And why? Because of the in- 
formation received from Consul Dupuis 
as to the treatment of Bulgarian women 
and girls belonging to the burnt villages. 
Did anybody believe, if a telegram was 
sent from England in the month of 
May, when the Berlin Note was in sus- 
pense, and the English Fleet were going 
to Besika Bay, saying that our Govern- 
ment demanded that not a single Bashi- 
Bazouk or Circassian should be armed, 
that it would not have been attended to ? 
No one would impute to the Government 
or to any Englishman any indifference 
to transactions of this kind; but what 
they were bound to do was to point out 
the lamentable breakdown of their ad- 
ministrative and diplomatic service. If 
the British Government had telegraphed 
in the first week in May, the lives of 
these 12,000 persons who had been mur- 
dered might have been saved. While 
the eyes of all Europe were fixed on the 
Eastern Question, was it possible that 
12,000 human beings could be massacred 
in cold blood and that the English Go- 
vernment should know nothing of it? 
Was it possible that this should go on two 
whole months, from the middle of May 
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to the middle of July, and that all these 
lives should have been sacrificed in con- 
sequence of the diplomatic incapacity of 
their Representatives, when they might 
have obtained the necessary information 
in a few hours? He could not but 
think, without desiring to lay undue 
blame on particular individuals, that the 
story of the massacres in Bulgaria would 
always remain a dark blot in the history 
of Europe, and, in some respects, a re- 
proach to the statesmanship of England. 
They might have prevented, they ought to 
have prevented, and they had not pre- 
vented them. But lamentations over the 
catastrophies of the past were unavailing. 
What they had to think of was the fu- 
ture. Thecriesof theseslaughtered women 
and children would not go up to Heaven 
in vain. That Providence which governed 
the fortunes of nations was a Power which 
‘out of evil still educeth good.” They 
had learned a lesson late indeed, but 
soon enough, if they had learnt it tho- 
roughly, and laid it to heart. Speak- 
ing for himself, at least, he was pre- 
pared to say he hoped to God they 
had at last done with the Turk. If they 
could not control his ferocity—and these 
transactions had shown that they could 
not—they had no right to prop up his 
tottering power. In the name of hu- 
manity and civilization let them sink be- 
neath the crushing weight of their own 
wickedness. What was that Government 
of Turkey which they were told it was the 
policy of England to support? They 
had replaced one Sultan by another 
who was to inaugurate an era of re- 
form. But what a Sultan and what a 
reform! The Government of Turkey was 
a Government tempered by assassination 
and maintained by massacre. What a 
spectacle did these Sultans offer to the 
world—a dynasty of worn-out and im- 
potent debauchees, who let loose on 
mankind a horde of uncontrollable wild 
beasts. They could no longer accept com- 
plicity with a detested and detestable 
Government—an abominable andan abo- 
minated race. The handwriting of Bel- 
shazzar was already flaming on their 
walls. They had been weighed in the 
balance of European opinion, and their 
scale had kicked the beam. For four cen- 
turies they had been the curse of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. They had occupied 
the fairest portions of the globe, the 
famous cities of the East—the cradles of 
genius and of art; but where their hoofs 
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had trodden the grass had never grown. 
Those famous spots, dear to the memo- 
ries of mankind, were now the haunts of 
wild beasts, of which the worst were 
those who bore a human form. Europe 
had known how to deal with tyrannies 
less intolerable than these. The voice 
of their fathers was lifted against the 
detestable dynasty of Spain and that 
throne tottered to its fall. Statesmen 
whose fame yet lived rescued the soil of 
Greece from the hands of their brutal 
oppressors. The crimes of the Govern- 
ment of Naples cried aloud to Heaven 
for vengeance, and the cries of an op- 
pressd people found an echo in the hearts 
of the English nation. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Poole (Mr. Ashley) had 
invoked that evening the shadow of a 
great name; but Lord Palmerston, when 
he gave a voice to the sentiments of Eng- 
land, employed accents very different 
from the flaccid and flabby tone of 
these despatches. But there remained 
a question which it was their right 
and their duty to address to the Go- 
vernment even in the last days of an 
expiring Session, and it was this — 
Was not the time at last come to “‘ do 
justice and to work mercy?’ Were 
they to sit by for ever with hands folded 
and eyes closed whilst such things were 
done beneath the shadow of our prowess? 
They had been told they were to 
‘‘keep ‘the ring.” Yes; but was there 
not something of hypocrisy in passing 
Vivisection Bills, whilst they kept the 
ring of Tatar Bazardjik ? In his opinion, 
England was ashamed of the degrad- 
ing occupation of keeping the ring for 
such transactions as these. It was time 
that the great interests of civilization and 
humanity should cease to be the base 
counters in a game of diplomatic chi- 
cane. The moment was never more fa- 
vourable for a European settlement. 
France and Italy, Germany and Austria, 
had insisted, nay, entreated their co- 
operation. But then the Russian terror 
wasinvoked. That nightmare seemed to 
haunt their dreams and distort their 
judgment. But what reason was there to 
allege that in this matter the conduct of 
Russia had been wanting in moderation? 
Indeed, considering her national sym- 
pathies and the terrible nature of the 
provocation, itseemed to him that her self- 
restraint had been astonishing. No 
doubt Nicholas was a headstrong and 
violent despot, whom they were compelled 
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to confront by arms. But the present 
Emperor, under circumstances of the 
greatest difficulty, had proved himself a 
true friend of peace. Kurope owed him 
that acknowledgment. It wasidle to deny 
that, apart from any schemes of terri- 
torial aggrandizement, the sympathy of 
Russia with the Slavonic populations of 
Turkey was national and inevitable. But 
what reason was there to suppose that the 
Czar was unwilling to cometosomereason- 
able arrangement to protect those in- 
terests, which should in no way be pre- 
judicial to their dominions in the Kast. 
As a matter, not of sentiment, but of 
policy, let him ask them in what posi- 
tion they would stand if they presented 
themselves as the sole obstacle to such a 
settlement? ‘They would stand confessed 
before the world as the abettors of these 
murderous barbarians. They would pre- 
sent Russia to the world in a character 
which would give her more strength than 
all her armies—in the character of the 
champion of an oppressed and a Christian 
race. Was that a wise or a politic course 
for England with her vast interests in 
the East? Was that the way to increase 
and to maintain her authority? Let them 
think of the future. The future could not 
and would not belong to those decrepid 
ruffians. He had hoped, and hestill hoped, 
that England might take a proud and a 
worthy place in the vindication of a 
noble policy. In common with other 
hon. Members of the House he had read 
with satisfaction the despatch of Lord 
Derby of August 9th—a despatch which 
seemed at last to breathe the spirit 
of an English Minister. The only thing 
to be lamented was that it was written in 
August—if it had been written in May, 
when there was just as good reason 
for writing it, those crimes might have 
been averted. But what did that de- 
spatch say? It said—‘‘ The indigna- 
tion of Europe would become uncon- 
trollable.” . He hoped it would be- 
come as uncontrollable as the ferocity 
of the Turks. Lord Derby had 
shown himself on that occasion at least 
a sagacious man. He could foresee 
that the tide of European opinion was 
rising, and that it would sweep away the 
petty sand castles which a feeble diplo- 
macy was raising on an unstable beach. 
It would carry onward on its vast and re- 
sistless waves the fortunes of those 
Powers, whosoever they might be, who 
would emancipate Europe from the curse 
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which afflicted her, and redeem Christen- 
dom from the shame by which she 
had been too long dishonoured. 

Mr. DISRAELT: Sir, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Poole (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) has called attention to an 
important and interesting subject to- 
night in a manner very irregular, I 
think, not to say unprecedented. If the 
hon. Gentleman really believes that the 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to these transactions 
and of the Queen’s Ambassador is de- 
serving of censure and disapprobation, 
I think he ought to have come forward 
with a distinct Motion on the subject. 
Although we are on the point of Proro- 
gation, he knows enough of me to know 
that my advice to the Sovereign would 
be not to prorogue Parliament if he 
desired to challenge our policy; and even 
in a House like this, if he had given 
Notice, the opinion of the House of 
Commons might be taken about it. It 
appears to me to be a course scarcely, I 
should think, pleasant to a man of a 
mind such as I believe is possessed by 
the hon. Gentleman to avail himself of 
a Parliamentary privilege, which I do 
not care to admit or deny, to insinuate 
an offensive opinion upon the Advisers 
of the Crown and upon the conduct of 
absent Ambassadors, when he knows 
we have no means, in the present state 
of affairs, of testing the opinion of Par- 
liament or of the country upon the sub- 
ject. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Let me at once 
place before the House what I believe is 
the true view of the circumstances which 
principally interest us to-night, for after 
the Rhodian eloquence to which we have 
just listened, it is rather difficult for the 
House to see clearly the point which is 
before it. The Queen’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, who has at all times no 
easy duty to fulfil, found himself at the 
end of April and in the first three weeks 
of May in a position of extreme difficulty 
and danger. Affairs in Constantinople 
never had assumed—at least in our time 
certainly—a more perilous character. It 
was difficult to ascertain what was going 
to happen; but that something was 
going to happen, and something of a 
character which might disturb the rela- 
tions of the Porte with all the Powers 
of Europe, and might even bring about 
a revolution, the effect of which would 
be felt in distant countries, there was 
no doubt. The House is well’ ac- 
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quainted with the train of strange inci- 
dents which occurred, all of them events 
that tried the intelligence, the vigilance, 
and the thought of our Ambassador 
there to the utmost, and, in circum- 
stances of great difficulty, I think he 
showed an intelligence, a courage, and 
a calmness which were highly beneficial 
to the course of public affairs. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just 
addressed us in so learned and powerful 
an oration—[ Laughter. |—well, I speak 
what I feel; I look upon him as one of 
the chief orators of the House—although 
sometimes he lavishes, as he has done 
on this occasion, his great powers upon 
subjects which are not quite adequate to 
the treatment. In the present instance 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
made one assumption throughout his 
speech—that there has been no commu- 
nication whatever between the Queen’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople and Her 
Majesty’s Ministers upon the subject in 
discussion ; that we never heard of these 
affairs until the newspapers published 
accounts, which were brought under the 
notice of both Houses of Parliament, and 
from that assumption he draws all those 
inferences so flattering to Her Majesty’s 
Government which have been recently 
communicated to the House. The state 
of the facts is the reverse. From the 
very first period that these transac- 
tions occurred — from the very com- 
mencement—the Ambassador was in 
constant communication with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. [‘‘No, no!” ] Why, 
that may be proved by the Papers on the 
Table. Throughout the months of May 
and June the Ambassador is constantly 
referring to the atrocities occurring in 
Bulgaria, and to the repeated protests 
which he is making to the Turkish Go- 
vernment, and informing Her Majesty’s 
Government of interviews and conversa- 
tions with the Grand Vizier on that sub- 
ject. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
says that when Questions were addressed 
to me in this House I was perfectly 
ignorant of what was taking place. But 
that is exactly the question we have to 
decide to-night. I say we were not per- 
fectly ignorant of what was taking place, 
and that is the very point I am now 
calling attention to. I say during all 
this period we were, I will not say daily, 
but constantly receiving communications 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador in- 
forming us of what was occurring in 
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Bulgaria, and apprising the Government 
of the steps he took to counteract evil 
consequences. What did take place was 
this—When certain statements were 
made in this House we said we were in 
constant communication with Sir Henry 
Elliot, and that the information which 
reached us did not warrant the state- 
ments that were made. I agree with 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke), 
who has on two occasions addressed 
himself to the subject with great know- 
ledge and ability, that even the slightest 
estimate of the horrors that occurred in 
Bulgaria is quite sufficient to excite the 
indignation of the country and of Par- 
liament; but when you come to say we 
were ignorant of all that was occurring, 
and did nothing to counteract it, because 
we said in answer to Questions that the 
information which had reached us did 
not warrant the statements that were 
quoted in the House—these are two 
entirely different questions; and there- 
fore it becomes us to consider what were 
the statements made in this House. 
In the newspaper which had been re- 
ferred to, the first account was, if I 
recollect aright, that 30,000 or 32,000 
persons had been slain; that 10,000 
persons were in prison—{Mr. W. E. 
Forster: There is no mention of that 
in the first statement.] Well, it may 
have been in the second that it was made. 
It was also stated that 1,000 girls had 
been sold in the open market; that 40 
girls had been burnt alive in a stable; 
and cartloads of human heads paraded 
through the streets of the cities of Bul- 
garia—these were some of, though not 
all, the statements made ; and I was per- 
fectly justified in saying that the infor- 
mation which had reached us did not 
justify those statements, and, therefore, 
we believed them to be exaggerated. Is 
that fact true, or is it not ? Now that we 
have arrived at a position in some degree 
to realize the truth of the terrible results 
that did occur, is the truth most like 
what we believed to be the case, or that 
which was brought forward as the foun- 
dation of the Questions of the right hon. 
Gentleman? I maintain that the state- 
ments we made in Parliament were quite 
justified. Lord Derby telegraphed to 
Sir Henry Elliot a second account, which 
appeared in Zhe Daily News, stating that 
in the Tatar-Bazardjik district, in Bul- 
| seria, cartloads of heads of women and 
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children were boastfully paraded, and 
that young women were regular articles 
of traffic, and were being sold publicly 
in the villages by Tartars and Turks. 
Lord Derby added that it was very im- 
portant that Her Majesty’s Government 
should be able to reply to the inquiries 
made in Parliament respecting these and 
other statements, and directed Sir Henry 
Elliot to inquire by telegram of Consuls, 
and report as soon.as he could. All these 
statements are untrue. There never were 
40 maidens locked up in a stable and 
burnt alive. That was ascertained with 
great care by Mr. Baring, and I am sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford should still speak 
of it as a statement in which he has con- 
fidence. I believe it is an entire fabrica- 
tion. I believe, also, it is an entire fa- 
brication that 1,000 young women were 
sold in the market as slaves. We have 
not received the slightest evidence of a 
single sale, even in those journals on 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford founded his er- 
ratic speech. I have been attacked for 
saying that I did not believe that it was 
possible to have 10,000 persons in prison 
in Bulgaria. So far as I can ascertain 
from the Papers there never could have 
been more than 3,000. As tothe 10,000 
cases of torture, what evidence is there of 
any case of torture? We know very well 
there has been considerable slaughter ; 
that there must have been isolated and 
individual cases of most atrocious rapine 
and outrages of a most atrocious kind ; 
but still we have had communications 
with Sir Henry Elliot, and he has always 
assumed from what he knew that these 
cases of individual rapine and outrage 
were occurring. He knew that civil war 
was carried on there under conditions of 
brutality which, unfortunately, are not 
unprecedented in that country ; and the 
question is, whether the information we 
had justified the extravagant statements 
made in Parliament which no one pre- 
tends to uphold and defend. We were 
asked if we had information which jus- 
tified us in supposing they were authen- 
tic? We replied that we were in daily 
communication with our Ambassador, 
who was in constant communication with 
Consuls, and that nothing which reached 
us warranted those extravagant state- 
ments which nobody now professes to 
believe. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man kindly excused me for not having 
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seen the Report of Consul Reade, on the 
score of my multifarious duties; but I 
do not think my multifarious duties are 
any excuse for the neglectof business, and 
I can assure the House there is not a 
despatch which reaches or leaves the 
country which it is not my intention to 
see, and I scrupulously fulfil that duty ; 
but it is a remarkable circumstance that 
that despatch of Consul Reade, through 
no inadvertence of mine, was forwarded 
to another person ; a delay arose, and it 
never reached me until 10 days after the 
Question was asked. I wish to vindicate 
myself on that point. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has done full justice 
to the Bulgarian atrocities. He has as- 
sumed as absolutely true everything that 
criticism and more authentic information 
had modified, and in some instances had 
proved not merely to be exaggerations 
but to be absolute falsehoods. And then 
the hon. and learned Gentleman says— 
‘* By your policy you have depopulated 
a Province.” Well, Sir, certainly the 
slaughter of 12,000 individuals, whether 
Turks or Bulgarians, whether they were 
innocent peasants or even brigands, is a 
horrible event which no one can think of 
without emotion. But when I remember 
that the population of Bulgaria is 
3,700,000 persons, and that it is a very 
large country, is it not a most extrava- 
gant abuse of rhetoric to say that the 
slaughter of so considerable a number 
as 12,000 persons is the depopulation of 
a Province? Well, but then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman makes a severe attack 
upon the hon. Gentleman the Under Se- 
cretary of State, because he referred as 
an authority to The Levant Herald. Now, 
The Levant Herald is a newspaper which, 
I believe, is of considerable autho- 
rity, and is distinguished for its authen- 
tic information. That article in The Le- 
vant Herald I may not have read with 
all the critical acumen of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford; but, cer- 
tainly, as I read it, there were many 
points which I felt as I went on were 
substantiated by official Papers, the 
whole of which I believe are now on the 
Table of the House. And I cannot un- 
derstand how it is that those who are so 
ready sometimes to exaggerate the im- 
portance of newspaper communications, 
and to assert, as two hon. Gentlemen, 
Members of the late Government, have 
done this evening, that they are more 
authentic than diplomatic despatches, 
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should say that Zhe Daily News. should 
be such an absolutely infallible authority 
upon those matters, and that Zhe Levant 
Herald should be flouted and treated 
with all the scorn which the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford has poured 
upon it. I cannot see why the informa- 
tion of Zhe Levant Herald is to be treated 
in that manner. It is to be weighed 
fairly. Its statements are not to be ac- 
cepted without adequate consideration ; 
but I do not place it, as regards having 
confidence in its information, lower than 
any .other newspaper. And I have 
always heard—I know it was so in old 
times; I do not know myself if it be 
so at present—that it was an autho- 
rity much looked up to; and I have 
never heard anything, about its ma- 
nagement or character to give any 
reason to treat its authority with con- 
tempt. But when I find its state- 
ments agree and tally with the state- 
ments in the published despatches, I 
naturally say that it gives me a preju- 
dice in favour of its veracity. { ‘Oh, 
oh!”?] And I have no doubt, Sir, that 
if Zhe Levant Herald were to publish 
some evidence to-morrow which would 
tell in favour of the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford, or the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford, we should have 
that journal held up as containing in- 
fallible proof of the fact, and who should 
dare attempt to depreciate its authority, 
or to question its veracity. We should 
have had nothing but high laudation, 
instead of the denouncing phrases which 
fell upon us to-night. Well, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said also that 
Her Majesty’s Government had incurred 
a responsibility which is not possessed 
by any other country as regards our re- 
lations with Turkey and our influence 
with the Turks. I say we have incurred 
no responsibility which is not shared 
with us by all the other contracting 
Powers to the Treaty of Paris. I utterly 
disclaim any peculiar responsibility. He 
asks, why did we not send a Consul to 
Philippopolis at once? and why did we 
not at once appoint a Military Attaché 
to the Turkish Army? Why should we 
have sent a Consular Agent to Philop- 
popolis? Why send a Military Attaché 
to the Turkish Army? To do so does 
not involve us in any peculiar responsi- 
bility—it is only the exercise by Her 
Majesty of one of her rights and duties. 
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It has nothing to do with Treaties or 
with diplomatic responsibility. Her 
Majesty has a right to send a Consular 
Agent to any place she thinks fit, and 
she has a right, if the Sovereign of the 
country agrees to it, to send a Military 
Attaché to the armies of the belligerents. 
The very fact that we were obliged 
properly to appeal to the Porte for their 
permission before we appointed General 
Kemball, shows that it was no intrusion 
and no undue or unjust interference with 
the Government of the country, but that 
we were only fulfilling our duties as an 
independent State in connection with 
another independent State; and to at- 
tempt to mix up those two simple acts 
on the part of the Queen with diplomatic 
engagements, and responsibility of a 
peculiar nature arising from those diplo- 
matic engagements, is really to intro- 
duce a preposterous element into the 
debate. I am asked why it is that be- 
cause we have in August agreed to send 
a Vice Consul to Philippopolis, we did 
not do so in May? Does anyone believe 
that if a Vice Consul had been sent to 
Philippopolis in May it would have pre- 
vented the disastrous events that have 
occurred? It is quite impossible to sup- 
pose anything of the kind. What we 
have done now in a place where I am 
sorry to say we have no commercial re- 
lations will at least lay the basis of some 
better means of communication in that 
country, and we should have better com- 
munication with Turkey at present if, 
unfortunately, some years back there 
had not been a Liberal assault on the 
Consular system, which reduced the 
number of Turkish Vice Consuls. The 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman told the Go- 
vernment—‘‘ There is a question now 
which you must face, and that question 
is, why do you stand out as an obstacle 
to the settlement of a great question 
from pure jealousy of Russia?’ I should 
like to know, in the first place, what is 
this great question to the settlement of 
which we stand out as an obstacle. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, although 
he has seldom had greater command of 
eloquence, and although he appears to 
have given the subject great considera- 
tion, never told us what the real ques- 
tion was, and when he taunted us so 
indignantly with being an obstacle to 
the settlement of this great question, he 
never ventured to define it, except, in- 
deed, that he did intimate that it was 
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the duty of England, in combination 
with Russia and the other Powers, to 
expel the whole Turkish nation from 
Eastern Europe. That an hon. and 
learned Gentleman, once a Member of a 
Government, and an ornament of that 
Government, and one who would in future 
be one of our eminent statesmen, that, 
after having experienced a sense of poli- 
tical responsibility, he should get up on 
the last day of the Session, and, with the 
conviction that from his glowing and ani- 
mated words the country might be dis- 
turbed for the next six months at least, 
should counsel as the solution of all these 
difficulties that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should enter into an immediate com- 
bination to expel the Turkish nation from 
Eastern Europe, does indeed surprise 
me. And because we are not prepared 
to ‘enter into a scheme so Quixotic as 
that would be, we are held up by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford as having given our moral, not 
to say our material assistance, to the 
Turkish people and the Turkish Go- 
vernment. We are always treated as if 
we had some peculiar alliance with the 
Turkish Government, as if we were their 
peculiar friends, and even as if we were 
expected to uphold them in any enormity 
they might commit. I want to know 
what evidence there is of that, what 
interest we have in such a thing. We 
are, it is true, the Allies of the Sultan of 
Turkey; so is Russia, so is Austria, so 
is France, and so are others. We are 
also their partners in a tripartite Treaty, 
in which we not only generally, but 
singly, guarantee with France and Aus- 
tria the territorial integrity of Turkey. 
These are our engagements, and they 
are the engagements that we endeavour 
to fulfil. And if these engagements, 
renovated and repeated only four years 
ago by the wisdom of Europe, are to be 
treated by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man as idle wind and chaff, and if we 
are to be told that our political duty 
is by force to expel the Turks to 
the other side of the Bosphorus, then 
politics cease to be an art, states- 
manship becomes a mere mockery, 
and, instead of being a House of 
Commons faithful to its traditions and 
which is always influenced, I have 
ever thought, by sound principles of 

olicy, whoever may be its Leaders, we 

ad better at once resolve ourselves into 
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one of those revolutionary clubs which 
settle all political and social questions 
with the same ease as the hon. and 
learned Member. Sir, we refused to join 
in the Berlin Note, because we were 
convinced that if we made that step we 
should very soon see a material interfer- 
ence in Turkey; anu we were not of 
opinion that by a system of material 
guarantees the great question which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has ad- 
verted to would be solved either for the 
general welfare of the world or for the 
interests of England, which, after all, 
must be our sovereign care. The Go- 
vernment of the Porte were never for a 
moment misled by the arrival of the 
British Fleet in Besika Bay. They were 
perfectly aware when that Fleet came 
there that it was not to prop up any 
decaying and obsolete Government, nor 
did its presence there sanction any of 
those enormities which are the subjects 
of our painful discussion to-night. What 
may be the fate of the Eastern part of 
Europe it would be arrogant for me to 
speculate upon, and if I had any thoughts 
on the subject I trust I should not be so 
imprudent or so indiscreet as to take 
this opportunity to express them. But 
I am sure that as long as England is 
ruled by English Parties who under- 
stand the principles on which our Em- 
pire is founded, and who are resolved to 
maintain that Empire, our influence in 
that part of the world can never be 
looked upon with indifference. If it 
should happen that the Government 
which controls the greater portion of 
those fair lands is found to be incom- 
petent for its purpose, neither England 
nor any of the Great Powers will shrink 
from fulfilling the high political and 
moral duty which will then devolve upon 
them. But, Sir, we must not jump at 
conclusions so quickly as is now the 
fashion. There is nothing to justify us 
in talking in such a vein of Turkey, as 
has, and is being at this moment enter- 
tained. The present is a state of affairs 
which requires the most vigilant exami- 
nation and the most careful manage- 
ment. But those who suppose that Eng- 
land ever would uphold, or at this 
moment particularly is upholding, Tur- 
key from blind superstition and from a 
want of sympathy with the highest as- 
pirations of humanity are deceived. 
What our duty is at this critical moment 
is to maintain the Empire of England. 
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Nor will we ever agree to any step, 
though it may obtain for a moment com- 
parative quiet and a false prosperity, 
that hazards the existence of that Em- 
pire. 


Cruelty to 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 
(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
[BILL 250.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Prohibition of painful ex- 
periments on animals). 

Mr. LOWE, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 2, to leave out 
‘ give pain,” and insert ‘‘ torture,” said, 
that the clause created a new offence— 
the ‘giving pain” to animals. He 
thought the word “‘ torture” ought to be 
substituted. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS opposed 
the Amendment, and hoped that it would 
not be pressed. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (General restrictions as to 
performance of painful experiments on 
animals. ) 

Mr. LOWE said, that under the 
clause physicians and surgeons would 
not be permitted to perform operations 
on animals without the certificate of the 
Secretary of State. The clause would 
not give as good a security as was al- 
ready given by the fact that those gen- 
tlemen had already gone through a 
complete course of medical and surgical 
study, and had received from a compe- 
tent authority a certificate to practise 
their profession. He was surprised that 
medical men were not sufficiently alive 
to their own interests as to oppose the 
clause as much as possible. In his opi- 
nion it would lower them in the estima- 
tion of the public, if the clause was 
passed. He would therefore move the 
insertion of words confining the Secre- 
tary of State’s certificate to persons who 
had not received a regular medical edu- 
cation. 


Mr, Disraeli 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 30, after the word ‘ performed,” 
to insert the words “ by a physician or 
surgeon, or.” —(Mr. Lowe.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
infinitely have preferred to have seen 
the Medical Profession undertaking to 
regulate itself in this respect, and thus 
to have rendered any interference on 
the part of Parliament unnecessary. It 
ought to be borne in mind that not only 
had they refused to adopt any regula- 
tions of their own, but had protested 
against any interference whatsoever. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK deprecated the 
remarks of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire as unfair, because the 
Medical Profession had no organization 
by which they could make regulations 
in the matter. The British Association 
Committee laid down certain rules, and 
the evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission showed that the principles 
laid down by those rules had been 
honourably carried out by the Pro- 
fession. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS opposed the 
Amendment. 

Dr. WARD contended that it was 
most unreasonable to propose that mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession, who had 
set up a number of institutions, guaran- 
teeing that they were fit to deal with 
even infant life, should be assumed to 
be unfit to have the handling of animal 
life entrusted to their skill and care. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, most of 
the arguments urged against it would 
have been more appropriate to the second 
reading of the Bill. The Bill was not 
meant asaslur upon the Medical Pro- 
fession, for there could be no doubt of 
their care in dealing with human life, 
and the main reason why the present 
Bill was deemed necessary at all was, 
that it was thought advisable that the 
experiments to which it related should 
be performed under some regulations. 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
he was sorry the Government could not 
adopt the Amendment, as it implied a 
distrust of the Medical Profession, who 
did not deserve it. He looked upon it 
as a very strong measure indeed to call 
upon men who held so responsible a po- 
sition in the country as the members of 
the Medical Profession to apply to a 
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central authority for permission to make 
those experiments which they deemed 
to be necessary in the interests of 
humanity and science. If such a Billas 
the present had been brought before 
the House early in the Session, he ven- 
tured to say it would have met with 
a very different fate from that which 
seemed to be now before it. It was an- 
other instance of centralization, against 
which he protested. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR contended 
that the Bill was inconsistent in its 
principles, by vesting powers for carry- 
ing them into effect in persons who had 
no medical diploma, and who were to 
authorize or interdict those who had been 
performing experiments. It would be 
hard to adopt a proposal that would 
have the effect of preventing some of the 
most experienced physiologists in the 
country from practising important ex- 
periments except under conditions that 
would ‘operate harshly. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS reminded 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
physiologists of the country had accepted 
the principle of the Bill. If the Amend- 
ment were adopted, the value of the 
Bill would be lost, and those who urged 
it might as well move its rejection at 
once. 

Mr. WHALLEY contended that it 
was altogether too late in the present 
Session to pass a Bill of this importance, 
and he would therefore move that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair. He did 
so, as he had no character to lose. 


Cruelty to 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Whalley.) 


Mr. LOWE hoped the Motion would 
not be pressed, as it could only result in 
a waste of time. 

Mr. ASSHETON could not see why 
physicians and surgeons should not 
come under the same rule as other 
classes. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK thought they 
might safely trust men who had been 
at great pains to qualify themselves 
for the pursuit of such a Profession 
in a matter of this kind. He could 
see no use in throwing upon the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
a duty additional to the many responsi- 
bilities which he was already called upon 
to assume, 
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Mr. WHALLEY assented to his pro- 
posal being negatived. 


Motion negatived. 


Tue LORD MAYOR (Mr. AtpERMAN 
Corton) said, the question was a sub- 
ject of considerable interest in the City, 
and he approved of and was prepared 
to support the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London. As chief magis- 
trate of the City of London, he had had 
very great pressure put upon him in 
this matter. He trusted that it would be 
considered that a man who had obtained 
his position as a medical man was worthy 
of all consideration, and he should not 
be obliged to obtain a licence from the 
Secretary of State before he could make 
experiments. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR thought that 
this elaborate praise of the Medical Pro- 
fession was uncalled-for, as they al- 
ready stood high enough in the opinion 
of the country. He thought, never- 
theless, that the Bill was highly neces- 
sary. The question with the people of 
England was whether vivisection should 
be allowed at all in this country. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
to be assumed that medical men were 
qualified, but how was the Home Secre- 
tary to know that they were ? 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
trusted that the Home Secretary would 
adhere to the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. WHITWELL did not think that 
the clause ought to pass. He earnestly 
hoped that the~Home Secretary would 
accept the responsibility. 

Mr. BUTT considered that experi- 
ments by vivisectionists on human 
beings were different from those upon 
dogs and cats, which had no will in the 
matter; but when human beings were 
told that it was necessary in their cases 
to submit to vivisection, they could 
choose their own man, and it would 
therefore be unnecessary for a qualified 
medical man to apply to the Home 
Secretary for a licence. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 27; 
Noes 82: Majority 55. 

Clause verbally amended, and agreed 
to. 


Clause 4 (Use of urari as an anes- 
thetic prohibited), agreed to. 
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Clause 5 (Absolute prohibition of pain- 
ful experiments on dogs and cats). 

Mr. LOWE, in opposing the clause, 
said, he had a very strong objection to 
it, as it established an aristocracy of 
animals. Five animals were to be pecu- 
liarly favoured—the cat, the dog, the 
horse, the mule, and the ass. It was to 
him perfectly shocking that a selection 
should be made. Who were they that 
they should sit in judgment on these 
animals, and prefer one to another, in- 
flicting pain on one and exempting 
others. If these experiments were made, 
they ought to be tried on the animals 
best suited for them, and a few ought 
not to be specially exempted. 

Mr. WHALLEY believed that ob- 
jectionable Bill originated with the hon. 

fember for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), and he suggested that coun- 
try gentlemen who were in their sports 
ignorant, cruel, and prejudiced should 
be placed under surveillance. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that those animals were favoured be- 
cause they were the most intelligent, 
and consequently the most sensitive to 
pain. It must be remembered further 
that they were only excluded from ex- 
periments which were carried out with- 
out aneesthetics. 


Clause agreed to. 


Cruelty to 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


On the Motion of Mr. AssHEeton Cross, 
the following new Clause was agreed to, 
and inserted in page 8 :— 

(Prosecution of licensed person with sanction 

of Secretary of State). 

‘A prosecution under this Act against a li- 
censed person shall not be instituted except with 
the assent in writing of the Secretary of State.”’ 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved 
another new clause providing that the 


Bill should not apply to cold-blooded 


animals. 


Clause— 
(Act not to apply to certain animals.) 
(This Act shall not apply to cold- 
blooded animals, )—(J/r. Assheton Cross, ) 
—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER objected that 
the clause would exclude nine-tenths of 
the animals on which experiments were 
made. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WHALLEY moved that the 
Chairman should report Progress. 


Motion negatived. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER then moved 


to substitute the word ‘invertebrate ”’ 
for ‘‘ cold-blooded.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘cold-blooded,’ in order to 
insert the’ word “invertebrate.” —( Hr. 
William Edward Forster.) 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘cold- 
blooded ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 20; 
Noes 57: Majority 37. 


On Question, ‘‘That the clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill?” 

Mr. LYON PLAYFATR characterized 
the change as, a breach of the under- 
standing between the Home Secretary 
and the medical men, and he was quite 
sure the Bill would not have been ac- 
cepted had it been known that the word 
‘cold-blooded ” was to be struck out. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LOWE moved the following new 
clause :— 

(Penalty for torturing animals when there is 

no experiment.) 

“ Any person who, without submitting it to 
an experiment calculated to produce pain, shall 
cruelly abuse or torture any animal shall be 
liable, at the discretion of the Court before 
which he is tried, to a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, or to imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding three calendar months.” 


Clause (Penalty for torturing animals 
when there is no experiment, )—(Mr. 
Lewe,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
must oppose the insertion of the clause 
as its intention was entirely foreign to 
the scope of the Bill. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 22; 
Noes 51: Majority 29. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at Three o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, 12th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.|—Pusuic Bris—First Reading— 
Chairmen’s Jurisdiction (Ireland) * (235) ; 
Norwich and Boston Corrupt Voters * (234) ; 
(38) Commutation Act Amendment * 
236). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Bow 
Street Police Court Site* (228); Expiring 
Laws Continuance* (229); Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) * (222); Consolidated Fund (Ap- 
propriation) *. 

Committee—Report—Legal Practitioners* (220) ; 
Suez Canal (Shares) * (221); War Depart- 
(19) and Post Office (Remuneration, &c.) * 
219). 

Third Reading—Municipal Privileges (Ireland) * 
211); Police (Expenses) Act Continuance * 
212); Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment 
Dublin) * (213); Elementary Education * 
206); Pollution of Rivers * (227), and passed. 


Their Lordships met;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Monday next, Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 12th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Brrts — Committee — 
Report — Third Reading—Pensions Commuta- 
tion Act Amendment* [230]; Elementary 
Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London) [221], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Cruelty 
to Animals * [250], and passed. 


The House met at 
clock. 


JUDICATURE BILL (IRELAND)—COURT 
OF COMMON PLEAS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN (for Mr. Horwoop) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether it b® true, as stated in the 
papers in Ireland, that Mr. Arthur 

enry Courtenay has been temporarily 
appointed Clerk of the Rules in the Court 
of Common Pleas by the Chief Justice 
of that Court; whether there are not 
several gentlemen in the office many 
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years senior to Mr. Courtenay; whether 
the appointment is not one in the gift of 
the Cites, and whether Mr. Courtenay 
was recommended by his relative the 
Chief Justice ; and, whether the advisers 
of Her Majesty will inquire into the 
matter and consider carefully the cireum- 
stances before making a permanent ap- 
pointment ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
The office of Clerk of the Rules in the 
Court of Common Pleas in Ireland be- 
came vacant a short time ago, and it was 
not thought advisable to fill it up pend- 
ing the uncertainty whether the Irish 
Judicature Bill would become law this 
Session. But it was necessary, by 
statute, that provision should be made 
for the temporary discharge of the duties 
of the office; and Mr. Courtenay, a 
second-class clerk in the Common Pleas, 
possessing a Civil Service certificate, who 
had been appointed a clerk some years 
ago by Chief Justice Monahan, was 
selected by his relative Chief Justice 
Morris for this purpose. There are, I 
believe, three clerks in the office senior 
to Mr. Courtenay, but I know of no 
reason why, on this account, he should 
not have been selected for the temporary 
discharge of duties not of an ordinary 
clerical character, especially as this office 
is one which, from the provisions of the 
Act regulating it, was clearly not in- 
tended to be filled by seniority. The 
appointment is in the gift of the Lord 
Lieutenant, not of the Crown; and I 
have no doubt that the Lord Lieutenant 
will exercise his usual care in deciding 
how it shall be permanently filled. 


EAST CLIFF AT DOVER. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Masor DICKSON, who had a Notice 
on the Paper to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, Why a temporary bridge . 
constructed for the repair of a public 
foot-path at East Cliff, Dover, was de- 
stroy on the 8th instant by order of the 
War Department? said, that having 
learnt since he gave this Notice that the 
matter was more complicated than he 
had at first supposed, he should mean- 
while be satisfied with an assurance on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
that it would receive careful considera- 
tion. His constituents were inclined to 
regard the destruction of the bridge as a 
high-handed act of the Department, but 
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he would accept the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman. : 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he had not yet had time to obtain 
the requisite information, but the matter 
would, of course, be fully inquired into. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—VACCINATION ACTS 
—CASE OF JOSEPH ABEL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If his at- 
tention has been called to the case of 
Joseph Abel, who has been fined five 
times since the 8th of March last, at the 
instance of the Faringdon Board of 
Guardians, for refusing to have his child 
vaccinated; whether it is the fact that 
in each case the maximum penalty has 
been inflicted by the local justices; and, 
whether the Board of Guardians have 
informed Mr. Abel that it is their inten- 
tion to continue to enforce these proceed- 
ings until he complies with the Law; 
and if he will endeavour, as far as he is 
able, to arrest further proceedings being 
taken in this case ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he was aware that Mr. Abel had 
been fined a number of times—no doubt 
five times, as stated by the hon. Member 
—at the instance of the Faringdon Board 
of Guardians for refusing to have his 
child vaccinated. He had communicated 
with the Guardians some weeks ago, 
stating the opinion of the Local Go- 
vernment Board that proceedings under 
the Vaccination Act should not be 
frequently repeated, especially when 
taken by the Guardians, and that it 
should be considered whether a repe- 
tition of prosecution was likely to result 
in the due observance of the law. The 
Guardians had replied fully and clearly 
to the communication of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and had stated their 
reasons for considering it expedient to 
continue the prosecution in the present 
case. They stated that Mr. Abel was 
well to do, and was a member of the 
Anti-Vaccination Society, and that it 
was impossible to know how much of 
the fines was paid by the society. They 
had therefore given instructions for the 
prosecutions to be continued. In reply 
to the last Question, he had to state that 
he had given instructions to the Guar- 
dians to consider carefully the course 
they were taking. He could not say on 
general grounds that he agreed with the 


Major Dickson 
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policy of the Guardians; but, at the 
same time, the law had vested them with 
a certain discretion, and it was not com- 
petent for him to interfere arbitrarily 
with their decision. He was unable to 
answer the two other specific questions, 
because he had not had time to commu- 
nicate with the Guardians on the sub- 
ject. He was not aware whether the 
maximum penalty had been inflicted, 
and still less was he aware that the 
Board of Guardians had informed Mr. 
Abel that it was their intention to con- 
tinue to enforce these proceedings until 
he complied with the law. It was to be 
hoped they had not taken this step. 


“ Vanguard.” 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—EPISCOPAL 
SEF OF GIBRALTAR.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM (for Sir Earpitey Wi1- 
mor) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, What steps have been 
taken with regard to the re-issuing of 
Letters Patent constituting Gibraltar, as 
before, an Episcopal See, in accordance 
with the views of the members of the 
said Church contained in a Memorial to 
the Colonial Secretary ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Numerous pro- 
posals have from time to time been made 
for a re-adjustment of the relations sub- 
sisting between the Episcopal See of 
Gibraltar and the Crown and local Go- 
vernment, among others being the one 
contained in the Memorial referred to in 
the Question put by the hon. Gentleman. 
It may have escaped the recollection of 
the House that there was a short discus- 
sion on this subject some weeks since, in 
the course of which I pointed out that 
these difficulties arose out of the action 
of the late Government through the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Gibraltar, 
and that Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, as I need scarcely remind the 
House, are in no shape or form re- 
sponsible for the disestablishment of 
Churches, in Gibraltar or anywhere else. 
This, however, being the condition in 
which we found matters on taking office, 
there is no present intention of taking 
any steps in the direction indicated in 
the Memorial. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “VANGUARD.” 
QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether, in the event of 
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the “Vanguard” being successfully 
raised, the Government would purchase 
the ship; and, if so, whether they would 
be prepared to buy her for half her 
original cost, or what proportion of that 
cost would they pay for her ? 

Mr. HUNT: The conditions of sale 
which are to be advertised have already 
been settled, and certain prices have 
been named for the guns and certain 
other prices for the stores on board the 
ship, wliich the Government will be pre- 
pared to pay. The Government have 
always been prepared to consider favour- 
ably any offer that may be made for other 
stores, or an offer for the raised ship 
herself. But I am not prepared to name 
a sum for the ship, because we are 
entirely in the dark as to the condition 
in which she will be when raised, sup- 
posing that she be raised. 


NAVY—DESIGNS OF SHIPS OF WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he will re- 
consider his decision, and at once ap- 
point a committee to inquire into and 
report on Designs of our Ships of War, 
and their present state of efficiency ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that the 
intended appointment of this Committee 
had been postponed for reasons which 
he considered :sufficient, and which had 
been urged upon him in the House, and 
that therefore he was not prepared to 
nominate such a Committee. 


FIJI—THE LAND QUESTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL (for Mr. Alderman 
M‘Arruvr) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether the 
Government will send out instructions 
to Sir Arthur Gordon to expedite the 
settlement of the Land question in Fiji, 
so as to remove the difficulties which 
now exist in connection therewith, and 
thus facilitate the investment of capital 
in that Colony ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The difficulties 
which the hon. Gentleman very justly al- 
ludes to as existing in connection with the 
Land question in Fiji have necessitated 
a reference to the Law Officers of the 
Crown. Steps are, however, now about 
to be to be taken founded upon those 
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opinions which, I hope, will ensure a 
speedy settlement of these matters by 
the Commission which is now sitting. 


ARMY—MILITARY ETIQUETTE. 
QUESTION. 


Masor DICKSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War a Question, of 
which he had given him private Notice— 
namely, Whether his attention has been 
called to certain proceedings that took 
place on Wednesday last at the police- 
court at Canterbury, where an officer on - 
duty was insulted and turned out of 
court by order of the presiding magis- 
trate for refusing to remove his cap; 
and whether the military authorities in- 
tend by General Order or otherwise to 
vindicate this officer and protect officers 
in future from similar insults from igno- 
rant and consequential magistrates ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he had never heard of the occur- 
rence until his hon. Friend had spoken 
to him about it in the Lobby. He ob- 
served that it was stated in the report 
that an application was to made by the 
magistrates to the Home Office. The 
question would therefore come before 
his right hon. Friend, and no doubt he 
would apply to him (Mr. Hardy) on the 
subject if there was anything to be done 
further by the military authorities. 


PARLIAMENT—RELEVANCY OF 
DEBATE—THE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. E. JENKINS, speaking to a 
point of Order, said, he had to put a 
Question to the Speaker with regard to 
the ruling from the Chair on the pre- 
vious night on the subject of the limita- 
tion of the debates on the third reading 
of the Appropriation Bill. He should 
not have taken this course if there had 
not been some precedent which appeared 
to justify him in what he had proposed 
to do on the previous evening. The 
question was one of considerable interest 
and importance, because if private Mem- 
bers were to be limited in their discus- 
sions on the Appropriation Bill there was 
no doubt that a very considerable pri- 
vilege would be taken away from them. 
The ruling, he might observe, was 
offered spontaneously from the Chair, 
and without any one rising to challenge 
him to Order. He had commenced his 
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remarks on the third reading of the Bill 
by calling in question the domestic 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which he considered was tending to 
weaken the position of that House and 
injure our ancient Constitution, where- 
upon the Speaker called him to Order, 
reminding him that any observations 
that were made must be relevant to the 
subject-matter of the Bill; and, in 
answer to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), said 
that discussions on the Bill should be 
applicable to some of the clauses, and 
that, though these clauses had a wide 
application, he could not see how those 
of the hon. Member were relevant. 
Thereupon he (Mr. Jenkins) suggested 
whether the remarks he proposed to 
make were not as relevant as those of 
the hon. Member for Poole, seeing that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, whose conduct 
he was challenging, received salaries for 
which provision was made in the Bill. 
The Speaker then said that if he (Mr. 
Jenkins) proposed to call in question the 
salary of the First Minister, or any other 
Minister of the Crown, he would be in 
Order. The consequence was that he 
was obliged to forego the privilege of 
discussing the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government, excepting with regard to 
their foreign policy. He found that Sir 
Erskine May, in his book on Parlia- 
mentary Practice, stated that— 


“Tt had been ruled that debates and amend- 
ments upon the different stages of the Appropria- 
tion Bill were to be governed by the same rules as 
those applicable to other Bills, and must, there- 
fore, be relevant to the Bill, or some part of it, 
instead of being allowed the same latitude as 
that practised on going into the Committees of 
Supply and Waysand Means; but, as the grants 
comprised in the Bill are of great variety, a 
wide range of discussion was sometimes founded 
upon it without exceeding the limits of rele- 
vancy.”’—[p. 619.] 


As to the custom and practice of the 
House, it was the habit of the late Mr. 
Hume upon the second or third reading 
of the Appropriation Bill to enter into a 
very long and varied criticism of the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers. If 
he had really transgressed the Rules of 
the House it was not without having 
some ancient authority to fall back upon, 
and he ventured to call attention to this 
matter now, because he felt that if they 
were limited in their discussions upon 
this particular Bill, they should lose a 
great privilege, of which the hon, Mem- 
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ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
availed himself last year to call attention 
to the fact that the Fenian prisoners 
were still in confinement, and as to which 
they should now have some accurate and 
defined statement of opinion from the 
Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
Dilke) put a Question to me yesterday on 
this point, and I do not know that I 
have anything to add to the answer I 
then gave him. The Appropriation Bill 
is no exception to the general rule that 
debates should be relevant to the sub- 
ject-matter of the Bill before the House. 
It is obvious, however, that as the Ap- 
propriation Bill appropriates the several 
Supplies voted for the service of the 
year, that rule has a wide applica- 
tion in the case of the debate on that 
particular Bill. Since the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea put a Question 
to me on this point yesterday, I have 
referred to an authority which is justly 
of great weight in this House—namely, 
the work of Sir Thomas Erskine May 
on Parliamentary Practice. It is not 
necessary that I should quote it to 
the House, because the hon. Member 
has himself quoted the very passage 
which bears out substantially the rule 
which I stated last night. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not rise to question the ruling of the 
Speaker—it would be presumptuous of 
so young a Member as himself to do so 
—but he wished to ask wheth#r the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
was in Order last year in the speech he 
made on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee on the Appropriation Bill, and 
whether the Leader of the Opposition 
was also in Order in making the speech 
which he did ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
has put a Question to me which I think 
I am scarcely called upon to answer. 
It is not for me to rule now whether 
Members were in Order in former Ses- 
sions of Parliament. 

Mr. BUTT would like to put this 
Question to the House—Would it not be 
competent for him to move on the Appro- 
priation Bill, that the Supplies should 
be limited to three months, on the 
ground that he distrusted Ministers, and 
then to discuss the whole policy of the Go- 
vernment during the Session? If he was 
not mistaken in his recollection, some- 
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thing of that kind was done in the days 
of Pitt, upon the ground that Ministers 
were violating the privileges of the 
House of Commons and acting uncon- 
stitutionally. Modern usage, he con- 
fessed, tended to limit the privileges of 
the House, and to depart further and 
further from ancient custom. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, they could not help feeling 
that this question had been brought 
before them rather by surprise, and no 
advantage could result from their enter- 
ing into any long discussion upon it. He 
thought the House would see that if the 

recedent which the hon. and learned 
Sector for Limerick (Mr. Butt) re- 
ferred to was one that took place, there 
would be an obvious difference between 
a Motion for limiting the amount of 
Supplies deliberately given and founded 
upon reasons which were stated, and a 
general discussion which ‘might be initi- 
ated at any stage of the Bill, and which 
clearly might in Committee take any 
latitude whatever, because there was no 
subject, either foreign or domestic, upon 
which they might not raise a discussion 
by connecting it with the salary of some 
Minister. The rule laid down was a 
convenient one—namely, that no discus- 
sion should take place which was not 
relevant to the subject-matter of the 
Bill, and upon that point they had no 
guide except to submit to the judgment 
of the Speaker, who acted from his 
knowledge and study of the precedents 
and Rules of the House, and who always, 
he was sure, endeavoured to act in the 
spirit of those Rules. Although it might 
not be unnatural that the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) should put a 
Question as to the precise limits of the 
Rule, yet the House would not do wisely 
if they were to attempt now, by putting 
too many Questions to the Speaker, to 
limit his discretion, upon the due exer- 
cise of which the conduct of the Business 
of that House must depend. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON asked 
whether, assuming, as he did, that the 
ruling of Mr. Speaker was correct, the 
hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Ashley) 
was in Order ‘in bringing forward his 
Amendment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not for me to 
answer any hypothetical Questions which 
may be put; but with reference to what 
has fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), I am 
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by no means prepared to say that an 
Amendment on the Appropriation Bill 
limiting the Supplies to three months 
would be out of Order. As to the Ques- 
tion whether the hon. Member for Poole 
was in Order, I may say that although 
he made no Motion, yet he gave Notice 
of calling attention to certain matters, and 
it appeared to me that he was in Order, 
because he raised the question of supplies 
in a most direct manner. For instance, 
he asked whether it was proper that the 
naval forces of the country should be 
sent to Turkish waters in favour of a 
certain policy, and he also called in 
question the conduct of the diplomatic 
agents of the Crown, for whom Supplies 
had been appropriated. I think it right 
to observe that I interrupted the hon. 
Member for Dundee when he proposed 
to speak generally of the Constitution 
of the country, and it certainly appeared 
to me that such a discussion was scarcely 
relevant to the Appropriation Bill. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE observed, that 
it was unnecessary to corroborate any- 
thing that fell from Mr. Speaker ; but he 
might be allowed to say that in reference 
to a Motion he placed on the Paper on 
the Appropriation Bill, he had received 
a communication in accordance with the 
ruling which had been referred to. 

Mr. E. JENKINS, in reply to the 
remark of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that this discussion had come on 
by surprise, said, that last night he gave 
the Speaker Notice that he should bring 
the subject forward to-day. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that with reference to the observation of 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
that the hon. Member for Dundee was 
discussing the Constitution of the country, 
all he could say was that from what had 
fallen from that hon. Gentleman he in- 
ferred that he was about to make 
remarks precisely of a similar nature to 
those which fell last year from the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

Order for Consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Amendments made by the 
Lords to the Merchant Shipping Bill be 
now taken into consideration.” 

Mr. MAC IVER, in moving—“ That 
this House will, upon this day month, 
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take the said Amendments into con- 
sideration,’”’ said, he felt that he owed 
an apology to the House for taking the 
very unusual course of rising at the 
eleventh hour to move the rejection of 
an important measure which had been 
long and carefully considered by the 
House, and had met with considerable ap- 
proval. He had done his best hitherto to 
discuss the Merchant Shipping Bill in the 
most favourable manner, feeling that that 
course would be in accordance with the 
wishes of his constituents, and that it 
was also his duty, as far as possible, to 
support the measures of the Govern- 
ment. Merchant shipping legislation, 
however, was not in any way a Party 
question; and though, with all its 
faults, he believed the measure to be 
greatly better than any proposals that 
would have come from the other side of 
the House on the subject, he felt bound 
to oppose it on grounds far wider than 
anything relating to merchant shipping. 
He did not mean to say that he had not 
individual objections to certain clauses, 
and to some of the changes made by the 
House of Lords—and there was one 
clause in particular that would have a 
most serious effect in handicapping 
British steamers in the competition with 
foreign vessels to a greater extent than 
had been the case in previous years— 
but rather than ask the House to divide 
upon a technical question, he asked 
them to consider the measure with re- 
ference to their own privileges. Was it 
’ right, he asked, that at the end of the 
Session the House of Lords should make 
very large and material alterations in a 
Bill which had previously been fully 
considered in the Commons, and which 
was a Bill relating entirely to trade and 
commerce? He should endeavour to 
show three things—first, that the changes 
made in the Bill since it was considered 
so carefully in that House were really 
important ; secondly, that there were a 
great many of them; and, thirdly, that 
the subject would not suffer anything, 
but would rather be benefited, by post- 
ponement till next year. He was far 
from objecting im toto to the Lords’ 
Amendments. Those Amendments were 
mostly improvements, and they were im- 
provements which were not likely to be 
lost by another year’s consideration ; 
but, on the other hand, the Lords had 
made some changes which were not im- 
provements, which it was now impossible 
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sufficiently to debate, which had not been 
before the country, and which further 
consideration would reverse. He strongly 
objected to Clause A, added by the 
Lords, the real meaning of which was 
to repeal so much of the Passengers 
Acts of 1855 and 1863 as applied to 
foreign shipping in British ports; and 
he also strongly objected to the altera- 
tion on the subject of costs. The prac- 
tical working of that alteration, if it 
became law, would be, that nobody 
whose ship was improperly detained 
need ever seek compensation from the 
Board of Trade with any reasonable 
hope of obtaining the money otherwise 
than by an expensive lawsuit. These 
two provisions, added by the Lords, 
prompted him to move the rejection 
of the Bill; and he thought they suffi- 
ciently established his first point — 
namely, that the Lords’ Amendments 
were important. To show that the 
Lords’ Amendments were numerous, it 
was only necessary to ask the House 
to refer to the reprint of the Bill. The 
Bill left the Commons’ with 40 clauses, 
and returned not merely with 5 en- 
tirely new clauses, but with 23 of the 
old ones altered; nor were these mere 
verbal alterations. One of these Amend- 
ments certainly was of very great im- 
portance, and it was one in which he 
heartily concurred. He need hardly re- 
mind the House that he had objected 
to the ‘‘misdemeanour clause ” from 
the first, and that he had protested 
against it at every turn, and had 
been backed up by the respectable ship- 
owning opinion of the great sea-ports. 
At last those protests had been heeded, 
and Clause 4 now returned from the 
House of Lords—still a bad clause—but 
certainly in a much less mischievous 
form. Nothing could have been worse 
than ‘the misdemeanour clause” as it 
left the House of Commons. It sought 
to prevent shipping disasters not merely 
by means which every practical man 
knew had already been “tried and found 
wanting,” but by means which—besides 
being utterly futile as regarded the end 
in view—might any day result in the 
grossest injustice. The endeavour to 
prevent disaster by intensifying the re- 
sponsibilities of shipowners would ever 
result in total failure, and could only 
end in placing private shipowners at 
greater Fears Ao in the competition 
with limited liability companies; and 
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as Clause 4 left the Commons a special 
responsibility was imposed upon ‘ ma- 
naging owners,” which placed every 
such person in a qguasi-criminal position 
that, in the vast majority of instances, 
was utterly undeserved. Fortunately 
for this country the Lords had struck 
out this provision, and done something 
to remedy the mistaken Board of Trade 
legislation inaugurated by the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1871, and made worse 
by the ‘‘ Herschell’’ Clause in the tem- 
porary measure of last Session. It 
might be interesting to the House to 
know how that Clause had worked. 
The utter uselessness of Clause 11 in 
the Act of 1871 he (Mr. Mac Iver) 
had repeatedly pointed out, and he 
would therefore only now refer to the 
Act of last Session. It was not for 
him to vouch for the accuracy of Board 
of Trade Returns, the more so that 
he was well aware the particular Re- 
turn to which he was about to allude 
was by no means a reliable one. Ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade figures, 
however, there had been about 800 un- 
seaworthy vessels detained during the 
last three years. Assuming that Re- 
turn were even half true, he asked 
where were the prosecutions? The 
House having heard so much from 
Board of Trade statesmen on both sides 
of the House of the great value of 
these misdemeanour clauses in the Act 
of last Session would probably expect 
to hear that there had been a con- 
siderable number of prosecutions; but 
there had only been two, and they were 
both unsuccessful. Of the second case 
he knew little further than that the 
Board of Trade did all they could to get 
a conviction, and failed. It was only 
reported in the newspapers a few days 
ago, and, for anything he knew to the 
contrary, that prosecution might or might 
not have been justifiable; but he had 
no hesitation whatever in saying that the 
only other prosecution which had yet 
been instituted under these clauses never 
ought to have been brought. The hon. 
Gentleman then described the case of 
Mr. Septimus Howell, managing owner 
of the schooner Leader, and said that he 
had obtained the facts from sources be- 
yond any kind of suspicion. Referring 
as his authority to the Town Clerk of 
Chester, and to members of the Grand 
Jury in Liverpool, who had had Mr. 
Howell’s case before them, he (Mr. 
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Mac Iver) pointed out that Mr. Septimus 
Howell was a respectable man in a small 
way of business. The Leader was his 
first and only venture in shipowning, 
and in consequence of the death of a 
brother he became—in compliance with 
the Act of last Session—registered as 
the ‘‘managing owner.” ‘The vessel 
was an old one, and probably neither 
better nor worse than many other little 
coasting vessels that were reasonably fit 
for their work; but she had the misfor- 
tune to be seized upon by the Board of 
Trade, or rather they seized upon Mr. 
Howell, having allowed him to send his 
vessel to sea. He was arrested under a 
warrant, without any previous notice, 
and taken before the magistrates at 
Runcorn, who—after a patient hearing 
—dismissed the case; but the Board of 
Trade waited a month or two, and then 
attacked this unfortunate man again. 
No doubt the officers of the Board of 
Trade were desirous only of doing their 
duty; but under such circumstances it 
was natural that there should be a cer- 
tain amount of esprit de corps, and that 
the Department should have ‘moved 
heaven and earth” to obtain a convic- 
tion, so that he did not think the officers 
were to be blamed. He blamed the law, 
and the system. The officers were ex- 
pected to show some successful result 
from the ‘‘ Herschell’’ Clause in the Act 
of last Session, and it was not their 
fault that they could not. But look at 
the hardship to Mr. Howell. He was 
taken from his home a second time under 
a warrant, and again locked up; and 
this time was tried before ths magis- 
trates at Liverpool, who, considering the 
case important, committed him for trial. 
They thought, no doubt, that the Board 
of ‘Trade would never follow up Mr. 
Howell in this way, unless there were 
reasonable and probable grounds for 
supposing that he deserved punishment. 
In the end he was tried before Mr. 
Justice Brett, and acquitted without a 
stain on his character, the prosecution 
having utterly broken down. In view of 
facts like these it was a mockery to regard 
the provision that ‘‘no prosecution for 
misdemeanour can be instituted except 
by or with the consent of the Board of 
Trade” as in any sense a protection to 
respectable shipowners. What had hap- 
pened to Mr. Howell might happen to 
any body, although less likely to happen 
to a man better able to take care of him- 
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self. The case of Mr. Howell, whose 
whole interest in shipping had consisted 
of a few hundred pounds, was a striking 
commentary upon the views so often ex- 
pressed by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
on both sidesof the House responsible for 
the policy of the Board of Trade. They 
spoke of their desire to protect the 
‘‘costermongers of the sea,” and to 
avoid needless interference with trade— 
and they persuaded the House of Com- 
mons to accept the legislation under 
which these things became possible. Of 
course these hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men spoke in entire good faith, but the 
plain truth was that they did not under- 
stand the practical effects of their own 
legislation. He was glad to see the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
in his place, for he (Mr. Mac Iver) did 
not know anybody who was more to 
blame for leading his former Department 
on in the lines of the legislation of 1871. 
That legislation, and the Act of 1873, 
and part of'that of last Session, had not 
worked well; but, on the contrary, meant 
interference with shipping in a form 
destructive to our trade, and the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) was 
at the present moment, at some of the 
seaports, the most unpopular man in 
England, for reasons which were pro- 
perly attributable to that meddlesome 
and harassing Board of Trade legislation, 
with which the hon. Member for Derby 
had had very little to do, and to much of 
which he was opposed. He (Mr. MacIver) 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
consider the objections which he took to 
the clause inserted by the Lords with re- 
ference to foreign shipping, and would 
also restore the clause relating to com- 
pensation for wrongful detention to the 
form in which it left the Commons; but, 
indeed, it would be much better to leave 
the whole subject of shipping legislation 
over until next Session, when it might 
reasonably be hoped that there could be 
some final settlement. The matter was 
now becoming better understood, and 
he (Mr. Mac Iver) maintained, and had 
always maintained, that the causes of 
preventable disaster at sea were few in 
number and might be easily dealt with 
in a much less cumbrous measure than 
that which was now before the House. 
Overloading and grossly improper load- 
ing were, no doubt, already practically 
stopped, although at the cost of needless 
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annoyances and uncertainties ; but with- 
out a better system of survey than was 
provided by this Bill unsafe ships would 
still go to sea, while, on the other hand, 
respectable shipowners would continue 
to have seaworthy property liable to un- 
reasonable interference, with but small 
hope of obtaining compensation from the 
Board of Trade. The whole tendency of 
these survey clauses as they stood in the 
Bill was to undermine the legitimate 
authority of the shipmaster by placing 
him in the power of his crew whenever 
a fourth of them chose to be refractory. 
This was, he (Mr. Mac Iver) considered, 
a grave mistake, when it was remem- 
bered so many preventable disasters 
arose from faults of the crew rather than 
of the ship, and for these and other 
reasons he moved the rejection of the 
Bill, believing that it would be better to 
reconsider the whole subject next Ses- 
sion than to pass an unsatisfactory mea- 
sure now. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by formally moving the rejection 
of the Bill. 

Capramin PIM seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ end at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day month.” —(Mr. Mac Iver.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not think the hon. Member had adopted 
a wise course in again raising the ques- 
tion of the principle involved in the Bill. 
He had in season and out of season, at 
all stages of the Bill, treated the House 
to the self-same observations which he 
had that day repeated. He did not 
think that the course taken by the Upper 
House with respect to the Bill had been 
either wise or convenient. The Bill had 
been discussed in the House of Commons 
at great length for nearly 13 days, and 
the Government themselves acknow- 
ledged the great advantages which had 
been derived from the full discussion 
that took place ; but in the other House, 
in the course of a very few minutes, some 
very large and important Amendments 
had been introduced, and, indeed, it had 
been a matter of boast at a recent City 
banquet, that a measure which took up 
many days in the House of Commons 
had been disposed of in less than half 
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an hour in “another place.” No doubt 
great advantages were to be derived 
from the revision in ‘‘ another place” 
of the work of that House; but in the 
present instance the Government ap- 
peared to have taken advantage of their 
enormous majority in the House of 
Lords to register the preconceived opi- 
nions of the Board of Trade, and over- 
ride the decision of the Commons. Nor 
was that all. The Bill was returned to 
them with these important Amendments 
almost on the last day of the Session, 
when nothing could be done to alter 
them. He did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead had any chance of 
carrying his Amendment; but he joined 
with him in protesting against the course 
which had been pursued by the Govern- 
ment. He believed that such a course 
was not in the interests of the other 
House, or at all calculated to maintain 
its dignity and reputation, and must 
tend unfairly to prejudice an important 
question. 

Mr. BENTINCK expressed his ap- 
proval that the hon. Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Mac Iver) had brought for- 
ward his Motion, because it enabled the 
House to deal with the whole principle 
of the Bill and not merely with the 
Lords’ Amendments. A grave responsi- 
bility attached to the Government for 
having deferred this important measure 
to so late a period ; and the Bill was so 
full of anomalies and objections that he 
thought it would be best to postpone the 
further consideration of the subject until 
another Session. The portion of the 
measure relating to deck-loads was so 
imperfect that it was impossible it could 
be worked. Deck-loads were altogether 
wrong in principle, but the only deck- 
loads prohibited by the Bill were those 
of timber, which constituted the safest 
deck-load a vessel could carry, and the 
effect of the clause would only be to in- 
crease the number of such loads. The 
greatest failure in the Bill was its vain 
attempt to deal with the loss of life at sea, 
which was the main object for which the 
measure was introduced. While propo- 
sing to deal with unseaworthy ships, all 
the principal causes of the loss of life at 
sea were left untouched by this Bill. The 
loss of life from unseaworthy ships was 
infinitesimal. A much larger number 
of fatalities arose from bad seamen and 
bad seamanship than from bad ships. 
Another cause of losses at sea was want 
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of discipline, and yet the whole tendency 
of our legislation for years past had been 
to tamper with and decrease the disci- 
pline of our Mercantile Marine. Many 
ships were lost not from over-loading, but 
from being under-ballasted ; and if the 
over-loading of ships was dealt with by 
legislation, cases of wunder-ballasting 
ought also to be dealt with. Collisions 
were the chief cause of loss of life at sea, 
and they were attributable to the con- 
fusion and complications in the wording 
of what was termed the Rule of the 
Road ; and yet the Bill of the Govern- 
ment had no reference to this impor- 
tant subject. Fire, frequently caused 
or assisted by want of discipline or 
control of the crew, was not dealt with 
by the Bill. Numerous cases of losses 
of vessels were attributable to the form 
in which they were built, and the Bill 
was silent also upon this subject. His 
conviction was that the Bill was so vex- 
atious in its character, and so injurious 
to the interests of the Mercantile Marine, 
that its provisions would never be ac- 
quiesced in, and the shipping interest 
would be driven to force upon the Go- 
vernment further legislation. He ac- 
knowledged the ability displayed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade in conducting this 
Bill; but the fact was that he had been 
placed in a false position, because the 
Board of Trade, as at present constituted, 
was not a tribunal competent to deal 
with this subject. He trusted that Par- 
liament would see the necessity of con- 
stituting a competent tribunal, composed 
of sailors and other persons conversant 
with the interests of the Mercantile 
Marine, to deal with this matter, which 
was the most important question of the 
day. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY thought 
thatthe House would prefer proceeding to 
the consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments instead of entering afresh upon a 
discussion involving the whole merits of 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Birken- 
head, who wished them to throw over 
this Bill which had occupied so much of 
the Session, did not seem to be aware 
that the effect of his proposal would be 
to allow the temporary Act now in ex- 
istence to expire, and leave the country 
for 12 months without any law on this 
particular subject. This was a most un- 
reasonable proposal, and he did not think 
the House would be willing to try such 
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an experiment. The hon. Member did 
not encourage them with any idea that 
he had any better measure to substitute 
for the Act of last Session, or for the 
Bill before the House, of which, indeed, 
he said he generally approved. As to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), they were 
somewhat disrespectful to the House of 
Lords, who had very amply discussed the 
Bill on its second reading, and had had 
the benefit of the discussions in this 
House before they dealt with the mea- 
sure in Committee. After ample time 
for reflection they produced a certain 
number of Amendments, which, though 
numerous in appearance, were chiefly 
verbal Amendments, except only on three 
points. As this was the first subject 
brought before the House in the present 
Session, the hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk (Mr. Bentinck) had no just cause for 
complaint; and by discussing the whole 
measure over again he had now made 
it the Alpha and Omega of the Session. 
In referring to various subjects not within 
the scope of the Bill the hon. Member 
had given himself so much latitude and 
licence that if his example were followed 
by the rest of the House, they might 
occupy the remainder of the year in this 
discussion. He must, however, at this 
period decline to enter into the general 
merits of the Bill, and trusted the House 
would proceed at once to consider the 
Lords’ Amendments. 

Mr. NORWOOD felt bound to express 
a strong opinion as to the inconvenient 
and almost improper conduct of the Go- 
vernment with reference to this measure. 
When it left that House there was an 
understanding that a compromise had 
been effected which would not be dis- 
turbed. Yet, in ‘another place,” 
Amendments covering six pages had, 
with one exception, been introduced by 
the Government and accepted en bloc 
without discussion, the utmost time given 
to the consideration of the Bill being 45 
minutes. The measure having been 
suddenly changed in this manner was 
brought back at the fag-end of the Ses- 
sion. This was neither a proper mode of 
dealing with the large interests involved, 
nor a respectful manner of treating the 
House. If it was to form a precedent 
it would be of no use for hon. Members 
to expend time and trouble in the minute 
discussion of measures in that House, 
when the Government could, by a simple 
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manceuvre, get their own provisions in- 
serted in ‘‘ another place,” and by de- 
ferring their consideration to the last 
day of the Session set at nought the de- 
liberate conclusions of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. GORST joined in the protest of 
the hon. Member against the position in 
which the House had been placed at this 
period of the Session with reference to 
this Bill. The Amendments in question 
had not been made by the House of 
Lords properly speaking, or even by the 
Government, but by the officials of the 
Board of Trade. The conclusion come 
to by that House had been submitted to 
the permanent officials in that Depart- 
ment, and they had chosen to reverse in 
many respects the opinion of that House, 
and the Government had asked the 
House of Lords to register those deci- 
sions. He would not incur the respon- 
sibility of wrecking the whole Bill be- 
cause he disapproved of the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government in submitting 
these Amendments at the end of the 
Session. He thought it would be better 
to let the Bill pass under protest; but 
he desired that it should be understood 
that it was not the Bill of the House of 
Commons but of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that it should be considered 
toremain open for Parliament to re-con- 
sider the question next Session. He 
should not vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead, but would 
accept these Amendments in silence, 
throwing the responsibility of this mer- 
cantile legislation upon the Govern- 
ment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER expressed a hope that unless it 
was the intention of the House to reject 
the Bill they would proceed with the 
discussion of the Amendments. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) complained that the House 
had not been treated properly, but that 
was an erroneous view of the matter. 
He did not say that many of these 
Amendments were not made in the 
House of Lords; but that might fairly 
be considered a matter of convenience. 
Three important Amendments had been 
made—those with regard to deck-load- 
ing, costs, and foreign shipping. The 
last-named was introduced by a private 
Member of the House of Lords. The 
deck-loading Amendment was not in the 
original Bill as introduced by the Go- 
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vernment, and it had been brought for- 
ward in the Upper House in consequence 
of representations made in the colonial 
interest by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who had been in communica- 
tion with Canada on the subject. The 
question of costs was one upon which 
the House of Lords was well qualified 
to form an opinion, and he had himself 
stated in the House of Commons that it 
would probably be a question which 
their Lordships would have to deal with. 
It was not the case that the Amend- 
ments were those of the permanent offi- 
cials of the Board of Trade. There had 
been no disrespect to the House of Com- 
mons, and hé trusted that hon. Mem- 
bers would proceed at once with the 
discussion. 

Mx. T. E. SMITH said, the shipowning 
interest had not been treated in either a 
very considerate or courteous manner in 
reference to these Amendments. He pro- 
tested against the doctrine that it would 
be no serious evilif the Bill did not pass 
this Session. He hoped that this was 
merely a formal Motion, and that it 
would not be carried to a division. One 
important Amendment had not been 
alluded to, and that was that the whole 
of the coasting trade of the country was 
exempted from the load-line. 

Mr. E. J. REED asked why, if these 
Amendments were necessary, they had 
not been made earlier. Hon. Members 
had sat there night after night to discuss 
this Bill on the profession of the Go- 
vernment that it was necessary to obtain 
a settlement of this great question ; but 
the Bill went to the House of Lords, 
and in a few minutes the decision of 
the Lower House was set aside. The 
question was whether it was worth while 
for that House to discuss the question 
when their decisions were set aside in 
such fashion ? 

Mr. GOURLEY said, that the practi- 
cal effect of the Bill would be to place 
the jurisdiction over shipping in the 
hands of the Board of Trade. He held 
it to be most unfair to throw the discus- 
sion of this question into the last hours 
of the Session. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL concurred in the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). The 
Amendments in the House of Lords were 
received from the hands of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon en bloc, and it 
was stated that in 25 minutes these pro- 
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posals were disposed of upon a mere 
fragmentary discussion. In the Act 
which previously existed the vessels in 
the coasting trade, and those trading to 
the Elbe and Brest, were rendered sub- 
ject to the load-line, excepting in the 
case of such small coasting vessels as 
were navigated chiefly by the owners 
and their families. This was altered in 
the House of Lords, probably at the in- 
stance of the Board of Trade. In a 
House of Commons of 400 Members, 
after full discussion as to deck-loading, 
and after its being resisted by the Go- 
vernment, the Committee decided that 
deck-loading should be abolished, and it 
was decided to go back to the state of 
the law which existed before 1862. But 
that was altered by the House of Lords. 
If the opinion of Canada had such weight 
with Her Majesty’s Government, why 
did they overrule it in the matter of 
grain cargoes? The Board of Trade, 
anxious to retain authority over a sub- 
ject they did not understand, pulled 
with Canada when she was for laxity, 
but not when she asked for good legis- 
lation. He objected to a Government 
admonition to be brief and come to busi- 
ness after that business had been pur- 
posely postponed to the last monent to 
prevent any discussion on these Amend- 
ments in the House of Commons. He 
asked the House to imagine his feelings 
when last night, one after another, 
Members came to him and said—‘‘ Good- 
bye, Plimsoll, we should have been glad 
to have helped you, but it is too late 
now ; there is nothing for it but to take 
what the Government will give you;” 
and yet the House of Commons at its 
last sitting had been wasting hour after 
hour in discussing whether persons who 
were to operate upon frogs should secure 
the certificate of the Secretary of State. 
He thought the conduct of the Govern- 


‘ment in this matter had been disgraceful, 


and nothing less. He believed it was 
with design that this Bill had been 
altered and kept back from the conside- 
ration of the House until it would be 
rendered impossible to reverse the deci- 
sions of the Government. He did not 
even think that it was the Government; 
he believed it was simply the brother- 
in-law of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Farrer, of the Board of Trade, 
who was responsible for the Amend- 
ments. The Bill the House was asked 
to pass was his Bill and nothing else. 
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He thought theyshould put away feeling, 
and pass the Bill simply because they 
could not help themselves. He was of 
opinion that they had better not go 
through the farce of discussing the 
matter in a House in which the Govern- 
ment and the shipowners could do what 
they liked. He ought hardly to have 
classed the shipowners with the Govern- 
ment, for he had a thousand times rather 
trust a committee of shipowners, if ample 
powers were given to them, than the 
Board of Trade. The only thing seemed 
to be to allow the Bill to pass, and to 
let the whole matter stand over for dis- 
cussion till next year. 

Mr. MAC IVER expressed his readi- 
ness to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Lords Amendments considered. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 4, line 27, agreed to. 


Caprary PIM, who had given No- 
tice of a Motion to disagree to the Lords’ 
Amendment in page 2, line 6, which in- 
serts the words ‘or of the Governor of 
the British Possession in which such 
prosecution takes place,” said, he would 
not press it, but content himself with the 
protest already made against the altera- 
tions effected in the measure by the 
other House. 


Page 5, line 27, leave out from 
‘‘that,” to the second “the,” in line 28, 
and insert 

“there was not reasonable and probable cause 
by reason of the condition of the ship or the act 


or default of the owner for the provisional 
detention of the ship,” 


the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.’’—(Sir 
Charles Adderley.) 


Mr. T. E. SMITH said, this was one 
of the three important Amendments 
which the Lords had made in the Bill; 
and he was surprised, after the discussion 
the matter had undergone in this House, 
that the Government had thought proper 
to make so serious an alteration in the 
clause in the summary manner they had 
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done in “another place.” It might be 
said that alteration was due to the great 
legal attainments of Members of the 
other House; but he maintained that 
that was not a legal question nor a ques- 
tion of mere detail, or of machinery, but 
one of substance—namely, whether cer- 
tain heavy penalties should fall on a 
particular class of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects or no. The existing principle of 
the law was that costs should follow the 
verdict; but the Government now pro- 
posed to depart from that principle—he 
could not understand why. It was hard 
on the shipowner that he should be sub- 
ject to have his ship detained for survey, 
involving considerable expense, without 
due cause, and that he should be left to 
bear all the loss and responsibility him- 
self, as would be the practical effect of 
adopting that Amendment. When a ship 
had, in fact, been improperly detained it 
would be easy for a Government De- 
partment to find some insignificant 
blemish or defect in the vessel, not 
really detracting from her seaworthiness, 
which might be held to have been ‘‘a 
reasonable or probable cause” for de- 
taining her. The shipowner maintained 
that if the Board of Trade made a mis- 
take by detaining a ship which was not 
unsafe within the meaning of the Act he 
should be entitled to compensation at 
the hands of the country for a detention 
not arising from his fault, but from 
motives of public policy. And not only 
was the Board of Trade not to be liable 
in such a case, but other persons who 
made rash and unfounded affidavits 
leading the Board to detain a vessel 
without good cause were also to be ex- 
empt from responsibility. He hoped 
the Government would therefore re-con- 
sider that matter and not accede to the 
Lords’ Amendment. It was hopeless 
now to obtain a full consideration of the 
question, and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would meet the shipowners in 
a conciliatory spirit, and not carry these 
Amendments by the tyranny of a majority 
with which private Members were unable 
to cope. He moved that the House do 
not agree to the Lords’ Amendment on 
Clause 10. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question 
was that the House do agree with the 
Lords’ Amendment. The hon. Member 
could not move an Amendment, but 
might negative the Motion when the 
Question was put. 
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Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY could 
assure the hon. Member that he should 
not ask the House to agree to the Lords’ 
Amendments if they were contrary to his 
own convictions. When this particular 
clause left the House there was a general 
expectation that it would be dealt with 
by the House of Lords. It was so ex- 
pressly left to be dealt with, a previous 
Amendment having left the Bill incon- 
sistent, and by the highest legal autho- 
rity it had been reduced to consistency, 
and, as he thought, with the best results. 
Although he had defended the principle 
of costs following conviction when the 
Bill was before this House, he regarded 
the Lords’ Amendment as more correctly 
adjusting that principle to all possible 
cases. If the House accepted the 
Amendment, the law would then be 
that the Board of Trade would have to 
show a reasonable cause for detaining a 
vessel. If it was shown that the Board 
of Trade had proceeded without reason- 
able cause, then the Government would 
have to pay, and if the proceedings were 
taken on a frivolous complaint the Board 
of Trade could recover from the com- 
plainants. In the third possible contin- 
gency, of reasonable cause for detention 
having been shown and of the ship being, 
notwithstanding, acquitted, then the costs 
would bedivided. Regarding the clause 
as it now stood as preferable to the clause 
as it left this House, he trusted the House 
would agree to the Lords’ Amendment. 

Mr. NORWOOD must remind the 
President of the Board of Trade that the 
clause as it left that House was moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
and with that clause the shipowners 
were perfectly content. It was true 
something was said about leaving the 
question for the other House; but he 
(Mr. Norwood) had thereupon protested 
against the matter being left to be 
decided by the House of Lords. The 
House divided, and the clause was car- 
ried by a majority of 54. The other 
House had, however, rejected a provision 
carried, after discussion, by a large 
majority in that House and proposed by 
the President of the Board of Trade 
himself. The Legislature was asked to 
give these enormous powers to the Board 
of Trade to be carried into effect not by 
their direct action, but by ‘appointing 
officers all over the Kingdom to detain 
vessels. An ignorant man might say 
that a vessel should not go to sea until 
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he had communicated with the Board of 
Trade. That intelligence would no doubt 
be telegraphed to Lloyd’s, the under- 
writers would take fright, and an injury 
would be done to the character of the 
ship and the credit of the shipowner 
which it would take years to remove. If 
this clause were passed as now amended, 
there would be no redress for any ship- 
owners whose vessel might be detained, 
and he appealed with confidence to the 
House to alter the clause. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, he hoped this 
discussion would show the impolicy of 
allowing any ships to be stopped by the 
Board of Trade on their own motion. 
The difficulty would have been avoided 
if the Government had insisted upon all 
unclassed vessels being periodically sur- 
veyed. 

Mr. D. JENKINS complained of the 
manner in which surveys were made. 

Mr. MAC IVER protested against 
the manner in which the clause had 
been altered at a period of the Session 
when it was impossible properly to con- 
sider the Lords’ Amendment. 

Mr. GOURLEY hoped that the Go- 
vernment would re-consider this clause, 
as it would in its present shape work 
with hardship to shipowners. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE pointed out 
that the Government had changed their 
minds between this House and the House 
of Lords. They had proposed the clause 
in one form in this House, and had in 
the other introduced very material al- 
terations into it. He agreed that if the 
clause passed as amended the shipowner 
would be practically without remedy. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK sympathized 
with the shipowners as much as any one, 
but he looked upon the adoption of the 
words ‘‘reasonable and proper cause”’ 
as the only way out of the difficulty. 
He thought the House of Lords were 
right. Indeed, they were often right, 
and that House was wrong. 

Mr. H. T. COLE doubted whether, 
under the clause as it now stood, the 
shipowner would ever be able to recover 
at all. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
served, that a jury would find no diffi- 
culty in coming to a conclusion whether 
there was reasonable or probable cause 
for the detention of a ship, and the dis- 
position of a jury would be in favour of 
a shipowner whose ship had been de- 
tained, and was, as it turned out, not an 
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unsafe ship. The great object of the 
Bill was the prevention of sending un- 
seaworthy ships to sea, and it would 
throw a great obstacle in the way of the 
Board of Trade in their efforts to carry 
out that object if they were to be saddled, 
in such cases as those referred to, with 
costs. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the Amend- 
ment would probably cause the Act to 
become a dead letter, and that there 
would be an enormous amount of litiga- 
tion under it. He thought it would be 
far better to leave the clause as it for- 
merly was. 

Mr. BATES hoped the Government 
would withdraw the Lords’ Amendment, 
which would never work satisfactorily. 

Mr. GORST was in favour of the 
clause as it had been settled, after full 
discussion in the House of Commons, 
and trusted the Lords’ Amendment 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. BULWER pointed ‘out that with- 
out the Lords’ Amendment the Bill 
would practically be a dead letter, as no 
one could be expected to incur the risk 
he would run by detaining a ship which 
he had reasonable cause to believe was 
unseaworthy, and which might prove to 
be seaworthy. In the case which had 
been alluded to, of an action of false 
imprisonment, if the defendant succeeded 
in showing reasonable and probable 
cause for his proceedings, the plaintiff 
failed altogether, and had to pay not 
only his own costs, but the costs of the 
defendant also. The shipowner who 
failed in his proceedings against the 
Board of Trade would not be in so un- 
favourable a position, as he would only 
have to pay his own costs. To make 
the Board pay the costs of both sides, 
when there was reasonable and probable 
cause for the detention of the ship, 
would be most unjust. It would be to 
mulct them in costs for having acted as 
reasonable men, to the same extent as 
if they had acted without any reason 
at all. He should support the Amend- 
ments which had been made by the 
other House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, unless some protection was 
given to the Government as it was by 
the Amendment of the Lords’, the Go- 
vernment officers would hardly be justi- 
fied in taking proceedings against any 
ship. The Amendment was a fair and 
reasonable compromise. 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 68 ; Noes 
37: Majority 31. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 8, line 37, agreed to. 


Page 8, line 37, leave out the last 
paragraph of Clause 13, and insert 

‘¢ Where the survey of a ship is made for the 
purpose of a declaration or certificate under the 
above recited enactments, the person appointed 
to make the survey shall, if so required by the 
owner, be accompanied on the survey by some 
person appointed by the owner, and in such 
case, if the said two persons agree, there shall 
be no appeal to the court of survey in pursuance 
of this section,” 


the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “owner,” in 
line 5, to the end of the Lords Amendment, in 
order to insert the words “and by a third per- 
son, to be named in such ‘manner and on such 
conditions as the Board of Trade from time to 
time prescribe (whether by general regulations 
or in the particular case); and, if such two last- 
mentioned persons agree, their report shall have 
the same effect as if it were a report made on 
appeal by a eourt of survey under this section,” 
—(Mr. Norwood,) 


—instead thereof. 


Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY objected 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member, 
which would place the shipowner in a 
worse position than that in which he 
would stand under the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Lords 
Amendment,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments as far as the Amend- 
ment ‘‘after Clause 17 insert Clause 
(A),” agreed to. 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY moved 
that the House agree with a new clause 
insérted by the House of Lords, after 
Clause 17, in order to provide that, as 
far as the question of survey was con- 
cerned, foreign passenger ships calling 
at English ports should be placed under 
the conditions which applied to English 
ships calling at foreign ports. The only 
desire on the part of the Board of Trade 
was that perfect reciprocity should be 
established, 
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“ After Clause 17, insert Clause (A)” 
Provision as to survey of foreign pas- 
senger steamer or emigrant ship), read 
a second time, and amended. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment, as 
amended.” —(Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Mr. T. E. SMITH moved that the 
House disagree with the clause. 

Mr. BATES pointed out that this 
proviso had been agreed to by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the instance of one 
man in all England, the agent of foreign 
boats, and he would recommend that for 
the present the whole clause should be 
left out of the Bill. 

Mr. GOURLEY feared that the effect 
of the clause would be to throw the 
passenger trade into the hands of fo- 
reigners. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out that various clauses 
relating to foreign ships having been 
introduced into the Bill, it had been 
thought reasonable to concede this de- 
mand on their part. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
86: Majority 13. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment ‘‘ Pages 11 and 12, leave out 
Clause 21 and insert Clause (C),” 
agreed to, with an Amendment to the 
Lords Amendment in page 11, line 3. 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
moving that the House agree to Clause C, 
which allowed, deals, battens, or other 
light wood to be carried on deck to a 
height not exceeding three feet, stated 
that the Government had decided to 
introduce this modification into the Bill 
in order that the legislation of this coun- 
try might harmonize with that of Canada, 
and also because remonstrances had been 
received from foreign Powers against 
the absolute prohibition of all deck- 
loads. He believed that deck-loads of 
the kind allowed in the Bill would not 
be dangerous, and that there was no 
sufficient reason for prohibiting them. 


‘Pages 11 and 12, leave out Clause 21, 
and insert Clause (C) (Penalty for car- 
tying deck loads of timber in winter),” 
read a second time. 
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On the Motion of Mr. Prmisotx, the 
clause was amended so as to come into 
operation in November, instead of 
January next. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL moved to leave out 
the words, ‘‘ to a height exceeding three 
feet above the deck,” in order to pre- 
vent any deck cargoes being carried on 
deck at all. The hon. Member said, he 
intended next Session to ask for an in- 
quiry into the circumstances under which 
in 1862, the Board of Trade repealed 
the previous legislation on this subject. 
He understood the provision had been 
introduced in the interest of about 100 
Canadian ships which had been specially 
built for the carrying of deck cargoes. 
This deck-loading had caused horrors of 
a most dreadful description, which, were, 
indeed, going on now. A committee of 
Lloyd’s had investigated the circum- 
stancesattending the voyage ofdeck-laden 
timber ships during the time when it was 
prohibited. Between 1850 and 1859 the 
committee found that 3,774 ships sailed 
from Quebec to this country, and in 
the 10 years following there were 3,068 
ships sailed. The particulars of all these 
voyages had been examined, and it had 
been found that the deck-loading period 
—that was, from 1863 to 1872 inclusive 
—was marked by a loss of life nearly 
four times as great as the period during 


-which no deck-loads were allowed. He 


thought it greatly to the honour of 
Canada, as showing the humanity of her 
people, that before we moved decisively 
in the matter, she had legislated so 
thoroughly to prevent shipping losses. 


Amendment proposed, in sub-section 
(c) of the Clause, to leave out the words 
“to a height exceeding three feet above 
the deck.” —( Mr. Plimsoll.) 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Lords Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
29: Majority 26. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment, as 
amended.”—( Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Mr. NORWOOD protested strongly 
against the clause, because it sanctioned 
the loading of 3 feet of deals and battens 
on the deck of a ship in winter, thereby 
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directly recognizing deck loading, which 
was without precedent in our legislation. 
He thought British shipowners were en- 
titled to complain of the tyrannical pro- 
visions of the Bill. The wise plan 
would have been not to legislate with 
such precision on deck cargoes at all, 
leaving a margin for the exercise of dis- 
cretion by surveyors on each individual 
case. It was absurd to apply the same 
regulation in the case of a six weeks’ 
voyage from Canada as in the case of a 
six days’ voyage from Norway. He 
moved that the House disagree with the 
Lords Amendment. 

Mr. D. JENKINS also protested 
against the clause, which, he trusted, 
would be rescinded next Session. Deck- 
loading in winter ought to be wholly 
abolished as dangerous. A hard-and- 
fast line of 3 feet was absurd, because 
every seaman knew that some ships were 
much safer with 4 feet than others were 
with 2 feet of deck-load. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped the Govern- 
ment would retrace steps which they had 
so recently taken on this question. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
26: Majority 23. 


‘Page 12, line 24, leave out ‘under 
eighty tons register,’” read a second 
time.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”’—(Sir 
Charles Adderley.) 


Mr. T. E. SMITH had given Notice 
of a Motion to disagree from the Lords’ 
Amendment in Clause 22, excluding 
vessels in the coasting trade from the 
operation of the clause as to load-line ; 
but he refrained from proposing it be- 
cause the Government had not shown 
any desire to meet the views of those 
who differed from them, and they had 
obtained their majorities by the votes of 
their Supporters, who had not heard the 
arguments used on both sides. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, he had the 
same Amendment on the Paper as the 
hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. T. E. 
Smith), and he intended to take a divi- 
sion upon it. He, therefore, moved that 
the House disagree from the Lords’ 
Amendment in page 12, line 24, and 
lines 38 and 39 in Clause 22. It was 
agreed by the Government that it was 


Mr. Norwood 
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desirable to bring vessels above a cer- 
tain tonnage in the coasting trade under 
the same regulations as those in the 
foreign trade. He should like to have 
a load-line fixed by independent autho- 
rities. He regarded this as an Amend- 
ment not so much of the House of Lords 
as of the Board of Trade. 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that the load-line originally adopted was 
for foreign-going ships, but on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Derby the re- 
gulation was made applicable to coasting 
vessels above 80 tons. He agreed that 
part of the coasting trade ought to be 
under some regulation of the kind pro- 
posed; but the clause was now drawn 
so as to be applicable only to foreign- 
going ships, and if the experiment should 
turn out well he would take steps for its 
extension. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER was willing to consider the matter 
as relating to the coasting trade, but it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
arrange it now. 

Mr. E. JENKINS moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE seconded 
the Motion. 


Shipping Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would consent to dis- 
agree from the Lords in the Amendment 
so far as it related to the coasting trade. 
Some consequential Amendment must 
be made, or the clause as it stood would 
be unintelligible. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and negatived. 


‘Page 12, line 26, leave out ‘all,’’ 
the next Amendment, agreed to. 


‘Page 12, lines 38 and 39, leave out 
‘under eighty tons register,’” the next 
Amendment, disagreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


Committee appointed, ‘to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the 
Amendments to which this House hath dis- 
agreed :"—Sir Cuartes AppERLEy, Mr. CHan- 
cELLOR of the Excurever, Mr. ArrorNEY 
GeneraL, Mr. Bares, Mr. Purmsorz, Mr. 
Eustace Smiru, and Sir Wii11am Epmon- 
sToNE:—To withdraw immediately ; Three to 
be the quorum, 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONDON) BILL—[Lords.]|—[Bru1 221.] 
(Viscount Sandon.) 

COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th August], 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” (for Committee on the Elemen- 
tary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (London) Bill.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr.‘' BARING (for Lord Franors 
Hervey) moved, ‘‘ That this House will, 
upon this day two months, resolve itself 
into the said Committee.’ The hon. 
Member complained that practically the 
House was placed in the position of being 
asked at the fag-end of a Saturday 
afternoon, and on the very last working 
day of the Session, to pass a Bill about 
which they had not heard a word of ex- 
planation. The measure was a very 
short one, no doubt, but it meant a good 
deal in its very few lines. It was a Bill 
to give the present School Board for 
London, whose term of office and offi- 
cial life would terminate in November 
next, compulsory powers to purchase 56 
pieces of land, containing altogether 
762,000 square feet, or 174 acres, all in 
London. In November there would 
come into office a new School Board, to 
whom one would think that such a duty 
as that which would be entailed by the 
Bill would be much more naturally left. 
He had several personal friends on the 
Board, and he thought, when the House 
was able to take a reasonable view of 
the work the London School Board had 
done, and when they considered their 
difficult circumstances, they would admit 
that this first School Board had done 
difficult work and done it well. There 
was one fault he had to find with 
them, however, and that was that they 
had been a little extravagant. But 
it was not until we had built our first 
house that we learnt how to build eco- 
nomically. It might fairly be expected 
from another School Board that they 
would avoid all the extravagances—all 
the well-meaning extravagances — the 
present Board had been led into. It 
might be that the new School Board 
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would seek for similar powers to those 
now asked for, and if they did he did 
not think that Parliament could offer 
much objection. He objected to the 
measure because it tied the hands of the 
new School Board absolutely, and would 
oblige them to carry out operations of a 
very large and expensive character. That 
was neither fair to the Board nor to the 
ratepayers of London. Most of the 
sites in question were removed from the 
centre of London, although they were in 
the metropolitan district. But there 
were many scattered through St. Pancras, 
Marylebone, Holborn, Finsbury, and 
other parts, and the expense of acquiring 
them would be very great indeed. He 
objected to the passing of a measure of 
this kind, when the House was re- 
duced to its present state of empty 
benches, by the numerical strength of the 
official supporters of the Government. 
He should have been willing to make 
some compromise on the subject, but he 
understood there could be no compro- 
mise. He should be quite willing to 
consent to the present School Board 
going on with the sites which they had 
acquired, and which were not entirely 
new; and if the Bill went into Com- 
mittee he should move that a course of 
that kind be adopted. But he felt as- 
sured that the Bill could pass as well 
next Session as now. What would be 
said by the supporters of the Bill he did 
not know; but he supposed it would be 
said that the measure must be allowed 
to pass because some Government offi- 
cials had agreed to it. Well, he had 
perfect confidence in the noble Lord the 
Vice President of the Council; but he 
could not place implicit confidence in all 
the officials of a Government Depart- 
ment, and he thought they had a right 
to ask the Government not to press such 
a Bill as this ina House which had 
neither the time, the knowledge, nor the 
inclination to debate it at the length it 
deserved. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day two 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,’ — (Mr. Baring,) — instead 
thereof. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was in favour of the measure, and be- 
lieved it would be carried by a majority 
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of the House. The hon. Member had 
said that there had been no time to 
scrutinize the Bill, but he would remind 
him that it had been scrutinized by the 
elected representatives of the ratepayers 
of London, and the Vice President of the 
Council’s connection with it was purely 
an official one. When the hon. Mem- 
ber argued that the Bill should not be 
carried because there would be a new 
School Board next November, he should 
recollect that one School Board carried 
on the work of its predecessors. Would 
the hon. Gentleman contend that the 
House ought never to pass a Bill re- 
lating to a borough because a new Town 
Council would be elected in November 
next. It would be a very grievous mis- 
take if the Bill were not allowed to pass. 
True, the London School Board had been 
a little extravagant ; but that fact should 
not be allowed to interfere with the pur- 
chase of sites of this kind. A great 
hardship would be done to the Metro- 
polis if this measure were not allowed to 
ass. 
P Viscount SANDON pointed out that 
the second reading had been carried 
without a discussion, but that was an 
accident, which had been explained, and 
was one which the Government had very 
much regretted. The Government had 
been anxious to push the matter on fur- 
ther; but the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment had kept watch over the Bill, and 
at late hours when it had come on the 
Government had been unable, in con- 
sequence, to make progress with it. 
Again, the lamentable illness of the noble 
Lord (Lord Francis Hervey) had made 
them anxious not to press the Bill on 
one or two occasions when it might have 
been discussed and passed. It might be 
well to mention what had taken place in 
the Education Department respecting 
the sites scheduled in this Bill. The 
London School Board sent the usual 
Notice to the Education Department 
that they proposed to take certain 
sites for schools, for which they re- 
quired compulsory powers. The Edu- 
cation Department thereupon sent an In- 
spector, who went over the ground and 
reported to the Lord President and Vice 
President of the Council the results of his 
survey. Meanwhile notice was given in 
the locality, that any objections could be 
made to the Education Department. 
Ultimately, the Lord President went 
into the cases of every one of the sites 
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proposed, and the good ones were ac- 
cepted and the bad ones rejected. Asa 
matter of fact, he believed he might say, 
that all the cases to which local objec- 
tions were made to the Department, were 
in this instance, rejected. The eligiblity 
of these sites had, therefore, been well 
sifted by the representatives of the rate- 
payersand by Her Majesty’s Government. 
As to the numbers of these sites, the fact 
was that the London School Board were 
not providing accommodation for nearly 
the number of children for whom they 
ought to build, so that if the House re- 
fused to pass the Bill the Education De- 
partment would be placed in a very per- 
plexing position as regarded the School 
Board. If the Board, through the re- 
jection of this measure, failed to pro- 
vide for the proper number of children, 
it would be the duty of the Department 
to send them a requisition calling upon 
them to build for possibly two or 
three times the number of schools con- 
tained in this Schedule. Neither the 
London School Board nor the voluntary 
schools had hitherto met the deficiency 
of school accommodation, so that next 
year, unless the present measure passed, 
the Department would have to tell the 
London School Board, ‘‘ You must build 
more schools,” and their answer would 
then be that Parliament had refused to 
sanction their sites; and yet the De- 
partment would be bound, under the 
Act, to order them to build for all the 
children needing school accommodation, 
under pain of being declared in default 
He entreated the hon. Member for South 
Essex to remember this, and also to con- 
sider that the passing of his Amendment 
would amount to a vote of censure upon 
the London School Board. He, for one, 
should be exceedingly reluctant to see 
any action of this nature taken by the 
House just before the School Board elec- 
tions were coming on. In the interest, 
therefore, of the children of London, 
the Education Department, and the 
School Board of London, he trusted 
that, after this explanation, which was 
most naturally desired by his hon. 
Friends, the Bill which had received 
the full and deliberate sanction of the 
Government would now be allowed to 
pass through Committee. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he had in- 
tended to move an Amendment which, 
amongst other things, asked for infor- 
mation. A great part of the information 
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he sought had been given. His con- 
tention had been that the new Board, 
which was to be elected in November, 
ought not to be fettered by the action 
of the expiring Board. He thought 
there might with advantage be omitted 
from the Bill the names of the five schools 
which would cost £20,000 each, and he 
suggested that cheaper sites should be 
purchased for the future. But after the 
explanations which had been given he 
would not put the House to the trouble 
of a Division. 

Mr. CHARLEY condemned the Bill 
as being entirely at variance with the 
principles which Conservative Members 
supported, and moved the Adjournment 
of the Debate on the ground that the 
measure had slipped through the second 
reading by accident. 


[The Motion was not seconded. | 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


IRISH PEERAGE BILL. [Lords.] 
[Brix 149.] (Mr. Gibson.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed ?” 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA moved that 
the Chairman report Progress and ask 
leave to sit again. The reasons which 
induced him to make that Motion were 
these. The Bill upon which they had 
as yet had no discussion whatever was a 
Bill to amend the law concerning the 
Peerage of Ireland, and it also pro- 
posed to repeal one important clause of 
the Act of Union. His objection to its 
being now proceeded with was this— 
that it was one of the most serious Acts 
the Legislature could undertake, and 
there was not time for this House to 
consider it. It professed on the face of it 
to be introduced with the sanction of 
both Houses of the Legislature ; but 
it was based on an Address to the 
Crown voted by the other House of 
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Parliament only, praying that Her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
place at the disposal of Parliament that 
portion of her Prerogative and power 
which enabled her to create Irish 
Peerages now and in the future. 


Shipping Bill. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present,—Committee counted, and 
40 Members not being present, 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair :— 
House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present, 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock 
till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 14th August, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived—Third Reading—Chair- 
men’s Jurisdiction (Ireland)* (235); Nor- 
wich and Boston Corrupt Voters* (234) ; 
Pensions Commutation Act Amendment * 
(236). 

Third ‘ssading—Bow Street Police Court (Site) * 
(228); Expiring Laws Continuance * (229) ; 
Sheriff Courts (Scotland) * (222) ; Legal Prac- 
titioners * (220); Suez Canal (Shares) * (221) ; 
War Department and Post Office (Remunera- 
tion, &c.)* (219); Consolidated Fund (Ap- 
priation),* and passed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS AMENDMENTS 
TO LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments, and Commons Reason for 
disagreeing to certain of the Amend- 
ments made by the Lords considered 
(according to Order). 


Amendments and Reason read as 
follows :— 


“Page 12. In Clause (A.) added by the 
Lords, line 4, after (“satisfied”) insert (“by 
the production of a foreign certificate of survey 
attested by a British consular officer at the port 
of survey”’). 

“Line 5. After (“and”) insert (“are satis. 
fied”) and at the end of the clause insert 
(“‘ provided that Her Majesty may by Order in 
Council direct that this section shall not apply 
in the case of an official survey at any foreign 
port at which it appears to Her Majesty that 
corresponding provisions are not extended to 
British ships’’). 
2Q2 
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“Page 13. Line 5. The Commons propose 
to restore the word (‘such’’) omitted by the 
Lords. 

“Page 14. In Clause (C.) added by the 
Lords, line 1. the Commons propose to leave out 
(* ~ asaya Af and insert (“‘ November”), and 
in line 2, to leave’ out (“ seventy-seven’’) and 
insert (‘‘ seventy-six’’). 

“The Commons disagree to the omission of 
the words (“under eighty tons register’’) in 
page 12. line 24. and lines 38. and 39. 

“ Because it is desirable that the provisions 
relating to deck and load lines should be 
made applicable to coasting vessels above 
eighty tons.’’ 


Commercial Treaty 


Amendments agreed to. 


Moved, “‘ Not to insist on the Amend- 
ments to which the Commons have dis- 
agreed.””—( Zhe Lord President.) 


Question put, Whether to insist on 
the said Amendments ? 


Resolved in the Negative. 


Moved, ‘‘In lieu thereof to insert the 
following Clause as a consequential 
Amendment after Clause 23 :— 


“With respect to the marking of a load line 
on British ships employed in the coasting trade, 
the following provisions shall have effect : 

‘¢(1.) The owner of every British ship em- 
ployed in the coasting trade on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom (except ships under eighty 
tons register employed solely in that trade) 
shall, before proceeding to sea from any port, 
mark upon each of her sides amidships, or as 
near thereto as is practicable, in white or yellow 
on a dark ground, or in black ona light ground, 
a circular disc, twelve inches in diameter, with 
a horizontal line eighteen inches in length 
drawn through its centre : 

“(2.) The centre of this disc shall indicate 
the maximum load-line in salt water to which 
the owner intends to load the ship until notice 
is given of an alteration: 

“(3.) He shall also, once in every twelve 
months, immediately before the ship proceeds to 
sea, send or deliver to the collector or other 
principal officer of customs of the port of regis- 
try of the ship, a statement in writing of the 
distance in feet and inches between the centre 
of the disc and the upper edge of each of the 
lines indicating the position of the ship’s decks 
which is above that centre : 

“(4.) The owner, before the ship proceeds to 
sea after any renewal or alteration of the disc, 
shall send or deliver to the collector or other 
principal officer of customs of the port of 
registry of the ship notice in writing of such 
renewal or alteration, together with such state- 
ment in writing as before mentioned of the dis- 
tance between the centre of the disc and the 
upper edge of each of the deck lines: 

“(5.) If default is made in sending or deliver- 
ing any notice or statement required by this 
section to be sent or delivered, the owner shall 
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be liable to a penalty not exceeding one hun- 
dred pounds: 

‘“(6.) When a ship has been marked as by 
this section required, she shall be kept so 
marked until notice is given of an alteration.” 
—(TZhe Lord President.) 


On Question? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 


Message sent to the House of Com- 
mons, To acquaint them, That the Lords 
do not insist upon their Amendments to 
which the Commons disagree, and agree 
to the Amendments made by the Com- 
mons to the Amendments made by the 
Lords to the said Bill, with a conse- 
quential Amendment, to which they de- 
sire the concurrence of the Commons. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH ROU- 
MANIA.—QUESTION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL rose to ask, Whe- 
ther a document which has recently 
appeared in Zhe Morning Post as a letter 
from the Foreign Office to the Secretary 
of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce is authentic? The noble Lord 
said: The letter must have appeared in 
the first week of August, but I am not 
sure on what day as it was communi- 
cated to me in an extract. It is dated 
July 29th, signed Julian Pauncéfote. 
Its substance is, if I interpret it cor- 
rectly, that the Foreign Office are pre- 
pared to negotiate directly a Commercial 
Treaty with Roumania, in imitation of 
the Austrian example, of which so much 
was heard last Session. After the opi- 
nions I have ventured to express upon 
the subject, it was not possible for me 
to pass the statement perfectly unques- 
tioned. But I did not wish unguardedly 
or hastily to assume it to be genuine, as 
it has not appeared in any Papers given 
to the House. The Question is intended 
rather to elicit facts than to convey 
oblique or premature reflection on the 
conduct of the Foreign Office. Although 
the letter has some marks of authenti- 
city, it seems improbable on the face of 
it that the Foreign Office should de- 
cidedly abandon the ground on which 
they stood last year; even in deference 
toa commercial body whose importance 
is admitted. It seems to be improbable 
that even if a market was endangered 
some better method of retaining it would 
not have been arrived at. Even if a 
prohibitory duty was impending from 
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Roumania, one would think the diplo- 
matic mind might reach a better counter 
project than capitulation on a principle 
so recently maintained as indispensable 
to Treaties. One could not readily as- 
sume that with the talents and resources 
which the Foreign Office is well known 
to possess, on a point so grave, a vassal 
Principality should be able to checkmate 
them by any menace it resorted to. I 
therefore framed the Question in the 
way in which I put it. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
need hardly say, in answer to the Ques- 
tion, that the document to which the 
noble Lord refers is authentic and accu- 
rate in its terms. With regard to the 
question of policy which has been raised, 
if the noble Lord had been acquainted 
with all the facts of the case I do not 
think he would have taken the view 
which he appears to take. He has 
spoken of a reversal of our former 
policy on the question, but there really 
has been nothing of the kind. What 
has happened is this— When the discus- 
sion occurred on the subject of a Com- 
mercial Treaty with Roumania last year, 
I said all along that upon grounds 
of policy I had no objection to the 
negotiation of such a Treaty, but that 
our sole objection was that, according 
to our view of the construction placed 
upon existing Treaty arrangements, the 
Porte had a right to object, and there- 
fore such a Treaty ought not to be con- 
cluded without the consent of the Porte ; 
and Isay the same now. If the Porteis 
willing, however, to give way, I see now, 
as I saw then, in point of policy no reason 
why it should not do so, nor do I think 
that any injury would accrue to the 
Turkish Empire in consequence. Com- 
munications have passed on the subject, 
and the result is that while, from con- 
siderations which I need not enter into, 
the Porte is unwilling to make any 
formal or official change in the relations 
between it and Roumania, yet, seeing 
the difficulties of the case, and having 
been either unable or unwilling to pre- 
vent other Powers from negotiating such 
Treaties, the Porte has waived the ob- 
jections which it entertained, and we 
understand that no impediment will be 
raised on its part to the conclusion of a 
Treaty of this kind. That removes the 
only obstacles which stood in the way, 
and, therefore, negotiations are going 
on. 
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JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THIS HOUSE. 
ORDER. 


Moved by the Lorp CHancELLor— 


“To resolve, That this House do meet on 
Tuesday the 21st of November next for the 
purpose of hearing and determining Appeals 
and Matters connected therewith, pursuant to 
the provisions of ‘The Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act, 1876.” 


Motion agreed to, and ordered accord- 
ingly. 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THIS HOUSE. 
STANDING ORDERS. 


Moved by the Lorp CHANCELLOR— 


“To resolve, That the following Standing 
Orders do regulate all Appeals presented to the 
House on and after the 1st day of November 
1876: 


“Sranpinc Orper I. 


‘“‘ Ordered, that, except where otherwise pro- 
vided by Statute, no petition of appeal be re- 
ceived by this House unless the same be lodged 
in the Parliament Office for presentation to the 
House within one year from the date of the last 
decree, order, judgment, or interlocutor ap- 
pealed from. 

“In cases in which the person entitled to 
appeal be within the age of one and twenty 
years, or covert, non compos mentis, imprisoned, 
or out of Great Britain and Ireland, such per- 
son may be at liberty to present his appeal to 
the House, provided that the same be lodged in 
the Parliament Office within one year next 
after full age, discoverture, coming of sound 
mind, enlargement out of prison, or coming 
into Great Britain or Ireland: But in no case 
shall any person or persons be allowed a longer 
time, on account of mere absence, to present an 
appeal, than five years from the date of the last 
decree, order, judgment, or interlocutor ap- 
pealed against.—[* Applicable to all Decrees, $c. 
mel on and after the 1st day of November 
1876. 


“ Sranpine Orper II. 

“Ordered, that all petitions of appeal be 
signed, and the reasonableness thereof certified, 
by two counsel who shall have attended as coun- 
sel in the court below, or shall purpose attend- 
ing as counsel at the hearing in this House, 


“Sranpine Orver ITI. 

‘“‘ Ordered, that the ‘order of service’ issued 
upon the presentation of an appeal for service 
on the respondent or his solicitor, be returned 
to the Parliament Office, together with an affi- 
davit of due service entered thereon, within the 
time limited for the appellant to lodge his 
printed cases, unless within that period all the 
Respondents shall have lodged their printed 
cases; in default, the appeal to stand dismissed. 


“Sranpine Orver IV. 


“ Ordered, in all appeals that the Appellant or 
Appellants do give security to the Clerk of the 
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in person or by substitute, to the Queen of the 
penalty of five hundred pounds, conditioned to 
pay to the Respondent or Respondents all such 
costs as may be ordered to be paid by the House 
in the matter of the appeal; and further, that 
the Appellant or Appellants do procure two 
sufficient sureties, to the satisfaction of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments, to enter into a joint 
and several bond to the amount of two hundred 
pounds, or do pay in to the account of the Fee 
Fund of the House of Lords the sum of two 
hundred pounds; such bond, or such sum of 
two hundred pounds, to be subject to the Order 
of the House with regard to the costs of the 
appeal: Ordered, that within one week after 
the presentation of the appeal the Appellant or 
Appellants do pay in to the account of the Fee 
Fund of the House of Lords the said sum of 
two hundred pounds, or submit to the Clerk of 
the Parliaments the names of the sureties pro- 
posed to enter into the said bond; and, in the 
event of a substitute being proposed to enter 
into the said recognizance, the name of such 
substitute; two clear days previous notice of the 
names so proposed for bond and recognizance to 
be given to the Solicitor or Agent of the Re- 
spondent: Ordered, that the said bond and the 
recognizance (whether entered into by the Ap- 
pellants or by a substitute) be returned to the 
Parliament Office duly executed within one week 
from the date of the issue thereof to the Soli- 
citor or Agent of the Appellant or Appellants. 
On default by the Appellant or Appellants in 
complying with the above conditions, the appeal 
to stand dismissed. 


“SranDING ORDER V. 


“1, Ordered, that in English appeals the 
printed cases and the appendix thereto be lodged 
in the Parliament Office within six weeks from 
the date of the presentation of the appeal to the 
House; in Scotch and Irish appeals, within 
eight weeks; and the appeal set down for hear- 
ing on the first sitting day after the expiration 
of those respective periods (or as soon before, at 
the option of either party, as all the printed 
cases and the appendix shall have been lodged) ; 
on default by the Appellant the appeal to stand 
dismissed. 

“2. Ordered, that in all Appeals from Scot- 
land the Appellant alone, in his printed case or 
in the appendix thereto, shall lay before this 
House a printed copy of the record as authenti- 
cated by the Lord Ordinary; together with a 
supplement containing an account, without ar- 
gument or statement of other facts, of the fur- 
ther steps which have been taken in the cause 
since the record was completed, and containing 
also copies of the interlocutors or parts of in- 
terlocutors complained of; and each party shall 
in their cases lay before the House a copy of the 
case presented by them respectively to the 
Court of Session, if any such case was presented 
there, with a short summary of any additional 
reasons upon which he means to insist; and if 
there shall have been no case presented to the 
Court of Session, then each party shall set forth 
in his case the reasons upon which he founds 
his argument, as shortly and succinctly as pos- 
sible. 

“3. Ordered, that all printed cases be signed 
by one or more counsel, who shall have attended 
as counsel in the court below, or shall purpose 
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attending as counsel at the hearing in this 
House. 


“Sranpina Orper VI. 


Ordered, that all cross appeals be presented 
to the House within the period allowed by 
Standing Order No. V. for lodging cases in the 
original appeal. 


“Sranpinc Orper VII. 


“Ordered, with regard to appeals in which 
the periods severally dating from the presentation 
of the appeal under Standing Orders Nos. III, 
IV., V., and VI. expire during the recess of the 
House, that such paste be extended to the 
third sitting day of the next ensuing meeting 
of the House. 


“Sranpinc Orper VIII. 


‘Ordered, that where any party or parties 
to an appeal shall die pending the same, sub- 
sequently to the printed cases having been 
lodged, and the appeal shall be revived against 
his or her representative or representatives as 
the person or persons standing in the place of 
the person or persons so dying as aforesaid, a 
supplemental case shall be lodged by the party 
or parties so reviving the same respectively, 
stating the Order or Orders respectively made 
by the House in such case. 

‘The like rule shall be observed by the 
Appellant and Respondent respectively, where 
any person or persons, party or parties in the 
court below, have been omitted to be made a 
party or parties in the appeal before this 
House, and shall, by leave of the House, upon 
petition or otherwise, be added as a party or 
parties to the said Appeal after the printed 
cases in such appeal shall have been lodged. 


“Sranpinc Ornper IX. 


“ Ordered, that when any petition of appeal 
shall be presented to this House from any 
interlocutory judgment of either division of the 
Lords of Session in Scotland, the counsel who 
shall sign the said petition, or two of the coun- 
sel for the party or parties in the court below, 
shall sign a certificate or declaration, stating 
either that leave was given by that division 
of the Judges pronouncing such interlocutory 
judgment to the Appellant or Appellants to 
present such petition of appeal, or that there 
was a difference of opinion amongst the judges 
of the said division pronouncing such :nterlocu- 
tory judgment. 


“Sranpinc Orper X. 


“Ordered, that in all cases in which this 
House shall make any order for payment of 
costs by any party or parties in any cause 
without specifying the amount, the Clerk of 
the Parliaments or Clerk Assistant shall, upon 
the application of either party, appoint such 
person as he shall think fit to tax such costs, 
and the person so appointed may tax and ascer- 
tain the amount thereof, and shall report the 
same to the Clerk of the Parliaments or Clerk 
Assistant: And it is further Ordered, that the 
same fees shall be demanded from and paid by 
the party applying for such taxation for and in 
respect thereof as are now or shall be fixed by 
any resolution of this House concerning such 
fees; and the said person so appointed to tax 
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such costs may, if he thinks fit, either add of 
deduct the whole or a Bari of such fees at the 
foot of his report: And the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments or Clerk Assistant may give a certifi- 
cate of such costs, expressing the amount so 
reported to him as aforesaid; and the amount 
in money certified by him in such certificate 
shall be the sum to be demanded and paid under 
or by virtue of such order as aforesaid for pay- 
ment of costs.’ 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Standing Orders 
be entered on the Rollof Standing Orders 
of this House. 


Ordered, That the said Orders be 
printed and published, to the end all 
persons concerned may the better take 
notice of the same. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 14th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuep—For Done- 
gal, v. Thomas Conolly, esquire, deceased. 

Third Reading — Crossed Cheques [267], and 
passed, 

Withdrawn — Toll Bridges (River Thames) 
(re-comm.) * [219]; Parliamentary and Muni- 
tee] Registration (Boroughs) (ve-comm.) * 
[294]. 


The House met at half after Two of 
the clock. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS (IRELAND). 
i QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether he will consider 
the advisability of advising the issue 
during the Recess of a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the subject of the 
dwellings of the labouring classes in 
Ireland ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Sir, I believe that during the last few 
years labourers’ dwellings in Ireland 
have been greatly and generally im- 
proved ; but I fear it must still be ad- 
mitted that their condition is not by any 
means what could be desired. I have 
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already paid some attention to this sub- 
ject, but I am bound to say that I much 
doubt whether I could recommend to 
the Government any proposals for legis- 
lation which would be likely to have any 
practical effect with regard to it—un- 
less, perhaps, by some change in the 
sanitary laws which might make it more 
easy to deal with dwellings unfit for 
human habitation. I will consider this 
point in the Recess, as an opportunity 
for such action might be found in the 
Bill to consolidate the Public Health 
Acts which I hope to introduce again 
next Session; and I will readily, also, 
look into the suggestion on the subject 
which the hon. and learned Member has 
been good enough to make in his 
Question. 


Reporting. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked, Whether the 
Government will take into consideration 
the present system of reporting, for the 
information of the public, the debates 
and proceedings in this House; and, 
what means may be adopted for provid- 
ing full reports of the debates as well 
after midnight as before ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, there was some 
little inconvenience in saying that a 
subject would be taken into considera- 
tion—that seemed to imply that the Go- 
vernment thought that some plan might 
be adopted, and that they would con- 
sider how they best might mature such 
plan, and propose it to Parliament. 
Looking to the terms of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Question, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were not prepared to make 
any promise of that kind, especially as 
it appeared that the Question had refe- 
rence to some alteration, he supposed, of 
the present system of reporting, not for 
the advantage of the House in particu- 
lar, but for the information of the pub- 
lic, which rather seemed to resolve itself 
into a question of supply and demand. 
However, the matter was one which did 
involve some considerations of impor- 
tance, and, therefore, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman and the House would understand 
that in saying what he did he was not 
to be understood as saying more than he 
did; he would say that the matter was 
one about which the Government would 
think during the Recess. 
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Mr. WHALLEY thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for his reply, and stated 
that he would call attention to the sub- 
ject on the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House, 


HYDE PARK CORNER.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ERNEST BRUCE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
absence of the First Commissioner of 
Works, not yet a Member of the House, 
Whether, after the repeated offers for 
the last three years of the late Com- 
missioner to carry out some plan to 
lessen the traffic, during the London 
season, at Hyde Park Corner for the 
benefit of the public, he has any objec- 
tion to give an assurance that the whole 
subject will be taken into the serious 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before the next Session of Par- 
liament ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, there could be no 
doubt of the importance of the Question. 
It was one which involved a great deal 
of difficulty, but it clearly required con- 
sideration. He had already been in 
communication with the present First 
Commissioner of Works on the subject, 
and could assure the House it was one 
which would obtain immediate con- 
sideration. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SUPERVISION OF 
DAIRY FARMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to take any steps 
to carry out the views expressed in the 
Report of Mr. Power, the Commissioner 
appointed by the Board to inquire into 
the origin of the Eagley Milk Epidemic, 
that— 

“The case points to the urgent necessity for 
regulation and adequate supervision over the 
sanitary circumstances of dairy farms.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, no steps could be taken to carry 
out the views quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber without fresh legislation, and when 
the Public Health Act was under consi- 
deration last year, he gave some atten- 
tion to the subject, but was satisfied on 
inquiry that it was too difficult a matter 
to be properly attended to in that Act. 
It was one, however, of serious impor- 
tance, and should have his attention 
during the Recess. 
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PHCENIX PARK (DUBLIN)—WHITE- 
FIELD LODGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it has been brought 
under the notice of the Lords of the 
Treasury that an offer has been accepted 
for the letting of Whitefield Lodge, a 
portion of the Phoenix Park, for a period 
of seventy-five years; and, whether the 
Lords of the Treasury will interfere to 
prevent such alienation of the property 
of the Crown being completed until this 
House has an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion on the subject ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
correct in saying that it was proposed to 
let Whitefield Lodge, a portion of the 
Phoenix Park, for a term of 75 years. 
Serious objections were, however, ex- 
pressed as to letting public property for 
so long a period of time, and as he (Mr. 
Smith) to some extent concurred therein 
he had been in communication with his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in regard to the inexpe- 
diency of alienating Crown property for 
that period. 


THE DOGS REGULATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1868—PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, with refe- 
rence to ‘‘The Dogs Regulation (Ireland) 
Act, 1868,” For an explanation of the 
circumstances which led to the increase 
of the remuneration of petty sessions 
clerks out of the proceeds of the dog 
tax from £4,968 0s. 2d. in 1871 to 
£10,932 9s. 4d. in 1875; whether it is 
not a fact that in 1875 £13,700 of the 
proceeds of the tax went in expenses of 
administration (including salaries and 
remuneration) of the Act, leaving 
£18,300 for distribution in relief of 
borough or county rates; whether he 
will inquire into the possibility of re- 
ducing the expenses within narrower 
limits ; and whether the registrar under 
the Act holds any other office of emolu- 
ment under Government than the regis- 
trarship; and, if so, what the salary 
attached to such office amounts to ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, in 1872 very strong representations 
were made to the Government by nearly 
all the benches of magistrates through- 
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out Ireland pointing out the inadequate 
salaries paid to clerks of petty sessions 
under the Act of 1858, and how impossi- 
ble it was to secure the services of com- 
petent clerks for such salaries. The 
clerks of petty sessions are county officers 
neclanek by the magistrates and doing 
county work. The counties do not con- 
tribute any portion of their salaries, 
and it was, under these circumstances, 
considered a fair and legitimate applica- 
tion of a portion of the money received 
for the registration of dogs (which is 
collected by the clerks, and imposes on 
them very heavy additional labour and 
expense) to apply it to the increase of 
their remuneration. The amounts given 
in the second part of the Question are 
correct; but they include, in addition to 
the remuneration given to clerks of petty 
sessions, the very considerable expenses 
necessarily incurred under Sections 11 
and 15 of the Act. The expenses could 
not be reduced except by reducing the 
payments to the clerks, and I should be 
very sorry to make such a proposal. The 
registrar under the Dogs Regulation 
Act (1865) is by the Act made to be the 
registrar under the Petty Sessions 
Clerks Act (1858) and the Fines Act 
(1851), and a third of his salary is made 
chargeable on the moneys realized under 
the Dogs Act. 


INSPECTORS OF FISHERIES (IRELAND) 
—BYE-LAWS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT (for Mr. O’SHavcunessy) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If 
he can state the circumstances which led 
to the delay of the approval of the Irish 
Privy Council of the two bye-laws here- 
inafter mentioned, namely :— 


1. Bye-law. Skibbereen District, River 
Ilen, made by the Inspectors and dated 
28th February, 1874; approved by the 
Privy Council 27th November, 1876; 

2. Bye-law. Waterford District, made by 
the Inspectors and dated 17th April, 
1874; approved by the Privy Council 
13th January, 1876? 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, bye-laws made by the Irish In- 
spectors of Fisheries are not approved 
by the Privy Council without first ob- 
taining the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown as to their legality, and 
until opportunities have been had for 
their consideration by a Committee of 
the Privy Council, which, of course, can 
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only act upon a reference from the Privy 
Council. With regard to the particular 
cases named, I am informed that the 
River Ilen Bye-law, made by the In- 
spectors on the 28th of February, 1874, 
was not received in the Council Office 
until the 23rd of May, 1874, as the legal 
formalities as to posting of notices, &c., 
which the Inspectors have to go through, 
necessarily occupy considerable time. It 
was submitted to the Privy Council on 
the 30th of June, at their next meeting 
after its receipt. It was then referred 
to the Law Officers, and upon its return 
with their opinion was considered by the 
Committee at their next meeting on the 
20th of October. The Committee re- 
ported in its favour, and it was approved 
by the Privy Council at their next meet- 
ing, on the 27th of November, 1874. 
With respect to the Waterford District 
Bye-laws, the dates are as follows:— 
Made by the Inspectors, April 17, 1874; 
lodged in Council Office, November 24 ; 
submitted to Privy Council, November 
27; considered by Committee, December 
23; approved by Privy Council, January 
13, 1875. I am bound to say that in 
both these cases some of the intervals, 
gy aged between the making of the 

ye-law and its lodgment in the Privy 
Council Office, appear longer than I 
should have supposed were necessary. I 
will make further inquiry into the mat- 
ter, with a view of preventing unne- 
cessary delay (if any has occurred) in the 
future. 


H.M.S. “MONARCH” AND THE 
“ RALEIGH.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he can state to the 
House any particulars respecting the 
reported collision between Her Majesty’s 
Ships ‘“‘ Monarch” and “ Raleigh” in 
the fleet now stationed at Besika Bay ? 

Mr. A. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that no official communication had been 
received at the Admiralty respecting this 
collision ; but a private letter had been 
received which stated that during the 
cruise of the Mediterranean Fleet the 
steam steering-gear of the Zriumph 
broke, and that the Monarch, in avoiding 
that ship, fouled the Raleigh, causing 
the loss of one boat and damage to the 
fore-yard of the vessel. The matter was 
being inquired into by the Commander- 
in-Chief on the Mediterranean Station. 
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TURKEY—THE LOANS OF 1854 AND 
1855.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
is the present position of negotiations in 
reference to the payment of interest on 
the Turkish Loan of 1855, and what the 
consequent position of the Loan of 1854? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had nothing 
material to add to what he had already 
stated to the House, but he would 
briefly recapitulate his former statement. 
On the Ist August, when the dividends 
were due upon the Guaranteed Loan of 
1855, the Government were informed by 
the Bank of England that no funds had 
been placed in their hands by the Tur- 
kish Government which were applicable 
to the loan upon which the dividend had 
then to be paid. The Treasury accord- 
ingly authorized the Bank to make an 
advance in order that there might be no 
delay in the payment of the coupons, 
and he communicated with the Foreign 
Office upon the subject. He stated to 
that office that it would be the duty of 
the British Government, in the event of 
no funds being provided by the Turkish 
Government, to make good out of the 
Exchequer the amount which had been 
so advanced by the Bank of England, 
and to call upon the Government of 
France to make good one moiety of the 
advance. Steps were about to be taken 
for that purpose, after granting a suffi- 
cient interval for the purpose of allowing 
the Porte to put the Bank in funds; but 
while those communications which were 
necessary were going on with the Porte 
and the French Government, a Question 
was put to him (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) in that House by the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Errington), 
and in consequence of that Question, on 
his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
asking for information from the Bank on 
the subject, an intimation was received 
that there were in the Bank of England 
some £60,000 on account of the Tribute 
Loan of 1854, and also an amount of 
£116,000 on account of the Tribute 
Loan of 1871. Under these circum- 
stances the Government were now taking 
advice, and were in communication with 
the French Government on the question 
as to whether they should make any 
advance from the Treasury to meet the 
money which had been so advanced by 
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the Bank. That was the state of the 
facts, and to them he had nothing to 
add. 


METROPOLIS—ARTIZANS DWELLINGS 
ACT—LANCASHIRE COURT, BOND 
STREET.—QUESTION. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he will ascertain from 
the Metropolitan Board of Works their 
reason for neglecting to survey Lanca- 
shire Court, Bond Street, which was de- 
clared by the Medical Officer of Health 
of St. George’s Parish in February last 
to be unfit for human habitation; and, 
whether any steps will be taken under 
the Artizans Dwellings Act to deal with 
this case ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS (for Mr. 
Sctater Booru), in reply, said he would 
communicate with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works on the subject. He 
might add that it was their intention to 
deal, he did not know whether with this 
particular case, but with a great many 
cases, under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act 
in the course of the year. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPE JOHNSTONE asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government in the ensuing 
Session to re-introduce the provisions of 
the Poor Law (Scotland) Bill in regard 
to medical relief and the appointment 
and emoluments of medical officers ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to re-introduce the provi- 
sions of the Poor Law (Scotlaad) Bill as 
regarded the subject mentioned in the 
Question of the hon. Member. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
FINANCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he will con- 
sider during the Recess the propriety of 
withdrawing the assent of the Treasury 
to the moneys, varying from one to two 
millions, of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works being kept at the London and 
Westminster Joint Stock Bank; and, 
whether he will consider the question of 
urging the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to place them in the Bank of England, 
having regard to the increase of the 
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balance since the Treasury was asked to 
sanction the original deposit made under 
the 41st section of the 32 and 33 Vic., 
cap. 102? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had looked 
into the Act to which the hon. Gentle- 
man referred, and he did not think it 
was competent under the provisions of 
that Act for the Treasury to consider 
the propriety of withdrawing its assent 
to the moneys being deposited in the 
bank referred to. The question raised 
for the consideration of the Treasury 
under the Act was simply this—that the 
Metropolitan Board should pay the 
moneys they received uncer the Act to a 
bank to be approved of by the Lords of 
the Treasury. A formal application was 
made by the Board to the Treasury to 
sanction the employment of the London 
and Westminster Joint Stock Bank. 
That assent was given, and it seemed to 
him that the Treasury had now, under 
the statute, nothing more to do in the 
matter. It was, however, a question 
whether it was not desirable that the 
Treasury should be withdrawn by some 
alteration of the statute from any con- 
nection with any particular Bank, be- 
cause it did not appear to him that it 
was altogether a convenient position 
that the Metropolitan Board should 
have the apparent sanction of the Trea- 
sury in such a matter. 


H.MLS. “ THUNDERER.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement in ‘“ The Times”’ of that 
day, in which the Coroner who is con- 
ducting the inquiry into the ‘“ Thun- 
derer”’ explosion is represented to have 
said that the assessor prevented him 
from proceeding to take evidence, and, 
whether it is true that an assessor has 
the power to overrule the Coroner in 
that repect and to cause the further ad- 
journment of the inquest ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had seen the statement referred 
to, but had not had an opportunity of 
consulting his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General on the subject. 
He had no doubt himself, however, that 
the sole control of the inquiry was in the 
hands of the Coroner. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH — DRAINAGE AND 
WATER SUPPLY OF UPPINGHAM— 
RETURN OF THE SCHOOL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
If he is aware whether the local authori- 
ties of Uppingham have taken steps to 
commence the drainage works sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board; whe- 
ther they have deferred advertising for 
tenders for the work till the operations 
for the water supply of the town have 
been provided ; whether the town is 
liable for the costs incurred by the local 
authority in opposing the Water Supply 
Bill, or by further procrastination ; and, 
whether the return of the school to the 
town has been postponed thereby till 
next year; and what steps the Local 
Government Board has taken to enforce 
the completion of the sanitary measures 
at Uppingham urgently necessary for 
checking the continued loss of life and 
injury to the school by the dangerous 
state of the drains ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that the postponement of the re- 
turn of pupils to this school was not due 
exclusively to the non-completion of 
drainage works. 


GREECE—THE “AGRIGENTI” AND THE 
“HYLTON CASTLE.”—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. T. E. Surru, 

Mr. BOURKE said, that the Govern- 
ment were not as yet aware whether the 
accused would be tried for murder or 
manslaughter. Her Majesty’s Govern - 
ment had already given instructions to 
our Minister at Athens not only to watch 
the case narrowly, but to take care that 
a proper means of defence should be 
given to the captain. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE CASE OF 
HORATIO WALTERS.—QUESTION. 


Carrain PIM asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will take into consideration the case of 
Horatio Walters, late master of the ship 
“Emily Augusta,” of Liverpool, now 
undergoing a sentence of penal servitude 
for fifteen years. He was found guilty 
of manslaughter in November, 1874, 
several of the crew having died on the 
passage from his alleged cruelty, al- 
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though the real cause of death was never 
proved, and the men were known to have 
been shipped in a badly diseased state. 
Horatio Walters brought the ‘Emily 
Augusta’ from Akyab to England with 
the greatest difficulty, after a stormy 
voyage of nearly six months. The crew, 
thirty-three in number, were all Lascars 
and blacks, the mates, one a German, 
the other a naturalized American ; the 
only Englishman, besides Horatio Wal- 
ters, being quite a lad. It was neces- 
sary to maintain a severe discipline under 
such very adverse circumstances, or the 
ship would have been lost more than 
once; and, if satisfied of these facts, will 
the right honourable Gentleman take 
the case of the unfortunate man into 
consideration, and if convinced that 
justice has been fully vindicated by the 
penal servitude already endured by 
Horatio Walters, recommend him for a 
pardon ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that hitherto no official representa- 
tions had been made to the Home Office 
on the subject, but that inquiries would 
be made. 


CROSSED CHEQUES BILL.  [Lords.] 
[Brut 267.] (Mr. Attorney General.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said: Sir, 
the object of this Bill is to protect the 
community against the dangers affect- 
ing crossed cheques, arising from dis- 
honesty in thieves and carelessness in 
bankers; and it has been introduced in 
response to the dissatisfaction occasioned 
by the decision in the case of ‘‘ Smith v. 
the Union Bank of London.” In that 
case a cheque of £21 9s. was drawn by 
Mills and Co. upon the Union Bank of 
London, payable to Smith or his order. 
Smith received the cheque, endorsed it, 
and crossed it ‘London and County 
Bank.” The cheque was stolen by a 
thief, whose transferee paid it into the 
London and Westminster Bank to his 
own credit. The London and West- 
minster Bank improperly presented the 
cheque, and the Union Bank improperly 
paid it, and returned it to Mills, to whose 
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debit it was placed. Mills, possessing a 
genuine acquittance from Smith, is 
satisfied ; but Smith, not having received 
the amount, claims it from the Union 
Bank, who paid it wrongfully. The 
Court of Common Pleasnegatived Smith’s 
claim, and that decision was upon appeal 
confirmed by the Supreme Court upon 
these grounds:—lIst, that the negotia- 
bility of the cheque was not restrained 
by the crossing; 2ndly, that the cus- 
tomer of the London and Westminster 
Bank was the lawful owner of the 
cheque ; 3rdly, that Smith had no pro- 
perty in the cheque; and, 4thly, that 
Mills and Co., as drawers, were alone 
qualified to bring an action upon it. To 
amend the law as thus expounded, the 
Bill before the House was introduced ; 
its earlier clauses define the terms used, 
and in the 7th clause it recites the law as 
already expressed in the Statute Book ; 
but it adds, in the 10th clause, the need- 
ful enforcement of the law in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


“ Any banker paying a cheque crossed gene- 
rally otherwise than to a banker, or a cheque 
crossed specially otherwise than to the banker, 
to whom the same shall be crossed, or his agent 
for collection, being a banker, shall be liable to 
the true owner of the cheque for any loss he 
may sustain, owing to the cheque having been 
so paid.” 


Up to that point I think the Bill is per- 
fectly clear and satisfactory, and at that 
point I should have been satisfied to 
stop. I had introduced a Bill at the 
commencement of the Session to provide 
that bankers should not with impunity 
neglect the instructions upon a cheque; 
but I withdrew my own Bill in conse- 
quence of a measure having been intro- 
duced in the House of Lords which had 
the advantage of summing up the whole 
law into one statute, and vf making a 
clear exposition as to what was here- 
after to be a guide to commercial men 
and bankers. The author of the Bill in 
the House of Lords did not think it 
sufficient to leave the declaration of the 
law in that particular shape. It appears 
to have been thought necessary to define 
who was the ‘ true owner ” of a cheque; 
and that attempt no doubt may have 
been rendered necessary by the circum- 
stance that in the judgment delivered in 
the case of ‘Smith v. the Union Bank,” 
the Court declared that Smith, the 
epg could not maintain an action 
or the cheque stolen from him, and it had 
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recognized in the person who received it 
from the thief the “true and lawful 
owner.” Therefore, if that view were 
accepted, it would become necessary to 
define the ‘‘ true owner” referred to in 
the 10th clause. I should have thought 
that the true owner would have been ad- 
mitted to be the person from whom the 
cheque was stolen ; but the decision in 
the case of ‘‘ Smith o. the Union Bank,” 
seems to have been based upon the one 
assumption, that, however clear the in- 
structions given to the banker by the 
crossing, ‘‘they could not restrain the 
negotiability of the cheque,” a phrase 
which recognized the title of the actual 
possessor, and I anxiously call the at- 
tention of the House to the grounds on 
which the negotiability of cheques is 
assumed, because—if, as I think it can 
be shown—there is no antecedent neces- 
sity for ascribing the especial nego- 
tiability to crossed cheques, then the 
difficulty felt by the Court in the case to 
which I have referred, need not have 
existed, and the true ownership in the 
cheque might easily have been settled. 
The cases cited in the Court of Appeal, 
as establishing the negotiability of 
crossed cheques were ‘‘ Bellamy v. Ma- 
joribanks,” ‘‘Carlyon v. Ireland,” and 
“Simmonds v. Taylor.” I have re- 
ferred to the Law Reports, and I find 
that the case of ‘‘ Bellamy ». Ma- 
joribanks” was tried as far back as 
1852; its purport was to recover from 
Coutts & Co. the value of a crossed 
cheque paid over the counter, and in 
the judgment it was laid down by Baron 
Parke— 


“That the crossing of a cheque payable to 
bearer with the name of a banker does not re- 
strain the negotiability of the cheque to that 
banker.” 


In the case of ‘Carlyon v. Ireland,” 
tried in January, 1856, the Judges in 
the Queen’s Bench agreed ‘that a 
cheque payable to ‘ bearer’ was nego- 
tiable, and that the crossing left it nego- 
tiable.”” But in 1856 the statute 19 & 20 
Vict. c. 25, was passed for the purpose of 
correcting the effect of those particular 
decisions, and it enacted— 

“That a cheque which was crossed either 
‘& Co.’ or with the name of a particular bank 
should only be paid to or through some banker.” 


Subsequently to the passing of that Act 
in May, 1857, the case of “‘ Simmonds ». 
Taylor” was brought before the Exche- 
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— Courts, and in that case it was 
eclared that—‘“‘ a crossed cheque pre- 
sented with the crossing obliterated 
might be justifiably paid to a stranger.” 
The judgment was unimpeachable as to 
the point of law which it decided, but 
the language of the judgment went far 
beyond the particular necessity of the 
case, and the learned Judge (Baron 
Bramwell) enunciated a dictum of a most 
important character. He stated on that 
occasion — “The negotiability of the 
cheque is not and never was affected by 
crossing ;”’ and he added—“‘ It is impos- 
sible to make the crossing a part of the 
instrument and yet preserve its nego- 
tiability.”’ Baron Bramwell could not 
reconcile the negotiability of a cheque 
with the operative power of the crossing, 
but what was the action taken by the 
mercantile community after that ruling 
had been laid down? The obiter dictum 
of Baron Bramwell led to the immediate 
introduction of a Bill into this House—a 
Bill that was passed into law in the same 
year, 1858. This Act, 20 & 21 Vict. c. 79, 
was perfectly clear and most stringent 
in its terms with regard to the efficacy 
of crossing. The Act declared— 


“That the crossing should be deemed a mate- 
rial part of the cheque, and that no banker 
should pay a cheque crossed ‘ & Co.’ except to 
a banker; or should pay a cheque crossed to 
a particular banker except to that banker.” 


As between the assumed negotiability 
of a crossed cheque and the efficacy of 
the crossing, the commercial community 
decided in favour of the efficacy of the 
crossing. One might have thought that 
the fact of two separate Acts having 
been passed in order to negative the 
particular attribute of negotiability judi- 
cially assigned to crossed cheques would 
have been sufficient; but the judgment 
in the case of “Smith ». The Union 
Bank of London” has exhibited the 
strength and tenacity of the force of 
legal traditions, and has shown that 
lawyers have attached an almost super- 
stitious veneration to what they call the 
“‘ negotiability of cheques.”” And upon 
what authority is this quality of nego- 
tiability in crossed cheques affirmed 
in the judgment delivered by Baron 
Bramwell in ‘‘ Smith v. The Union Bank 
of London?” The cases “ Bellamy v. 
Majoribanks,”’ ‘‘Carlyonv. Ireland,” and 
‘‘Simmonds ». Taylor,” are cited as 
‘clearly showing that, whatever may 
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have been the effect of a crossing, the 
negotiability of the cheque was not 
thereby restrained ’’—that is to say, the 
decisions delivered in 1852 and in 1856, 
and corrected by legislation in 1856 and 
1858, and a dictum enunciated in 1858, 
and specifically corrected by legislation 
in the same year, are cited in 1876 in sup- 
port of a theory which has been repu- 
diated by the mercantile community, and 
again and again discountenanced by sta- 
tute law. And what is the force and mean- 
ing of the term? When cheques are called 
“negotiable,” we must remember that 
the word is one of very doubtful import 
as applied to such documents. There 
are cheques, there are bank notes, and 
there are bills of exchange, and they 
have all been called “negotiable,” but 
they are severally documents of entirely 
different characters. A bank note is 
as paper money a part of the circula- 
ting medium, of which the title passes 
with possession from hand to hand, 
a bill of exchange may with perfect 
accuracy be described as a ‘‘ negotiable” 
document, for its transfer is matter of 
bargain, in which interest of money and 
period of maturity are elements in the 
negotiation; but a cheque stands be- 
tween the two. It does not, like a bank 
note, circulate from hand to hand upon 
its intrinsic security, nor is it like a bill 
of exchange, negotiable at a discount— 
it is a document which only passes at its 
value from the drawer to the payee, the 
transfer of its amount being its sole pur- 
pose. That being the case, it is gravely 
inaccurate to say that a cheque ought 
of course to be negotiable like a bill of 
exchange, or to circulate like a bank 
note, when in its nature and its office it 
is essentially different from both the one 
and the other. The judgment in ‘‘ Smith 
v. the Union Bank of London”’ concludes 
with the remark that— 


“Tf the statute had meant to prevent any 
person from becoming lawful holder of a crossed 
cheque, unless he derived title through lawful 
holders—this ought to have been expressed ;”’ 


and a learned writer (B), in a letter to 
The Economist of 1st January last, sug- 
gested these words— 

“ Any person taking a cheque crossed with a 
banker's name or & Co. in transverse lines, shall 


have no better title to it than the person of 
whom he took it had.” 


Assuming the necessity for some defini- 
tion of the ‘‘true owner,’’ this clause 
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seems well fitted for its purpose, and 
it appeared in the Lord Chancellor’s 
Bill, but with the substitution of the 
words ‘crossed specially” for the word 
“crossed.” The word “ specially” 
struck out when the clause first came 
under the consideration of the Commit- 
tee, was re-inserted when the Bill 
came again unexpectedly under revi- 
sion ina thin House. Not one crossed 
cheque out of 100 is crossed ‘‘ specially.” 
The cheques used in payment of the 
dividends of the public funds, of the 
dividends of railway companies and 
others, are cheques payable to ‘ order” 
and crossed ‘‘& Co.” —it cannot be 
otherwise. The Bank of England and 
the various public companies know the 
names of their payees, but they do not 
the bankers of those payees—many of 
whom indeed have no banker—but the 
system pursued has been found con- 
venient, and has been thought to be 
secure, The insecurity disclosed by the 
judgment in Smith’s case, it has been 
professedly the object of the present Bill 
to remove; but by the insertion of the 
word ‘‘ specially” in the 12th clause the 
great mass of crossed cheques are de- 
prived even of the protection which 
earlier statutes were supposed to give 
them, for in accordance with the legal 
axiom ‘‘expressio unius est exclusio alte- 
rius’’ the thief barred from a title through 
possession of a cheque crossed specially, 
is recognized as acquiring a title through 
possession of a cheque crossed generally. 
This result seems a remarkable and 
highly unsatisfactory achievement of a 
Bill introduced for the purpose of pro- 
tecting crossed cheques from loss arising 
in the carelessness of bankers and the 
dishonesty of thieves. Apprehensions 
have been expressed that the business 
effected through the medium of crossed 
cheques, passing from hand to hand, 
against which, when once paid, value is 
freely given without the fear of ulterior 
risk, would be materially obstructed if 
invalidity of title to a cheque, or, in 
other words, the discovery that it had 
been stolen, were to be the occasion of a 
call for restitution from the receiver of 
the amount. That transactions adjusted 
through such a medium take place, may 
be admitted, but I contend that it is 
neither necessary, expedient, nor just, 
that a circulating medium of crossed 
cheques should be substituted for the 
legal currency of coin or bank notes ir 
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small transactions or for the use of 
cheques drawn for the occasion in larger 
ones. A qualified purchaser can have 
no difficulty in providing a legitimate 
means of payment. No public advan- 
tage is attained by prolonging the cir- 
culation of a cheque, while every days’ 
delay in its presentation is injurious to 
the drawer, since the failure of the 
banker on whom he draws would leave 
the intended payment unaccomplished. 
The payee whose’ definitive acquisi- 
tion of its amount is thus post- 
poned is also injuriously affected by 
the deferred satisfaction of a cheque, 
and no one, in truth, benefits by its 
circulation except the banker, who re- 
tains its amount for his own benefit. 
contrary to the interest and intention of 
his depositor. This benefit is no legiti- 
mate banking profit. In ‘‘anotherplace” 
an eminent lawyer expounding the 
Lord Chancellor’s Bill, remarked— 
‘‘That the object of the Cheque Bank was, 
that its cheques crossed generally should pass 
over the counter and from hand to hand like 
money,” 
and he deprecated any interference with 
that practice; but, Sir, I venture to assert 
that this practice is a distinct evasion of 
the Currency Laws, which prohibit the 
creation of a spurious paper currency for 
private advantage, and claim the right 
of issuing credit notes for the Crown 
alone in the interest of the community. 
I commend the doctrine of the Lord 
Chancellor on this subject to the serious 
consideration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There may, I will admit, 
be inconvenience in a sudden change of 
system, even though it be a manifest 
improvement, and I have already inti- 
mated that I should be satisfied if the 
12th clause commenced thus—‘‘ A person 
taking acrossed cheque ‘ payable to order’ 
shall not have,”” &c.—the effect of this 
discrimination would be to leave cheques 
payable to ‘“‘ bearer’ subject to the free 
handling and consequent risks which 
now affect them, but it would secure to 
the drawer of the cheque to ‘‘ order”’ the 
power of effectually indicating that the 
order for the transfer of a given sum 
from himself to the payee should be 
consummated at the earliest moment. 
This, surely, is no unreasonable demand. 
A crossed cheque to “‘ order’’ need not be 
stamped with the words ‘‘notnegotiable,” 
itsconstruction ought to suffice toindicate 
its proper treatment. It may, and must 
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in some cases, as heretofore, find persons 
ready to assist the payee, and become 
the medium through whom it would be 
realized, but it would be taken by each 
intermediary, including the receiving 
banker in dependence upon the giver, 
whose indorsement should furnish aready 
resort for redress in case of theft if such 
occurred, but thefts which could not be 
utilized would quickly cease. My pro- 
ye has not, however, been accepted 

y the Government, and therefore to 
return to this Bill, I have to say that 
Clause 12 is at variance with the earlier 
part of the Bill and with itself. The 
7th and 10th clauses protect all crossed 
cheques; the 12th clause limits its 
protection to cheques crossed specially. 
The same individual who, as the ‘‘ per- 
son” taking from the thief the stolen 
cheque, is in the first paragraph of 
the 12th clause declared to have no 
title to the cheque, is in the second pa- 
ragraph, as a “ banker,” absolved from 
all liability to the true owner of the 
cheque, of which he (the banker) has 
received the amount. I think, there- 
fore, that the proper course would be this 
—either to let the whole Bill stand over 
(as the matter is one of great moment), 
or to let the first 11 clauses, which are 
perfectly unimpeachable, stand by them- 
selves and become law; and in another 
year, if it be necessary, the measure 
that is now passed could be supple- 
mented. On these grounds I have to 
move that this Bill be re-committed, and 
if is re-committed, I shall move the ex- 
clusion of the 12th clause. I will only 
add one word in conclusion. I hope I 
shall not be supposed to be arguing this 
question with a feeling adverse to the 
bankers. It would be absurd for me to 
do that. I have for many years myself 
been connected with a banking institu- 
tion quite as important as any repre- 
sented in this House, I mean the Bank 
of England, of which I was Governor in 
1854, when the Bill passed which origi- 
nated the use of ‘‘cheques to order,” 
and it was upon my suggestion that the 
19th section was inserted, giving a pro- 
tection to bankers, without which they 
could not have accepted the working of 
such cheques at all. But deeply as I 
am interested in the Bank of England, 
I do not hesitate to say that even if it 
incurred any risk.through the provisions 
which I advocate, such a consideration 
would never induce me to take a course 
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which I did not think would be for the 
advantage of the whole community. I 
have, Sir, only now to move that the 
Bill be re-committed. 
Mr. E. HUBBARD 
Amendment. 


Crossed 


seconded the 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘now read the third time,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ re-committed.”’ 
—(Mr. J. G. Hubbard.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, he had a 
compromise to propose which he hoped 
would meet with general acceptance. The 
necessity for that Bill, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) stated, 
had been occasioned by reason of the 
decision in Smith against the Union 
Bank of London. A cheque in that case 
was given by Mill to Smith, or rather 
was made payable to the order of Smith, 
and was crossed to a particular banker. 
It was drawn upon the Union Bank of 
London. When it got into the hands 
of Smith, the payee, he endorsed it, and 
it became payable to bearer and a nego- 
tiable instrument. It was then stolen 
and passed through various hands until 
it came into the hands of a person who 
gave value for it and took it without 
notice, and who was, therefore, entitled 
to it. It was presented, not to the Bank 
to which it was crossed, but to the 
London and Westminster Bank, and by 
an error on the part of the Union Bank 
of London, it was paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank. Smith then 
brought his action against the Union 
Bank of London because it had disobeyed 
the injunction of the Act of Parliament 
by paying the cheque to the London and 
Westminster Bank instead of to the 
Bank to which it was crossed. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and afterwards 
the Court of Appeal, decided that Smith, 
who had lost his cheque, could not recover 
against the Union Bank of London, 
because if that Bank had not paid the 
cheque to the London and Westminster 
Bank the cheque would have been in the 
hands of a person who had a title to it; 
that Smith, therefore, could not have 
got it; and that thus, though the pro- 
visions of the Act had been disobeyed, 
Smith had not been damnified. That 
decision, which seemed to him in strict 
accordance with law, gave rise to much 
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alarm among the commercial community, 
which desired that some mode should be 
invented by which a cheque should be 
made safe, and a remedy given to the 
person from whom it had been stolen if 
the paying bank chose to disregard the 
provisions of the statute. To accomplish 
that object this Bill had been introduced. 
But it was also desirable, as far as pos- 
sible, to avoid interfering with the 
negotiability of cheques. It would be 
most disastrous to trade if within six 
years somebody could come down on a 
firm which had received a cheque as so 
much money, and had applied it to the 
benefit of a customer, and require them 
to refund. What they wanted was a 
means by which a cheque should be 
secure from the depredation of thieves 
and from the carelessness of bankers. 
He therefore proposed to re-commit the 
Bill, in order so to frame the 12th clause 
as that the person taking a cheque 
should not have a better title in it, or 
be capable of giving to another person 
a better title to it than the man from 
whom he took it, and to make that 
provision applicable to a cheque crossed 
generally or specially, and bearing in 
either case as part of the crossing the 
words ‘‘not negotiable.”” He would in 
such cases exempt them from lia- 
bility, unless they should be proved 
to have acted with negligence. 
He thought that what he proposed 
would meet the views of his right hon. 
Friend and of those who desired that 
the provisions of the Bill should not un- 
necessarily restrain the negotiability of 
acheque. Cheques crossed generally or 
specially he would leave as they were 
now. If that proposal would meet the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
re-committal of the Bill would be as- 
sented to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ now read 
the third time,’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘re-committed’ be there inserted.” 


Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he was opposed to undue restrictions on 
cheques generally crossed, which consti- 
tuted the large bulk of cheques. He 
therefore thought that Clause 12 should 
be restored to its original form by leav- 
ing out the words ‘‘specially crossed.” 
It would be an injury to the public to 
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prevent the circulation of such cheques 
and to compel them to resort to bank- 
notes and gold in lieu of them. He be- 
lieved the words suggested would remove 
all difficulty, and he therefore trusted 
they would he accepted, and the omission 
of the 12th clause resisted. It gave 
what we did not now possess—a form of 
cheque which was absolutely protected ; 
for at present a cheque specially 
crossed was not so protected. We should 
then have four kinds of cheques—open, 
payable to bearer; open, payable to 
order, which could not be cashed by the 
wrong person without his committing 
forgery; generally crossed, payable to 
order, which must be paid by banker to 
banker; and crossed specially, in which 
the holders would have no more right 
than the persons from whom they re- 
ceived them, and which would facilitate 
the payment of large sums direct to the 
bankers of the persons entitled to the 
money. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY thought 
that they were under very great obliga- 
tion to his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard) for bringing the subject for- 
ward, and he trusted his right hon. 
Friend would accept the Amendment 
suggested by the hon. and learned At- 
torney General, for it would, at all events, 
meet the greater part, if not all, of his 
objection. 

Toe LORD MAYOR (Mr. Alderman 
Corton) said, the Bill ought to be more 
truthfully described as a Bankers’ Bill, 
its main object being their protection ; 
indeed, Clause 12 was the only clause 
which could be said to protect the public. 
The argument had been that unless the 
word ‘‘ specially”? were in Clause 12 it 
would prevent the due circulation of 
cheques crossed ‘and Co.,” but that 
would not be so, because there was the 
facility of crossing cheques paying to 
bearer. Cheques crossed ‘and Co” 
ought not to be taken over the counter 
except from a person who was well 
known. He did not exactly know 
what was meant by the words “ not 
negotiable,” for crossed cheques ought 
to be negotiable. They ought to be 
content to have the word ‘specially ”’ 
taken out of the clause, and if the hon. 
and learned Attorney General consented 
to the omission of that word he, and 
those who concurred with his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
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London, would be perfectly content with 
the Bill. If not, however, they would 
prefer that the Bill should stand over 
until next Session: 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
the hon. and learned Attorney General’s 
words were rather too restrictive, and 
suggested the words, ‘‘not otherwise 
negotiable.” He entirely agreed in 
the opinions expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard). 

Mr. MARTEN thought the proposed 
Amendment of the hon. and learned At- 
torney General would meet the object 
in view, which was to protect cheques 
against thieves. As to the general ques- 
tion of negotiability of cheques, he had 
communicated with several persons of 
experience in the country, and they 
agreed in thinking that as to many parts 
of the country it would be most unad- 
visable that the negotiability of cheques 
should be interfered with, except by 
some such process as that proposed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was willing to agree that the Bill 
should be re-committed for the purpose 
of making alterations in Clauses 4, 5, 
and 12, and would move accordingly. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment to add, at the end, 
the words ‘‘in respect of Clauses 4, 5, 
and 12.”—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he should 
have preferred the re-commitment of 
the Bill generally. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill re-committed in respect of Clauses 4, 
5, and 12. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 4 (General and special cross- 
ings). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 1, line 24, 
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to insert after the word ‘“‘banker” the 
words ‘‘and either with or without the 
words ‘not negotiable.’ ” 

Tue LORD MAYOR (Mr. Alderman 
Corron) wished to know how the Amend- 
ment would affect Clause 12 ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he wanted Clause 12 to apply only 
to cheques crossed specially or gene- 
rally, but bearing the words “‘ not nego- 
tiable.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Crossing after issue). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 2, after 
‘‘collection,” to insert as a separate 
paragraph, ‘‘where a cheque is crossed 
generally or specially the lawful owner 
may add the words ‘ not negotiable.’ ”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Title of holder of cheque 
crossed specially). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 8, line 10, 
after the word “cheque,” to insert the 
words ‘crossed generally or specially, 
and bearing in either case the words 
‘not negotiable,’” in lieu of the words 
‘crossed generally or specially to him- 
self.” 

Mr. BUTT observed, that the effect 
of the Amendment would be to exempt 
from liability a careless banker, who, 
receiving a cheque from a person who 
had stolen it, collected the amount and 
handed it over to the thief. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the banker would rely upon the re- 
spectability of his customer. He would 
only collect a cheque for a person whom 
he knew, and that person would be 
liable, as he ought to be, in the case 
suggested by his hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
if the banker accounted to the wrong 
person he ought to be held responsible. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if he had two cheques, one not 
crossed and the other crossed in the 
manner contemplated by the Amend- 
ment, and that he brought them as he 
would do to his bankers, they would in 
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due course collect the amounts and hand 
them over or place them to his credit, 
and, having done all that they could be 
reasonably called upon to do, they ought 
not to be held responsible. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD observed, that 
if one of the two cheques had been 
stolen and came into the hands of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and through 
him to his banker, such banker ought 
to be primarily liable to be the true 
owner for the amount of the stolen 
cheque. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in the case suggested, the true owner 
would have his remedy as against him 
(the Attorney General), and if he had 
received the stolen cheque from his right 
hon. Friend, then the remedy would lie 
against both of them, even if he had 
received the cheque bond fide from his 
right hon. Friend. 

Sirk SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
that the banker would know his cus- 
tomer, and they could not suppose he 
would not give up the name. 

Toe LORD MAYOR (Mr. Alderman 
Corron) said, the banker would have no 
right to present a cheque from a disre- 
putable person, and if the cheque were 
stolen the owner could fall back upon 
the customer from whom the banker had 
collected the amount. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Question, ‘‘That the clause, as 
amended, be agreed to?” 


Mr. BUTT suggested the propriety 
of omitting the last five lines of the 
clause. He said that the clause pro- 
vided that a person who took a cheque 
marked ‘not negotiable,” should not 
have or be capable of giving a better 
title than that which the person from 
whom he took it had; but there was a 
further provision, which he thought it 
would be desirable to omit. It was to 
this effect—that a banker who had in 
good faith and without negligence re- 
ceived payment for a customer of such 
a cheque should not, in case the title to 
the cheque should prove defective, incur 
any liability to the true owner of the 
cheque by reason only of having received 
such payment. 

Mr. WHITWELL advised that legis- 
lation on the subject should be suspended 
until next Session, and moved to report 
Progress. 
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Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the House was quite competent to 
deal with the matter at once. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
W. H. Surru) said, he must remind the 
Committee that there was no Amend- 
ment before them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill, as amended, be considered,” 
—(Mr. Attorney General,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. BUTT said, that he did not see 
why,.if they made every other person 
who took a cheque marked “not nego- 
tiable” answer for the channel from 
which it had come, they should stop at 
the banker, and place him in a posi- 
tion of non-responsibility in negotiating 
cheques which had been crossed. He 
would therefore move that the last para- 
graph of the clause be omitted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 8, to leave out from the word 
“had” to the word “payment,” in 
line 13, inclusive.—( Afr. Butt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
banker received the money on a cheque 
for a customer, and therefore the custo- 
mer ought to be held liable. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the matter had been 
argued at considerable length, and was 
ripe for decision. The point was that 
the banker stood in a different position 
from the customers inasmuch as he 
merely received the money for his custo- 
mer, who certainly ought to bear the 
responsibility in the event of the cheque 
having been improperly obtained. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
16: Majority 45. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
LORDS’ CONSEQUENTIAL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Lords 
had agreed to the Amendments in this 
Bill which this House had made in their 
Amendments, and did not insist on those 
to which this House had disagreed, but 
had made a consequential Amendment 
to which they desired the concurrence of 
this House. 


Said consequential Amendment read 
by the Clerk at the Table. 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY moved 
that the House agree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment. The new clause 
ran in the same form as the clause re- 
lating to foreign-going vessels, its terms 
being only adapted to coasters. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, the clause 
appeared to him to be suited to attain 
the object in view. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL expressed his satis- 
faction that the penalty attached to sub- 
merging a vessel below the load-line 
would be applicable to coasters as well 
as to foreign-going ships. 


Motion agreed to. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Viscount SANDON, in moving that 
the Lords’ Amendments be agreed to, 
explained that they were all of a 
simply formal and verbal character, 
and did not involve any question of 
principle. 

Mr. WHALLEY took occasion to 
offer his humble protest against the 
whole Bill, from the Preamble to the 
Schedules. It was not an Education 
Bill, and it was in no sense elementary. 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order, observing that his obser- 
vations were not relevant to the specific 
Amendments under consideration. 


Motion agreed to. 


PHCENIX PARK (DUBLIN) — WHITE- 
FIELD LODGE.—MOTION FOR PAPERS. 
Mr. BUTT moved for Copies of any 


Correspondence between the Lords of 
the Treasury and the Commissioners of 


2R2 
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Public Works in Ireland on the subject 
of letting Whitefield Lodge, Phoonix 
Park. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present— 


Strr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he had not been aware that it had 
been decided to let Whitefield Lodge for 
so long a term as 75 years, and saw no 
objection to the production of the Cor- 
respondence. 


Motion agreed to. 


Copies ordered, ‘‘of any Correspondence be- 
tween the Lords of the Treasury and the Com- 
missioners of Public’ Works in Ireland on the 
subject of letting Whitefield Lodge in the 
Phoenix Park: ” 

“Of any Minutes of the Commissioners of 
Public Works relating thereto: ”’ 

“ Of the advertisement offering the{lands for 
letting :” 

“ And, of any proposals made for the taking 
of the house and lands.” 


LAND TENURE (IRELAND). 
ADDRESS FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Tur O’DONOGHUE rose to call at- 
tention to the state of Land Tenure in 
Ireland, and to move— 


‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She may be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire 
into and report upon the state of Land Tenure 
in Ireland and the condition of the occupiers of 
land.” 


The question was a most important one 
to the occupiers of land in Ireland, who 
numbered 650,000, and amongst whom 
there was but one opinion, and that was 
that the present state of the question 
could not be endured by them. On the 
other hand, it was said by the landlords 
that the condition of the occupiers of 
land under them in Ireland was one that 
they ought to be satisfied with, and such 
as any man of industry might reason- 
ably be satisfied with. The occupiers of 
land, on their part, stated that they had 
no security of tenure but what the land- 
owners choose to give them. The farmers 
complained of their uncertainty of tenure, 
and that while they occupied their land 
at a fair rent, they were yet in a state 
requiring security for their holdings, 
and they were therefore desirous that a 
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Royal Commission should issue to in- 
tc into the Land Tenure question in 
eland. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not ite House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Six o’clock. 


een 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 15th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Buis—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) [39 & 
40 Vict. c. 60]; Exhausted Parish Lands 

- [39 & 40 Vict. c. 621; Poor Law Amendment 

39 & 40 Vict. c. 61]; Agricultural Holdings 

England) Act (1875) Amendment [39 & 

40 Vict. c. 74]; Police (Expenses) Act Con- 

amd & 40 Vict. c. 64); Legal Prac- 





titioners [39 & 40 Vict. c. 66}; Suez Canal 
(Shares) [39 & 40 Vict. c. 67]; War Depart- 
ment and Post Office (Remuneration, &c.) 
[39 & 40 Viet. c. 68]; Crossed Cheques Sa & 
40 Vict. c. 81]; Juries Procedure (Ireland) 
[39 & 40 Vict. c. 78]; Notices to Quit (Ire- 
and) [39 & 40 Vict. c. 63]; Merchant Ship- 
ping [39 & 40 Vict. c. 80]; Elementary Edu- 
cation [39 & 40 Vict. c. 79]; Pollution of 
Rivers [89 & 40 Viet. c. 75]; Municipal Pri- 
vileges (Ireland) [39 & 40 Vict. c. 76]§ 
Sheriff Courts (Scotland) [39 & 40 Vict. 
c. 70]; Expiring Laws Continuance [39 & 
40 Vict. c. 69]; Cruelty to Animals [39 & 
40 Viet. c. 77]; Pensions Commutation Act 
Amendment [39 & 40 Vict. c. 73]; Chairmen’s 
Jurisdiction (Ireland) [39 & 40 Vict. c. 71]; 
Norwich and Boston Corrupt Voters [39 & 
40 Vict. c. 72]; Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment (Dublin) [39 & 40 Vict. c. 65]; 
Erne Lough and River [39 & 40 Vict. 
ce. ccexxxvii]; Ardglass Harbour [39 & 40 
Viet. c. ecxxxvi]; Bow Street Police Court 
(Site) [389 & 40 Vict. c. cexxxviii]; Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Artizans and Labourers Dwellings) 
[89 & 40 Vict. c. ccxxxv]; Elementary Edu- 
cation Provisional Order Confirmation (Lon- 
don) [89 & 40 Vict. c. ccxxxix]. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


The PARLIAMENT was this day 
prorogued by Commission. 


Toxe LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to grant two several 
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Commissions, one for declaring Her 
Royal Assent to several Acts agreed 
upon by both Houses of Parliament, 
and the other for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment :—And the Lorps Commissioners 
—namely, The Lorp Cuancettor; The 
Lorp PRESIDENT oF THE Covncit (The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon); The 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN (The Marquess of 
Hertford); The Eart or Harpwicke ; 
and the Ear. or Braprorp—being in 
their Robes, and seated on a Form 
between the Throne and the Woolsack ; 
and the Commons being come, with their 
Speaker, and the Commission to that 
purpose being read, the Roya AssENnT 
was given to several Bills. 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR 
delivered Hern Maszsty’s SPEECH, as 
follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T am happy to be able to release 
you from your attendance in Parlia- 
ment. 

“My relations with all Foreign 
Powers are of a friendly character, 
and I look forward confidently to the 
maintenance of the good understanding 
which now prevails. 

“ The efforts which, in common with 
other Powers, I have made to bring 
about a settlement of the differences 
unfortunately existing between the 
Porte and its Christian subjects in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina have hitherto 
been unsuccessful, and the conflict 
begun in those Provinces has been ex- 
tended to Servia and Montenegro. 
Should a favourable opportunity pre- 
sent itself, I shall be ready, in concert 
with My Allies, to offer My good 
offices for the purpose of mediation be- 
tween the contending parties; bearing 
in mind alike the duties imposed upon 
Me by Treaty obligations and those 
which arise from considerations of 
humanity and policy. 

“A difference has arisen between 
My Government and that of the 
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United States, as to the proper con- 
struction of that Article of the Treaty 
of 9th August 1842, which relates 
to the mutual surrender of persons 
accused of certain offences. The in- 
conveniences to both countries which 
would follow on a cessation of the 
practice of extradition are great and 
obvious, and I entertain the hope that 
a@ new arrangement may soon be 
arrived at, by which this matter may 
be placed on a satisfactory footing. 


“T am deeply thankful that My 
dear Son, the Prince of Wales, has 
returned in good health from his 
lengthened journey through India. 
His presence in that part of My do- 
minions has given occasion for the 
expression of feelings of loyalty and 
devotion to My Throne which I highly 
value. 


“Tn pursuance of the power con- 
ferred upon Me, I have, by Proclama- 
tion, assumed the title of Empress of 
India. In making, as regards India, 
this addition to the ancient style of 
My Crown, I have desired to record, 
on an occasion of peculiar interest to 
Me, the earnest solicitude which I 
feel for the happiness of My Indian 
people. 

“T trust that peace and order are 
re-established in the Malay Peninsula, 
and that the Rulers of the Native 
States will cheerfully accept the re- 
commendations and assistance of My 
officers for the better government of 
their territories. 


“The visit to this country of the 
President of the Orange Free State 
has resulted in a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the long controversy which 
has existed with reference to the Pro- 
vince of Griqua-Land, and an im- 
portant advance has thus been made 
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towards that friendly and cordial co- 
operation of neighbouring States which 
is essential to the interests of South 
Africa. 

“The Conference on South African 
affairs, with regard to which Papers 
have already been laid before you, is 
now sitting in London, and cannot 
fail to contribute largely to the settle- 
ment of various important questions. 


“« Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 
“T thank you for the liberal sup- 
plies which you have voted for the 
public service. 


“The additional outlay required to 
place My army and navy upon a 
proper footing of efficiency, and the 
check which has been given to the 
advance of the revenue by the com- 
parative stagnation of trade, have 
compelled me to propose to you an 
increase of taxation. I desire to ac- 
knowledge the readiness with which 
you have responded to that appeal, 
and at the same time to assure you 
that no effort shall be wanting to keep 
the expenditure of the country within 
the bounds of moderation. 


“T notice with satisfaction the in- 
creasing attention paid by you to the 
question of Local Finance, and your 
greater watchfulness over the cost of 
services which are every year becoming 
more important, and the consideration 
of which ought not to be dissevered 
from that of Imperial expenditure. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“The Act which you have passed 
for the amendment of the Laws re- 
lating to Merchant Shipping will, I 
trust, promote the safety of our ships 
and seamen, without imposing un- 
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necessary restrictions upon the conduct 
of a service in the prosperity of which 
our national interests are in so many 
ways involved. 

“The measure for making further 
provision respecting the Elementary 
Education of the country is one of 
great importance, and will complete 
the work on which successive Parlia- 
ments have for many years been 
engaged, by securing a due attendance 
at school of the children for whose 
benefit the means and the machinery 
of Education have been so largely 
supplied. 

“T have readily given My assent to 
a Bill for facilitating the Regulation 
and Improvement of Commons, and 
for making such amendments in the 
Inclosure Acts as will, I hope, tend to 
the preservation of open spaces in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, and to 
the increase of the health and comfort 
of My people. 

“ The serious evils arising from the 
Pollution of Rivers have long been the 
subject of public complaint, and I re- 
joice that you have passed a measure 
which, by checking those evils, will 
improve the sanitary condition of the 
country. 

“T have observed with much satis- 
faction the arrangements which you 
have made for maintaining and in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Tribunal 
of Ultimate Appeal for the United 
Kingdom, by which, at the same time, 
the Judicial Committee of My Privy 
Council and My Intermediate Court 
of Appeal will be improved and 
strengthened. 

“T anticipate the best results from 
the Act which you have passed pro- 
viding safeguards against painful ex- 
periments upon Living Animals. 
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“T regret that pressure of other 
business has prevented the completion 
of your labours upon several measures 
of much importance. Among these 
I specially notice the Bills relating to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to the Administration of Pri- 
sons, and to the Law affecting Mari- 
time Contracts.: I trust, however, 
that the attention which you have 
given to these questions in the past 
Session may facilitate their settlement 
in the next. 


“Tn bidding you farewell, I pray 
that the blessing of Providence may 
rest on your recent labours, and ac- 
company you in the discharge of all 
your duties.” 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was' read. 


After which, 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Tuesday the thirty- 
first day of October next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Tuesday the 
thirty-first day of October next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 15th August, 1876. 


MINUTES.]— New Memper Sworn—Emile 
Algernon Arthur Keppell Cowell Stepney, 
esquire, for Carmarthen Borough. 


{Avavsr 15, 1876} Corporation of Dublin. 
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The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUEM— 
GRATUITIES TO THE POLICE. 


QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the gratuities to the Police doing duty 
at the South Kensington Museum are 
less than those received by the consta- 
bles at the National Gallery, British 
Museum, and India Museum ; and, whe- 
ther a suggestion to equalize them has 
been made by the Education Department 
to the Treasury ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that it was true that the gratuities to the 
police on duty at South Kensington Mu- 
seum were less than those which were 
received at some other public institu- 
tions. A suggestion on the subject had 
been made by the Education Depart- 
ment to the Treasury to have those 
gratuities equalized; but it had been 
pointed out that the matter ought to be 
dealt with by the Commissioners of 
Police. 


IRELAND—THE CORPORATION OF 
DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether the Local 
Government Board for Ireland have 
taken any steps to compel the Public 
Health Committee of the Corporation of 
Dublin to co-operate with the Sanitary 
Board of the North Dublin Union for 
the purpose of carrying out the much- 
needed sewerage of Drumandra, already 
strongly recommended by the Local Go- 
vernment Board to the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the North Dublin Union ? 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
was not aware that this Question would 
be asked until I saw it on the Notice 
Paper this morning, and consequently I 
am not in a position to give that definite 
information in reply to it without which 
any answer might be only misleading. 
But I should hope that the sanitary 
authority of the City of Dublin would be 
disposed without compulsion on the part 
of the Local Government Board to afford 
to their neighbours any aid in such a 
matter as this which the law may re- 
quire, so far as it is possible for them to 
do so, 
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COMMON PLEAS (IRELAND)— 
RESIGNATION OF CHIEF JUSTICE. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Mr. BUTT, in moving for a Copy of 
the Letter of Resignation of the late 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Ireland, said, his intention in 
making that Motion was to call the 
attention of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to the fact that a vacancy had been 
created in the Court by the elevation of 
Chief Justice Morris to the Chief Jus- 
ticeship, and that that vacancy had not 
been filled up. It was not his intention 
to go into the general question of the 
reduction of the number of Judges in 
Ireland, which, he believed, was con- 
templated by the Judicature Bill, and 
was urged by certain parties. He would 
only say he was himself opposed to that ; 
but if it was to take place, he certainly 
considered that it was not in the Court 
of Common Pleas that this reduction 
should be made. He thought so because 
it was that Court that had the trial of 
Election Petitions, and that for that 
reason it should have its full comple- 
ment of Judges. This was not a matter 
of mere speculation. Immediately after 
the last Election a Petition was lodged 
against the return of his hon. Friend 
(Dr. O’Leary) for the borough of Drog- 
heda. The Judge who tried the Petition 
thought the case so important that he 
reserved it for the Court of Common 
Pleas to determine how far the irregu- 
larities alleged to have taken place in 
the mode of conducting the Ballot 
vitiated the return. The Court of Com- 
mon Pleas was divided on the question. 
Chief Justice Monahan and Mr. Justice 
Morris were of opinion that they did 
not vitiate the election, and Mr. Justice 
Lawson and Mr. Justice Keogh thought 
they did. The Coutt being thus equally 
divided, the question was left to Mr. 
Justice Barry, who originally heard the 
case, and he, after reviewing the whole 
proceeding, decided that his hon. Friend 
(Dr. O’Leary) was properly elected. 
Had, however, the Court of Common 
Pleas been constituted as it was at 
present, with three Judges, the majority 
would have carried the point against the 
third Judge, and his hon. Friend now 
sitting for the borough he represented, 
and proposed sitting for it, would have 
been unseated. He thought the recom- 





mendation made last year on this sub- 
ject would be acted upon, and that the 
vacancy should be filled up. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of the Letter of Resignation of the late Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Ireland.” — 
(Mr. Butt.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, this was hardly a matter upon 
which he could give the hon. and learned 
Gentleman any definite reply, as the 
appointment of the Judges in Ireland 
rested not with himself, but with Her 
Majesty, acting on the advice of the Go- 
vernment. He did not precisely gather 
from the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman what his point was ; 
but he thought his object in calling 
attention to the subject was to obtain 
a promise from the Government that 
the vacancy would not be allowed to 
continue beyond a certain period. The 
circumstances of the case would be fresh 
in the recollection of the House. By 
the Irish Judicature Bill itwas proposed 
to deal with the number of Judges in 
Ireland. They had hoped that that 
measure would have become law this 
Session. That, unfortunately, had not 
been the case, and perhaps the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could explain as well 
as anybody else why the Bill had not 
passed? However, though that good 
fortune had not attended it this year, he 
hoped it would next year. The hon. 
and learned Member in calling atten- 
tion to the matter referred to the duty 
imposed on the Court of Common Pleas 
of trying Election Petitions. That was 
undoubtedly a duty in addition to the 
ordinary work of the Court, and one 
which it might be called upon to per- 
form at any period of the year; but it 
was obvious that that duty was one of 
comparatively less importance at the 
present time than it would be if there 
was any early prospect of a General 
Election. He confessed that he failed 
to see from the circumstances to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had called attention any special reason 
for filling up the vacancy immediately. 
Although the Court was not up to its 
full strength it was composed of most 
able and most fearless men. Their 
ability, indeed, was such as to entitle 
them in an eminent degree to the 
confidence of the Irish public, and 
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he believed the general opinion of them 
in Ireland would be that they were 
among the most competent members 
of the Irish judicial bench. He quite 
admitted that, owing to the failure of 
the passing of the Bill to which he 
had referred, it was unfortunate that the 
Court must remain for some time longer 
shorn of its full strength. He only 
trusted that hon. Members now repre- 
senting Irish constituencies would be 
fortunate enough to retain their seats 
during the autumn and the winter, and 
that the Court would thus be not called 
upon to perform any extra work of the 
kind they had been considering. He 
trusted they might be able early next 
Session to give to the subject the atten- 
tion which its importance merited, so 
that the present anomaly might not be 
continued too long. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA: Am I to 
understand from the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet that it is the intention 
of the Government to keep the Judgeship 
vacant until next Session ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
believe, so far as I know, that is the in- 
tention. 

Dr. WARD said, he believed the 
general opinion entertained in Ireland 
with regard to the Judges was very differ- 
ent from that which had been expressed 
by the right hon. Baronet. On the con- 
trary, it was notorious that, from what- 
ever circumstances, many of the Judges 
were utterly without the confidence of 
the general bulk of the population. He 
referred in particular to Mr. Justice 
Keogh and Mr. Justice Lawson, the dis- 
trust in whom arose from the very cir- 
cumstances they had been discussing— 
namely, the trial of Election Petitions. 
For those Judges, not content with pro- 
nouncing their judgments, entered into 
tirades against those they had decided 
against, tirades involving large social 
and religious questions, and they had 
thereby stripped themselves of the con- 
fidence of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN shared most fully in 
the opinion expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway as to the statement made 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. It 
surprised him very much that a states- 
man generally so discreet should have 
made an assertion so rash and incon- 
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siderate. The Judges referred to were 
able, certainly, and fearless, if audacity 
could be properly so termed. At the 
last Election he had the honour of being 
elected for two places, and he estimated 
that honour still more because, according 
to the Constitution, one Petition only 
could be tried, and he was sure that if 
his election came before Mr. Justice 
Lawson, no matter what the evidence 
might be, he (Mr. Callan) would be un- 
seated. 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to Order. It 
was not usual, nor was it desirable, that 
hon. Members should discuss matters in 
which they were personally concerned. 
The hon. Member for Dundalk was per- 
sonally concerned in this matter, and his 
case had been properly investigated. 

Mr. CALLAN: I was not interested, 
and there was no case tried. 


the Parliament. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend The Lorps Comais- 
SIONERS :— 


The House went ;—and a Royal Com- 
mission to that purpose having been 
read, the Royal Assent was given to 
several Bills. 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by the Lor’ High 
Chancellor (in pursuance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Command). 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Tuesday the 31st day 
of October next, to be then here holden ; 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Tuesday the 31st day of 
October next. 








PROTESTS. 


DIE MARTII, 4 JULIT 1876. 





THIRD READING. 





DISSENTIENT: 


‘‘ BecAvsE Clause 1 proposes to enact that which the Law of Nations does not 
permit—namely, to confer jurisdiction on British Courts of Law over the subjects 
of Foreign States without the consent of their Rulers, these States being States in 
alliance with Her Majesty, and bound by certain Treaties, which, however, do 
not deprive them of the administration of justice, and of other attributes of Sove- 
reignty. 


‘‘ Because the proposed infraction of the Law of Nations is unnecessary, since 
the Rao of Cutch, the Ruler of the subjects principally concerned, has signified 
his readiness to confer the jurisdiction, which it is sought to assume by this Bill, 
and since the consent of the other Rulers might be, and ought to be, obtained, 
before such jurisdiction can be conferred upon British Courts of Law. 


“STANLEY OF ALDERLEY.” 








DIE JOVIS, 10° AUGUSTI, 1876. 





APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 


COMMONS AMENDMENTS. 





DISSENTIENT: 


‘‘ BECAUSE no provision is made for hearing of Appeals, either during the 
Session of the House or after a Prorogation or Dissolution, by any two Peers 
whom the parties on each side may think competent, and who may be willing to 
sit in aid of one Law Lord in a case of public or private interest in which they 
have no knowledge of the parties. 


“ DENMAN,” 








APPENDIX. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


BILL. 





The following is a fuller Report of the Speech of the Right 


Honourable Viscount Sanpon, on moving for Leave to 


bring in the Bill:— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 18th May, 1876. 


Viscount SANDON rose, amidst 
cheers, to bring in a Bill to make 
further provision for Elementary Edu- 
cation. The noble Lord said: I hope 
the kindness with which I have been 
received is a good omen of the friendly 
spirit in which this great and important 
subject will be dealt with by the House. 
Many of my Friends have asked me 
whether I was fully aware of the great 
importance of the subject which I am 
about to open, and of the risk which 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
to encounter in touching it. I can assure 
those who put the question to me that 
after the experience I have had during 
the past two years no one can be more 
fully alive to the importance and the 
gravity of the subject than I am; but, 
on the other hand, remembering the 
calmness with which it had been treated 
in 1870, I do not think that the risk 
Her Majesty’s Government will have to 
run in dealing with it will be very great, 
and I am satisfied that, on this occasion 
also, hon. Members on both sides of the 
House will treat any measure affecting 





the education of our children in the 
most careful and most considerate 
manner, and with the earnest desire 
to shape.it in a form that will best meet 
the real requirements of the country. 
I am also quite sure of another point— 
namely, that the parents of this country 
will look with disapprobation on anyone 
who attempts to turn this great ques- 
tion into anything like a Party matter. 
It is now well understood to be a subject 
of far too much importance to the inte- 
rests both of the working classes and of 
the employers of labour, and to the 
future interests of the country at large 
to make people tolerate that it should 
be treated as a Party question. I, at 
any rate, shall, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, endeavour to rob the subject 
of anything like a Party character, and 
I have a good hope that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will aid me in maintaining that 
spirit of impartiality throughout our 
debates on the subject. 

I should like, at the outset, to lay 
before the House a sort of picture of the 
position in which the Government found 
themselves with regard to education 
when they looked into the matter with 
a view to possible legislative action. 
The Lord President and I have given 
the question our most anxious, careful, 
and constant attention for a long period. 
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We have looked at it primarilyin the 
interest of the children; and, secondly, 
in the interest of the country as a 
whole. We have received considerable 
assistance from different sources in the 
course of our labours. There is, in the 
first place, the mass of evidence bearing 
on the subject which has been collected 
by the Factories Commission, whose Re- 
port has only recently been laid before 
the House. We have also had the ad- 
vantage of the judgment of that most 
able body of Commissioners — whom I 
must take this opportunity of thanking, 
on the part of the Government, for the 
untiring labour, ability, and zeal they 
have displayed, although I do not en- 
tirely concur in all their recommenda- 
tions. I am satisfied that both sides of 
the House must be proud of such Col- 
leagues in Parliament as the noble Lord 
the Member for the West Riding (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish), the hon. Member 
for Wigan (Mr. Knowles), and the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (The O’Conor 
Don), to whom the country owes a debt 
of gratitude for their labours on this 
Commission, and will regret with me 
that the other Commissioners, Sir James 
Fergusson and Sir Charles Ducane, are 
not still Members of this Assembly. 
We have also had the assistance of the 
elaborate Report of the former Commis- 
sion on the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture. We have had 
ample opportunities also of becoming 
aware of the opinions of most of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools with 
regard to the treatment of the leading 
educational problems which are now 
before the country. The measure, there- 
fore, will not fail from lack of informa- 
tion on the subject on the part of its 
framers. We have, in addition to all 
this evidence, received an infinite num- 
ber of communications on the subject 
from persons of all shades of political 
opinions, many of whom have great 
knowledge and experience regarding 
these matters, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have carefully considered the 
suggestions which those communications 
contained. As to the Government mea- 
sure itself, I wish at once to warn the 
House that it does not pretend to be a 
proposal for a general re-construction of 
our educational system, and further, 
that it is not intended to be a reversal 
of the policy of the Act of 1870. The 
House will, I am sure, agree with me 





that it would not only be very hazardous, 
but would also be very wrong, for any 
Government to attempt to reverse a 
policy on a leading question which had 
received the formal approval of the 
country, unless they had the strongest 
evidence that the mind of the country, 
as to that policy, had undergone an en- 
tire change. Now that the franchise has 
been lowered and the system of Ballot 
has been adopted, the danger is, of 
course, considerably increased of rapid 
and violent oscillations in the opinions 
of the electoral bodies, and it would be 
most unwise to lead the people to believe 
that there would be a general reversal 
of policy whenever there was a change 
of Government. To propose such a re- 
versal could only be justified on the 
ground of a great change in the national 
wish ; and, though it would be the height 
of pedantry to say that if the country 
came to the conclusion that a mistake 
had been made by former legislation it 
should be tied down for all time by the 
judgment of a past Parliament, still I 
think there can be no doubt that a Go- 
vernment ought not to propose a funda- 
mental change in the broad lines of a 
policy adopted formerly by the country 
and by Parliament on any great subject, 
unless the nation has made it quite clear 
that it desires the reversal of its former 
deliberate judgment. Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose, therefore, 
any such reversal as regards the Act of 
1870; but they believe that it is their 
duty to carry into effect what appears to 
be the deliberate wish of the country, 
as has been clearly shown by the many 
discussions on education, both outside 
Parliament and within its walls, during 
the last three years—namely, that no 
child in this Realm should hereafter 
enter on the struggle of life without 
being in possession of those simple tools 
needed by our present civilization to 
enable him to work his way in later 
life :—this I take to be the determined 
and final and settled wish of the whole 
country, and not merely of any particu- 
lar section of it. 

I know that some people have de- 
murred to this being the real wish of 
the country, but I think I can test it by 
taking the case of an individual child. 
Suppose a child came before a farmer at 
the Board of Guardians, and that the 
child was found unable to read or write 
or to do the simplest sum in arithmetic, 
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would not the farmer speak in the 
strongest manner of the gross and cul- 
pable neglect displayed by the parents 
of that child? Take the case of an em- 
ployer of labour in our towns : I doubt 
if one employer of labour could be found 
who would not speak in equally strong 
terms of parental neglect if, when sitting 
on the bench of magistrates, a child was 
brought before him totally ignorant of 
the elements of learning. Take the 
case of a country gentleman at petty 
sessions. From my knowledge of 
those gentlemen I have not the slight- 
est doubt that, if an agricultural 
child came before him in a state of gross 
ignorance he would remonstrate strongly 
with the parent for his disgraceful 
and culpable neglect. If we should not 
tolerate a single child being kept in 
a state of gross ignorance, why should 
we tolerate whole masses of children 
being kept in such a condition? To go 
further, we have had several debates 
in Parliament on the subject, and Mem- 
bers will recollect that there was a re- 
markable concurrence of opinion on both 
sides that the time had come to secure 
by legislation that a sound elementary 
education should be universal. It may 
be said it is all very well to talk in the 
abstract ; but is there any tangible evi- 
dence that the country is actually willing 
to make sacrifices for this object? The 
evidence, I beg leave to remind the 
House, is overwhelming on this point. 
Nothing can afford stronger evidence of 
the wish of the country to forward any 
particular object than its willingness to 
spend money upon it. Well, then, since 
the year 1839 there has been spent upon 
school buildings, by voluntary effort, the 
sum of £13,000,000, of which £8,000,000 
were expended before the Education Act 
of 1870, and to meet this enormous 
sum of £13,000,000 sterling, only some 
£1,700,000 has been granted by Govern- 
ment. Then to maintain the schools, 
putting aside the cost of repairs, &c., the 
annual Government grant amounts to 
£1,000,000, a similar sum is obtained 
from the school fees paid by the parents, 
and for this object, too, £660,000 is col- 
lected annually by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. 

The result of this expenditure has 
been to provide school accommodation 
for the enormous number of 3,150,000 
children. Therefore it appears, from 
whatever point of view you look at the 





matter, whether you judge from common 
opinion in the country, from the debates 
in Parliament, or from the pecuniary 
sacrifices made on behalf of education, 
whether by the vast private subscriptions 
or by Government grant, that the coun- 
try is in thorough earnest upon this 
question. I ask the House to look at 
the manner in which the wish of the 
country on this subject has been met. 
There are only two classes of schools 
which we need take into considera- 
tion. First, there are the private ad- 
venture schools, which are kept by 
private individuals for their own profit. 
These schools are very numerous, and 
often exceedingly bad. They are kept 
by people who generally know nothing 
about teaching, and who frequently have 
little knowledge themselves. They are 
often very crowded, they have little dis- 
cipline or moral or religious training, 
and are injurious both to the health and 
the instruction of the children. Then 
there are the public elementary schools 
which receive the Government annual 
grant, and which are obliged to have a 
Conscience €lause and certificated teach- 
ers. There are, of course, another class of 
schools which are efficient, but which 
receives no Government money, and are 
not under regular Government inspec- 
tion. These for my present purpose may 
be put aside, because they are compara- 
tively very few, and are year by year 
diminishing in number. To treat, there- 
fore, the two first classes of schools, 
which we need only take into account on 
the present occasion ; there has been a 
large decrease in the attendance at the 
private adventure schools, and they 
are now dwindling more and more in 
most places. The number of private 
adventure schools in the year 1871 was 
6,153; in 1875 the number was 4,849, 
being a decrease of 1,304. The number 
of children attending private adven- 
ture schools in the year 1871 was 
151,955; in 1875 the number was 
130,571, being a decrease of 21,384. 
I hope most of these schools—at any 
rate, the inefficient ones—will ultimately 
disappear altogether. Well, then, allow- 
ing for these private adventure schools, 
and going on to the public elementary 
schools, how do children attend and take 
advantage of school accommodation now 
everywhere stfpplied to them: how do 
they comply with the wishes of the 
nation that we should henceforward be 
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an educated people? We ought, at the 
lowest calculation, to have 8,250,000 
children in daily attendance at our 
schools; whereas we have 1,800,000, so 
that there remains 1,450,000 to be ac- 
counted for. I think we could not 
account for them in the private adven- 
ture schools, even if we granted that 
attendance at these schools was gene- 
rally of any real value, and I am at a loss 
to say where these children are. With 
regard to the 1,800,000 under instruction, 
do they get sufficient instruction from 
their schooling? There, again, I regret 
to think the figures are not satisfactory. 
Only 200,000 of them offered themselves 
for examination in the three upper 
Standards, and 800,000 for examination 
in the three lower Standards. I need 
hardly ask how many of the children 
passed who offered themselves for exa- 
mination in those Standards. The re- 
sult, therefore, is not at all satisfactory 
as to the schools which have been pro- 
vided at so much expense for the chil- 
dren of this country. I think I have a 
right to say that the quiet, sober wishes 
of the country have been very greatly 
disappointed in this matter. What sort 
of education is it that the sober, quiet, 
right-thinking people of this land wish 
to be supplied to the children of the 
working classes? I have not a shadow 
of doubt that it is the settled sentiment 
of this country both that sound elemen- 
tary instruction should be provided even 
for children of the most ordinary 
abilities; and, beyond this, that such 
further instruction should be within 
reach of all, so that all talent and merit 
should have an opportunity of rising. 
This is no novel doctrine. It has pre- 
vailed ever since the revival of learning 
in the time of the Reformation. It is 
now, I believe, as of yore, the settled 
wish of the country, and since we have 
been in Office we have shown our anxiety 
in the Education Department to meet 
this wish by the very large improve- 
ments introduced into the Code of last 
year. Assuming, then, that it is the 
wish of the country that all children of 
talent should have an open career before 
them, I think the sentiment of the 
country with regard to children who 
have no particular talents—and I be- 
lieve they constitute the great bulk 
of children—is that, at any rate, a 
simple modicum of learning should be 
secured to them. The kind of education 





which the country wishes to be given to 
the great mass of children who have no 
particular ability or aspirations, was 
very well sketched by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), who had said— 

“What I would wish to see in this country is 
that every child should be able to read, and to 
comprehend what he reads; that he should be 
able to write, and to write so well, that what he 
writes can be read; and that, at the same time, 
he should know something of the simple rules 
of arithmetic, which might enable him to keep 
a little account of the many transactions which 
may happen to him in the course of his life:”’— 
[8 Hansard, ccxxviii. 1289.] 


I cannot, while on this branch of the 
subject, omit to recall to the recollection 
of the House the earnest desire of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe), 
when holding the office I now occupy, 
to secure a solid education for all the 
children of this country. At a time 
when people were running wild about 
fanciful schemes of education that right 
hon. Gentleman had the courage to say 
that he wished, above all things, that 
all children—not only a few picked hot- 
house plants—should receive the simple 
elements of instruction. I would ask 
the House seriously to consider whether 
it would be right or wise on the part of 
the State to create, I may call it arti- 
ficially, by State regulations, a whole 
population whose great ambition would 
be merely to wield the pen, instead of 
the plough or the shuttle, as if the 
former occupation was necessarily and 
in the nature of things superior to the 
latter. I can hardly think that any 
nation in its sober senses would for a 
moment lay down that as the object of 
its legislation; but, without intending 
it, unwise theoretical legislation might 
easily have this result, which I am sure 
the country would greatly deplore, as no 
one could imagine that it would be for 
the general advantage of a country that 
its population should be brought up in 
the false idea that there is something 
very superior in using the pen instead 
of the implements of the mechanic, the 
artizan, or the farm labourer. 

This, then, is the present state of the 
case: the kind of education which the 
country wants is ready for all the children 
of the country. We have schools open 
for all the children of the country. We 
have teachers, and in almost all the 
schools the teachers are well able to give 
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instruction. Everything is there ready 
except the children to whom we wish to 
give the benefit of this education. 

As the wish of the country is perfectly 
clear, and the education is perfectly ready 
for all classes of children that desire it, 
I should like the House to review rapidly 
with me, if they do not think I am 
occupying too much of their time, the 
present state of the law with regard to 
the labour and education of children. 
By the action of school boards under the 
Education Act of 1870 bye-laws have 
been passed with regard to the compul- 
sory education of children to a very 
large extent. At the present moment 
the children of a population of 
10,000,000, out of a population of 
22,000,000, are kept from work and are 
kept in school to the age of 10. They 
are only free to labour on receiving a 
certificate of having passed a certain 
Standard, and they are then subject to 
a modified half-time system, unless they 
receive a certificate of having passed 
another Standard. How is that provi- 
sion enforced? It is enforced by visits 
to the homes of the children by attend- 
ance officers, who also look after children 
in all the streets and alleys of a town, 
by bringing the parents before magis- 
trates, by fines, &c. In the Scotch Act 
of 1873 the duty of a parent is declared 
to be to provide for his child elemen- 
tary instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic from 5 to 13 years of 
age, unless a certificate be given by one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors that the 
child is able to read and write and has 
a knowledge of elementary arithmetic. 
Under the Scotch Act all reasonable 
fees are paid by the parochial autho- 
rities alone, for poor parents who they 
consider cannot pay them. Further, in 
England, the Act of 1873 to amend the 
Education Act of 1870 enacted that 
the children of out-door paupers from 
5 to 13 years of age must go to 
school, unless a certificate of having 
passed a Standard has been obtained 
from one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 
I then come to the factories and work- 
shops, putting aside textile factories. 
No child can be employed under 8 
years of age. There is no education 
certificate required at 8 years; but 
from 8 to 13 years there must be 
half-time certificates. In the glass, 
metal, and fustian trades there are 
special later ages fixed for the com- 





mencement of employment. Then, in 
mines no child can be employed under 10 
years of age; but there is no certificate 
needed at 10 years; and certificates of 
half-time attendance are required up to 
12 years. Next comes the Textile Fac- 
tories Act (1874), passed by the present 
Government, by which no child under 10 
years can be employed. No certificate 
is needed at 10, so that the child may 
begin to work at 10 in complete igno- 
rance. The child must then continue 
half-time attendance up to 14 years of 
age, unless he gets a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. It should be noticed that the 
regulations of children’s labour under the 
various Factory, Mines, and Work- 
shops’ Acts, are primarily sanitary ; 
education, as I imagine, being their 
secondary object. I next come to agri- 
cultural gangs, in which no child can 
be employed under 10 years of age. 
Then there is the Agricultural Children 
Act, passed in 1873, but which only 
began to be fully in operation in 1875. 
Under that Act no child can be em- 
ployed under 8, and cannot then be 
employed unless it brings a certificate of 
250 previous school attendances (or six 
months). After 12 months’ labour it 
must have a certificate of school at- 
tendance for another 250 times, or it 
cannot work under 10 years of age. 
After another 12 months’ labour it must 
attend school for 150 times, and get a 
certificate, or it cannot work under 12 
unless it has passed Standard IV. This 
Act is enforced by a fine of £5 on an 
employer of an uncertificated child. As 
no one is bound to enforce the Act, it is 
put in foree very partially—in fact, in 
only some 11 or 12 counties—and in 
these counties it is generally worked by 
the police. I have now given the 
House a sketch of the Acts which regu- 
late the education of children at the 
present time. I would ask the House 
to consider what we find, from this 
review, is the position of the children 
under the existing law. The great mass 
of the children now in employment are 
hampered as to the age at which they 
may go to work; in many trades the 
limit is fixed at 10 years, and none can 
go to work without some certificate of 
school attendance, or without having 
passed a certain Standard. Do these 
Acts give sufficient security that the 
children of this country go to school or 








get good instruction elsewhere? I fear 
not. They illustrate, I think, the Eng- 
lish habit of very slow and cautious pro- 
gress in these matters; and they also 
read us the lesson that, in all our opera- 
tions touching these difficult subjects, 
we cannot be too gradual. But they 
also give the impression of general con- 
fusion, general inconvenience, and very 
inadequate results. We have, for in- 
stance, a school board on one side of a 
river and none on the other side; and 
parents may cross the stream and escape 
from its rules. Again, between the dif- 
ferent kinds of labour—that of textile 
factories, of workshops, and of mines— 
we have constant conflict and confusion, 
the employers frequently complaining of 
the injury inflicted on their various in- 
dustries by the inequalities as to age 
and other matters; while, for the pa- 
rents, nothing can be more vexatious 
than to find that, on a change of their 
abode, they are brought under different 
rules, of which, probably, they have 
previously heard nothing. Why should 
a parent, in choosing a particular in- 
dustry for the employment of his child, 
be hampered by having to calculate how 
far his choice would be affected by these 
conflicting rules? Surely what we want 
in these matters is, as far as possible, 
simplicity and uniformity of arrange- 
ment. 

Let me, then, recapitulate for a moment 
the state of things at which we have 
arrived. We find ourselves in the face 
of a country which has made enormous 
sacrifices for education; and, while I 
acknowledge that the employers of 
labour have made sacrifices, that the 
country gentlemen have made sacrifices, 
that the ministers of the various Non- 
conformist bodies have made sacrifices, 
I can never omit to bear my testimony 
to the enormous pecuniary sacrifices 
which the clergy of the Established 
Church have made, often from miserably 
small incomes, made on behalf of educa- 
tion. The ministers of all denominations 
have done much in that great work, but 
I still claim the palm for those of the 
Church of England. Let it never be 
forgotten that the clergy of England 
have done all in their power, not to shut 
the book of knowledge to the working 
classes, but to throw it widely open to 
them. By means of the great sacrifices 
made by these various upper classes of 
society, with the aid of the comparatively 
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small contribution 'of the State, schools 
have been provided for 3,150,000 chil- 
dren; yet these schools are attended 
day by day by only 1,800,000 children. 
We are then again brought face to face 
with the great irregularity which I have 
before alluded to, and which arises from 
various causes: it is caused partly by 
the neglect of the parents, partly by the 
great value of the children’s wages, and 
likewise often, I have a strong impres- 
sion, in no slight degree by the absurdly 
low fees charged in the schools for the 
excellent education they give, for when 
the parents see how ridiculously cheap 
the education is they often treat it as in 
itself of no value. On the other hand, 
I find in case after case which has 
been brought before me from all parts 
of the country, that where the fees have 
been raised to a sensible amount there 
they get a regular and fixed attendance. 
Looking, then, at the irregularity of 
school attendance which causes the sacri- 
fices of the country to produce so small 
a return, I think I have made out a case 
to show that some further legislation 
is really needed, and that any Govern- 
ment which does not bring forward 
some scheme for amending this state 
of things would be grossly neglecting 
their duty. 

How are we, then, to deal with this 
great difficulty? There are different 
modes of treating it. We might propose 
universal school boards and tell the 
boards that they must adopt a system 
of universal direct compulsion by means 
of universal bye-laws. This, of course, 
is simple enough in its way. But then 
we have to remember that, although 
this proposal has been brought before 
the House three times, 164 Members is 
the largest number which has ever been 
found to vote for ‘it. And even out of 
these 164 some, whom I mey call the 
leading spirits of the movement, said 
that they voted for universal school 
boards with the simple wish that the 
children might be sent to school, and 
that they would readily accept any other 
machinery that was offered in the place 
of the school board. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster) expressed that opinion very 
strongly; and the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) stated, if I 
rightly understood him, that, if they 
could secure the primary object of get- 
ting the children to school, he did not 
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care how they attained that object or 
what schools they had to attend, and 
expressed no warm feeling in favour of 
the machinery of a school board. Now, 
as to universal school boards, the House, 
I am sure, will not think that I have 
ever shown any hostility to school boards. 
On the contrary, on many occasions I 
have defended their action in regard to 
bye-laws when I thought them right, 
and I have lost no opportunity of ex- 
pressing—what I believe to be the fact 
—that the country owes a very great 
debt of gratitude to the gentlemen 
serving on school boards—whether the 
country likes the policy of having school 
boards or not—for their self-devotion to 
the task of providing schools and getting 
the children into them in the large towns 
of the country. They have done a great 
work ; they were called upon by Parlia- 
ment to do it, and it would be exceed- 
ingly shabby, because of a little wave of 
unpopularity, not to acknowledge their 
labour to be generally honest and good. 
But that does not alter the view of the 
Government as to the very serious danger 
which hangs around any proposal for 
creating a system of universal school 
boards; yet, of 7course, there may be 
universal school boards without board 
schools. But surely no one would think 
of establishing all over the country so 
costly a machinery, inflicting everywhere 
the turmoil, the expense, the animosity 
of feeling, and perhaps the disturbance, 
of triennial elections, in order to create 
what is in fact a new, and a sort of rival 
municipality, merely for the simple ob- 
ject of getting the children of a place to 
school. I cannot but think that it will 
be generally agreed that such a ma- 
chinery is quite out of proportion to the 
work it would have to perform, except 
in the considerable towns. Moreover, 
we have been told, when a universal sys- 
tem of school boards was urged upon us 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon), the representative of the 
Birmingham Education League, that it 
would not be unreasonable to ask that a 
board school should be within reach of 
every parent in the land; that it would 
not be unreasonable to ask that no Go- 
vernment grants should be made to any 
schools except those which were under 
the management of the ratepayers; and 
also that it might even be profitable to 
the cause of religion itself, and would 
not be unreasonable, to insist on all 
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school-board schools being secularized— 
that is to say, being obliged to banish 
the Bible and religious teaching from 
their Time Tables. So that I have surely 
good cause for expressing my firm belief 
that if the Government were to propose 
a universal system of school boards, try- 
ingin afeeble manner—because hereafter 
the restrictions would be easily swept 
away by fresh legislation—to confine 
them only to the duty of securing the 
attendance of the children at the schools, 
they would be sounding the knell of 
every voluntary school in the country, 
and that the proposal would probably 
lead in the long run to the one thing 
which I am confident the country would 
detest and abhor if it was put in black 
and white before them—namely, one 
general system of secular instruction. I 
put, aside, therefore, at once and for 
ever the proposition of universal school 
boards as the way of meeting the diffi- 
culty. Should we, then, oblige existing 
local authorities to pass bye-laws for 
universal direct compulsion? Hitherto 
direct compulsion has not been enforced 
in any part of the country, excepting by 
those who directly represent the rate- 
payers; that is to say, no locality is 
under the law of direct compulsion unless 
at the will of the people of that locality. 
Direct compulsion means, it may be well 
to remind the House, laying down by 
law that every child of the labouring 
class shall attend school, unless other- 
wise well instructed, or having a reason- 
able excuse for absence, for so many 
hours every week the school is open. 
To enforce this law direct compulsion 
means constant visits to the houses 
and streets where the people live; it 
means a large body of visitors and 
attendance officers, who have the duty 
imposed upon them of going constantly 
to the parents and questioning them as 
to the attendance of their children at 
school. This is what I may call a 
system of domiciliary visitation. Now, 
if the people of any particular place 
wish to put themselves under this sys- 
tem, I have nothing to say against their 
doing so ; but it would be a very serious 
thing for Parliament to say that, as the 
law of the land, this system of constant 
visitation should be imposed upon the 
people without their consent. Iam sure 
that even hon. Gentlemen opposite can- 
not like direct compulsion in itself, and 
can only regard it as a means to an end. 
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Supposing we were to establish -univer- 
sal direct compulsion and to oblige the 
existing local authorities to enforce it, is 
it quite clear that, by accustoming our 
working classes to this daily supervision 
and interference at the hands of what 
must be called Government officers, we 
might not, as time goes on, be affecting 
very largely the national character of 
the English people, who have always 
prided themselves on their independence 
and self-reliance, which have been the 
most essential elements of our national 
strength? It is not a sufficient argu- 
ment to say that direct compulsion 
exists in foreign countries. It may or 
may not be good for them; but I have 
always understood that one of the points 
on which we plume ourselves as a nation 
is that we are unlike other countries and 
Races, and are accustomed to be led but 
not to be driven. Parliament would be, 
consequently, taking on itself a great 
responsibility if it decreed that there 
should be this daily interference with 
the habits of the people, and that parents 
should thus be relieved by Government 
officers of their proper responsibilities. 
I put aside, therefore, the system of direct 
compulsion as unsuitable for this country, 
and contrary to the genius of our people. 
Supposing, then, we endeavour to solve 
the difficulty by having one Act for the 
country and another for the towns, 
dealing with them separately by Labour 
Laws like the Factory Acts—adopting, 
say, the 10 years’ limit for town indus- 
tries, and in the country giving effect to 
the Agricultural Children Act by pro- 
viding some authority to enforce it ? 
Well, in that case, we should be cre- 
ating by law a fresh fatal inconvenience 
to the employers of labour, and there 
would follow, as a certain result, the 
tendency to make children shift from 
town to country, and vice versd. That 
system, therefore, would not be a sound 
one. Moreover, is the Agricultural 
Children Act of such a nature that the 
Government would be justified in adopt- 
ing it as their own? As the House is 
aware, children under that Act have to 
be provided with three certificates of 
school attendance —first at 8 years of 
age, secondly at 10, and lastly at 12. It 
is impossible for me, in speaking of this 
Act, not to give a large meed of praise 
to my hon. Friends the Members for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) and 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), who in a 





most gallant manner stepped forward 
and determined to do their best to se- 
cure the advantages of education for the 
whole of the agricultural children. But 
it appears to me that Parliament would 
not be justified in inflicting permanently 
some of the leading provisions of this 
Act upon the farmers of the country ; 
and, after all, what should we gain by 
having two periods of 250 attendances 
and one period of 150 attendances at 
considerable intervals of time? Would 
this plan insure a fair knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic on the 
part of the children? I am sure the 
House will agree with me, that this 
system is not one which ought to be 
made permanent. There is also a fatal 
flaw in the scheme of dealing with the 
question merely as one of labour, be- 
cause if Parliament does not interfere 
with the schooling of idle children, 
parents would have a strong induce- 
ment to keep their children from work. 
Children, then, being neither at school 
nor at work, would in all probability 
become bad and mischievous, and that, 
as the direct effect of legislation. None 
of these plans, in short, appeared to the 
Government satisfactory. I therefore 
put them aside: and I will now run 
over rapidly the proposals which the 
Government has to make to the House. 
In the first place, I would say that, 
profiting by the example of the Factory 
Acts, we intend that our course should 
be a very gradual one. The Govern- 
ment has looked most carefully into the 
evidence given by Messrs. Redgrave and 
Baker before the Factories Commission 
—who, I suppose, will be acknowledged 
to be about the best judges of the labour 
and educational condition of the country 
—and from considering that full and 
valuable evidence, we were more than 
ever impressed with the necessity of 
dealing with the subject very gradually 
and cautiously. Our proposals, there- 
fore, will not come to their maturity for 
five years—namely, till the year 1881. 
I should also say that all children now 
11 years of age would be exempted 
from the operations of the Bill. As to 
the school board system, we propose 
that all localities may in the future have 
a school board in the same way as they 
may have them now. We leave the 
power to set up a school board to the 
free choice of the locality, and we retain 
the power in the hands of the Education 
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Department to oblige localities to have 
school boards if they do not supply suf- 
ficient school accommodation. We pro- 
pose to repeal the Agricultural Children 
Act, while adopting certain portions of 
it. Then, to Town Councils, and Boardsof 
Guardians, on the requisition of a parish, 
made in the same way as the demand 
under the present law for a school board, 
will be given the power to pass bye-laws, 
just as school boards now can, provide 
for compulsory school attendance for full 
or half-time, but they will have no power 
to establish or maintain schools. The 
Government, in other words, are of opi- 
nion that ‘the representatives of the in- 
habitants of municipal boroughs—that 
is, the Town Councils, who are now en- 
trusted with the power of asking for a 
school board, and, therefore, of enforcing 
direct compulsion if they like, may very 
well be themselves entrusted with these 
special powers of a school board; and 
that Boards of Guardians, who are now 
practically the rural municipalities, may 
well be entrusted with the passing of 
bye-laws, not on their own spontaneous 
suggestion, but for any parish in their 
Union which asks for such bye-laws in 
the same way as it now asks fora school 
board. A meeting of ratepayers in a 
rural parish may at present ask for a 
school board, and therefore for direct 
compulsion, and this is the only way 
under the Act of 1870 by which attend- 
ance at school can now be enforced in 
any part of the country which is not 
under a Town Council. The Govern- 
ment proposes that this same meeting 
of ratepayers shall be able to say—‘‘ We 
should like to have bye-laws for compul- 
sion. We ask the Board of Guardians 
to pass these bye-laws, but we wish to 
have them without the burden of a 
school board.’”’ So far the whole country 
would be put on the same footing as to 
the power to have bye-laws for compul- 
sion. Now comes a more important 
provision. The House, no doubt, feels 
that much more is wanted to secure that 
all children have the advantage of the 
education now offered to them by our 
schools. The Government, therefore, 
propose that no person shall be allowed 
to take into his employment at all, any 
children under 10 years of age, under 
the same penalty as is provided in 
the Factory Acts, or to take into employ- 
ment any child of 10 years of age and 
under 14 years of age without a certifi- 





cate. This certificate may be of one of 
two things. It may be a certificate of 
efficiency in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, ascending, in five years’ time, to 
Standard IV., or it may be a certificate 
of attendance, for 250 times in five pre- 
vious years in not more than two public 
elementary schools. The reason for this 
alternative certificate would be obvious. 
It is impossible to shut our eyes to the 
fact that there are a great number of 
stupid children. If hon. Members will 
look at the evidence of the Factory Com- 
mission they will see that the leading 
Inspectors have all acknowledged this 
fact—that in any legislation with regard 
to education allowance must be made 
for what they call ‘‘dunces.” Now this 
double certificate will have a very im- 
portant effect upon the education of the 
children both as to regularity and 
quality. The parent will not like to 
risk his child passing in Standard IV. 
prescribed for children of 10, but he 
will wish to have two strings to his bow, 
so as to secure that his child should be 
able to get out to labour at 10 years of 
age. He will therefore, in addition, 
take care that the child makes the neces- 
sary attendances for the five years. On 
the other hand, he will not trust to the 
250 attendances in each of the five pre- 
vious years, because he will fear that 
illness may come and interrupt one of 
the necessary sets of attendances in one 
of the years, and thus the parent will 
have a strong inducement to push on 
the instruction of the child, so that he 
may anyhow, if possible, also secure the 
standard pass. Thus we believe that 
the strongest pressure will be put in- 
directly upon parents by this certificate 
system to give their children both good 
and regular instruction. What is wanted 
is to fix the responsibility of the child’s 
receiving instruction primarily on the 
parent, with whom it ought to rest; and 
the whole key of the present Billis that, 
instead of its being, as is too often the 
case at present, the parent’s interest to 
keep the child from school, and to dodge 
the compulsion officer, in order that he 
may earn a trifle, the parént’s attitude 
as to his child’s education will be com- 
pletely altered, and it will be, not only 
his interest to compel the child to go to 
school, but to question the child as to 
how he is getting on with his reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, because, as he 
will tell the child—‘‘I want the help 
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and support of your labour as soon as 
you become 10 years old.” The effect 
of this clause will therefore be of the 
greatest importance, and I repeat again 
it may be said to be the very key of the 
Bill. Of course, there must be certain 
exceptions to the clause. One standard 
lower would be accepted for a certificate 
where half-time had been secured under 
the Factory Workshops Act, &c., Acts, 
and in any locality where any local 
bye-laws have been passed which secure 
the attendance of children at half-time 
up to 13 years of age. I need hardly 
say, further, that it will be necessary 
to accept reasonable excuses such as are 
to be found in the Education Acts. The 
clause, for example, will not be enforced 
on parents or employers where there is 
not a public elementary school within 
two miles. Again, out of school hours, 
or in the school holidays, a child might 
be employed, as I need hardly say that 
the Government does not wish to take 
so unwise a course as to prevent the use- 
ful and healthy employment of children, 
who are attending school, in occasional 
jobs, which would bring some little gain 
to the parents and be of use to the com- 
munity, such a pulling turnips or keep- 
ing away the crows, or helping in house- 
hold work ; and the Bill, therefore, will 
not interfere with their casual employ- 
ment at any odd times, so long as that 
employment does not interfere with the 
proper periods of efficient instruction. 
The clause goes on'to make another 
exception with regard to the employ- 
ment of children during the hay harvest, 
the grain harvest, and generally during 
the in-gathering of the crops. This is, 
doubtless, a large exception ; but it is a 
reasonable exception; and I think the 
House will agree with me that it is 
most necessary, in order to obtain the 
result we desire, to avoid anything like 
pedantry in the treatment of the sub- 
ject; and it is obvious that the special 
conditions of agriculture, which make it 
essential to have labour at special seasons 
which will not wait for man’s pleasure, 
make it absolutely essential to make 
particular provisions respecting the popu- 
lation engaged in this great industry. 
To proceed further—No one can doubt 
but that it will be a great convenience 
to the employers of labour if they can 
simply say, when a child seeks employ- 
ment from them—‘‘ Where is your 
labour pass?’’ The employer in that 





case need not inquire whether a child 
has passed Standard IV., or whether he 
has satisfied the law as to the proper 
number of school attendances. All he 
would have to say would be, whether in 
town or country—whether he was a 
farmer, manufacturer, or any other em- 
ployer of labour—‘‘ Where is your 
pass?” The question now arises, how 
is the child to get this pass? It is pro- 
posed that the one certificate—that is, 
thatiof proficiency—shall be given at the 
examination by Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors, or by those whom they may depute; 
and the other—that is, respecting at- 
tendance—by the teachers of the schools, 
and that the State should supply a very 
simple card such as has been recom- 
mended by Mr. Redgrave, upon which 
should be stated the age of the child, 
and that this card should be given to 
him when he has either passed the 
Standard or has made the proper num- 
ber of attendances. This will bea great 
relief to the employers of labour, and 
especially to the farmers, who would 
much prefer this labour pass to the duty 
now imposed upon them, under the 
Agricultural Children Act, of asking 
children three times over, as it might 
be under that Act—‘‘ Have you got 
your certificate?’”’ To forbid all ha- 
bitual labour under 10 years of age 
is, I am well aware, a very impor- 
tant step to take. The House will 
therefore, perhaps, allow me to quote 
the evidence, which shows the necessity 
of establishing a general uniform age 
below which a child should not go to 
labour. Mr. Redgrave was asked by 
the Factory Commissioners— 

‘‘ Would you recommend a general uniformity 
of age for commencing labour on any account?’ 
He replied: —* Certainly, including agricultural 
labour.” 

“What would be that limit of age ?—Ten 
years, subject of course to exceptions in the case 
of trades, which I mentioned before. 

“What are your reasons for selecting the age 
of 10?—Because it seems to be the general age 
which is selected throughout the country.” 


Mr. Redgrave also stated that chil- 
dren under 10 were little employed in 
agriculture— 


“As to the question of agricultural labour, 
your belief is that there are hardly any children 
employed in agriculture at the age of eight ?— 
The law says eight years of age; but the fact is 
no children are employed in agriculture at that 
age. In the Census Returns the numbers are as 
small as possible. 
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i are employed at nine, are they not P— 
vary tee indeed. 1 th 10. ‘When Mr. Pell 
brought his Motion forward I went fully into 
the question and prepared statistics for Mr. 
Cross, and I was surprised to find how very 
few children under 12 were employed in agri- 
culture.” 

I have also myself inquired very care- 
fully into this subject, and although 
some children of less age may be desired 
to be employed in certain manufactures, 
I believe, and I am confirmed in this 
belief by the testimony of the Royal 
Commission as to the Employment of 
Women and Children in Agriculture, 
that the best feeling of the farmers and 
the labourers is at one in declaring that 
under 10 no children need be habitually 
employed in agriculture. I now come 
to the enforcing authority. This will 
be, in the first place, the school boards, 
which now exist or which may hereafter 
be created, and which will have the 
same power as at present of enforcing 
more stringent provisions than will 
be found in the present Bill. They 
would not, however, be allowed to go 
below its provisions. The other en- 
forcing authorities will be the Town 
Councils and the Boards of Guardians, 
both of which may, if they please, act 
by committees. The Town Councils 
will be able to appoint a School Attend- 
ance Committee, and the Boards of 
Guardians may appoint a special com- 
mittee for the Union, and also, if they 
please, for every parish in the Union. 
That is a matter for the local authori- 
ties to settle among themselves; but in 
all the regulated industries of the land— 
such as factories, workshops, and mines 
—the Government Inspectors, and not 
the local authorities, will enforce the 
Act. It would be undesirable that the em- 
ployers of labour should be annoyed by 
the visits of two classes of Inspectors. 
The Government Inspectors will there- 
fore alone be responsible for the work- 
ing of the Act in these great industries. 
The House will, I doubt not, now wish 
to know what security will be taken that 
the local authorities shall do their duty 
in prosecuting the employers of uncer- 
tificated children, and in looking after 
neglectful parents, and neglected chil- 
dren. We propose that the same strong 
powers shall be taken in regard to the 
new school authorities, as are now given 
to the Department zerpeenns school 
boards, as under the Education Act. The 
Education Department has the power of 





declaring the school boards in default 
if they neglect their duty, just as the 
Local Government Board has a similar 
power in regard to Boards of Guardians 
in certain cases of neglect of duty; and 
if the provisions of this Act are not 
carried out, it will be the duty of the 
Department to see that this should be 
done by such persons asthe Department 
may choose to appoint and to pay out of 
the local rates, for a period of not more 
than two years. The responsibility will 
then again fall upon the local authori- 
ties. Under these circumstances, de- 
fault is not likely to occur, and I have 
the fullest confidence that the provisions 
of the Act will be carried out by the 
Town Counciis and the Boards of Guar- 
dians. The Town Councils are well in- 
formed as to the wants of their respec- 
tive boroughs, and no body of men are 
better acquainted with the needs of their 
districts than the Boards of Guardians 
throughout the country. There is still 
another point of great importance—the 
ease of totally neglected children whe- 
ther under or over 10 years of age, and 
of children being under 14 years of age, 
who do not go to work, nor school, nor 
are under proper instruction elsewhere, 
even when they have got a certificate. 
It may be said that this Bill does not 
adequately provide for this class, and 
that, as we do not compel daily direct 
compulsion, if the parents neglect them, 
our new school authorities will not look 
after them. On the contrary, I am not 
aware of any class of persons more in- 
tolerant of the idle, wandering, good-for- 
nothing class of children than Town 
Councils and Boards of Guardians. The 
employers of labour know that these 
children generally come tono good. The 
ratepayer looks upon these children as 
certain hereafter to increase the rates, 
and the farmer views them as ne’er-do- 
weels, who rob his orchards and become 
poachers or tramps afterwards. This is 
a class of child whose case we are most 
anxious to meet, and whose treatment 
under this Bill I will next explain. I 
hardly know what to call them; I would 
venture to use—not in the Act, of course, 
but in the observations I have now to 
make—the old English term ‘‘ wastrel.” 
If it appears to the local authorities that 
the parents of any child who is under 
the Act prohibited from being taken into 
employment continued habitually and 
without excuse to neglect to provide 
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such reasonable instruction as would en- 
able it to obtain a certificate, or if such 
child was found habitually wandering 
about, it will be the duty of the local 
authorities to take certain steps, which 
I will presently explain. But these chil- 
dren are not to be dealt with unless 
there is a school within two miles reach, 
or if the child is kept away from sickness 
or any other unavoidable cause. But if 
no reasonable excuse can be given for 
absence, the local authority is bound 
to take this action—first, warn the 
parents of the wastrel children that they 
ought to be sent to school, or be other- 
wise instructed, in compliance with the 
Act; and if the parent does not see 
that the Act is complied with it is to be 
the duty of the local authority to bring 
him before a Court of summary juris- 
diction. Here comes in the only direct 
compulsion in the Bill, and it only comes 
in on the order of a Court. The Court 
may then order regular attendance at 
some school, and a fine of 5s. may be 
imposed. But whether a fine is imposed 
or not, the local authority may commit 
the parent, on further default, to an in- 
dustrial school. [Laughter.] I mean, 
of course, commit the child; I am not 
sure that it would not do the parent 
good to commit him. Then we make 
an alteration with regard to the Indus- 
trial Schools Act, which we have been 
urged to do by persons of great expe- 
rience in dealing with this class of chil- 
dren. We provide that the managers 
of industrial schools, on the application 
of the local authority, may give a licence 
to the children to leave after one month, 
instead of 18 months. This has been 
strongly urged upon us by some of the 
school boards, which have been very 
anxious to try, with regard to this diffi- 
cult class of children—the wastrels—the 
effect of the temporary seclusion and 
training of the child in an industrial 
school without going to the extent of 18 
months. The Bill also makes provision 
that any person may call the attention 
of the local authorities to cases of neg- 
lected children, so as to give a locus 
standi to benevolent persons who take 
an interest in children, and will be likely 
to look them up for the local authority. 
The method of working, as well as the 
object of the measure, is now, I trust, 
pretty clear—we put the whole respon- 
sibility for the education of the children 
in the hands of the existing authorities 





in the locality, who have not only to 
carry out this Act, but they are also 
made responsible for carrying out the 
Industrial Schools Act, and in this way 
we hope to strike a greater blow than 
has been hitherto struck at that class of 
wandering children who so long have 
been the despair of those who cared for 
their welfare. 

Now as to the modifications which we 
propose to introduce, so as to make the 
measure gradual in its operation and to 
prevent a sudden shock to the habits of 
the population. The Act will not come 
into full operation till 1881. In 1877 
children of 9 years of age, and not 
those of 10, will be prohibited from em- 
ployment. In that year the Standard 
which the child will have to pass will 
be only the Second, and the attendances 
will only be for two previous years. For 
safe progress we feel it essential to begin 
very low, and I would ask to be allowed 
to strengthen the position the Government 
have taken up as to the absolute neces- 
sity for beginning with a low Standard 
by quoting from the evidence of Mr. 
Redgrave, who was asked— 


‘Would you not be in favour of some educa- 
tional standard to be exacted from the child at 
the age of 10, before he is allowed to go to work 
as a half-timer?” 


He replied— 


“T think you may be able to do that event- 
ually; but, unless you had the very lowest pos- 
sible standard, you could not do it now.” 


This is fully borne out by the testimony 
of other important witnesses, in the 
Factory Commissioner’s Report as to the 
condition of the people in the great cen- 
tres of industry. In 1879 and 1880 
they will rise to Standard ITI., and in 
1879 the attendance will be required for 
three previous years, and in 1880 for 
four previous years. So in 1881 no 
child will be employed under 10 years 
of age, and not then without a certificate 
of having passed Standard IV., or of 
having made 250 attendances in five 
previous years. Before closing this part 
of my remarks, I will point out what 
is required under Standard IV. It se- 
cures that a child can read with tho- 
rough intelligence, write small hand, 
and do the four first rules of arithmetic, 
and the compound rules as well as far 
as money is concerned. I think this is 
a Mn good outfit for the ordinary 
child. 
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I may sum up, then, the great main 
features of the scheme as follows :— 
1, school boards as now, if desired or 
ordered; 2, direct compulsion, full or 
half time, if desired by the localities, to 
be administered by existing local autho- 
rities ; 8, existing local authorities con- 
stituted as protectors and guardians of 
children, and liable to be superseded if 
in default as such. 

There are two or three subsidiary 
proposals in the Bill which I have 
now to lay before the House. Those 
who are aware of the working of Go- 
vernment grants must know that there 
is one weak point which has been felt, 
I believe, by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House. The poorer districts 
have the least aid given to them. In 
places like Bethnal Green, where they 
cannot ask for large fees, and where 
they cannot get subscriptions, there— 
however well the children may do—and, 
happily, in Bethnal Green, as also 
among the agricultural districts, many 
children do very well—still, owing to 
their poverty, the Government grant is 
cutdown. This is a matter that does not 
affect voluntary more than board schools, 
The question is one of simple justice, and 
our endeavour should be to remove so 
obvious and grievous an injustice. We 
have tried to find a test which should 
enable us to decide what is a poor dis- 
trict, and we have looked round to see 
if we had any precedent to go upon: on 
considering the Act of 1870, we found 
there that the definition of a poor dis- 
trict was where a 3d. rate on the pro- 
perty produced less than 7s. 6d. per 
child, and that in this case an extra 
Parliamentary grant was made to board, 
but not to voluntary schools. Again, 
on referring to the Scotch Act of 1872, 
we found that where the rate produced 
less than 7s. 6d. per child an Imperial 
grant was made. Looking further into 
the Scotch Act we found that relief is 
given to voluntary as well as ta board 
schools in every poor county—such as 
Inverness, Argyll, Ross, Orkney, and 
Shetland. We had found, therefore, in 
those Acts something to guide us as to 
what had hitherto been considered to be 
a poor district. We propose, then, to 
take a somewhat similar standard of 
the poverty of a district, but we do not 
intend to go so far as the Scotch Act. 
We propose that the Parliamentary 
grant in poor districts shall not be re- 





duced unless it is twice as large as the 
income produced from local effort. I 
will endeavour to show the House how 
this would work. In an ordinary dis- 
trict the State gives £1 to meet £1 from 
the locality. In poor districts, by this 

roposal, £1 would be given to meet 10s. 
Tf a school’s maintenance is £120 now, 
we give £60 grant to meet £60 fees, 
rates, or subscriptions; but in poor 
districts for £40 of fees, rates, and sub- 
scriptions we should hereafter grant 
£80. As to the poor districts, how does 
the Bill propose to mark them out? We 
propose to take London generally by 
Unions. In towns above 5,000 popula- 
tion we should take ward divisions, or 
areas with separate rates, or special 
divisions suggested by the municipal 
authorities approved by the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the Education De- 
partment. Smaller boroughs would be 
dealt with as Unions, and the parishes 
would be the units of the whole country. 
This is the proposal which the Govern- 
ment has to make on this difficult and 
important question. We felt bound to 
try to meet a great injustice. The actual 
sum of money to be granted will not be 
very large; but it will be distributed 
in the poorer parishes where it is most 
needed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry to 
interrupt my noble Friend, but I do not 
quite see how the poor districts are to 
be defined. 

Viscounr SANDON : 
rate produces less than 6s. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Perhaps 
there will be no objection to explain 
how in places where there are no school 
boards it is to be ascertained that a 3d. 
rate would produce only 6s. 

Viscount SANDON : I had, perhaps, 
better ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
‘wait until he sees the clause in the Bill. 
The point is a difficult one, and the 
matter is somewhat complicated, but we 
have tried to face it, because we think 
there is a real injustice, and there seems 
to be a precedent to go upon in former 
Acts. To go on to the next subsidiary 
proposal, with regard to existing school 
boards, it is proposed to remove what is 
believed to be a very great grievance. 
At present if a by-vacancy occurs in a 
school board, the locality is obliged to 
go to the expense of an election; and 
there is this additional anomaly—that 
while the principle of cumulative voting 
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comes into operation at the general 
triennial board election, the effect of it 
is lost at a by-election, so that a gentle- 
man who was elected under it to repre- 
sent a particular section of the commu- 
nity if he dies has not the chance of being 
returned at a by-election. [ Laughter. | 
That remark was certainly worthy ot 
some of my hon. Friends in another 
part of the House connected with the 
sister Island; but, of course, it is under- 
stood what I meant—namely, that the 
party which happens to be in the mi- 
nority in a place, and which had, at the 
time of the general triennial election, 
secured representation by means of the 
cumulative vote, has not the chance of 
doing so at a by-election. The cost of a 
by-election is also very serious, amount- 
ing in one town to £1,200 and in another 
to £1,500. To obviate this outlay and 
inconvenience it is proposed to follow the 
precedent of the Scotch Act, which in 
this particular has, I believe, worked 
very well, so that a school board will 
have the power of filling up for them- 
selves a casual vacancy. There is another 
provision which may be considered a 
tentative one, and is proposed to be only 
enacted for five years. We have lately 
in our provisions respecting education 
acted solely, I may really say, on the 
system of forcing parents to send their 
children to school, and we are now pro- 
posing to interfere with the child’s labour 
and earnings unless he is instructed. 
The scheme which the Government now 
offers to the House will endeavour to 
awaken a higher feeling in the breasts 
of children and parents—namely, that 
of honour and emulation. I feel strongly 
that it is most desirable, when we are 
putting such great pressure upon the 
people as to their children’s instruction, 
to try as much as possible to lighten that 
pressure, and to endeavour to excite a 
higher feeling as to education, and not 
to be satisfied with merely laying down 
hard rules, good though they may be, 
but to appeal to the higher and more 
elevating motives to which I have just 
alluded. The plan, therefore, which we 
shall propose to bring before the House 
is the following: Where a child takes a 
double certificate—that is, where a child 
at 10 years has passed Standard IV. and 
also has a certificate of attendance for 
five years—we propose to give it an 
honour pass. ‘This will be a great 
encouragement to the more intelligent 





and orderly child, and this honour pass 
will give the child a free education for 
the next three years. This is proposed 
as a mark of distinction more than a 
money benefit, and it is supposed that 
the number who will gain this honour 
pass will not be very large. All the 
middle class schools, as well as the great 
public schools—such as Eton, Harrow, 
&c.—hold out this sort of encouragement 
to deserving children, and the Govern- 
ment is of opinion that it is very de- 
sirable to do the same for the schools of 
the labouring class, believing that it 
will create a sense of emulation and 
dignity in many of the scholars; and 
that those who possess a certificate of 
this kind will occupy a higher and a use- 
ful position among those with whom they 
live, which will be of much service to 
the national character. 

I have now gone through the principal 
provisions of the Bill, and I desire only 
to make a few general remarks in con- 
clusion. The country has set its heart 
on the instruction of the people as a 
necessity. It has made sacrifices year 
after year, and yet those who are at the 
head of the Education Department have 
to admit that there are more than 
1,000,000 of children who are getting no 
real education at all. Our system has 
been built up gradually. It has been the 
work of men of high intellectual attain- 
ments and of all shades of politics. It 
has been built up not only by politi- 
cians, but by that remarkable class of 
men — Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. They are a body of men justly 
distinguished, not only for the work they 
have done in their districts, but also for 
their contributions to the settlement of 
this question, by the Reports which they 
have made. The school system has been 
built up not only by them, but by those 
in the Edication Department, who, 
though not so well known, most cer- 
tainly deserve a large meed of public 
praise. It remains now to put the 
coping-stone on this great work ; but it 
must be done with caution and care, for 
if we attempt to overweight the edifice of 
which others have so wisely and gradu- 
ally laid the foundation, we may en- 
danger the stability of the whole stately 
fabric of national education. The Go- 
vernment measure must, of course, stand 
or fall, as it is approved by the calm and 
considerate judgment of the House, when 
they have had the Bill itself before them. 
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But, whatever be its fate, I would con- 
fidently claim for it certain qualities: 
though it is cautious, it is bold, it is 
comprehensive, it is straightforward. 
Happy the Government which should be 
successful in placing the coping-stone on 
this great work. Happy the political 
party which accomplishes this grand 
task! Happy, I would rather say, the 
Parliament—for this great question be- 
longs to no Party—which, in approach- 
ing this grave matter in a sensible and 
impartial spirit, reconciles the claims of 
the great industries of the country with 
the yet more pressing claims of the poor 
children, and secures for every one of 
them the blessing of a sound education ! 
I would fain hope that the more the 
measure is examined the more worthy 
will it be found of that general support 
which I have now bespoken for it. But, 
however that may be, I trust that, any- 
how, in considering it the House will 
bear in mind that it is no trifling matter 
with which we have to deal, and will 
never forget that it is of absolute neces- 
sity for the future welfare of the nation 
to get rid of that fatal canker of gross 
and brutal ignorance which is a disgrace 
and a shame to our people. While, how- 
ever, we ought to take every care that 
the door is kept open to talent from 
whatever quarter it may arise, I would 
entreat hon. Members to remember that 
it cannot be the business of the Legisla- 
ture, any more than it can be for the 
interest of the nation generally or of the 
labouring classes themselves, that by the 
action of our laws we should lead our 
people to depreciate the dignity of hand 
labour. While we hold high the intel- 
lectual standard, let us not undervalue 
the labour of the hand as compared with 
that of the head. Further, whatever 
legislation we may adopt, I most ear- 
nestly hope that nothing will be done 
to strike any blow at the religious teach- 
ing of the people. I trust, with all my 
heart, that that will ever remain one of 
the main features of the education of this 
country, as it has been in times past, and 
as I am confident is the almost universal 
_ wish of the parents of England. I wish, 
indeed, I could express more than a 
hope; but I trust that any proposals will 
be most carefully watched which might 
tend to undermine the provisions for 
religious teaching. Finally, I would say 
that in this measure Her Majesty’s Go- 





in view—that, however great their zeal 
for education might be, however keen 
might be their aspirations for the eleva- 
tion by these means of the condition of 
the labouring classes, they must take 
care to do nothing to destroy that 
self-reliance, that independence, that 
sense of personal, individual responsi- 
bility which in the past has nerved the 
nation to its greatest successes, and with- 
out which we could not hope for that 
continued vigour which will enable us 
to command the world in future. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 


After debate, 


Viscount SANDON, in reply, said: In 
the guarded criticisms which have been 
passed upon the Bill I cannot help noting 
an under current of feeling in its favour, 
and that is, perhaps, more full of pro- 
mise than an enthusiastic chorus of ap- 
probation. The Bill will be in the hands 
of Members on Saturday or Monday—I 
cannot absolutely promise it on Satur- 
day, owing to an accident which has be- 
fallen the draftsman—and the second 
reading will be fixed for the 12th June. 
As to the virtual repeal of the Agricul- 
tural Children Act, I have already ex- 
pressed my sense of the service done by it. 
My hon. Friends the Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) and the Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) are 
pioneers who have achieved success, and 
if this Bill pass, it will be partly owing to 
the work they have done. That Act is, 
no doubt, in many points a good mea- 
sure for its purpose, but it is not one 
that can be expected to be permanent. 
I would remind the House that the pro- 
posal to commit ‘‘ wastrel’ children to 
industrial schools will only take effect in 
the last resort. The Bill does not con- 
tain any provision for the abolition of 
existing school boards; if it did, I 
should have been certain to mention it. 
I do not see that the honours pass 
entitling to free instruction will tend to 
free education any more than Exhi- 
bitions and Scholarships at the Uni- 
versities, in the middle-class schools, 
and in the schemes of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners: and as a mat- 
ter of fact free education, formerly 
very prevalent in our grammar schools, 
has been abolished by means of a 
system of Exhibitions which is com- 


vernment has kept this principle steadily | pletely ousting the old faulty system of 





free education, the bad effects of which 
have been well exposed by Lord Taun- 
ton’s Commission of Inquiry into the 
middle-class schools. The teaching of 
political economy or any other subject 
in the schools is a matter to be dealt 
with in the Code. The hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Birley) has made 
suggestions which are highly valued by 
the Government. The 10 years of age 
system will apply to the whole of the 
country. No existing Act or power of 
local authority can put the children in a 
less advantageous position as regards 
education than they will be in by this 
Bill; but the Bill will not interfere with 
existing provisions which put them in 
a better position, nor will it prevent 
local authorities making further provi- 
sions for education. I think the noble 
Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish), who 
asks whether the provisions of the Bill 
will extend to Ireland will agree with me 
that it would be dangerous to undertake 
an Education Bill for England and Ire- 
land at the same time. In reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell), I may remark that it 
would have been unwise of the Govern- 
ment to have introduced fresh legislation 
with regard to the Agricultural Chil- 


dren Act until it is seen how that! 
The object | 


recent measure operates. 
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to their importance, while its effect will 
be to reduce the cost of getting children 
into the schools to a minimum. The 
hon. Member for West Kent (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) has referred to the grave and 
important subject of religion; but the 
House will see that that is not a matter 
on which I ought to touch at the present 
moment. The Government are much 
indebted to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for South Essex (Colonel Makins) 
for having sent them a very important 
scheme, and I am sorry that I cannot 
now go into the reasons that have in- 
duced them, after very careful considera- 
tion, not to accept it. The expense of 
the ‘‘ honour passes ”’ will be but small, 
while the proposal will operate very 
beneficially upon promising children. 
Should the attempt fail, it will die a 
natural death at the end of five years. 
In conclusion, I have to thank the House 
for the very friendly reception they have 
given to the measure, and I trust that 
hon. Members will consider the Bill 
very carefully as soon as it is in their 
hands. I can assure the House that 
Her Majesty’s Government will be pre- 
pared to give all Amendments which are 
in harmony with the main principle of 
their Bill their very best attention. On 
the whole, I hope we shall be able to 
pass a measure which will be perfectly 
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The following is a fuller Report of the Speech of the Right 


Honourable Viscount Sanpon on Mr. Munpetia’s Amend- 


ment :— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 19th June, 1876. 
Viscount SANDON: Sir, I have 


no cause to complain of the reception 
the Bill has met with from the House 
during the two evenings the debate had 
occupied. I have invited free discus- 
sion of its provisions and have promised 
that all Amendments that are pro- 
posed shall receive the fullest conside- 
ration. When I introduced the measure 
I was well aware of the complex 
character of the work I had in hand, 
but I was comforted by the reflection 
that it would not be discussed in a Party 
spirit. Of course, it cannot be expected 
at the present moment that the Govern- 
ment should state what Amendments 
they proposed to accept. I may say 
at once, however, that the broad features, 
the general principles of the Bill will 
necessarily remain unaltered. With the 
details it is different. Any Amend- 
ments which are calculated to make the 
measure more effective, or to remove 
any sense of wrong or animosity which 
may have been created will be wil- 
lingly accepted by the Government, or 
at least considered in the most favour- 
able way. It would be highly incon- 
venient to enter into a discussion as to 
the details of the Bill, and I will 
therefore merely refer to the leading 
suggestions that have been made, and 
state why the Government cannot ac- 
cept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella). The 
hon. Member objects to Boards of 
Guardians being the authority to carry 
out the Act; but I would ask what 
other local authority can be found in 
the country districts? Supposing we 





| decide to create a new Board for the 
| purpose, the same materials as those 


forming the Boards of Guardians will 
have to be taken. All the criticisms 
on that point come to this — Why 
should not school boards be substi- 
tuted for Boards of Guardians? I 
hope, however, the House will agree 
not to discuss over again the ques- 
tion of universal school boards, consi- 
dering that this Session, as well as 
during the two last Sessions, the House 
has decided by overwhelming majorities 
on the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Dixon), against their 
adoption. In connection with that sub- 
ject, I may say I was very sorry to 
hear the remarks made by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield with regard to 
the members of the Boards of Guar- 
dians, and especially respecting the ex 
officio members, that is, the magistrates, 
and the clergy. I think it is a bad 
omen for our debates on the question, 
that the first hon. Member opposite who 
rose to discuss the Bill should have made 
observations which he knew would touch 
to the quick hon. Members on this 
side of the House. I should like to 
ask the hon. Member who it is that 
have contributed the money already 
expended on the education of the peo- 
ple? £13,000,000 have been spent on 
the buildings and sites of voluntary 
schools, a considerable portion of which, 
no doubt, has been spent in the towns, 
but a very great deal also in the country. 
Who has supplied those funds, if the 
country gentlemen, and farmers, and 
members of Boards of Guardians have 
abstained from contributing? It is clear 
that the largest portion must have been 
subscribed by those very gentlemen whom 
the hon. Member for Sheffield ventures 
to speak of as hostile to the education of 
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their poorer neighbours. I trust to 
hear no more attacks of that kind on the 
Boards of Guardians. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) 
whose remarks I have listened to with 
respect, said that the proposals of the 
Government with reference to bye-laws 
were as weak as water. Well I do not 
understand that criticism, because the 
Government has put the local authorities 
in the same position as that now occupied 
by the school boards under the Act of 
1870. Exactly the same people as got bye- 
laws passed under the Act of 1870 are 
to have power to pass bye-laws under 
the Bill. We think it right to follow 
the lines of the Act of 1870, and to give 
the ratepayers the power to assemble 
and pass a resolution calling on the local 
authority to adopt direct compulsion. If 
the present proposal is weak as water, so 
is the provision as to bye-laws in the Act 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford, which is now so much held 
up to our admiration by hon. Members 
opposite. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella), the hon. Mem- 
ber for Poole (Mr. Ashley), the noble 
Lord the Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish) and the right hon. Member for the 
University of Edinburgh have contended 
that there is no security in the Bill 
for enforcing instruction in certain cases 
before or after 10 years of age. That 
is a serious charge; and if it really 
is so I confess it would be a great 
blot on the Bill, for if we forbid all 
labour up to 10, and then at 10 say to 
the child—‘‘If you have not reached a 
certain stage of intellectual instruction 
you shall not go to labour,” we should 
be doing a very bad turn for the children 
of the country. If a child spends the 
years up to 10 in idleness and begins his 
intellectual instruction at 10, he will 
be thrown upon the world at 14 with 
little education and a bad labourer, 
because he does not begin to toil early 
enough. I must, however, call atten- 
tion to the 7th clause, which is in- 
tended to be a very stringent one. The 
intention of the clause is that no child 
from 5 to 10 shall be able to be con- 
tinuously and without reasonable excuse 
kept away from instruction of some kind 
or other. It is intended, if he is 
not sent to school continuously—if he 
is habitually neglected by his parents, 





that then the strong compulsory powers 
shall come into operation, and it shall 
be the duty of the local authority to 
force the parent to send him to school ; 
and afterwards, supposing at 10 years 
the child does not get his certificate, the 
same clause will apply. The clause 
gives the pore of direct compulsion in 
a way which I believe will be satis- 
factory to the country, and I trust 
and believe that all the employers of 
labour in the country—the merchant and 
the manufacturer, as well as the country 
gentleman and the farmer, will join 
heart in hand with us in seeing that 
there is no continuous, habitual, and 
unreasonable neglect, and will also 
join heart in hand in seeing that no 
child after it gets its intellectual pass 
shall be allowed to run wild in the 
streets, if it is not at labour, but in 
that case shall have the advantage of 
continued schooling. Some hon. Mem- 
bers think the Act will not be carried 
out; but they forget that there is 
a stringent clause which gives the Edu- 
cation Department the right to su- 
persede any local authority which does 
not discharge its duty. The Depart- 
ment has the power, if it considers 
that such duty is neglected, to send 
down two agents of its own to any 
locality, to pay them out of the rates, 
and to keep them there two years, in 
order to see that the provisions of the 
Act, as regards employers, parents, and 
children are strictly carried out in that 
locality. I should have thought, if 
there had been any fear about the mat- 
ter, it would have been that our Bill 
is too strong. If, however, the words 
of Clause 7 were proved in discussion 
to be insufficient, they may be easily 
strengthened so as to effect the purpose 
which as I have explained is intended 
by the Government; but I should have 
thought there was scarcely a loop-hole 
through which a child could escape. I 
have been told that indirect compulsion 
has failed in the Mines Act and in the 
Agricultural Children Act. The simple 
and conclusive answer to that is, that 
there we had no enforcing authority, 
but here we have a stringent enforcing 
authority in the locality backed up by 
the Department in Whitehall. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
is opposed to several of the leading 
provisions of the Bill, among others, he 
says he is against the payments pro- 
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posed to be made to ‘poor -district” 
schools. Whether the clause we have 
proposed will succeed in that respect I 
cannot at present say. There is extreme 
difficulty in hitting off what is a ‘‘ poor 
district’’ school, but I adhere to the 
view that it is unjust, because a dis- 
trict is poor and can get but little 
local help, that it should therefore be 
deprived of the Government grant. I 
think the principle on which I have 
gone is a sound one. The hon. Gen- 
tleman goes on to say that he would 
gladly accept the local authority pro- 
posed, if we gave them all the powers 
of school boards. That is a very se- 
rious change to propose, and I must 
entirely demur to the proposition that 
Boards of Guardians are fit to be the 
managers of schools and to carry out 
all the work of education. Then there 
is the solemn threat of the hon. Mem- 
ber, which is a serious matter coming 
from him—that if the Bill should be 
carried we must be prepared to have a 
great agitation throughout the country 
which would result in the establishment 
of sectarian schools in every school dis- 
trict. Surely that opens up quite a 
new view of the case, and different from 
that taken by the hon. Member in his 
Bill for universal school boards and uni- 
versal compulsion. The hon. Gentleman 
said, in speaking on the 9th of June 
last year— 


‘‘Let it be clearly understood that, in all 
those districts where there is a sufficiency of 
school accommodation, my Bill will have no 
operation except to enforce compulsion. I only 
ask that, in addition to what is at present in- 
sisted upon by the Act of 1870, school boards 
shall be formed in those districts where there is 
already a sufficiency of school accommodation 
—that is, where voluntary schools, which are 
mainly Church schools, cover the ground, and 
where, therefore, a board school will not be 
required.” —[8 Hansard, ccxxiv. 1572.] 


The fact is that the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham — supported 
as it is by the Liberal Party and by 
the whole of the Nonconformists—pro- 
poses to do exactly the same thing, as 
far as forcing the attendance of children 
into existing voluntary schools is con- 
cerned, only itdoesit byadifferentagency, 
that of school boards, and more strin- 
gently, as it necessitates direct compul- 
sion everywhere by means of universal 
bye-laws: this Bill does not give power 
to the school boards to build a single 





additional school, where the accommoda- 
tion is already sufficient, but it forces 
children to attend, whatever is the 
existing school, be it Church, Roman 
Catholic, or Nonconformist, provided it 
is a public elementary school — where 
there is no other school in the place ; 
and yet the Government are now to be 
told by the hon. Gentleman that the pre- 
sent measure, doing exactly the same 
thing, only less stringently and through 
a different agency—that is, the Board 
of Guardians, is an outrage to the 
rights of conscience, and that there is 
to be an agitation throughout the land 
against its provisions, and that they 
will be obliged to build unsectarian 
new schools in every town and village. 
I cannot understand the position taken 
up by the hon. Gentleman or by the 
Nonconformists. I cannot, however, 
help hoping that wiser councils will 
prevail, for the hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends must feel that the measure 
of the Government is framed in no 
sectarian spirit. I certainly, in the 
speech which I made in introducing it, 
avoided saying anything which could 
excite the slightest feeling on their part: 
the Bill itself is drawn up with per- 
fect fairness to all parties, and I con- 
tend that the position which they 
appear to be about to take up is 
totally untenable. There is another im- 
portant point which has been touched 
upon in the course of the debate —I 
refer to that which relates to the In- 
dustrial Schools. So far as they are 
concerned, the question involved is 
one which we agree will require a 
great deal of discussion in Committee. 
Hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
when a certain point in compulsion is 
reached, our action is liable to be 
absolutely foiled. It is impossible to 
fine and fine ad infinitum, and it is 
equally out of the question to imprison. 
The Government are therefore of opi- 
nion that some use of Industrial Schools 
in this matter may be found to be 
very valuable. It may, however, be 
matter for consideration, though the 
Government have formed no opinion on 
the point, whether some modifications 
with respect to those schools may not 
be introduced into the Bill. The truth 
is that the subject is one in which 
every alternative treatment possible 
must be adopted. One mode of treat- 
ment will not suffice, and it is ne- 
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cessary that we should have many 
strings to our bow, because we had 
to deal with a multitude of evils. Hon. 
Gentlemen, I may add, on both sides 
of the House, including the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Birley), 
and some others, have made speeches 
which are highly favourable to the 
Bill. The hon. Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) too, though he criti- 
cizes some of its provisions, shows he 
entertains a warm feeling in favour of 
it, as well as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh. The hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (the O’Conor Don) has raised a 
point about which there is consider- 
able difficulty. I can assure him that 
there is no intention of inflicting a 
wrong on any denomination, but that 
I think that the difficulty can be met 
by insisting that schools which are not 
public elementary schools, or private 
adventure shools, shall be allowed to 
serve for the attendance passes, if they 
submit to a rigid inspection on the 
' part of the Department. It will, how- 
ever, be impossible to allow atténdances 
at non-efficient schools to pass. The 
objection of the hon. Gentleman is 
one which I quite admit is well de- 
serving of consideration. As to the 
objection raised by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone, with respect 
to the attendance, that also I admit 
will be a great blot on the Bill, if it 
cannot be met; but I must confess 
I see no danger of girls slipping out 
of its meshes. The conditions as to 
labour will, I think, meet their case 
as well as that of the boys, as the 
clause dealing with the matter is be- 
lieved to be, and is certainly intended 
to be, very stringent. I regret that 
the House was not fuller when my 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) made his 
long and able speech. I cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the generosity with which 
the hon. Gentleman said that he re- 
joiced that his own Bill should be re- 
pealed, believing as he did that that of 
the Government would be more effective. 
As there is nobody more conversant 
with the wants of the country, and 
nobody more anxious that its children 
should have education, his testimony in 
favour of the measure of the Govern- 
ment is most valuable. 





I will not, 


however, on the present occasion enter 
into the details raised by my hon. Friend, 
nor can I give any pledge on the part 
of the Government with respect to them. 
A great number of important matters 
have also been raised by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster), which it would, I think, 
be on the whole wiser not to deal 
with at present. There are figures, 
which I hope to give when proposing 
the Estimates, but which do not affect 
the Bill. My right hon. Friend went 
on to say that he thought I over- 
rated the effect of the Labour Pass. 
I would remind the House that un- 
der the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
Act a child cannot, in the large part 
of the country where school boards 
have passed bye-laws, go to work with- 
out a certificate; but, at present, the 
parent alone can be prosecuted, and 
not the employer who employs an un- 
certificated child. Surely the new pres- 
sure proposed to be added, by prose- 
cuting the employer, will make the 
present Bill more efficacious. Then 
with regard to the enforcing authority, 
I see that the right hon. Gentleman 
still has a weakness, which I have 
always suspected, though it has hardly 
been avowed, for universal school boards. 
Well, the Government cannot go with 
him in that direction. That subject 
must, as far as the present Government 
is concerned, be considered closed. 
The Government believe that the pro- 
posed enforcing authority represents 
the people thoroughly, and it surely 
is over-sensitiveness to say that that 
authority must in no way be connected 
with the management of the voluntary 
schools, a provision which was never 
even suggested in former Acts, or in the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. If we are to ostracize the 
managers of all the existing schools in 
country places we shall be shutting 
out the best people who care for educa- 
tion, and who are the most likely to 
get the children into the schools. I 
will now rapidly run over my objec- 
tions to the proposals of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield. The leading point 
which we have to consider in the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
is, whether it is wise to put the 
whole of our working population into 
bondage as to the daily attendance of 
their children, because some of their 
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number are indifferent and negligent. 
The hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth) has supported the 
proposal by asking why Parliament 
should not do the forethought for the 
parents. That is exactly the thing 
which the Government object to, for 
they do not think it right or healthy 
that Parliament should do the fore- 
thought for the parents of the country. 
They hold that to be one of the false 
principles of legislation, which is doing 
a great deal of harm in the present day, 
when Parliament is frequently asked 
to do the forethought for the people in 
regard to food, or drink, or morals. 
The House must not be led by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield into that most 
dangerous course. The issue is a 
broad and clear one. It is not a ques- 
tion of a little more of direct or a little 
less of direct compulsion. The question 
is, whether we shall put the honest, 
laborious, and duty-doing parents into 
bondage for the sake of the negligent 
ones. Direct compulsion means that the 
law shall lay down by bye-laws that so 
many attendances at school for so many 
hours on so many days throughout the 
year shall be compulsory upon all the 
children of our working population, un- 
less there is a reasonable excuse, that 
the neglect to keep these attendances 
shall be held to be a crime, and that 
the infraction of one of these bye-laws 
shall subject the parent to fine or im- 
prisonment. The Factory Acts Com- 
missioners, of whom I wish to speak 
with the greatest respect, made a recom- 
mendation of a system of direct compul- 
sion such as hitherto has not existed by 
law in any part of the United Kingdom. 
They said that the attendance at school 
of all children ought to be compulsory 
up to the age of 13, and they recom- 
mended a full-time attendance of five 
hours daily, or of 25 hours a-week and 
half-time besides. If, however, this re- 
commendation is compared with the 
English Act of 1870 and the Scotch Act, 
it will be found to be much more 
stringent than anything already enacted. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford states that there are very 
few children absent from school in places 
where school boards exist. But the 
fact is that in London there are some- 
thing like 180,000 children not in at- 
tendance at school, 25,000 at Liver- 
pool, something like 16,000 at Birming- 





ham, and a large deficiency in all other 
school-board places. I believe, how- 
ever, that under the proposed system of 
indirect compulsion the number of at- 
tendances will be greatly increased. 
The Ragged School Union have ascer- 
tained that there are a very large 
number of children in the streets during 
school hours. When they see the agents 
of the society taking notes, the children 
imagine they are school-board people, 
and rapidly disappear; but when, 
soon afterwards, a Punch and Judy is 
sent into the district, the streets swarm 
with them again. I fear that the ac- 
counts about the completeness of the 
work done by the school boards must be 
received cum grano, and it is at least 
open to doubt whether the school boards 
are doing their work, as far as securing 
the regular attendance at school of the 
neglected children of our towns, so tho- 
roughly and efficiently as has been 
stated. Some interesting remarks upon 
the subject will be found in the Re- 
ports of the Inspectors, which will be 
in the hands of hon. Members in a few 
days. I myself only saw them a few 
days ago, after the present measure had 
been prepared. One of the ablest of 
the Inspectors, speaking of Gloucester- 
shire and Somersetshire, Mr. Moncreiff, 
says the action of the school boards has 
done little or nothing to preventirregular 
attendance ; and, comparing the country 
districts without school boards with the 
towns, he states that the percentage of 
the attendances in Gloucestershire is 
to the city of Bristol as 15°6 to 10. Yet 
the same gentleman admits that the 
Bristol School Board is one that has 
worked ably and energetically. Next 
comes the evidence of Mr. Wilkinson, 
another Inspector, who is familiar with 
Staffordshire. This gentleman says 
that the action of the school boards has 
in some respects tended to increase the 
difficulties of education, because parents 
now seek to send their children only 
just often enough to avoid being sum- 
moned. Direct compulsion, therefore, 
is not as easy a matter, or as clear a 
gain, as it is represented to be. Every 
means should be used for procuring the 
attendance of the children, instead of 
confining ourselves to one means, and 
we should be very cautious in using a 
direct and vexatious kind of pressure 
which, in the long run, may retard in- 
stead of promoting the end we all have 
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in view. If labourers and artizans are 
so greatly in favour of education, and of 
direct compulsion to secure it for their 
families, as has been asserted in the de- 
bate, and by deputations from trades 
unions and other similar organizations, 
why do they not vote for it in their 
several districts by claiming school 
boards, which can now be done every- 
where by the vote of the ratepayers, 
and why is it necessary in every 
school-board district to have such armies 
of visitors to force their children to 
school? The greatest caution is ne- 
cessary when we interfere with the 
poorest of the population, lest by sud- 
denly cutting off the earnings of their 
children, upon which they in part de- 
pend, we should produce a dangerous 
reaction against the education we seek 
to give. Iam not alone in that view, 
which is sometimes supposed to be 
confined to benighted Tories, country 
gentlemen, or clergymen, who some 
persons have had the hardihood to say 
know nothing of these matters. Canon 
Norris, who for 15 years was one of the 
best Inspectors of the Education De- 
partment, being very familiar with our 
great centres of industry as well as with 
rural districts, and being well known as 
one of those who has been most anxious 
to promote the most thorough education 
of the people, is an earnest supporter 
of indirect compulsion, as opposed to the 
rough-and-ready system of direct com- 
pulsion. In his valuable book, The 
Education of the People, he gives a most 
serious warning as to the dangers which 
may be expected from the latter course. 
I will not apologize for quoting this 
important passage— 

“When I hear politicians invoking a system 
of compulsory education as the panacea for all 
our social evils, I often wish 1 could take them 
into one of our poor village homes and let them 
there try to work out their plan for a single 
week. Go intoany one of those cottages where 
there are two or three children between the ages 
of 9and 12. They are returned in my political 
friend’s statistics as ‘idle,’ being ‘neither at 
school nor at work.’ But what is the fact? 
They are as indispensable to the home life of 
that cottage as if they were earning 3s. or 4s. a- 
week. One is going errands, most necessary 
errands, with the father’s meals, to the apothe- 
cary three miles off, to the village shop. An- 
other collects half the fuel they use, or acorns for 
the pig, or manure for the garden, and all in 
their turn ‘mind the house,’ ‘mind the fire,’ 
‘mind the baby while the mother is out.’ We 
must think twice or thrice before we roughly 
try to apply compulsory school attendance to 





such a home as that. To require those parents 
te give up their children’s services would be 
simply tantamount to requiring them to keep a 
servant girl at a cost of 2s, 6d. a-week, out of 
an income of 12s. a-week.” 


The late Prince Consort, also, whose 
calm judgment, as well as zeal for the 
elevation of the people, gives his opi- 
nions the greatest weight, treats the 
same topic with similar words of warn- 
ing in 1857— 

“What measures can be brought to bear upon 
this evil (of non-attendance at school) is a most 
delicate question, and will require the nicest 
handling, for there you cut into the very quick 
of the working man’s condition. His children 
are not only his offspring to be reared for a 
future independent position, but they constitute 
part of his productive power, and work for him 
for the staff of life. The daughters especially 
are the handmaids of the house, the assistants 
of the mother, the nurses of the younger chil- 
dren, the aged, and the sick. To deprive the 
labouring family of their help would be almost 
to paralyze its domestic existence.” 


Such an opinion, coming from one in- 
timately acquainted with the domestic 
life of Germany, and with its school 
regulations, is well deserving of con- 
sideration. As to the course which the 
Government intend to pursue respecting 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, I must say plainly that the 
Government once for all decline to put 
the Jabouring population in leading 
strings as to the daily life of their chil- 
dren, and therefore must oppose this 
Amendment which we consider fatal 
to the principle of the Bill. In various 
other ways the Bill may of course be 
amended. It may be desirable to put 
in some declaration of the parent’s duty, 
though general declarations of that kind 
appear almost surplusage in the face 
of the Preamble. If the House will 
consider the Bill as a whole, they will 
see that it completely alters the position 
of all parties towards education, as far 
as their personal interest is concerned. 
Now, the immediate interest of parents 
and employers is against the school : 
hereafter, it will be turned in its 
favour. The negligent parent, who now 
keeps his child at work, instead of sending 
him to school, will find that in order 
to get him to work and secure his earn- 
ings he must have sent him early and 
regularly to school, The employer who 
now tries to get the child to work for 
him, regardless of his instruction, will 
find that he cannot get his coveted 
services unless he has been early and 
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regularly instructed, so that his interest 
will hereafter turn his influence in fa- 
vour of the child’s schooling. That 
surely is no unimportant change in the 
attitude of those who are set over the 
children which must follow from this 
Bill, by which a more important agency 
than an army of attendance officers is 
enlisted in favour of the children’s educa- 
tion. Tosum up the provisions of the 
Bill, every locality, as at present, can 
still have a school board, with all its 
existing powers, if the ratepayers vote 
in favour of having one: existing school 
boards are not interfered with, but 
will be kept exactly as they are, with 
the same functions, but with the enor- 
mous assistance of indirect compulsion. 
Local authorities everywhere will be 
armed with the power of protecting 
children from the negligence of parents 
or the pressure of employers. Then a 
strong pressure will be kept on the 
local authorities themselves, through the 
power of the Education Department to 
declare them in default if they do not 
do their duty, a power which may be 
set in motion by Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors or by other complainants. Then 
there is direct compulsion if the lo- 
cality desire it, just as in the case of 
school boards at present, and, again, 
there is the Labour Pass. And next 
we have the very strong clause which 
deals with negligent parents and wastrel 
children. Well, then, we have surely got 
great simplicity of working in the Bill. 
All the parent has to do when he wants 
to send his child to labour is to present 
a pass, and all the employer has to do 
is to ask whether the child has got 
one, for as the child’s age will appear 
upon it there will be no further diffi- 
culty. As to the Labour Pass, we have 
the Dunce Pass, the Standard Pass, 
and the Honour Pass; and in that way 
emulation among the children—a most 
important motive power—is amply pro- 
vided for. Very little persuasion will 
therefore after a time, I believe, be 
necessary to induce the child to attend 
regularly and do its work well. Another 
wider advantage of the measure is the 
concentration of duties upon existing au- 
thorities, as the Government is strongly 
of opinion that it is most undesirable to 
multiply local bodies, but that it is 
of the greatest importance, with a view 
to the efficiency and dignity of those 
already existent in every locality, as 
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well as with a view to economy of ad- 
ministration, that the responsibility of 
all the public business of a locality 
should be as far as possible placed upon 
those who are already charged with a 
principal portion of it. Another point 
of importance is, the probable effect 
of the Bill upon private adventure 
schools, which are in many cases a 
great evil to the children, being un- 
healthy, and conducted too often by 
those who have no idea of moral disci- 
pline, and have no instruction to com- 
municate to the children; these I think 
I can show will be very quietly, and 
almost insensibly got rid of. For the 
parent will not send his child to a 
school where he will not get sufficient 
education to pass the Standard, or where 
attendance will not count, as he will 
be unable to secure the Labour Pass for 
his child; so that it appears almost 
certain that parents will withdraw their 
children from all private adventure 
schools, except from those which are so 
good that they will secure the child 
getting the Standard Pass—and with 
such schools I should be most un- 
willing to interfere, as they will give 
variety to our system, and suit the various 
tastes of different grades and classes in 
the labouring community. Lastly, I 
claim as one great advantage of the 
mode of treatment proposed by the Go- 
vernment Bill, that the great re-action, 
which authorities far higher than my 
ownhad grave fears might set in amongst 
our working classes against our educa- 
tional system, will be avoided. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’| Yes, direct compulsion has been 
pressed as far as it can; people are 
beginning to rebel against it, and unless 
by this measure we anticipate the 
growing dissatisfaction, that dissatisfac- 
tion may prove dangerous. Theorists 
may consider the measure illogical, 
half-hearted, insufficient. These are 
some of the epithets hon. Gentleman 
opposite think fit to apply. Members 
of the Birmingham League may en- 
treat me to take courage and do their 
bidding; extreme friends of Volun- 
tary Schools may entreat us to take 
courage, do their bidding, and repeal 
the Act of 1870. Courage to do the 
bidding of either party I should consider 
not courage, but fatal rashness; for as 
to taking courage to do the bidding of 
the League, all the electors throughout 
the country have told the League that 
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the country is not with them, and as 
to taking courage to comply with the 
entreaties of my hon. Friends who take 
an opposite view, there is no sufficient 
sign that the country is with them to 
justify any Government in taking up 
the conclusions they advocate, and in 
proposing to reverse the leading features 
of the policy deliberately adopted in 
1870. The Government, in my opinion, 
may rest with confidence upon their 
measure while they have the good opinion 
of such men as the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, the right hon. Member for 
the University of Edinburgh, and my 
hon. Friends the Members for Manches- 
ter, Exeter, and Norfolk, who have all 
acknowledged the vigour and value of | 
of this Bill; as it has been acknowledged | 
in many other quarters. If the Bill is| 
that weak and inefficient measure which | 
some people pretend, why does the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) say 
it is going to occasion a revolution? I 
admit that though strong and com- 
prehensive, the measure is cautious and 
moderate. I, for one, charged with 
the responsibility of the Department to 





which I belong, should be sorry if I 
brought forward a measure which was 
not cautious, and which did not err, if 
anything, on the side of moderation, 
when I know the enormous interests at 
stake. It is to the sober sense of 
Englishmen to which the Government 
appeal. It is not to the theorists, 
to the Members of the Birmingham 
Education League, or to the extreme 
partizans on either side of the House 
that we offer this measure. Such 
views we do not seek to embody in it, 
and such opinions we can neither 
hope, nor wish to conciliate; but we 
offer this measure to the sober moderate 
men of all parties, as one which, while 
consistent with the freedom of individual 
Englishmen, and interfering as little 
as possible with honest industry, will 
show no mercy to that grievous wrong- 
doer who injures his child by depriving 
him of the education to which he is 
entitled, and will in a few years 
secure that great object upon which the 
country has set its heart—that none of 
her children shall be deprived of the 
blessing of a sound and good education. 
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The following is a fuller Report of the Speech of the Right 


Honourable Viscounr Sanpon on Mr, Ricuarp’s Amend- 


ment :— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 10th July, 1876. 


Viscount SANDON said: The de- 
bate has now lasted for a considerable 
time ; though, in the early part of the 
evening, it seemed so much to flag that 
I was apprehensive the whole matter 
would come to a premature conclusion. 
I do not, therefore, think that I am 
rising too early to address the House. 
During the first two or three hours of 
the debate, I felt disposed to regret the 
tone which has been adopted by more 
than one speaker. I have, during that 
time, heard a good deal which seemed to 
indicate that religious feuds and bitter- 
ness would be introduced into the dis- 
cussion ; but when I was beginning to 
feel injured and annoyed by these 
attacks, I reminded myself that one was 
bound to admit that, after all, Noncon- 
formists had real wrongs in the past to 
complain of, and that Churchmen there- 
fore ought not to be too sensitive now if 
—even at the present day—when those 
wrongs were long ago removed, those 
who belonged to the older generation of 
Nonconformists should still be very sus- 
ceptible when they approached a subject 
such as that before the House, and 
should be over anxious and suspicious if 
they fancied—however much they might 
in fact be mistaken—that some former 
wrong might be revived, and the least 
invasion made upon their rights and 
liberties, the maintenance of which all 
parties alike would now cordially sup- 
port. For my part, I must confess I 
wish we could forbid the reading of 
Catechisms of any kinds in our debates; 
for their frequent reading in recent dis- 
cussions has, in my opinion, neither 
tended to the dignity of those debates, 





nor to the promotion of that good feel- 
ing which ought to prevail. But if there 
were some speeches in the early part of 
the evening to which I could not listen 
with satisfaction, there were others later 
on, full of grave and serious arguments 
—such as that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Hants (Mr. 
Cowper-Temple) and that of the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) who 
has just sat down— which will, I think, do 
good service to the causeof education; for, 
while they entered fully into the sup- 
posed grievances of the Nonconformists 
and carefully weighed them, they came 
to the conclusion, with the Government, 
that those grievances are only imaginary. 
I may also observe that I have received 
several communications from various 
parts of the country, in which I am in- 
formed that such denunciations of the 
proposals of the Government as the 
House has on more than one occasion 
heard are by no means acceptable to the 
great mass of Nonconformists. Now, 
there are two or three points which have 
been raised by the hon. Member for 
Merthyr (Mr. Richard), the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. M‘Arthur), and 
others, to which I wish to advert before 
entering into the general argument. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Merthyr has spoken of it as one of the 
great grievances of the Bill, that under 
its operation Nonconformists will be ex- 
cluded from all share in the teaching 
profession ; but surely he forgets that 
there are, at the present moment, 2,000 
British schools, besides 1,100 board 
schools, in which I cannot but think that 
Nonconformist teachers, even if they are 
excluded from Church of England 
schools, will find ample room for exer- 
cising their powers. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber said there were thousands of schools 
supported only by fees and Government 
grants. [Mr. Ricuarp: I beg pardon, 
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I said ‘‘some schools.”] I wrote down 
the hon. Member’s words at the time, 
but, of course, I accept the hon. Mem- 
ber’s retractation. But it is still de- 
sirable, after what has passed, to give 
the figures. There are 315 schools sup- 
ported only by fees and the Government 
grant—of which 130 are Church of Eng- 
land schools ; 180 British and Wesleyan 
schools ; and five Roman Catholic schools 
—that is to say, 1°38 Church schools 
were so supported ; and 8°85 British and 
Wesleyan. That is an important figure, 
which ought to be borne in mind after 
the somewhat rash and sweeping asser- 
tions which have been made. Then the 
hon. Member said that £14,000,000 had 
been spent by Government upon the 
maintenance of voluntary schools; of 
course, by this, he means under the 
annual grants, from the beginning of 
such grants in 1839; but he ought, in 
fairness, not only to have mentioned also 
the annual voluntary subscriptions given 
during the sameterm of years, buthe ought 
to have mentioned the enormous sum of 
£13,000,000 sterling spent by voluntary 
effort on the sites and buildings of these 
schools, while Government had only 
given less than £2,000,000. Surely, the 
hon. Member is not ignorant that even 
amongst his own friends, and also on his 
side of politics, there are many differ- 


ences of opinion as to the desirability , 


or otherwise of Boards of Guardians be- 
coming the managers as school boards 
are of schools, and against the view of 
the hon. Member for Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, I set the representations made 
to me by recent deputations from the 
trades unionists of London and from 
the Union of the Agricultural La- 
bourers, who protested against these 
bodies being the managers of the schools, 
and said that in their opinion they were 
quite unfit for this special office, and 
seemed much relieved when I showed 
them that such an arrangement was not 
in the Bill, and was not supported by 
the Government. When the hon. Mem- 
ber has settled this point with his 
friends of the working classes, I shall be 
happy to discuss it further. The hon. 
Gentleman said he was now very 
doubtful about compulsion, and thought 
it better to leave the question of the 
attendance of children at school to the 
general good feeling of the people ; but 
on looking at the Division List upon Mr. 
Dixon’s Bill last year, when we were 





specially and repeatedly told by Mr. 
Dixon, and the supporters of the Bill 
who sat all around the hon. Member for 
Merthyr, that universal school boards 
were not a necessary part of the Bill, 
but.that the real question at issue, upon 
which the opinion of the House was 
challenged, on account of which the 
most urgent appeals were made to us to 
read it a second time, was universal 
direct compulsion, I find the name of 
the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil as 
voting for the Bill. I am the last per- 
son in the world to blame any one for a 
conscientious change of opinion; but 
this was a very remarkable change in- 
deed, most rapid and unaccountable. 
The hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Jenkins) assured the House that the 
labourers would not consent to any mea- 
sure to compel their children’s attend- 
ance at school, if administered by Boards 
of Guardians—-that, in fact, they would 
regard it as an insult. From Labourers’ 
Unions and their friends, however, a very 
different story comes. The hon. Mem- 
ber forgets that I have had communica- 
tions from these associations myself, and 
have discussed personally with them all 
the leading provisions of the Bill, so 
that I can give him authentic informa- 
tion as to their views—quite contrary to 
the hon. Member’s account, they asserted 
that they were so eager for education 
that they represented to me that the 
Government scheme of compulsion was 
much too moderate. In comparing de- 
nominational and board schools the hon. 
Member for Dundee was not more for- 
tunate, for Returns show that the ave- 
rage attendance is higher in volun- 
tary schools than in board schools; and 
though it is true that the latter excel 
somewhat in writing and arithmetic, 
still their position is certainly not one 
of general superiority to a great portion 
of the voluntary schools, even in intel- 
lectual matters, putting aside the im- 
portant questions of morals, training, 
and management. The assertion that 
board schools were cheaper than volun- 
tary schools is as unfounded as the 
sweeping statement that they wére more 
efficient; for, while the average cost per 
head at a Church of England school was 
£1 11s. 11}d., at Wesleyan or British 
schools £1 12s. 24d., and at a Roman 
Catholic school £1 9s. 5d.; the average 
cost of a board school was £1 16s. 11d. 
A great part of the hon, Member’s argu- 
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ment was based on these two points, 
and on the strength of them he appealed 
to the Government not to occasion any 
shock to the school board system. The 
arguments upon which he based his 
appeal, as 1 have shown, come to 
nothing; but I can assure him, as I 
have said throughout, that the Govern- 
ment does not aim at destroying the 
school board system, as he would have 
seen if he had studied the Bill more 
carefully. We have left people free to 
have school boards if they like. But 
once more, and before parting with 
the hon. Member’s remarks, I must 
again remind him that as to board 
schools being cheaper and more effi- 
cient than others, there is not a par- 
ticle of evidence. The hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. M‘Arthur) said the 
Conscience Clause was often shamefully 
broken; but there, again, no evidence 
whatever was offered ; it must be borne 
in mind that changes in the Time Table 
do not mean at all necessarily changes 
affecting the Conscience Clause. A 
simple transposition of the hours of les- 
sons was, of course, not seldom made 
which had nothing to do with an infrac- 
tion of the Conscience Clause. So many 
watchful eyes are looking out for any 
breaches of the Conscience Clause in our 
schools, that I cannot but think that 
those that take place are generally made 
known to us by the newspapers, or by 
letters to the Department, and, so far as 
the public and the Department know, 
the cases are, I am happy to say, cer- 
tainly very few—so that, lacking further 
proof, I say this attack of the hon. 
Member falls to the ground. The hon. 
Member then sneered at the agricul- 
tural interest, and spoke of the intense 
ignorance of the agricultural children ; 
but it has been found by the Education 
Department, as I have repeatedly in- 
formed the House, that the country 
children attend school longer and better 
than those in towns, and that they pass 
better than the average in towns. [Mr. 
A. M‘Arruor denied that he had sneered 
at the ignorance of the agricultural 
children.] Well, if the hon. Member 
did not sneer at agricultural children, 
his whole tone and argument in regard 
to them was most decidedly and unmis- 
takably depreciatory, in comparison to 
the town children. But the real point 
to be decided by the House now is, 
whether we are or are not to assent to 





the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr. In introducing the Bill I said 
that the Government had kept steadily 
in view, as the main object of the mea- 
sure, the advantage of the children of 
the country, both individually and in 
their more public capacity as future 
citizens of this great Empire. That is 
the point of view from which the,ques- 
tion ought principally to be looked at: 
this is the test which the Government 
applied to the various proposals which 
they had before them in framing the 
Bill, and this test I would beg the House 
to apply to this proposal, and to any 
others which are brought before us. 
When the hon. Member for Merthyr 
asks us to decide that all schools should 
be hereafter under public management, 
I would ask the House, before assenting 
to this proposition, to consider what you 
really want your schools to be, where 
the children of the working classes will 
to a great extent be obliged to spend all 
the time which they have available for 
education. Do you desire the children 
to go to simply elementary learning 
shops, where they will pick up nothing 
but the bare elements of an elemen- 
tary secular knowledge? I have not 
a doubt that the country wishes that 
the schools should not only be tho- 
roughly good places for imparting to 
children elementary knowledge, but 
also, and above all, good training 
places for their characters and morals. 
The country wishes before all things to 
have schools of this latter kind. I can- 
not have the least doubt about this; I 
see this is the ruling feeling as to our 
schools amongst all classes and Churches 
in every part of the land. Now, the 
question is, how is this kind of education 
to be secured? Is public management 
the best way to secure and maintain the 
high character of our schools as training 
places for the young? The only public 
management of which we have had any 
practical experience is the school board 
system, and, however much we may 
approve of their zeal in building schools, 
and of their judgment as well as energy 
in getting children to attend school, 
anyone who has studied their working 
is aware that the management of their 
schools is their weak point, even under 
the guidance of such excellent membersas 
have generally in the first instance been 
elected. It is, however, I fear, more than 
a matter of serious doubt whether we can 
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rely on as good men joining the school 
boards in future, merely to undertake 
the drudgery of managing board schools, 
when the more interesting work of pro- 
viding schools, and of inaugurating a 
new system is over. For it must be re- 
membered that even with the advantage 
of a better class of men than are likely 
to join them in future, many school 
boards up to the present have not 
worked well. If hon. Members will 
read for a few weeks the reports of 
their meetings in Zhe School Board 
Chronicle, and would study the annual 
Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
schools in the Blue Books—let them 
look, for instance, at the recent ones 
respecting Cornwall, Essex, and Suffolk, 
and others — they will see that their 
working is far from satisfactory, as far as 
education is concerned, in no insignificant 
number of cases. As far, therefore, as 
practical experience goes, it is, to say 
the least of it, doubtful whether elective 
bodies are the best managers of schools 
—that is, whether the children’s advan- 
tage will be as well secured under their 
management as under that of private 
managers, who have hitherto maintained 
a high tone in the schools of England. 
A curious Return as to the management 
of schools by school boards has been 
laid upon the Table this year—I think 
on the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Kent (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot). There were, at the date of the 
Return, 874 school boards in England 
and Wales, and yet only about 160 of 
them had appointed managers for their 
schools. These 874 school boards had 
1,754 schools of their own, and for the 
1,541 of these schools which are at- 
tended by girls only, 46 school boards 
only have appointed lady managers to 
the number of 256. Hitherto the suc- 
cessful management of our girls’ schools 
has been very much due to the ladies of 
this country; but when it is found that 
so few of the school boards have ap- 
pointed lady managers, this fact alone 
must suggest another doubt as to the 
fitness of popular bodies for these 
functions. Again out of this large 
number of 874 school boards, with 
1,754 schools, only 407 have arranged 
for the systematic visitation of their 
schools, either by themselves or by 
managers. Thus we have before us 
this picture—in many towns the schools 
left entirely in the hands of the school- 





masters and schoolmistresses; in many 
cases very young persons, who, however 
excellent as teachers, can hardly be con- 
sidered fit for this grave and difficult 
task, without the help of experienced 
managers. Then let us look at Bir- 
mingham, which is supposed to be a 
remarkable town in all educational 
matters, which has gentlemen of un- 
doubted zeal for education on its board, 
and which prides itself on being in 
advance on this subject, I find that its 
school board has appointed no managers 
to its schools. Further, from a report 
in The School Board Chronicle of the pro- 
ceedings of the Birmingham school 
board, which I hold in my hand, I learn 
that an inquiry was made of each mem- 
ber whether they could arrange among 
themselves for the systematic visitation 
of their schools, which have, as I have 
shown, no managers, and they ex- 
pressed their regret that they were too 
busy to do so; and so the schools, so far 
as my knowledge goes, are left without 
any systematic management or visita- 
tion. As compared with this picture, 
surely experience has shown that the 
management of the voluntary schools 
has been, for the most part, one of their 
special advantages. People who really 
care for education and for the children, 
and who make sacrifices of time and 
money for the cause, control them. 
The result has been that voluntary 
schools have been particularly good in 
regard to the moral character of the 
children. Compare them with the best 
accounts of the American and the 
German schools, and I believe the Eng- 
lish voluntary schools will be found to 
bear the palm for good influence over 
the children, the great point upon 
which the country is primarily anxious. 
Therefore, as far as the advantage of 
the children themselves goes, I think 
any impartial judgment must confess 
that that private management carries 
the day. 

But to put this aside, is there some 
overwhelming injustice proposed to be 
created by this Bill which should make 
us overthrow a system which we nearly 
all agree is the best for children? Has 
the Conscience Clause really failed? 
I have looked at the Inspectors’ Reports, 
Report after Report, and certainly the 
only conclusion I can draw is that it has 
not failed. Whenever the public Press 
—and it is watchful in this matter—or 
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letters from individuals, bring to the 
notice of the Department the least case 
of infraction of the Conscience Clause, 
we send down a peremptory order to stop 
the wrong, under pain of the loss of all 
the Government grant. But it has been 
said that the Conscience Clause has a 
very small operation. Well, last autumn 
I wanted to ascertain whether it wasmuch 
used or not, and I sent a circular from 
the Department to all board and volun- 
tary schools—and what was the result ? 
Why, I found from the answers made 
to this circular, that under this much- 
maligned Conscience Clause, the effect 
and value of which it is now the policy 
of the hon. Member for Merthyr to 
deride, a total of over 3,300 children 
have been withdrawn from religious in- 
struction. That is to say, out of 8,586 
public elementary schools of the Church 
of England, scattered all over the coun- 
try, there were withdrawn from reli- 
gious instruction 1,446 children; out of 
1,755 British, Wesleyan, and undenomi- 
national schools, 249 children were with- 
drawn; out of 528 Roman Catholic 
schools, 1,325 children were withdrawn; 
while out of 1,319 board schools 358 
children were withdrawn. This surely 
shows that the Conscience Clause has 
not proved nugatory, but has, to a 
large extent, done the work it was in- 
tended todo. I will not dwell on the 
religious difficulty; but I must say I 
think that this evening’s debate has 
shown that it is the general opinion of 
both sides of the House that this diffi- 
culty is not a real and serious one, and, 
anyhow, that this Bill in no way in- 
creases or creates such a difficulty. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
a religious difficulty does exist, I would 
ask why was it not started when Mr. 
Dixon brought forward his Bill? Mr. 
Dixon stated over and over again that 
his Bill was one for universal direct 
compulsion, but that it contained no 
provision whatever for setting up new 
schools where they already existed, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the De- 
partment. Why was not the religious 
difficulty mentioned then? Well, then, 
I would again ask, has the Government 
Bill aggravated the religious difficulty 
in any way? Perhaps the best answer 
I can give the House to this question 
is to quote from the printed circular 
which was forwarded to me at the Privy 
Council Office. It was marked private, 





but I presume that I may use a printed 
document coming to me in my official 
capacity, and I will appeal to this cir- 
cular as containing the most trustworthy 
information as to whether the Govern- 
ment Bill really aggravates any sup- 
posed religious difficulty. It was written 
after reading my speech on introducing 
the Bill, before it was printed, but it 
goes minutely into details and shows that 
the writers fully understood the main 
features of the Government scheme, and 
it specially states that no power, like that 
of school boards, is given to the new 
school authorities to establish schools, 
and that they are obliged to compel at- 
tendance at the existing schools. This 
document is dated from the Central Non- 
conformist Committee, Birmingham, and 
I will, with the permission of the House, 
read an important passage— 


“‘ The effect of these proposals will be to in- 
troduce both direct and indirect compulsion into 
many parts of the country where Nonconformists 
are numerous, but where the only schools in 
existence are schools connected with the Esta- 
blished Church. The Committee (the Central 
Nonconformist Committee) feel strongly the in- 
justice which is involved in compelling the 
children of Nonconformists to attend schools 
which are established with the avowed intention 
of educating children in the principles of the 
Church of England, and which are under the 
almost irresponsible control of the clergy. But 
practically the injustice already exists. It is 
one of the inevitable evils resulting from the de- 
nominational system. Nonconformists of every 
description are anxious to give their children as 
good an education as possible; but in many 
parts of England they have no choice of schools. 
They are obliged to send their children to the 
schools of the clergy or to leave them unedu- 
cated. We believe, therefore, that the number 
of Nonconformist children who are not actually 
at school, and who would be driven into Church 
schools by Lord Sandon’s Bill, is extremely few. 
The children whom the Bill would reach are for 
the most part children of ignorant or careless 
parents, and it is better that they should be 
driven into the school of the Church than that 
they should receive no education at all. While, 
therefore, we recognize the strength of the ab- 
stract objection to the compulsory proposal of 
the measure, we cannot recommend that these 
proposals should be resisted. In the interest of 
the neglected children and of the country at 
large, we think that they should be accepted.— 
Signed by William Middlemore, J.P. chairman ; 
R. W. Dale, H. W. Crosskey, J. Jenkyn Brown, 
hon. secs. ; I’. Schnadhorst, secretary.” 


This is surely remarkable and unim- 
peachable testimony ; it comes from the 
very heart of the operations of the 
League; it is the deliberate utterance 
of their well-known political Association 
—the Central Nonconformist Committee 
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—which is held to be the mouthpiece of 
the most extreme and active sections of 
the three leading Dissenting communi- 
ties, and is signed by the well-known 
leaders of their party. If I wanted an 
argument to show that the Government 
Bill is one of perfect fairness to the Non- 
conformists as well as to the Church, I 
might well be content to rest my de- 
fence upon this important circular which 
has been forwarded to me. 

But to go back to the hon. Member for 
Merthyr’s Amendment, it is as clear as 
the day that it is not really the question 
of whether it is a good thing or not for the 
children that the schools should be under 
public management. It is the old, old 
story which the House has heard and 
has rejected so often before, ever since 
1870, that a board school should be put 
within the reach of every Nonconfor- 
mist parent. Yes, the real meaning of 
the Amendment is simply the plan which 
Parliament has so often refused to adopt, 
that the voluntary schools should be 
thrown on the rates—a proposal which 
I can hardly fancy the Nonconformists 
or any politicians will find a very pro- 
fitable one to suggest to the ratepayers 
—and then that Parliament should 
create universal school boards. This, 
however, is a proposal which the Go- 
vernment cannot entertain for one 





moment. I regret, in the interests of 
education, that the subject should have 
been brought forward again; but I trust 
that the calmer judgment of the hon. 
Member for Merthyr and his Friends, 
when they have thought over the Bill, 
will lead them to adopt what I believe 
to be the opinion of many of the most 
considerate Nonconformists throughout 
the country, that it has been framed in 
no sectarian spirit whatever, and that it 
will promote the great cause of educa- 
tion without inflicting any injury upon 
the consciences of any of our people. 
However this may be, I confidently 
claim for Her Majesty’s Government 
that, while we have tried to utilize and 
strengthen existing institutions instead 
of setting up new ones, and while we 
have endeavoured to avoid making great 
and sudden changes in the daily habits 
of our people, which would inevitably 
set them against education, we have 
framed our measure in the honest desire 
to make the best, the soundest, and the 
most complete provision for the educa- 
tion of our children, who must in the 
course of time be the citizens and sub- 
jects of this great Empire, and influence 
to a great extent its future destinies. 
I trust for these reasons the House will 
not accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. 
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List, being Pustic Acts of a Local 


Character, are placed amongst the Locan anp Persona Acts. 


i. An Act to render valid Marriages heretofore 
solemnized in the Chapel of Ease of Saint 
James in the parish of Buxton in the county 
of Derby. 

ii, An Act to confirm two Provisional Orders 
made under ‘“‘The Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the 
Acts amending the same. 
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Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
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the Caistor Union, the City of Carlisle, the 
District of Milton-next-Sittingborne, the Bo- 
rough of Northampton, and the District of 
Toxteth Park. 

xiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Local Government Board 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867, 
with reference to the Townships of Cumber- 
worth and Cumberworth- Half, in the West 
Riding of the county of York, and the bo- 
rough of King’s Lynn, in the county of 
Norfolk. 

xv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board relating 
to the Borough of Blackburn, and to the Dis- 
tricts of Downham Market, Melksham, Miln- 
row, and Saint Hellen’s. 

xvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board relating 
to the Districts of Briton Ferry and Clayton, 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Coventry 
Union, the Borough of Nottingham (two), 
and the Districts of Oystermouth and Ripley. 

xvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Gas and Water Works Facili- 
ties Act, 1870, and the Public Health Act, 
1875, relating to the District of Skelmersdale, 
in the county of Lancaster. 

xviii. An Act for vesting Poolbeg Lighthouse 
in the Dublin Port and Docks Board ; and for 
other purposes relating thereto. 

xl. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Aldborough, Cattewater, Gardens- 
town, and Llandudno. 

xli. An Act for confirming certain Provisional | 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, | 


\ 





relating to Brentford Gas, North Middlesex 
Gas, North Ormesby Gas, Retford Gas, Risca 
and Pontymister Gas, Saint Anne’s-on-the 
Sea Gas, Tottenham and Edmonton Gas, 
Worksop Gas, Chiltern Hills Spring Water, 
Flamborough Water, Stockport District Wa- 
ter, Wisbech Water, and Clacton-on-Sea Gas 
and Water. 

xlii. An Act for confirming a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under The 
Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Wantage 
Tramways. 

xliii. An Act to facilitate the assembling and 
training of certain Army Corps. 

xliv. An Act for remedying certain defects in the 
constitution of the district of All Saints, Moss, 
in the County and Diocese of York. 

Ixxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Boroughs of Aberavon, Andover, 
Brighton, and Burnley, the Districts of Mer- 
thyr Tydvil and Pensarn, the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Tadcaster Union, and the 
Borough of Truro. 

xci. An Act to confirm an Order made by the 
Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868, relating to ‘Truro. 

xcii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Chapel-en-le-Frith Gas, 
Cromer Gas, Hythe and Sandgate Gas, Poole 
Gas, Neath Water, Newbury Water, Wantage 
Water, Connah’s Quay Gas and Water, and 
Flint Gas and Water. 

xciii. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Coroners in the County of the City of Dublin. 

xciv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the ‘‘ Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867,” relating to the parish of Wemyss, 
in the county of Fife. 

xev. An Act further to amend the Acts relating 
to Kingstown Harbour. 

xevi. An Act to authorise the sale of Smithfield 
Penitentiary Convict Prison, Dublin. 

xevii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the City of Bristol, the District of 
Burslem, the Borough of Huntingdon (two), 
the District of Newton-in-Mackerfield, and 
the Boroughs of Preston and Ryde. 

xcviii. An Act to enable the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company and the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Company to 
purchase the Waterford, New Ross, and Wex- 
ford Junction Railway from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners ; and to raise Money for 
such purpose. 

cl. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Bristol 
Tramways, Corsham ‘Tramways, Landport, 
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Southsea, and Portsea Tramways, Shepherd’s 
Bush and Priory Road Acton ‘Tramway, and 
Southport Tramways. 

cli. An Act to preserve the Crab and Lobster 
Fisheries on the Coast of Norfolk. 

clii. An Act to alter the Justiciary District of 
the County of Peebles. 

cliii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under ‘The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,” to enable the School Boards for Hail- 
sham, Ilchester, Ingham, Slaugham, Swansea 
(United District), and Swansea Parish, 
Higher and Lower, to put in force “The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and 
the Acts amending the same. 

cliv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
‘*The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for Hornsey to put 
in force ‘The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 

elv. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the Township of Dalkey, 
the Galway Union, the City of Londonderry, 
the Newtownards United Burial Grounds Dis- 
trict, the Omagh Waterworks, and to the 
Wexford Waterworks. 

clvi. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and the 
Metropolitan Commons Amendment Act, 
1869, relating to Barnes Common. 

clvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Paisley. 

clviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under ‘“ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Perth. 

clix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order made 
under the ‘‘ Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1867,” relating to the burgh of Irvine and 
parish of Dundonald, in the county of Ayr. 

elx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for Tolleshunt Major, 
in the county of Essex, to put in force “'The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and 
the Acts amending the same. 

elxi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the borough of Carnarvon, and the 
Districts of Long Eaton, Saint Neots, Shep- 
ton Mallet, Tenbury Wells, Tunbridge Wells, 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Withington, and Whit- 
wood. 

clxii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Treland relating to Waterworks in the Towns 
of Coleraine, Dungannon, Keady, Portrush, 
and Waterford. 

elxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Lerwick. 

exevii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,’ to 
enable the School Board for Cardiff to put in 
force ‘‘ The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 
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exeviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Improvement Act District of 
Bingley (two), the Borough of Brighton, the 
Districts of Chatham and Gillingham, the 
Special Drainage District of Norton, the Dis- 
trict of North Bierley, the Borough of Notting- 
ham, the Improvement Act District of Rams- 
gate, the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent (two), 
and the Rural Sanitary District of the Ulver- 
stone Union. 

excix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Chelmsford and 
Merthyr Tydvil, and the Borough of Peter- 
borough (two). 

ec. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State for the improvement of an unhealthy 
area in the Whitechapel District, and an un- 
healthy area in the Limehouse District, with- 
in the Metropolis. 

eci. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Boroughs of Bath and Birming- 
ham, the District of Brentford, the Special 
Drainage District of Burgess Hill, the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Caistor Union, the 
District of Castleford, the Boroughs of Guild- 
ford, Hanley, Liverpool, Rochester, and War- 
wick, and the District of Worthing. 

ecii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Borough of Birmingham, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Chesterfield 
Union, the Districts of Dawlish and Keswick, 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Leek 
Union, the Borough of Maidstone, the Dis- 
tricts of Mistley, Moss Side, and Southend, 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Tadcaster 
Union, and the Districts of Wallasey and 
Weston-super-Mare. 

eciii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the District of Bilbrough, the Im- 
provement Act Districts of Bournemouth and 
Cirencester, the Districts of Clay Lane, Ec- 
cleshill, Felling, Nelson, and Normanton, the 
Improvement Act District of Runcorn, and 
the Districts of Stow-on-the-Wold, Sunder- 
land, and Tormoham. 

eciv. An Act to provide for the collection and 
distribution of certain Assets of a former 
Savings Bank at Tralee. 

ecxxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Boroughs of Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Nottingham, and Swansea. 

ecxxxvi. An Act for improvement of the 
Harbour of Ardglass, in the county of 
Down. 

ecxxxvii. An Act for the improvement of the 
Navigation of the Lough and River Erne. 

ecxxxvili. An Act to authorise the acquisi- 
tion of a site in Bow Street for the erection 
of a new Police Court and Police Station and 
Offices. 

eexxxix. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,” to enable the School Board for Lon- 
don to put in force ‘“‘ The Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 
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LOCAL ACTS. 





The Titles to which the Letter P. is prefixed are Public Acts 
of a Local Character. 





Pp, i. AX Act to render valid Marriages here- 

tofore solemnised in the Chapel of 

Ease of Saint James in the parish of Buxton 
in the county of Derby. 

P, ii. An Act to confirm two Provisional Orders 
made under “ The Drainage and Improve- 
ment of: Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the 
Acts amending the same. 

P, iii. An Act to enable Her Majesty’s Post- 
master General to acquire a site for the 
extension of the Manchester General Post 
Office. 

Pp, iv. An Act to amend the Act for making 
regulations as to the Office of Clerk of the 
Peace for the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

v. An Act to confirm the holding of certain 
Lands by the Derby Gaslight and Coke 
Company, to enable that Company to raise 
additional Capital, and for other purposes. 

vi. An Act to authorise the Ely, Haddenham, 
and Sutton Railway Company to extend their 
authorised Railway to the Saint Ives and 
March Railway of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way; to change their name; and for other 
purposes. 

vii. An Act to authorise the Scotswood, New- 
burn, and Wylam Railway and Dock Com- 
pany to abandon the Construction of the 


Bridge in the county of Northumberland, 
to change their name; and for other pur- 
poses. 

fp, viii. An Act to confirm two Provisional 
Orders made under “ The Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and 
the Acts amending the same. 

ix. An Act to authorise an Extension of Time 
for purchasing Land and completing the 
Railway authorised by the Manchester and 
Milford Railway (Devils Bridge Branch) Act, 
1878. 

x. An Act to authorise the Folkestone Gas and 
Coke Company to acquire further Lands; to 
extend théir Works; to raise additional Ca- 
pital ; and for other purposes. 

xi. An Act to authorise the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company to make further Ar- 
rangements for the Investment of their Re- 
serve Fund ; and for other purposes. 

xii. An Act to enable the Shepton Mallet 
Waterworks Company to construct additional 
Works and to raise further Capital; and for 
other purposes, 


| 








P. xiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Borough of Arundel, the District 
of Bacup, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Caistor Union, the City of Carlisle, the 
District of Milton-next-Sittingborne, the 
Borough of Northampton, and the District of 
Toxteth Park. 

P. xiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Local Government Board 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867, 
with reference to the townships of Cumber- 
worth and Cumberworth-Half, in the West 
Riding of the county of York, and the borough 
of King’s Lynn, in the county of Norfolk. 

P. xv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the borough of Blackburn, and to the 
Districts of Downham Market, Melksham, 
Milnrow, and Saint Hellen’s. 

P. xvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Districts of Briton Ferry and 
Clayton, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Coventry Union, the Borough of Nottingham 
(two), and the Districts of Oystermouth and 
Ripley. 


| P. xvii. An Act t fi Provisional Ord 
Dock and Branch Railway near Scotswood | ane Sve Sa 5 Seen rae 


of the Local Government Board under the 
provisions of the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870, and the Public Health 
Act, 1875, relating to the District of Skel- 
mersdale, in the county of Lancaster. 

P. xviii. An Act for vesting Poolbeg Light- 
house in the Dublin Port and Docks Board ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 

xix. An Act to enlarge the Powers of the South 
Alloa Dock Company. 

xx. An Act for the Reduction of the Nominal 
Capital of The Assam Company. 

xxi. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to George Tomlinson Bous- 
field for improvements in Lacing Devices 
and in the Mode of Lacing and Fastening 
Wearing Apparel and other Articles with the 
same. 

xxii. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to Charles Henry Hall for 
Improvements in Steam Pumps or Apparatus 
for Elevating Fluids by Steam. 

xxiii. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to Edward Milner for Im- 
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rovements in the Method of producing White 
Pigments from Lead. 

xxiv. An Act for empowering the British Gas- 
light Company, Limited, to enlarge their 
Works, to extend their Limits, and to expend 
further Capital at Kingston-upon-Hull; and 
for other purposes. 

xxv. An Act for empowering the Local Board 
for the District of Padiham and Hapton, in 
the county of Lancaster, to acquire the Under- 
taking of the Padiham Gaslight and Coke 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

xxvi. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Leicester to 
construct additional Works for the Prevention 
of Floods in the Borough; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xxvii. An Act for extending the time for the 
completion of the Works authorised by “The 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands Supple- 
mental Act (Ireland), 1868.” 

xxviii. An Act for extending the time limited 
by The Pegwell Bay Reclamation and Sand- 
wich Haven. Improvement Act, 1873, for the 
Purchase of Land and the Completion of 
Works; and for other purposes. 

xxix. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to William Cameron Sillar, 
Robert George Sillar, and George William 
Wigner, for Improvements in deodorising 
and purifying Sewage and making Manure 
therefrom. 

xxx. An Act to provide for the closing of the 
Coombe Hill Canal Navigation, and the Sale 
of the Site thereof ; and for other purposes. 

xxxi. An. Act for extending the Boundary of 
the Borough of Romsey, in the county of 
Southampton; and for other purposes. 

xxxii. An Act for incorporating the Maidenhead 
Gas Company, and for conferring: upon them 
powers for the supply of Gas to the borough 
of Maidenhead and certain neighbouring 
places in the counties of Berks and Bucking- 
ham ; and for other purposes. 

xxxiii. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and 
District Water Trustees to abandon their au- 
thorised Edgelaw Reservoir, and to construct 
the same on another Site, and also to construct 
a Reservoir at Rosebery, and other Works, 
and to make further provision for the supply 
of Water to their District, and otherwise; 
and for other purposes. 

xxxiv. An Act for amending the Act (Local) of 
the thirteenth year of Her present Majesty, 
chapter five, commonly known as the Brighton 
Improvement (Purchase of Royal Pavilion, 
&c.) Act; and for other purposes. 

xxxv. An Act to confer further powers on the 
City of Glasgow Union Railway Company, 
the Glasgow and South-western Railway 
Company, and the North British Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

xxxvi. An Act to grant further powers to the 
Rossendale Union Gas Company. 

xxxvii. An Act to amend and extend the 
Thames Tunnel Act, 1866, and for other 
purposes. 

xxxvili. An Act for incorporating the Erwood 
Bridge Company, and for empowering them 
to construct a Bridge over the River Wye, 
with approaches thereto, in the counties of 
Brecon and Radnor; and for. other pur- 
poses. 
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xxxix, An Act for improving certain Waste 

- Lands called Flookersbrook, in the Townships 
of Newton and Hoole and County of Chester ; 
and for other purposes. 

Pp. xl. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, relating to Aldborough, Cattewater, 
Gardenstown, and Llandudno. 

Pp, xli. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Brentford Gas, North 
Middlesex Gas, North Ormesby Gas, Retford 
Gas, Risca and Pontymister Gas, Saint 
Anne’s-on-the-Sea Gas, Tottenham and Ed- 
monton Gas, Worksop Gas, Chiltern Hills 
Spring Water, Flamborough Water, Stock- 
port District Water, Wisbech Water, and 
Clacton-on-Sea Gas and Water. 

Pp, xlii. An Act for confirming a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade under 
The Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Wan- 
tage Tramways. 

P, xliii. An Act to facilitate the assembling and 
training of certain Army Corps. 

Pp, xliv. An Act for remedying certain defects 
in the constitution of the District of All 
Saints, Moss, in the County and Diocese of 
York. 

xlv. An Act for varying the Purposes of the 
Trust constituted by Allan Glen ; for incorpo- 
rating the Trustees of Allan Glen’s Institu- 
tion in the City of Glasgow; for conferring 
powers upon the Trustees; and for other 
purposes. 

xlvi. An Act for the abandonment of the Rail- 
way authorised to be made by the “ Mid- 
Wales Railway (Western Extensions) Act, 
1855.” 

xlvii. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Furness Railway Company, for the Con- 
struction of Works, the Acquisition of Lands, 
the Raising of Money, and otherwise in rela- 
tion to their Undertaking; and for other 
purposes. 

xviii. An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to make a Wet Dock, 
Timber Basin, Quays, and other Works at 
Grangemouth, and to improve the Navigation 
of the River Carron; for altering the rates 
leviable at the Harbour of Grangemouth ; 
for extending the period limited for the 
acquisition by the said Company of Lands 
near that Port; and for other purposes. 

xlix. An Act to grant further powers to the 
Chesterfield Waterworks and Gaslight Com- 


pany. 

1. An Act for empowering the York New Water- 
works Company to construct additional Works; 
to raise additional Capital ; and for other pur- 


poses. 

li. An Act to authorise the construction of Rail- 
ways in Cumberland, to be called the Cleator 
and Workington Junction Railway. 

lii. An Act to enable the East London Railway 
Company to make a New Junction with the 
Main Line of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

liii. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Glasgow and South-western Railway 
Company for the construction of Works and 
the acquisition of Lands; for converting and 
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consolidating the several classes of their 
Shares and Stocks; and for other purposes. | 

liv. An Act to authorise the widening of parts 
of the London and Blackwall Railway and the 
enlargement of some of the Stations ; to autho- 
rise agreements with other Companies; and 
for other purposes. 

lv. An Act to vest in the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company the Under- 
taking of the Tunbridge Wells and East- 
bourne Railway Company, and to make 
better provision for railway communication 
to Eastbourne. 

lvi. An Act to make better Provision for the 
Maintenance of the Royal Albert Hall. 

lvii. An Act for authorising the deviation of 
the line of a Sewer to be constructed in pur- 
suance of the West Kent Main Sewerage Act, 
1875, and for amending that Act; and for 
other purposes. 

lviii. An Act to authorise ‘the Whitehaven, 
Cleator, and Egremont Railway Company to 
make new Railways in the county of Cumber- 
land; to raise further Capital; and for other 
purposes. 

lix. An Act for incorporating the Wilts and 
Berks Canal Company; for the transfer to 
them of the Undertaking of the Wilts and 
Berks Canal Navigation; and for other pur- 
poses. 

lx. An Act to extend the Municipal Boundaries 
of the Burgh of Galashiels; to provide for 
the maintenance by the Corporation of the 
Roads and Streets within the burgh, and to 
bring in a supply of Water thereto; and for 
other purposes. 

lxi. An Act to define, alter, and extend the 
Boundaries of the Borough and Urban Sani- 
tary District of Newport in the Isle of 
Wight ; and for other purposes. 

lxii. An Act to amend, vary, and extend the 
powers of the Scottish Equitable Life As- 
surance Society ; and for other purposes re- 
lating thereto. 

lxiii. An Act to incorporate a Company with 
Powers to erect Machinery {for raising and 
lowering Passengers, Vehicles, Animals, and 
Goods between the Quayside and the Castle 
Yard at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

lxiv. An Act for enabling the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to make certain railways and 
other works, and to acquire certain lands, in 
the counties of Lanark, Stirling, Edinburgh, 
Renfrew, and Forfar ; for abandoning certain 
authorised works in the county of Forfar ; 
for extending the periods limited by certain 
former Acts; for sanctioning certain modifi- 
cations of a scheme for the conversion and 
consolidation of certain classes of Shares and 
Stock in the said Company; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixv. An Act to amend “The Vale of Clyde 
Tramways Act, 1871.” 

lxvi. An Act to authorise the Duke of Cornwall 
and the Sutton Harbour Improvement Com- 
pany to enter into and carry into effect Agree- 
ments for certain purposes. 

lxvii. An Act for dissolving the Gorleston and 

Southtown Gaslight and Coke Company, 

Limited, for re-incorporating the Proprietors 

therein with others, and for conferring powers 

on the Company so to be incorporated; and 
for other purposes. 
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‘| Ixxxi. An Act for making 
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lxviii. An Act for authorising the Great East- 
ern Railway Company to make several Rail- 
ways and other works, and for conferring on 
them further powers in relation to their Un- 
dertaking and the Undertakings of certain 
other Companies: and for other purposes. 

lxix. An Act to authorise the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board to improve the river en- 
trance to the Canada Basin; and for other 
purposes. : 

lxx. An Act for enabling the Caledonian and 
the Glasgow and South-western Railway 
Companies jointly to acquire certain lands 
and execute certain works in the counties 
of Lanark and Renfrew; for authorising the 
diversion of a certain road, and of certain 
anthorised Tramways in connexion there- 
with : and for other purposes. 

Ixxi. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Company of Proprietors of the Plymouth 
Dock Waterworks for the supply of water 
and otherwise in relation to their under- 
taking ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxii. An Act to enable the Yearly Conference 
of the People called Methodists to delegate 
or confer certain powers to or upon Confe- 
rences in Australasia and elsewhere, and to con- 
firm past Acts in relation thereto; and for 
other purposes. 

lxxiii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
a Railway from the Burry Port and Gwend- 
reath Valley Railway to the Line of the Cen- 
tral Wales and Carmarthen Junction Rail- 
way Company ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxiv. An Act to amalgamate the Undertakings 
of the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Companies; and for other purposes. 

lxxv. An Act for promoting the winding up of 
the Western Bank of Scotland, and providing 
for the disposal and discharge of the remain- 
ing assets and liabilities of the Bank ; and for 
other purposes. 

lxxvi. An Act to enable the Board of Way- 
wardens of the Edgware Highway District 
to make certain Payments to tie Local Board 
of the Willesden Urban Sanitary District, 
out of the Income of Trust Estates and 
Funds vested in them under ‘“ The Metropolis 
(Kilburn and Harrow) Roads Act, 1872,” 
to vary the provisions of the said Act, to 
discharge the said Waywardens from the 
obligation to maintain portions of certain 
Roads ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxvii. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the Merionethshire Railway. 

Ixxviii. An Act for the abandonment of the 
Llanfyllin and Llangynog Railway. 

lxxix. An Act for enabling the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to make a new Street from 
Sun Street to Worship Street; to undertake * 
certain duties in connexion with the Chelsea 
Embankment ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxx. An Act to authorise the City of Norwich 
Waterworks Company to raise additional 
Capital, and to extend their Limits of Supply ; 
te for other purposes. 

a Railway from 
Ruthin to Carrig-y-Druidion, in the County 
of Denbigh. 

lxxxii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Great Yarmouth in the county of Norfolk to 
Stalham in the same county; and for other 


purposes. 
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lxxxiii. An Act to extend the time for the 
purchase of lands for and for the construction 
of the Forth Bridge Railway. 

lxxxiv. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company ; and for other p 8. 

lxxxv. An Act enabling the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board to enlarge or rebuild Carlisle 
Bridge, and to construct eastward thereof an 
opening bridge over the Liffey; providin 
funds for the execution of those works ; an 
for other purposes. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for transferring to the National 
Assurance Company of Ireland the business 
of the Liberal Annuity Company of Dublin ; 
for amending the Charter of the first-named 
Company; and for other purposes. 

P. lxxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Boroughs of Aberavon, 
Andover, Brighton, and Burnley, the Districts 
of Merthyr Tydvil and Pensarn, the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Tadcaster Union, and 
the Borough of Truro. 

Ixxxviii. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the Sutton Bridge Dock Company for the 
Construction of Works, the raising of Money, 
and otherwise in relation to their Under- 
taking ; and for other purposes. 

lxxxix. An Act to enable the Local Boards for 
the Districts of Leigh and Hindley, both in 
the county of Lancaster, to construct Water- 
works and to supply Water, and for trans- 
ferring to them certain rights of the South 
Lancashire Waterworks Company; and for 
other purposes. 

xc. An Act for dissolving and re-incorporating 
the Slaithwaite Gaslight Cummins, Linaibed, 
and granting powers for supplying with -Gas 
the Township of Slaithwaite and certain 
neighbouring Townships and Places in the 
the West Riding of the county of York. 

P. xci. An Act to confirm an Order made by 
the Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, relating to Truro. 

P, xcii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Gas, Cramer Gas, Hythe and Sandgate Gas, 
Poole Gas, Neath Water, Newbury Water, 
Wantage Water, Connah’s Quay Gas and 
Water, and Flint Gas and Water. 

P, xciii. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Coroners in the County of the City of Dublin. 

Pp, xciv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the “ Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867,” relating to the parish of Wemyss, 
in the county of Fife. 

Pp, xcv. An Act further to amend the Acts re- 
lating to Kingstown Harbour. 

P, xcvi. An Act to authorise the sale of Smith- 
field Penitentiary Convict Prison, Dublin. 

Pp, xcvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the City of Bristol, the District of 
Burslem, the Borough of Huntingdon (two), 
the District of Newton-in-Mackerfield, and 
the Boroughs of Preston and Ryde. 

Pp, xcviii. An Act to enable the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company and the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway 
Company to purchase the Waterford, New 
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Ross, and Wexford Junction Railway from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners; and 
to raise Money for such purpose. 

xcix. An Act for making a Railway in the 
County of Surrey, to be called ‘‘ The Cater- 
ham and Godstone Valley Railway.” 

c. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the Borough of Huddersfield to 
abandon the enlargement of Wessenden Reser- 
voir, and to construct a new Reservoir in lieu 
thereof; to make new Streets and Street 
Improvements ; to extend the limits of Gas 
and Water supply; and to make further pro- 
vision for the improvement and Government 
of the Borough; and for other purposes. 

ci. An Act for incorporating the Kildwick 
Parish Gas Company, and authorising them 
to supply Gas in the Parish of Kildwick, in 
the West Riding of the County of York; 
and for other purposes. 

cii. An Act for enabling the North-eastern 
Railway Company to make new Railways and 
Works, and for conferring additional powers 
on the Company in relation to their own 
Undertaking and the Undertakings of other 
Companies ; and for other purposes. 

ciii. An Act for extending the time for the 
completion of Works authorised to be con- 
structed by the Paisley Waterworks Commis- 
sioners; for reviving the powers of compul- 
sory purchase of Lands for the purposes of 
certain of those Works; for authorising those 
Commissioners to construct additional Works, 
to supply Water by measure, and to borrow 
further Money; for the prevention of waste 
of the Water supplied by them ; and for other 
purposes. 

civ. An Act for creating a Commission for 
Lighting and Buoying the Upper Mersey ; 
for authorising that Commission to levy and 
receive certain Rates and Dues; and for other 


purposes. 
ev. An Act to amend the qualification of persons 
entitled to vote in the Election of Trustees 
for the Town and Harbour of Whitehaven; 
to extend the periods for the compulsory pur- 
chase of Lands and for the completion of cer- 
tain authorised Works; to authorise and alter 
certain tolls, rates, duties, and charges; to 
grant further powers to the trustees with 
reference to the Harbour, and with reference 
to the supply of Water; and with referenco 
to the Town of Whitehaven, and other pur- 


poses. 

evi. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the parish of Uppingham, in the county of 
Rutland ; and for other purposes. 

cvii. An Act to authorise the Bristol United 
Gaslight Company to purchase additional 
Lands, and erect Works for the manufacture 
and storage of Gas and residual products 
thereon, and to construct two Bridges across 
Avon Street. Amendment of Acts. 

eviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
authorised Kelvin Valley Railway to Kilsyth, 
in the county of Stirling ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

cix. An Act for authorising the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
to make a Railway from their Railway at 
Chichester to their Mid-Sussex and Midhurst 
Junction Railway at Midhurst; and for other 


purposes. 
2U 
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ex. An Act to authorise the levy of a Rate in 
aid of the Letterkenny Railway; to extend 
the time for completing that Undertaking ; 
and to make further provisions with reference 
thereto. 

exi. An Act to amend various’ Acts relating to 
Rochester Bridge, in the county of Kent, and 
to make further provisions for the election of 
Wardens and Assistants and Auditors of 
Rochester Bridge; and for other matters re- 
lating thereto. 

exii. An Act to authorise the Felixstowe Rail- 
way and Pier Company to construct a Tidal 
Basin or Dock and other works at Felixstowe 
inthe county of Suffolk; and for other purposes. 

exiii. An Act for authorising the Southampton 
Dock Company to construct a Graving Dock. 

cxiv. An Act to provide for the closing of the 
Ivel Navigation; the extinction of the Com- 
mission ; and for other purposes. 

exv. An Act for vesting the Somerset and Dorset 
Railway in the London and South-western and 
Midland Railway Companies by way of Lease ; 
and for other purposes. 

exvi. An Act to authorise the Purchase by the 
London and South-western Railway Company 
of the Exeter and Crediton Railway, and the 
removal of the Broad Gauge Rails on that and 
other Railways in North Devon ; and for other 
purposes. 

exvii. An Act to make further provision with 
respect to the winding up of the affairs of the 
Sittingbourne and Sheerness Railway Com- 
pany ; the Payment of their remaining Debts, 
and the Distribution of any Surplus of Assets ; 
the Dissolution of the Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

exviii. An Act to empower the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Stock- 
ton-on-Tees to erect Cattle and other Markets: 
and for other purposes. 

exix. An Act for extending the boundaries of 
the Municipal Borough of Walsall, in the 
county of Stafford, and for transferring to the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
Borough, the powers, duties, and property of 
the Commissioners acting under The Walsall 
Improvement and Market Act, 1848, and for 
authorising the Purchase by the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of so much of the Gas 
Undertaking, late of the Birmingham and 
Staffordshire Gas Light Company, as relates 
to the supply of Gas within the Borough; and 
for other purposes. 

exx. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Pier, Carriage Road or Promenade, Tramway, 
and Waterworks at or near Rosstrevor, in the 
county of Down. 

cxxi. An Act to extend the time limited by 
“The Bromley Direct Railway Act, 1874,” for 
the completion of the Railway and Works con- 
nected therewith. 

exxii. An Act for empowering the Local Board 
for the District of Blackrod, in the county of 
Lancaster, to make Waterworks, and to supply 
their district with Water ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exxili. An Act for dissolving the Sutton Gas 
Light and Coke Company (Limited), for re- 
incorporating the Proprietors therein with 
others, and for conferring powers on the 
Company so to be inneepertier ; and for other 
purposes. 
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exxiv. An Act to provide for the Amalgamation 
of the Deeside and Aboyne and Braemar 
Railway Companies with the Great North of 
Scotland Railway Company; and for other 


purposes. 3 

exxv. An Act to authorise the abandonment of 
Railway No. 1 authorised by ‘The North 
Wales Narrow Gauge Railways Act, 1872,” 
and to enable the North Wales Narrow Gauge 
Railways Company to raise further Capital ; 
and for other purposes. 

exxvi. An Act for dissolving and re-incorporat- 
ing the Redcar Gas Company, Limited, and 
granting powers for supplying with Gas the 
town of Redcar and certain neighbouring 
townships and places in the North Riding of 
the county of York; and for other pur- 


oses. 

exxvii. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Southport to 
construct New Streets and other Works: to 
construct a New Promenade: to purchase the 
Undertaking of the Southport Tramways Com- 
pany, Limited ; to make further provisions for 
the Improvement of the Borough; and for 
other purposes. 

exxviii. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
Powers on the Spennymoor and Tudhoe Gas 
Company. 

exxix. An Act to extendand amend the Humber 
Conservancy Acts, 1852, 1868,. and 1871, 
and to confer further powers on the Humber 
Conservancy Commissioners; and for other 
purposes. 

exxx. An Act for acquisition by the Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Council of the City of 
Edinburgh of the West Princes Street Gardens 
there, for the purpose of the same being laid 
open to the Public; and for the acquisition of 
lands at Inverleith for the formation of an 
Arboretum and Public Park and Pleasure 
Ground ; and for other purposes. 

exxxi. An Act to confer further powers on the 
‘Halesowen and Bromsgrove Branch Railways 
Company ; and for other purposes, 

exxxii. An Act for better supplying with Gas 
the parish or township of Horncastle, in the 
county of Lincoln. 

exxxiii. An Aet for vesting in the London and 
North-western Railway Company the Under- 
taking of the Sirhowy Railway Company. 

exxxiv. An Act to authorise the North British 
Railway Company to make a Railway to con- 
nect their Edinburgh and Glasgow Line, and 
Glasgow, Dumbarton, and Helensburgh 
Branch, also a Sea Wall at Burntisland, and 
other Works, in the counties of Edinburgh 
and Lanark ; to acquire additional Lands; to 
stop up certain Streets in Glasgow; to abandon 
parts of the Undertaking authorised by ‘‘ The 
North British Railway Act, 1873 ;” to extend 
the Time for purchase of Land and completing 
other Railways, and for the sale of Super- 
fluous Lands; to confirm an Agreement be- 
tween the Leith Harbour and Dock Commis- 
sioners and the Company ; to amalgamate with 
the Company the Peebles, Penicuick, and 
Berwickshire Railway Companies; to authorise 
the Company to subscribe to the Edinburgh, 
Loanhead, and Roslin Railway Company ; to 
confer various Powers upon the Company with 

ps to their Capital and Borrowing Powers; 


and for other purposes, 
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exxxv. An Act to authorise the North British 
Railway Company to make certain Railways 
and Works in Fifeshire, and to provide for 
the vesting of one of such Railways in the 
Forth Bridge Railway Company with work- 
iug powers to the North British Railway 
Company ; to provide for the construction of 
certain portions of the Forth Bridge Un- 
dertaking ; to reduce the Capital and bor- 
rowing powers of the Dunfermline and 
Queensferry Railway Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

exxxvi. An Act to extend the limits of supply 
of the Southampton Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, and to enable them to raise additional 
Capital. 

exxxvii. An Act to enable the Gorsedda Junc- 
tion and Portmadoc Railways Company to 
maintain two existing diverted portions of 
Railway in the Parishes of Ynyscynhaiarn 
and Llanfihangel y Pennant, in the county 
of Carnarvon, and to make a Siding in the 
said parish of Ynyscynhaiarn; and to raise 
further capital ; and for other purposes. 

exxxviii. An Act for incorporating a Company 
and authorising them to make and maintain 
a Quay Wall or Embankment on the Shore 
of Stonehouse Pool, in the county of Devon, 
and other Works for the Improvement of 
Stonehouse Pool, and a short Line of Rail- 
way to connect the Quay and Works with the 
Devon and Cornwall Railway ; and for other 
purposes. 

exxxix. An Act for extending the Boundaries 
of the Burgh of Burntisland for Municipal 
and Police Purposes; for transferring to and 
vesting in the Corporation the Undertaking 
by means of which the Burgh is at present 
supplied with Water ; for empowering the 
Corporation to construct additional Water- 
works, and to supply Water to the extended 
Burgh and places adjacent; and for other 
purposes. 

exl. An Act to empower the Colney Hatch Gas 
Company to raise additional Capital; and for 
other purposes. 

exli. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making a Railway in the county of Here- 
ford from the Great Western Railway at 
Pontrilas to Dorstone ; and for other purposes. 

exlii. An Act for enabling the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company to construct 
a new Road or Street at Cork; to acquire 
additional Lands ; to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other purposes. 

exliii. An Act for conferring further Powers 
on the Great Western Railway Company in 
relation to their own Undertaking and the 
Undertakings of other Companies; and for 
other purposes. 

exliv. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company. 

exly. An Act for enabling the Midland Rail- 
way Company to construct New Railways 
and other Works; to acquire additional 
Lands; to raise further Capital; and for other 

oses. 

exlvi. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Railways between King’s Lynn and Fa- 
kepham, in the county of Norfolk; and for 
other purposes connected with the said Un- 
dertaking. 
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exlvii. An Act to enable the Corporation of 
Queenborough to lay down or erect Buoys and 
Lights; to place Moorings; to regulate the 
use and navigation of West Swale; to regu- 
late tolls, dues, and duties ; to borrow money ; 
and for other purposes. 

exlviii. An Act to enable the Local Board for 
the district of Tipton, in the county of Staf- 
ford, to purchase from the Corporation of 
Birmingham so much of the Gas Undertaking 
acquired by them as is situate in the parish of 
Tipton, and to light with Gas the said Parish; 
and for other purposes. 

exlix. An Act to enable the West Bromwich 
Improvement Commissioners to purchase 
from the Corporation of Birmingham so much 
of the Gas Undertaking acquired by them as 
is situate in the parish of West Bromwich, in 
the county of Stafford, and to light with Gas 
the said parish ; and for other purposes. 

P. cl. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
Bristol Tramways, Corsham Tramways, Land- 
port, Southsea, and Portsea Tramways, Shep- 
herd’s Bush and Priory Road Acton Tram- 
way, and Southport Tramways. 

P, cli. An Act to preserve the Crab and Lobster 
Fisheries on the Coast of Norfolk. 

P. clii. An Act to alter the Justiciary District 
of the County of Peebles. 

P. cliii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,” to enable the School Boards for Hails- 
ham, Ilchester, Ingham, Slaugham, Swan- 
sea (United District), and Swansea Parish, 
Higher and Lower, to put in force “The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and 
the Acts amending the same. 

P. cliv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” 
to enable the School Board for Hornsey to 
put in force “The Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845,’ and the Acts amending 
the same. 

P. clv. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland relating to the Township 
of Dalkey, the Galway Union, the City of 
Londonderry, the Newtownards United Bu- 
rial Grounds District, the Omagh Water- 
works, and to the Wexford Waterworks. 

P. clvi. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and the 
Metropolitan Commons Amendment Act, 1869, 
relating to Barnes Common. 

P. clvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Paisley. 

P. clviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under ‘“ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Perth. 

Pp. clix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the “ Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, relating to the Burgh of Irvine and 
parish of Dundonald, in the county of Ayr. 

P. clx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 

‘made by the Education Department under 
‘“*The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
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enable the School Board for Tolleshunt Major, 
in the county of Essex, to put in force “ The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and 
the Acts amending the same. 

Pp. clxi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Borough of Carnarvon, and the 
Districts of Long Eaton, Saint Neots, Shepton 
Mallet, Tenbury Wells, Tunbridge Wells, 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Withington, and Whit- 
wood. 

Pp. elxii. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland relating to Waterworks in 
the Towns of Coleraine, Dungannon, Keady, 
Portrush, and Waterford. 

P. clxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Lerwick. 

elxiv. An Act for making a Railway from Green- 
castle to Kilkeel, with a Branch to Kilkeel 
Harbour, and a Pier at Greencastle, in the 
County of Down. 

elxv. An Act for the Arrangement of the Affairs 
uf the Belfast, Holywood, and Bangor Railway 
Company. 

elxvi. An Act to authorise the Construction of a 
Railway from Dunton Green to Westerham, 
both in the County of Kent, and for other 
purposes connected with the said Railway. 

celxvii. An Act to provide for the Local Go- 
vernment of the Royal and Parliamentary 
Burgh of Campbeltown, in the County of 
Argyll, for the Improvement of the Harbour 
thereof, and for supplying Gas and Water to 
the Burgh; and for other purposes. 

clxviii. An Act to authorise the Charnwood 
Forest Railway Company to make Branch 
Railways near Coalville; and for other pur- 
poses. 

elxix. An Act for providing an additional supply 
of Water to the Burgh of Dunfermline and 
places adjacent; and for other purposes. 

clxx. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany with relation to their Undertaking. 

elxxi. An Act to authorise the Smethwick Local 
Board of Health to manufacture and supply 
Gas within their District; and for other pur- 
poses. 

elxxii. An Act to transfer the undertaking of 
the Anglesey Central Railway Company to 
the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany ; to provide for winding-up the affairs 
of the Anglesey Central Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

elxxiii. An Act for the improvement of the 
Harbour of Leven, and to authorise the con- 
struction of a Wet Dock and other Works; 
and for other purposes. 

elxxiv. An Act to amend “ The Peterhead Har- 
bours Acts, 1873;’’ to confer further powers 
upon the Trustees of the Harbours of Peter- 
head ; and for other purposes. 

elxxv. An Act for granting further powers to 
the Commissioners acting in execution of the 
Act relating to Scarborough Harbour ; to alter 
the rates leviable under that Act; and for 
other purposes. 

clxxvi. An Act for dissolving the Sevenoaks Gas 

Company, Limited, for re-incorporating the 

Proprietors therein with others, and for con- 
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ferring on the Company so to be incorporated 
powers to supply Gas to the parish of Seven- 
oaks and certain neighbouring parishes and 
certain neighbouring parishes and places in 
the county of Kent; and for other purposes. 

clxxvii. An Act to extend the time for making 
the Waterford and Wexford Railway; and 
for other purposes in relation thereto. 

elxxviii. An Act to provide for the uniting the 
Parish of Saint Werburgh in the City of 
Bristol to the adjoining Parish of All Saints, 
and for the removing the Parish Church of 
Saint Werburgh and the re-erecting the same 
in a new Parish to be formed in the said City ; 
and for other purposes. 

elxxix. An Act for extending the Municipal and 
Police Boundaries of the Burgh of Kirkcaldy ; 
for empowering the Corporation to purchase 
the Undertaking of the Kirkcaldy Gaslight 
Company, and to supply Gas; for extending 
the compulsory limits of Water Supply; and 
for other purposes. 

elxxx. An Act for conferring additional powers 
on the London and North-western Railway 
Company in relation to their own Under- 
taking and the Undertakings of other Com- 
panies ; and for other purposes. 

elxxxi. An Act for authorising the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
to make new Branch Railways and other 
works; for conferring upon them additional 
powers ; and for other purposes. 

elxxxii. An Act to enable the Romford Canal 
Company to raise additional Capital. 

clxxxiii. An Act to authorise the Tunbridge 
Wells Gas Company to acquire a new Site for 
the erection of Gas Works, and to confer 
further powers upon that Company ; and for 
other purposes. 

elxxxiv. An Act to authorise an Extension of 
Time to the Didcot, Newbury, and South- 
ampton Junction Railway Company for pur- 
chasing Land and completing their Railway ; 
and for other purposes. 

elxxxv. An Act to consolidate and amend the 
Acts relating to the Dewsbury and Heck- 
mondwike Waterworks, and to authorise the 
construction of new works, and for other 
purposes. 

elxxxvi. An Act for enabling the Corporation 
of the Borough of Lancaster to extend their 
Waterworks and to make Street Improve- 
ments; and for other purposes. 

elxxxvii. An Act for incorporating the South 
Hants Waterworks Company ; and for other 
purposes, 

clxxxviii. An Act to confirm Agreements be- 
tween the Swansea Harbour Trustees and the 
Corporation of Swansea, the Great Western 
and the Midland Railway Companies for the 
Leasing to that Corporation and to those 
Companies of Wharves and other accommo- 
dation at the Docks authorised to be con- 
structed by the Swansea Harbour Act, 1874: 
and for other purposes. 

clxxxix. An Act for making a Railway from 
Halesworth to Southwold, with Branches 
therefrom, all in the County of Suffolk. 

exc. An Act for dissolving the Blackrod Gas 

Company, Limited, for re-incorporating the 

Proprietors therein with others, and for con- 

ferring powers on the Company so to be in- 

corporated to supply Gas to the township of 
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Blackrod and certain neighbouring townships 
and places in the county of Lancaster; and 
for other purposes. 

exci. An Act to enable the Oldbury Local 
Board of Health to purchase from the Corpo- 
ration of Birmingham so much of the Gas 
Undertaking belonging to them as is situate 
in the District of Oldbury, in the county of 
Worcester, and to light with Gas the said 
District ; and for other purposes. 


excii. An Act to enable the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Water Company to construct addi- 
tional Works and raise additional Capital ; 
and for other purposes. 

exciii. An Act for making Railways in the 
counties of Donegal, Leitrim, and Sligo, to be 
called the Enniskillen and Bundoran Exten- 
sion and Branch Railways; and for other 
purposes. 

exciv. An Act to grant further powers to the 
Great Northern Railway Company with re- 
lation to their undertaking. 

excv. An Act for the Amalgamation of the 
Cardiff and Ogmore Valley Railway Company 
with the Llynvi and Ogmore Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

exevi. An Act for extending the boundaries of 
the borough of Stafford in the county of 
Stafford; and for empowering the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough to 
construct Waterworks; and to acquire the 
undertaking of the Stafford Gas Company, 
and to execute other improvements ; and for 
other purposes. 

P, excvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,” to enable the School Board for Cardiff 
to put in force ‘* The Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845,” and the Acts amending 
the same. 

P, excviii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Improvement Act District of 
Bingley (two), the Borough of Brighton, the 
Districts of Chatham and Gillingham, the 


Special Drainage District of Norton, the Dis- . 


trict of North Bierley, the Borough of Not- 

tingham, the Improvement Act District of 

Ramsgate, the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent 
two), and the Rural Sanitary District of the 
lverstone Union. 

P. excix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Chelmsford and 
Merthyr Tydvil, and the Borough of Peter- 
borough (two). 

P, cc. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State for the improvement of an unhealthy 
area in the Whitechapel District, and an un- 
healthy area in the Limehouse District, within 
the Metropolis. 

P, cci. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Boroughs of Bath and Birming- 
ham, the District of Brentford, the Special 
Drainage District of Burgess Hill, the Rural 
Sanit: District of the Caistor Union, the 
District of Castleford, the Boroughs of Guild- 
ford, Hanley, Liverpool, Rochester, and 

Warwick, and the District of Worthing. 
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P, ccii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Borough of Birmingham, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Chesterfield 
Union, the Districts of Dawlish and Keswick, 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Leek 
Union, the Borough of Maidstone, the Dis- 
tricts of Mistley, Moss Side, and Southend, 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Tadcaster 
Union, and the Districts of Wallasey and 
Weston-super-Mare. 

P. cciii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the District of Bilbrough, the Im- 
provement Act Districts of Bournemouth and 
Cirencester, the Districts of Clay Lane, Eccles- 
hill, Felling, Nelson, and Normanton, the 
Improvement Act District of Runcorn, and 
the Districts of Stow-on-the-Wold, Sunder- 
land, and Tormoham. 

P. cciv. An Act to provide for ‘the collection 
and distribution of certain Assets of a former 
Savings Bank at Tralee. 

cev. An Act for extending the Limits within 
which the Cleveland Water Company may 
supply Water; and for empowering them to 
construct additional Works and to raise addi- 
tional Capital; and for other purposes. 

ecvi. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent.granted to Pierre Nicholas Goux for 
Improvements in collecting and in disinfecting 
Human Excreta and converting the same into 
Manure ; also in the apparatus or means em- 
ployed therein. 

cevii. An Act enabling the Belfast and County 
Down Railway Company to raise Preference 
Capital for the discharge of their Liabilities, 
and making other provisions with relation to 
the same Company and their Undertaking. 

ecviii. An Act to authorise the Dudley and Old- 
bury Junction Railway Company to construct 
a New or Deviation Railway; and for other 
purposes. 

ecix. An Act for conferring further powers on 

the Midland Railway Company in relation to 

their own Undertaking and the Undertakings 
of other Companies and for raising additional 

Capital; and for other purposes. 

ecx. An Act for enabling the Sidmouth Railway 
Company to extend their Railway to Budleigh 
Salterton and Exmouth; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ccxi. An Act for enabling the Shoreham Har- 
bour Trustees to improve their Harbour by 
constructing new Works, and for amending 
the constitution of the Trust; and for other 
purposes. 

ecxii. An Act to incorporate a Company for the 
construction of the Penarth Extension Rail- 
way; and for other purposes. 

cexiii. An Act to confer further powers upon the 
London and South-western Railway Company 
in respect of their Undertaking and of the 
Undertakings of other Companies, and to 
empower that Company and the London, 
Brighton, «nd South Coast Railway Company 
to purchase additional Lands for the purposes 
of the Tooting, Merton, and Wimbledon Rail. 
way ; and for other purposes. 

eexiv. An Act toincorporate the Preston Tram- 

ways Company, and to authorise the construc- 

tion of Tramways in the Borough of Preston 
and the adjacent Township of Fulwood, both 
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in the county of Lancaster; and for other 
purposes. 

ecxv. An Act for extending’ the time for the 
completion of the Bodmin and Wadebridge 
and Delabole Railway; and for other pur- 

Oses. 

‘ahh. An Act for extending the time for the 
completion of the Cornwall Mineral and Bod- 
min and Wadebridge Junction Railway ; and 
for other purposes. 

ecxvii. An Act for authorising the Great 
Northern London Cemetery Company to dis- 
pose of their superfluous Lands; and for other 
purposes. 

cexviil. An Act to amend ‘‘ The Prudential As- 
surance Company Act, 1875,” 

cexix. An Act to extend the time granted to 
the Severn Bridge and Forest of Dean Central 
Railway Company for the purchase of Lands 
and completion of their Railway, and to au- 
thorise them to make another short Railway ; 
and for other purposes. 

ecxx. An Act to enable the Local Board of 
West Ham, in the county of Essex, and the 
Board of Works for the District of Poplar, in 
the county of Middlesex, to make composition 
with the Owners, &c., of Stratford Langthorne 
Abbey for the maintenance and repair of 
Bridges and Roads between Bow, in the 
county of Middlesex, and Stratford, in the 
county of Essex; and for other purposes. 

cexxi. An Act to grant further Powers to the 
Monmouthshire Railway and Canal Company ; 
and for other purposes with reference to the 
Undertaking of the Company. 

cexxii. An Act to authorize the Wakefield 
Waterworks Company to make a new Pump- 
ing Station and other Works, and to raise 
more Money; also to extend their limits of 
Supply ; and for other purposes. 

cexxili. An Act to further extend the time 
limited for the purchase of Lands for and for 
the completion of the Railways authorised by 
the Alexandra (Newport) Dock Act, 1865, and 
to confer further powers upon the Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

cexxiv. An Act for authorising the East Norfolle 
Railway Company to construct a Branch 
Railway to Aylsham, in the county of Nor- 
folk, and a Wharf on the River Bure, with a 
Branch Railway thereto; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ceexxv. An Act for granting further powers to 
the Gaslight and Coke Company; and for 
other purposes. 

ecxxvi. An Act to extend the respective periods 
limited by ‘‘The Metropolitan Inner Circle 
Completion Act, 1874,” for the Compulsory 
Purchase of Lands for and for the Completion 
of the Works by that Act authorised, and to 
revive and extend in certain cases the Powers 
of the Metropolitan Inner Circle Completion. 
Railway Company for the Purchase of Lands 
under that Act, and to authorise that Company 
to acquire additional Lands in the City of 
London ; and for other purposes. 

eexxvii. An Act to extend the Borough of New- 
port, in the county of Monmouth, and to en- 
able the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses 
thereof to improve Streets, and to construct a 
new Street, and other Works within the same, 
and to make further provisions for the im- 
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rovement and good government of the 
orough ; and for other purposes. 

eexxviii. An Act to authorise the South-eastern 
Railway Company to extend the Hythe and 
Sandgate Branch Railway to Folkestone; to 
widen a portion of their Charing Cross Line ; 
to acquire additional Lands; and for other 
purposes. 

ecxxix. An Act to grant further powers to the 
South Metropolitan’ Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. 

eexxx. An Act for supplying with Water the 
Boroughs of Stockton-on-Tees'and Middles- 
brough, and other places adjoining or near 
thereto ; and for other purposes. 

ecxxxi. An Act to enable the Wye Valley Rail- 
way Company to construct new Railways and 
other Works; and for other purposes. 

ccexxxii. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
the establishment, maintenance, and regula- 
tion of a Market on the south side of the city 
of Dublin, and for facilitating the ‘approach 
thereto by the alteration, diversion, and 
widening of existing streets adjoining or near 
thereto ; and for other purposes. 

ccxxxiii. An Act to empower the North Dublin 
Street Tramways Company to construct new 
Tramways; and for other purposes. 

ecxxxiv. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Halifax 
to construct new Works in extension of their 
Waterworks, and for extending their limits of 
Water supply, and for authorising them to 
extend their Gasworks; and for other pur- 
poses. 

P. cexxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Boroughs of Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Nottingham, and Swansea. 

P. cexxxvi. An Act for improvement of the 
Harbour of Ardglass, in the county of Down. 

P. cexxxvii. An Act for the improvement of 
the Navigation of the Lough and River 
Erne. 

P. cexxxviii. An Act to authorise the acquisi- 
tion of a site in Bow Street for the erection of 
a new Police Court and Police Station and 
Offices. 

Pp. cexxxix. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Education Department 
under ‘‘ The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,” to enable the School Board for London 
to put in force “The Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845,” and the Acts amending 
the same. 

cexl. An Act to authorise the East Cornwall 
Mineral Railway Company to extend their 
Railway to the South Devon and Tavistock 
Railway, and to Morwellham Quay on the 
River Tamar, and to alter the gauge and 
levels of their existing Railway ; and for other 
purposes. 

cexli. An Act to amend the Llandudno Improve- 
ment Act, 1854; and for other purposes. 

ecxlii. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Southern Railway Company; and for 
other purposes. 

cexxliii. An Act for making Railways in the 
counties of Essex and Kent to connect the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway with 
the South Eastern and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railways; and for other pur- 
poses. 
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PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 
AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


1. N Act to enable the Trustees of the} of Inverness, being parts of the entailed 
Settled Estates of Sir Charles Henry| estates now held by Evan Baillie of Dochfour, 
Tempest, Baronet, to raise money on mort-; and to authorise the purchase of other lands 
gage for the improvement thereof; and for} to be entailed; to excamb portions of said 
other purposes. | entailed estates in the parish of Laggan for 
2. An Act to authorise the sale of certain por-| Dunain, Ness Castle, and others in the parish 
tions of the lands of Dochfour in thecounty| of Inverness; and for other purposes. 





PRIVATE ACT, 


NOT PRINTED. 


An Act to naturalize Roger Oswald Réné de| natural-born subject of Her Majesty the 
Blonay, and to grant to and confer upon him Queen. 
all the rights, privileges, and capacities of a 




















SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1876. 





RETURN to an Order of the: Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 9 August 1876 ;—for, 


A RETURN “of the Number of Days on which Taz House Sar in the Session of 1876, stating 
for each Day, the Date of the Month, and the Day of the Week, the Hour of Meeting, and 
the Hour of Adjournment ; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of The 
House, and the Average Time ; and showing the Number of Hours on which The House Sat 
each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries in each Day’s 
Votes and Proceedings ” (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.140, of Session 1875). 


(Sir Charles Forster.) 
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» |F 4/1 45)9 45) 1 45 574, 31W112}6 O16 O]- - 56 
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» 7|Tul 4/11 45) 7 45] - - 66] ,, SIF | 4) 1 45/9 45}1 45] 84 
» 8|W]12! 5 50/5 50! - - 44, 8|M | 4/1 15]/9 15) 1 15] 114 
» 9/Th] 4] 1 80)9 30; 1 30 654 ,, 9) Tul 4/8 15) 4 15/- - 85 
» 10/F | 4] 1 O}9 O}]1 OO} 648 ,, 10/W]12}6 O;6 O}- - 78 
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» ITIF | 4] 2 O70 0/2 OF TIE, 17)}W }12]5 50)5 50/- - 62 
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» 21/Tu} 4] 1 30; 9 80,1 30) 69 19|F 4 House adj. before proceeding to 
» 22;}W} 12) 6 60)5 50| - - soy ” business for wantof40 Members. 
» 23/Th} 4] 1 45|9 45/1 45) 730 ,, 221M | 4/1 45,9 45,1 45, 189 
» 241F | 4] 8 4514 45|- -| Gol ,, 23/Tu| 417 30/8 So|- - 80 
» 27|M/} 4] 2 15/10 15| 2 15) O7f ,, 24)/W 1112/5 55)5 55/- -~ 719 
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» 20}'W]12); & 50} 5 50; - - 63] ,, 26)}F | 4/1 15}9 16/1 15{ 114 
» 380/Th] 4/2 0/10 0} 2 Oo} SOF ,, 29)/M/] 4} 1 15)9 15} 1 15] 122 
» SI/F | 4] 2 0110 0; 2 0} 78h ,, 80;Tu; 4} 1 30/9 30; 1 380; 81 
isin i niu 
Total...{ 23 | --' - - {196 5 28 15'1,5404}Total...| 22! --| - - (169 30/19 15 | 1,864 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1876. 





House met, 
House ad- 
journed. 
Hours of 
Sitting 
Hours after 
Midnight. 
Entries in 
Votes 
House ad. 
Hours of 
Sitting. 
Hours after' 
Midnight. 
Entries in 
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SUMMARY: 


| 
Days of} Hours of} [ours after | Entries in 


Month. | Sitting.| Sitting. | Midnight. | Votes. 





1876 ars Be H. M. 
February...... 16 | 107 40 9 45 1,296 
March... so. ++ 23 | 196 6 28 15 1,540 
April .eeecoee 12 | 91 40 10 30 1,004 
MaY covers cee one 22 | 169 30 19 15 1,864 
JTUNC...... 000008 18 166 30 20 45 1,492 
JULY cocceo veces 22 191 35 26 15 1,554 
August... ... 00 13 | 109 15 16 45 715 


| 
| 





Total......| 126 1,082 15 | 181 30 9,465 














Average Time of Sitting, 8 Hours 11 4, Minutes. 





DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1876—(Paru. Paper 0.148.) 





SUMMARY. 
Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight 
Ditto mi 4 after Midnight 
Ditto—Private Business oe betore Midnight 
Ditto Da L after Midnight 


Total Number of Divisions in Session 1876 








